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ASPHYXIA— DROWNING— CAUSE  OF  DEATH— FATAL  SECONDARY  CAUSES— PERIOD 
AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE-RESUSCITATION— TREATMENT— POST-MORTEM 
APPEARANCES— EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL— WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  DROWNING  ? 
SUBSTANCES  GRASPED  IN  THE  HANDS— WATER  IN  THE  STOMACH— WATER  AND 
MtJCOUS  FROTH  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

Under  the  term  Asphyxia  is  included  those  forms  of  violent  death  in  which 
the  act  of  respiration  is  primarily  arrested  (vol.  1,  p.  164).  These  comnHsP 
^::L  Z  ^'r.TT'  'r^-S,ltr.ugnl.tton,  aiXuffocationTand  S  ;  : 
considered  "  '''^^  """^  ''^'^^'^^  -l«o  be 

According  to  the  Eeports  of  the  Registrar- General,  the  deaths  from 

Fir.f         T        1  °    ."^  presumed,  that  both  in  London  and  in  Pm-Ja  +1^^ 

evfdolSXth'&^Ct:^  ?  --^^^^  cases,!  be^Sien 

I>eipetration  of  murd^/boZ^!^^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^  the 

concealment  of  the  crime  f^'^quently  thrown  into  water  for  the 

THE  CAUSE  or  DEATH. 

the  water  which  passed  i^tn  +  f!^       i  supposed  that 

injurious  effect,  andTpel  e^as  thet"""'  -  f  ^  ^^'°^"""^8-  ^^'^^  an 

TOL.  II.        '     ^  operated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.   This  opinion 
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prevailed  "before  tlie  chemical  changes  connected  witli  respiration  were  fully 
understood.  It  would,  however,  have  been  easy  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  this  explanation  by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts.  Water  is  not  invariably 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  drowned  ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  introduced 
into  the  stomach  in  much  larger  quantity  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  it  in  the  body  of  a  drowned  person,  without  producing  any  deleterious 
effect.  The  passage  of  water  into  the  small  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs 
has  been  suggested  as  a  cause  of  death ;  and  recent  researches  have  rendered 
it  probable  that  water  under  these  circumstances  accelerates  death.  Another 
theory  at  one  time  prevalent  was,  that  in  the  act  of  drowning  there  was  a 
collapse  of  the  lungs  by  the  expiration  of  air.  Observations  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  lungs  are  more  commonly  distended,  and  that  they  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  Although  some  ait-  is  lost,  the  penetration  of  their 
substance  by  water  causes  them  to  acquire  increased  bulk. 

No  doubt  now  exists  among  physiologists  that  death  by  drowning^  is 
primarily  due  to  asiohrjxia  (from  a  priv.  and  o-i^u'Cts,  pulse)  ^  or  suffocation 
(see  post,  p.  81) ;  in  which  condition  breathing  is  impeded,  and  the  blood  is 
circulated  in  a  state  unfitted  to  support  animal  life,  its  circulation  through 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs  being  sooner  or  later  wholly  arrested. 
Some  physiologists  formerly  employed  the  terms  apnoea  and  asphyxia  as 
synonymous — i.e.  to  signify  the  state  of  lifelessness  induced  by  the  stoppage 
of  respiration  ;  but  the  term  apnoea  is  now  applied  to  that  state  in  which 
the  blood  is  saturated  with  oxygen.   To  the  gradual  arrest  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  as  a  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  breathing,  must  be 
ascribed  the  gorged  or  congested  condition  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  lungs  of  the  drowned,  an  appearance  frequently  niet  with  in 
death  from  asphyxia  when  the  examination  is  made  after  cadaveric  rigidity 
has  set  in.    The  observations  of  Brodie  ('Lect.  on  Pathol.'  p.  66)  and 
others  clearly  prove  that  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  or  even  longer,  after  respiration  has  ceased,  so  that  there 
is  not  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.    Asphyxia_  is  induced  m 
drowning  owing  to  a  physical  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  lungs.    The  medium  in  which  the  person  is  immersed  acts  mechani- 
cally, and  even  more  effectually  than  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck ; 
for  although  air  escapes  from  the  lungs,  and  water  penetrates  into  the 
minute  air-tubes,  yet  no  air  can  enter  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
has  already  expended  its  oxygen  on  the  blood.    Hence  tins  fluid  must 
circulate,  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  submersion,  m  a  state  unfitted  foi 
the  support  of  life  (unaerated)  ;  but  the  person  lives  and  is  susceptible 
of  recovery  within  a  short  interval.     After  the  entire  suspension  of 
respiration;  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  stops. 
It  is  at  this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  cu-culation  that  asphyxia 

wt'n°attt  falls  into  water,  and  is  exposed  to  this  kind  of  death,  he 
Binks^at  first  to  greater  or  less  depth;  then  rises  to  the  surface  m  conse- 
quence of  the  buoyax^cy  of  his  body  and  of  his  clothes,  which  at  first  retain 
a  Quantity  of  air  Instinctive  efforts  are  also  made  with  the  object  of 
preseTw  a  greater  resisting  surface  to  the  fluid.  On  coming  to  the 
surface  vfolent  attempts  to  breathe  are  at  first  made ;  but  while  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs,  water  passes  into  the  month,  which  the  drownmg  person  is 
into  tne  mngb,  wd      i  q       ^.  ^      things  happens:  either  the 

"r^'^l^ror  he  caTofsW.  Tn  t^^  former^aserle  pushes  along 
individual  can  or       ^an^";^^^^  .   f^tio-ued;  and  then  he  is  in  the  same 
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hold  of  all  objects,  whether  fixed  or  in  motion,  and  alternately  appears  and 
disappears  from  the  sarface  of  the  water.    Each  time  that  his  head  dips 
beneath  the  water  a  portion  of  this  is  drawn  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of 
the  luno-s.    The  same  is  observed  to  occur  when  the  head  comes  to  the 
surface ;  air  and  water  are  then  inspired ;  the  latter  is  partly  swallowed,, 
and  partly  ejected  by  an  involuntary  fit  of  coughing,  provoked  by  the 
contact  of  water  with  the  glottis.     The  efforts  at  coughing  causes  the 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  and  an  imperative  desire  to  breathe  is  felt ; 
but  as  the  head  gets  only  partially  out  of  the  water,  the  result  is  that  more 
air  and  water  are  inhaled.    The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  person ;  but  the  result 
is  that  exhaustion  ensues,  and  the  drowning  person  floats  beneath  the 
surface,  opens  his  mouth,  endeavours  to  draw  in  air,  and  water  only  enters. 
This  is  expelled  from  the  windpipe,  mingled  with  air ;  and  it  may  he  that  a 
pint  or  more  enters  the  stomach.    The  blood  in  the  lungs  becomes  imper- 
fectly aerated;  insensibility  follows,  convulsive  movements  of  the  body 
take  place,  and  the  individual  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

The  successive  phenomena  of  drowning-  have  been  divided  into  three 
stages  by  Bergeron  and  Montano.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1877,  48,  p.  332.)  These 
authorities  also  state  that  the  presence  of  a  froth  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  death  from  drowning ;  that 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes 
this  is  accompanied  by  sub-pleural  ecchymosis ;  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
congestion  and  of  the  ecchymosis  is  always  proportional  to  the  efforts  made 
at  self-preservation. 

Some  persons  who  fall  into  water  are  observed  to  sink  at  once,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  extricate  themselves.  This  may  arise  from  the 
stunning  produced  by  the  fall;  and  if  the  fall  takes  place  from  a  great 
height,  the  effect  is  probably  aided  by  the  forcible  compression  which  the 
-chest  then  undergoes,  whereby  the  lungs  become  in  great  part  emptied. 
Should  the  person  be  intoxicated  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  as  by  striking 
his  head  in  falling,  he  may  not  again  rise.  These  different  conditions 
under  which  death  may  take  place  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies  ,  of  those  who  have  died  in  water. 
Some  medical  jurists  have  considered  that  they  who  are  submerged  while 
living  frequently  perish  by  syncope  or  fainting,  and  in  other  instances  by 
what  has  been  termed  'syncopal  asphyxia'— a  mixed  condition.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  state  of  terror  into  which  a  person  may  be  thrown 
at  the  moment  of  submersion  would* be  sufficient  to' bring  on  syncope;  and 
this,  it  was  believed,  afforded  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  recovery  of 
tlie  apparently  drowned,  when  the  body  had  remained  a  long  time  in  water, 
ihis  opimon  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals.  In  other  cases  a  fatal  result  may  be  accelerated  by  the  impression 
suddenly  produced  upon  the  skin,  from  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  body  and  the  water.  To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
water,  a  sudden  immersion  produces  a  great  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  sur- 
'''''  ^'^^  internal  organs.     There  is  difficulty  of 

svmnfr^'  ''l.T^''^   spasmodic  respiration,  with  giddiness  and  other 
symptoms  which  may  render  a  person  powerless  to  extricate  himself, 
vessero'f  ^hTl.  drowning  to  a  congested  state  of  the 

Sexv  W  ^^'""T*?^*  death  takes  place  in  most  cases  by  a  species  of 
Bufficienf  °f  ^^h^  cerebral  vessels  is  certainly  of  itself  in- 

CnTe  thrJf     Ti     Jf"^^  '^""""P"^  evidence  we  might  pro- 

•causes  t^  r?^     1  ^^''^^  ^^'^  ^^i^tinctly  referable  to  other 

■the  blood  thl  ^Pri'""!*       apoplexy.    The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  we  meet  with  con- 
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gestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  drowTied  bodies  ;  but  the  occurrence- 
of  this  congestion  is  probably  posterior  to  the  interruption  of  the  cerebral 
functions.  The  most  characteristic  appearance  of  apoplexy — extravasa- 
tion of  blood  on  the  brain — is  rarely  seen  in  the  drowned ;  and .  probably, 
when  it  exists,  it  may  be  traced  to  mechanical  violence  before  submersion, 
or  to  the  head  havinsr  come  in  contact  with  hard  bodies  beneath  the  water. 
Three  instances  are  recorded  in  which  effusion  of  blood  on  the  bram  Avas 
found :  one  was  in  the  case  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Oder  during 'the  German  war  (see  Henke,  '  Gerichtl.  Med.' 
p.  327)  ;  the  second  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  London  in  1839  ;  and 
the  third  is  reported  by  Casper.  A  man  was  drowned  in  a  marsh.  There 
were  the  usual  post-mortem  appearances  :  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
strongly  congested,  and  blood  was  effused  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  otiter  membrane  (dura  mater) .  In  his  experiments  on  animals,  Tliedell 
did  not  meet  with  effusion  of  blood  in  a  single  instance.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
46,  p.  478.)  In  general,  the  term  apoplexy  is  applied  to  those  cases  of 
drowning  in  which  there  is  great  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  but  in 
most  of  these  there  are  also  the  usual  signs  of  death  from  drowning. 
(Casper,  '  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  1853,  2,  110.) 

Those  who  die  from  apoplexy,  concussion,  or  syncope,  at  or  about  the 
time  they  fall  into  water,  cannot  be  said  to  die  from  drowning.  A  person 
so  situated  makes  no  effort  to  breathe,  and  it  is  only  by  interfering  with 
respiration  that  the  water  operates.  Admitting,  then,  that  in  strictness 
asphyxia  is  the  sole  cause  of  death  in  drowning,  these  mixed  cases  are  of 
interest  in  medical  jurisprudence,  because  the  apparent  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  real  cause.  It  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  person  really  died  by  drowning,— i.e.  whether  he  was  asphyxiated 
by  water  or  not ;  since  an  answer  to  this  question  may  materially  affect 
the  position  of  a  prisoner  charged  mth  homicide.  The  only  conclusion  at 
which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  many  persons  may  fall  into  water,  and  appear 
to  be  droAvned,  whose  deaths  have  actually  preceded  their  submersion.  Tor 
a  case  of  this  kind  see  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  293.  Again, 
there  may  be  disease  of  the  heart,  which  may  fully  account  for  sudden 
death  irrespective  of  submersion.    ('  Lancet,'  1850,  II.  p.  550.) 

Devero-ie  ('Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  336)  estimates  that  among  one 
hundred  persons  who  fall  into  the  water,  or  are  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
drowning,  the  causes  of  death  are : 

^  Asphyxia,  pure     ....        ^^'^1  .    ,     ■  q^.. 

and  Syncope  ...     1  52-5  f  Asphyxia  .       87  5 
 Cerebral  Congestion     )  ) 


Syncope,  Apoplexy,  or  Concussion 


12-5 


100-0 


I^rom  this  table  we  learn  that  out  of  one  hundred  bodies  removed  dead 
from Tter,  where  death  was  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  immersion, 
Tth^  body  were  removed  immediately  after  death,  and  examined  soon  after 
removal,  the  ordinary  appearances  of  drowning  would  bo  present  m  about 
25  they  would  be  imperfectly  apparent  in  about  62,  and  they  would  be 
Ml7^^ser.t  in  abouf  12.  (For  a  full  exam  nation  of  the  ca^es  of  death 
Tn  drowning,  by  Loeffler  see  Henke  'Zeitschr  der  S.  A.  1844,  1,  1 ,  also 

^  ^n^;:^e^^^^  ^      asked  how  long  a 

r  f  r^eau  red  for  death  to  take  place  by  drowning.  In  gnnng  an  answer 
^  +^i?«uestiou  cases  of  death  from  syncope  or  apoplexy  must  be  excluded 
Som  orco^^^^^^^^^  In  these,  circulation  and  respiration  are  simulta- 
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neously  arrested.    Some  persons  wlio  are  strong,  good  swimmers,  and 
retain  their  presence  of  mind,  may  support  themselves  for  a  long  time 
in  water  •  Avhile  others  who  are  weak,  delicate,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
water,  may  straggle  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  sink  exhausted. 
There' are' two  very  different  points  involved  in  this  inquiry  : — 1.  How  long 
can  a  person  remain  heneath  the  surface  of  Avater  without  becoming 
asphyxiated  (drowned)  ?  and  2.  After  what  period  of  entire  submersion  of 
the  body  may  we  hope  to  resuscitate  a  person  ?    In  regard  to  the  first 
point,  it  may  be  observed  that  usually  when  the  mouth  is  so  covered  that 
air  cannot  enter,  asphyxia  supervenes  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes 
at  the  farthest,  and  the  time  at  which  this  occurs  does  not  appear  to  vary 
materially  with  the  person.    Perfect  insensibility  has  supervened  after  a 
minute's  submersion,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  a  few  seconds 
would  suffice  for  the  commencement  of  asphyxia.    In  the  case  of  a  healthy 
diver,  who  was  accidentally  submerged  for  a  mimote  and  a  half,  at  Spithead, 
in  1842,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  without  the  power  of  breathing,  it  was 
observed  that  when  drawn  up  his  face  and  neck  were  much  swollen  and 
discoloured.    He  was  faint  but  sensible,  and  recovered  under  treatment. 
In  1864,  a  diver  descended  at  Falmouth  to  about  the  same  depth.  From 
the  time  of  his  making  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up,  two  minutes  only  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  taken  into  the  boat.     He  was  then  insensible, 
but  he  was  able  to  place  his  hand  across  his  mouth.    His  face,  ears,  and 
nostrils  were  covered  with  blood.    He  did  not  speak,  but  gave  a  convulsive 
struggle,  and  died  soon  afterwards.    It  was  found,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
that  the  pipe  supplying  air  had  burst,  and  that  the  valve  for  the  outlet  of 
foul  air  had  become  fixed.    The  difference  between  recovery  and  death 
was,  in  these  two  cases,  represented  by  the  interval  of  half  a  minute. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  90.)    Observations  made  upon  divers  (sponge  and 
pearl)  show  for  how  short  a  period  a  human  being,  even  when  practised  in 
the  art  of  diving,  can  continue  without  breathing.     Lefevre  found  that 
among  the  Navarino  sponge-divers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  practice 
of  diving,  there  was  not  one  who  could  sustain  entire  submersion  of  the 
body  for  two  consecutive  minutes.    The  average  period  of  entire  submersion 
Avas  seventy-six  seconds.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  608.    The  longest  time 
which  the  Arab  divers  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  observed  to  remain  under 
water  was  ninety  seconds;  the  average  period  was  seventy-five  seconds. 
The  best  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  can  rarely  sustain  a  submersion  of  more 
than  fifty  seconds.    At  the  present  time  (1882)  a  woman  is  exhibiting,  in 
London,  a  surprising  power  of  enduring  a  prolonged  sojourn  under  water 
without  any  apparent  injurious  results.    This  Avoman  (Lurline)  remains 
completely  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water  without  breathing,  for  periods 
ct  two  and  a  half  and  even  three  minutes  at  a  time.    Thus  then  it  would 
appear   from  these  and  other  observations,  that  asphyxia  is  probably 
induced  m  most  persons  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  and  that  at  the 
larthest  it  occurs  m  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half.    But  asphyxia 
18  not  synonymous  with  death:  and  while  in  many  persons  asphyxia  may 
commence  at  or  about  the  same  period  of  time,  there  are  probably  few  in 
denT'+JT   ^  ^""'Pl^*^  submersion,  the  circulation  would  be  arrested  or 
oeatt  take  place  at  precisely  the  same  instant  of  time. 

\on^TZ.t\  ^^/"^f  ^'Sion.-The  second  point  to  be  considered  is,-How 
ThfsmJ«fY°  •  /  ""^  submersion  is  required  for  death  to  take  place  ? 
The  i?™Tr!  ™P°^  e  m  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  drowned, 
which  has  W  ^  ^"^^"^^      submersion  wiU  give  to  a  body 

of  apnarit  1  l^'^w  *^  "^^^  ^  ^^'^  «^«°^^ds  or  minutes  the  characte/s 
in-SverTblv  W  L  f  T  •  ^.^^^^  «^Wose  that  the  person  is 

coverably  lost,  nor  to  desist  from  applying  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
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restore  animation.  On  the  contrary,  the  means  should  be  applied  without 
delay,  even  to  bodies  which  have  remained  so  long  in  water  as  to  afford 
but  little  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  Devergie  states  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  restore  some  who  had  not  been  entirely  submerged  for  more 
than  a  minute,  even  when  the  bodies  were  removed  mth  all  the  warmth 
and  pliancy  of  life  about  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  have  been 
resuscitated  who,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had  been  entirely  submerged 
for  five  minutes.  Many  of  the  reported  recoveries  have  no  doubt  been 
cases  of  the  resuscitation  of  persons  who  had  not  been  entirely  submerged, 
i.e.  whose  heads  were  not  entirely  below  water  for  the  period  alleged.  In 
most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  recovery  after  alleged  proti-acted  submer- 
sion, the  evidence  has  rested  iipon  the  loose  statements  of  ill-informed 
persons. 

Woolley,  for  many  years  medical  officer  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society; 
met  with  in  the  Society's  records  only  two  cases  of  I'ecovery  after  five 
minutes'  submersion.  In  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  1840  there  are 
two  cases  of  recovery  after  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  two  after  three  entire 
minutes'  submersion.  A  boy  recovered  after  a  submersion  of  from  five  to 
ten  minutes :  another  is  reported  of  a  girl,  aged  two  years,  after  ten 
minutes'  immersion.  ('  Lancet,'  July,  1841.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
head  of  the  child  was  under  .water  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  A  case 
of  recovery  occurred  after  six  minutes'  alleged  submersion  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
vol  29,  p.  78),  and  in  another  there  was  partial  recovery  after  a  submersion, 
it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  eight  and  probably  thirteen  minutes.  A  man  is 
stated  to  have  recovered  after  having  been  fourteen  minutes  under  water, 
but  the  time  was  not  determined  by  actual  observation.  ^  (Ibid.  31,  p.  448.) 
The  longest  case  recorded,  with  any  claim  to  authenticity,  is  one  in  which 
a  woman  is  stated  to  have  recovered  by  prompt  treatment  after  a  submersion 
of  tiventy  minutes.  ('Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Ap.  22,  1863,  p.  348.)  In  the 
author's  experiments  it  was  found  that  an  animal  could  not  be  restored  after 
its  body  had  been  entirely  submerged  for  a  period  of  four  minutes ;  and  m 
one  instance,  a  stout  healthy  man,  who  had  been  submerged  five  minutes, 
could  not  be  restored,  although  he  was  submitted  to  treatment  very  soon 
after  his  removal  from  the  water.  It  has  been  a  general  opinion  that  so 
lono-  as  any  spontaneous  movement  of  the  heart  continues  there  is  a 
chance  of  recovery,  but  this  strictly  applies  to  the  rhythmical  pulsations, 
and  not  to  the  mere  convulsive  movements  of  the  organ.  Brodie  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  animals,  that  the  rhythmical  pulsa- 
tions cease  in  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  minutes  after  submersion, 
and  that  no  animal  recovered  after  these  had  once  ceased,  although  some 
convulsive  movements  of  the  heart  manifested  themselves  for  a  longer 
period.  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1861,  vol.  44,  p.  149.)  These  facts  lead  to 
the  conclusions,  that  in  drowning  Hfe  is  very  rapidly  destroyed  ;  that  the 
time  within  which  a  person  may  be  resuscitated  is  subject  to  variation ; 
but  that  after  five  minutes'  complete  submersion  there  can  be  little  hope  ot 
success  by  any  method  of  treatment,  and  even  then  our  efforts  would 
m-obablv  fail  unless  the  treatment  were  commenced  immediately  on  tho 
removal  of  the  body  fi'om  water.  Guerard  quotes  a  case  m  which  a 
vouno-  man  is  said  to  have  recovered  after  entii^e  submersion  for  an  Iwxir, 
•&ase  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  1774,  but  he  evidence  on  the 
time  of  submersion  is  not  satisfactory.  ('  Ann.  d  Hyg  1850,  2  306.)  _ 
These  views  are  in  accordance  with  tlie  experimental  results  obtained 
n  rommStee  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society.  Rep.  on  Suspended 
AnimS  '  Med  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  p.  449.)  Thus  it  was  found  by  the 
Animation,  ,mnutes'  complete  submersion  m  water  effectually 

^ZT^s,  Sttougi;  aS  Lovaliom  water  the  heart  continued  to  beat 
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from  four  to  five  minutes.  The  continuance  of  the  heart's  action  furnishes, 
therefore,  no  criterion  of  the  power  of  recovery.  _ 

A  submersion  of  a  minute  and  a  half  was  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
life  of  a  dog.  After  only  one  minute's  submersion — or  with  a  large  dog 
after  a  submersion  for  a  minute  and  a  quarter — the  animal  recovered  almost 
immediately  on  removal  from  the  water.  Other  experiments  showed  that 
in  asphyxia  from  simple  privation  of  air  a  dog  would  recover  after  four 
minutes'  suspension  of  breathing  ;  but  as  in  drowning  a  minute  and  a  half 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  life  without  any  sign  of  recovery,  it  was  obvious 
that  some  additional  cause  was  at  work  to  render  drowning  more  speedily 
fatal  than  ordinary  suifocation.  This  was  found  not  to  be  owing  to  exhaus- 
tion from  struggling,  after  the  violent  efforts  made  to  breathe,  nor  from  the 
effect  of  cold  in  immersing  the  whole  of  the  body,  but  to  the  introduction 
•  of  water  by  aspiration  into  the  minute  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs. 
Two  dogs  of  the  same  size  were  submerged  at  the  same  moment,  but  one 
had  his  windpipe  plugged,  so  that  neither  air  nor  water  could  enter ;  while  the 
other  had  the  windpipe  open.  At  two  minutes  they  were  taken  out  together : 
the  one  >vith  the  windpipe  plugged  recovered  at  once,  the  other  died.  In 
three  experiments  dogs  with  their  windpipes  plugged  were  kept  below  the 
water  for  fo^tr  minibtes :  the  animals  recovered  perfectly  when  removed  from 
the  water.  (Report,  p.  459.)  An  inspection  of  the  bodies  at  once  revealed 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  In  animals  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugging, 
the  windpipe,  the  lungs  were  merely  congested ;  but  in  those  which  were 
submerged  in  their  ordinary  condition,  the  lungs,  besides  being  more  con- 
gested and  showing  ecchymosed  points  on  the  surface  and  in  the  sub- 
stance, contained  in  their  bronchial  tubes  a  bloody  mucous  froth,  formed  of 
water,  blood,  and  mucus,  completely  filling  the  small  air-tubes.  The 
respiratory  efforts  made  by  the  animal  before  death  had  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  this  froth,  which  formed  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
enti'ance  of  air  by  the  movements  of  the  chest,  as  in  respiration.  The 
mucous  froth  or  foam  issued  from  the  lungs  on  section,  and  appeared  to 
penetrate  their  entire  substance,  which  was  saturated  with  water  tinged 
with  blood.  The  lungs  were  sodden  with  water,  heavy,  soft,  and  doughy, 
so  that  they  retained  an  impression  produced  by  the  finger  and  were 
incapable  of  collapsing.  In  the  lungs  of  animals  which  recovered  after  a 
short  submersion,  little  or  none  of  this  mucous  froth  was  found  in  the  air- 
cells.  In  the  fatal  cases  the  quantity  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  time 
of  submersion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  the  violent  efforts 
to  breathe  which  are  made  within  a  minute  after  submersion. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  results,  that  the  power  of  recovery  in 
human  beings  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  mucous  froth  in 
the  air-tubes,  and  to  the  penetration  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  with 
water.  The  larger  the  amount  produced,  the  less  the  hope  of  recovery ; 
for  when  the  lungs  have  undergone  these  changes  they  are  physically 
unfitted  either  to  receive  or  expel  air  by  respiration,  and  they  are  incapable 
of  collapsing.  Hence  it  is  that  a  state  of  syncope  is  favourable  to  recovery, 
as  in  this  condition  there  are  no  violent  efforts  at  respiration  when  the  head 
is  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  one  case,  a  girl  recovered  after 
havmg  been  six  minutes  under  water;  but  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that  she  had  fallen  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  syncope.  ('  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.'  1846, 44,  149.)  '  ^ 

Treatment.— ThQ  facts  above  mentioned  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  the  drowned.    The  subject  is  hardly  of  a  medico-legal  nature, 
ut  occasionally  questions  have  arisen  at  coroners'  inquests  in  reference  to 
tue  propriety  of  the  treatment  adopted  by  a  medical  practitioner.  When 
IS  stated  that  conflicting  methods  have  been  apparently  equally  success- 
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f al— tliat  tlie  warm  bath  and  frictions,  as  well  as  artificial  inflation  o£  tlie 
lungs  by  various  appliances,  have  each  succeeded  with  some,  and  failed  in 
the  hands  of  others— it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
making  a  selection  or  laying  down  rules.    Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs 
appears  a  priori  to  be  the  proper  plan  for  resuscitation ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  physical  state  of  these  organs  in  those  who  have  struggled  much 
and  have  made  violent  efforts  to  breathe  while  under  water,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  lungs  are  frequently  not  in  a  condition  either  to  receive 
or  to  expel  air.    In  a  remarkable  case  of  recovery  after  fourteen  minutes' 
submersion  ('  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  31,  p.  449),  warmth  and  friction  were  the 
only  means  employed.    Inflation  of  the  lungs  was  tried,  but  not  persisted 
in,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  good  effect.  Artificial 
inflation  in  some  form  is  now,  however,  generally  employed,^  in  addition  to 
the  application  of  warmth  and  stimulating  frictions  to  the  skin.  The 
Committee  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  discarding  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus which  is  rarely  at  hand  when  most  required,  recommends  the  method 
of  inflating  the  lungs  suggested  by  Silvester,  '  in  which  the  action  of  the 
pectoral  and  other  muscles  passing  from  the  shoulders  to  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  in  deep  inspiration,  is  imitated.     An  inspiratory  effort  is 
induced  by  extending  the  arms  upwards  by  the  sides  of  the  head :  on 
restoring  them  to  their  original  position  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  the 
expanded  walls  are  allowed  to  resume  their  previous  state,  and  expiration 
takes  place,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  being  in  proportion  to  that  which 
had  been  previously  inspired'  (Report,  p.  468).    This  plan,  as  below, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  the  Committee  having 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  it  is  superior  to  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Marshall  Hall,  inasmuch  as  it  commences  with  the  act  of 
inspiration,  while  the  latter  begins  with  expiration,  and  it  more  completely 
fills  and  empties  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  : — 1.  Remove  from  the  neck  and 
chest  all  articles  of  clothing ;  2.  Wipe  the  body  dry,  and  cover  it  with  dry 
clothes ;  3.  Clear  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat  of  all  mucous  fi-oth,  or  of 
substances  likely  to  interfere  with  free  respiration :   pull  forward  the 
tongue,  and  keep  it  in  this  position,  so  that  it  may  not  fall  back  and  cover 
the  opening  of  the  windpipe ;  4.  Place  the  body  at  full  length  with  the 
face  downwards,  the  forehead  resting  on  one  arm  :  this  is  for  the  pui-pose 
of  allowing  all  fluids  to  flow  readily  out  of  the  mouth;  5.  Ammonia, 
aromatic  vinegar,  snuff,  or  other  stimulants,  may  be  cautiously  applied  to 
the  nostrils ;  and  6.  If  respiration  is  not  quickly  restored  spontaneously, 
then  the  body  should  be  placed  upon  its  back,  with  the  head  slightly 
raised.    The  arms  should  be  gently  carried  outwards  and  upwards  from 
the  chest,  raised  above  the  head,  and  maintained  in  this  position  for  about 
two  seconds.    By  this  movement  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs  as  during 
the  act  of  inspiration.    The  arms  are  now  lowered  and  brought  closely  to 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  by  which  expiration  is  effected.    Pressure  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest-bone  (sternum)  aids  this  expiratory  action.  This 
movement  should  also  occupy  two  seconds.    These  alternate  movements  of 
the  arms  may  be  repeated  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  in  a  minute.  All 
tough  handling  should  be  avoided.  So  soon  as  any  spontaneous  respiratory 
action  is  observed,  warmth  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  by  the  warm  bath 
or  otherwise,  and  stimulating  frictions  may  be  used,  or  smiple  frictions 
with  warm  flannels,  &c.    Heat  should  be  applied  especially  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  the  loins,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands  When 
the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  warm  water,  alone  or  with  a  little  brandy 
as  a  stimulant,  may  be  given.    The  patient  should  then  be  placed  m  bed 

and  allowed  to  sleep.  „  ,  .  •  at, 

•    This  treatment  should  be  persisted  m  for  some  hours,  except  m  those 
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eases  in  which  the  body  has  been  long  under  water,  and  is  taken  out  cold 
and  rigid.    In  the  case  in  which  there  was  recovery  after  fourteen  minutes' 
immersion,  there  were  no  signs  of  returning  animation  until  after  the  treat- 
ment had  been  carried  on  for  eight  and  a  half  hours.    The  tendency  to 
restoration  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  slight  flashing  in  the  face, 
convulsive  t"v\Titchings  in  the  facial  muscles,  warmth  of  the  skin,  gasping 
or  sobbing  respiration  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  convulsive  movements 
of  the  body  and  limbs.    The  unfavourable  signs  are  these : — complete 
insensibility,  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  body,  no  spontaneous  act  of 
respiration,  entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  eye- 
lids half-closed,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  lower  jaw  stiff,  the  fingers  half-bent 
inwards,  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  containing  mucous  froth,  which  is 
continually  escaping  from  them.    In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of 
recovery  after  submersion,  the  act  of  respiration  in  the  form  of  sobbing, 
sighing,  or  gasping  commences  spontaneously  soon  after  the  person  has 
reached  the  air,  and  the  only  treatment  then  required  is  not  to  interfere 
with  this  natural  action  of  the  chest.    Whatever  may  be  the  plan  adopted 
under  such  circumstances,  if  recovery  take  place  it  is  accredited  with  the 
favourable  results.    This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
means  which  have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  one  operator  have  failed  in 
those  of  another.    In  the  latter  case  the  lungs  of  the  patient  were  probably 
in  a  state  unfitted  to  receive  air,  and  the  patient  was  therefore  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  treatment.    Cases  in  which  the  submersion  has  •  been 
short,  the  respiratory  struggles  below  water  slight,  and  the  treatment  is 
applied  immediately  on  removal  from  water,  may  be  expected  to  recover ; 
but  under  opposite  conditions  recovery  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  hopeless. 
In  Paris,  fi-om  1821  to  1826,  out  of  570  cases  of  drowning  it  is  stated 
that  430  were  resuscitated. 

In^  1878,  Howard,  of  New  York,  introduced  an  improved  method 
of  artificial  respiration,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  present  advantages 
over  any  of  the  methods  previously  employed.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Gaz.'  1878, 
p.  42.)  To  remove  the  fluid  from  the  throat  and  stomach,  the  patient  is 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  then  placed  on  the  face,  with  a  firm  pad— e.g.  his 
coat  rolled  up— beneath  the  region  of  the  stomach,  matters  being  so 
arranged  that  the  mouth  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  tract  along  which  the 
fluid  has  to  pass.  The  operator  now  gets  above  the  patient,  and  placing 
one  hand  over  the  stomach,  and  the  other  slightly  lower  down,  throws  his 
whole  weight  upon  him  suddenly,  at  the  same  time  exerting  pressure 
with  his  hand  m  an  upward  direction— both  drainage  and  election  being 
thus  efficiently  produced.  To  remove  obstruction  from  the  mouth  and 
throat,  the  tongue  is  drawn  forwards  by  means  of  a"  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  held  protruded  at  either  angle  of  the  mouth.  A  bystander  may 
relieve  the  operaor  of  the  charge  of  the  tongue.  The  patient  is  now 
turned  on  his  back,  a  firm  pad  being  placed  under  the  region  of  the 
^omach,  and  the  head  being  the  most  dependent  part.  The  tongue  is  kept 
irlZ^fU  f  T'^^  explained,  and -the  neck  is  now  extended  backwards, 
onern?!  +f  respiratory  tract  is  as  open  and  free  as  possible.  The 

head  u^ffl  ?!,  Pf^'"^,^''  ""''"'^'^  bringing  them  back  above  the 

bv  a  1.1  f^^  ™3  each  other,  the  arms  being  held  in  this  position 
Stient  ti!!?'''! ^'^'fi"^  ^^"^^  '^^^^^^^^  To  effect  expiration,  the 
?n '  astrtrfl.  f  f  ^'T*^  P^^^^^^^^'  <^^^W^^^ion  is  made  by  k^eel- 
fin^ers  fnfl  ^  f  P^f*'  ^""^  ^^""^^^  ^^'^  «f        ^^'^^^^  so  that  the 

bands  bSno.  7h  i  f''''^^  between  the  ribs  near  the  sternum.  The 
^eic^htSwnv?  ^.""^'^  operator  throws  his  whole 

He  then  sudZl  '  "^^'^'^      ^"^^^  ^^'^'^^  increasing  the  pressure, 

then  suddenly  springs  back  into  his  former  position,  inspiration  being 
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now  heard  to  occur  witli  an  audible  blowing  sound.    Tlie  process  is  less 
fatiguing  than  either  that  of  Silvester  or  that  of  Marshall  Hall. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  in  detail  the  method  for 
restoring  i-espiration  recommended  by  Marshall  Hall.  It  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  intended  purpose  than  the 
plan  recommended  by  Silvester.  It  does  not  allow  of  the  inti-oduction 
of  a  sufticient  quantity  of  air  into  the  lungs,  nor,  if  introduced,  does  it 
provide  for  its  proper  expulsion  from  them.  (For  a  medico-legal  exami- 
nation of  these  methods  of  treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by 
Tardieu,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  1,  p.  312 ;  and  1865,  2,  209  ;  also  to 
the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  131.) 

Death  from  secondary  causes. — Drowning  may  operate  indirectly  as  the 
cause  of  death.    Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  persons  who 
have  been  rescued  from  water  in  a  living  state,  and  who  have  apparently 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  submersion,  have  died  after  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes  or  hours  :  others  have  lingered  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  have 
sunk  apparently  from  exhaustion.    In  those  who  perish  soon  after  removal 
from  water,  death  may  arise  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  obstruction 
of  respiration  by  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.- 
In  one  case  death  was  clearly  owing  to  the  secondary  effects  of  submersion. 
The  deceased  was  removed  from  the  water  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  cold  and  insensible,  but  he  breathed  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  fan- 
pulse.    In  about  three  hours  he  became  conscious,  and  spoke  a  little.  The 
insensibility  subsequently  returned,  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  he  died  in  about  twenty  hours  from  the  time  of  submersion. 
Marcet  states  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  among  the  secondary 
s^Tnptoms  in  those  who  have  been  removed  from  the  water  apparently 
drowned.    A  severe  spasm  of  this  kind  manifested  itself  m  one  case  while 
placing  the  person  in  a  warm  bath.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  leb.  i»67, 
p  .  148  )    When  death  takes  place  at  a  remote  period,  it  may  be  caused 
by  disease ;   and  a  question  will  then  arise,  whether  the  disease  was 
produced  by  the  immersion  in  water  or  not.    Such  cases  occasionally 
present  themselves  before  the  Courts.    In  one  of  these  (^ej/^-  i^^^Ja^V 
Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1845),  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  deatj  ot 
the  deceased  by  pushing  him  into  a  pond  of  water,  from  the  effects  of  whick 
he  died.    The  deceased  was  an  old  man ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  and  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards.     One  medical 
witness  referred  death  to  the  effects  of  the  immersion  -  but  as  he  had  not 
seen  the  deceased  after  the  violence,  and  there  was  no  clear  account  ottlie 
cause  of  death,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.    In  most  of  these  cases  itj^  i 
be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  connect  death  with  the 
.  the  fatal  result  does  not  take  place  until  after  so  long  a  P/^^'^^X^^ 
the  basis  of  medical  evidence,  we  must  rely  upon  the  nature     .«^e  d^^e^^ 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  immersion-z.e.  l^f^^^^^tri/cor^ 
cavity  or  organ,  and  its  progress  until  death  without  intermediate  lecovery 
or  interference  by  improper  treatment. 

POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  browned  person,  iUs 
necessary  to  rem°ember  that  the  external  and  internal  ^^^^^"^17^1 
much    accordino-  to  the  length  of  time  durmg  which  the  body  Has 
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removed  at  the  same  time,  and  one  is  immediately  examined,  while  the  other 
is  not  inspected  until  a  month  after  removal,  the  proofs  of  drowning  which 
may  be  discoverable  in  the  former,  will  have  disappeared  in  the  latter. 

1.  External  Appearances. — Supposing  that  the  body  has  remained  in 
the  water  only  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  the  inspection  has  taken  place 
immediately  on  its  removal,  the  shin  will  be  found  cold  and  pallid — some- 
times contracted,  under  the  form  of  '  cutis  anseriwi,'  or  goose-skin.  _  Casper 
considers  this  to  be  a  usual  accompaniment  of  death  from  drowning.  A 
contracted  state  of  the  skin  when  found  certainly  furnishes  strong  evidence 
of  the  body  having  gone  into  the  water  living  ;  but  this  condition  is  met ' 
with  after  death  from  any  sudden  shock,  e.g.  after  death  from  hanging. 
The  skin  is  often  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  livid  discolorations.. 
The  face  is  pale  and  calm,  with  a  placid  expression  ;  the  eyes  ai^e  half-open, 
the  eyelids  livid,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  mouth  closed  or  half-open,  the 
tongue  swollen  and  congested,  frequently  pushed  forwards  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips,  sometimes  indented  or  even  lacerated  by  the  teeth  ;  and 
the  lips  and  nostrils  are  covered  with  a  mucous  froth  wbich  oozes  from 
them.     Kanzler  has  noticed  in  the  male  subject  a  remarkable  contraction 
of  the  penis.    In  men  who  have  gone  living  into  the  water  and  been. 
dro^\Tied,  this  appearance  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Casper  and 
Kanzler ;  and  the  former  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  this  condition  of 
the  male  organ  after  any  other  form  of  death.    In  the  bodies  of  strong  and 
robust  men  it  was  found  short,  and  strongly  retracted  from  th.e  skin. 
('  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  ii.  1Q9.) 

The  body  and  limbs  of  a  person  recently  drowned  are  usually  found 
relaxed ;  but  cadaveric  rigidity  appears  to  come  on  quickly,  and  tbe  body 
is  often  stiffened  in  the  convulsive  or  distorted  attitude  which,  it  may 
have  had  at  the  time  of  death.  A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  this  dead  body.  (See  case  of  lieg.  v.  George, 
Hereford  Lent  Ass.  1847,  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  In  one  case,  the  body  of  a  man 
who  was  drowned  under  ice  was  found  with  the  arms  stiffened  in  the 
attitude  in  which  be  was  endeavouring  to  support  himself  on  the  ice. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  In  the  accident  which  occurred  on  the  ice  in  the 
Eegent's  Park  in  Jan.  1867,  by  which,  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
at^  once  precipitated  into  ice-cold  water,  it  was  observed  that  among 
thirty-four  dead  bodies  brought  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  many  of 
them  had  become  stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  active  exei'tion — the  hand 
and  ai-m  thrown  forward,  as  if  skating  or  sliding.  The  muscles  remained 
rigid  for  forty-eight  hours.  Those  who  were  brought  in  living  were  iu 
a  state  of  violent  excitement.  Some  were  delirious,  and  others  staggered 
about  like  drunken  persons.  The  faces  were  flushed,  and  the  pupils  dilated.. 
Ihese  were  suffering  from  shock  as  a  result  of  the  cold  immersion  (cold- 
stroke). 

The  changes  produced  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  by  putrefaction  in 
water  have  been  ah-eady  described.    (See  vol.  1,  p.  123.) 

Among  external  appearances,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  fingers  and 
feurtace  of  the  body  occasionally  present  ahrasions.  Gravel,  sand,  mud, 
weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found  locked  within  the  hands  or  nails 
ot  arowned  persons;  for  in  the  act  of  drowning  a  person  will  grasp  at  any 
ooject  withm  his  reach,  and  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  he  may 
txconate  or  wound  his  fingers.    Substances  floating  in  the  water  are  also 

^^'^  ears.  There  are,  however,  many 
no  tnW  "^"""'^^^gj^  such  appearances  do  not  exist.    There  may  be 

deJrp«  ^r''''  ?^  drowning  person  to  grasp :  this  will  depend  in  a  great 
coSnprl^''-fV  '  deep  or  shallow,  of  its  being 

nnned  withm  a  narrow  channel  or  not,  and  many  other  contingencies.. 
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In  all  case.1,  wlien  the  person  is  senseless  before  lie  falls  into  tlie  water,  or 
when  his  death  is  occasioned  by  syncope,  he  will  of  course  be  incapable  of 
making  those  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  such 
appearances,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  frequently  occurs  among  women 
who  ai"e  accidentally  exposed  to  drowning.  When  the  body  has  remained 
several  days  in  water,  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  is  found  thickened,  White,  and  sodden,  as  a  result  of  imbibition. 

2.  Internal  appearances. — On  examining  the  body  of  a  recently  drowned 
subject,  the  lungs  and  heart  present  the  appearances  usually  indicative  of 
asphyxia.  The  venous  system  is  generally  goi-ged  with  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood.  If  death  has  not  takeu  place  from  asphyxia,  or  if  the  body  has 
I'emained  a  long  time  in  water  before  an  inspection  is  made,  the  lungs  and 
heart  will  not  present  the  characters  about  to  be  described.  Some  physio- 
logists have  asserted  that  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
Orfila  has  stated  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  not  met  with  blood  in  a 
coagulated  state.  Much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  appear- 
ance than  it  really  merits.  Some  observers  have  found  the  blood  coagulated 
in  the  drowned ;  and  coagula,  like  those  usually  met  with  after  death,  are 
found  in  the  bodies  of  animals  drowned  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  If  the 
blood  is  found  generally  liquid,  this  may  be  due  to  the  imbibition  of  water, 
or  to  putrefactive  changes.  Riedell  found  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  to  contain  coagula,  in  inspections  made  fi*om  two  hours  to  five  days 
after  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  state  of  the  blood  in  the 
drowned  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  Beg.  v.  Barlcer  and  others  (York 
Wint.  Ass.  1846).  From  the  remarks  above  made,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  may  be  found  either  coagulated  or  uncoagulated  in  those  who  go 
into  the  water  living,  and  die  by  drowning. 

Riedell  found  the  epiglottis  commonly  raised.  The  lungs  are  more  or 
less  congested,  and  more  generally  distended  than  collapsed.  Casper  and 
Kanzler,  found  them,  as  a  rule,  much  increased  in  volume,  and  completely 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  so  that  when  the  chest  was  opened  they 
protruded  out  of  it.  This  did  not  depend  on  mere  congestion  or  fulness  of 
blood.  Casper  states  that  he  met  with  a  similarly  inflated  condition  of  the 
lungs  in  cases  in  which  death  had  been  caused  by  poisonous  gases.  ('Kim. 
Novellen,'  1863,  p.  543  ;  and  '  Ger.  Leich.-Oefi^n.'  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  Observa- 
tions in  cases  of  drowning  show  that  the  lungs  are  distended— m  a  flabby 
condition,  and  that,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  their  substance  by  water, 
they  have  lost  their  usual  elasticity.  Hence  an  impression  made  upon 
them  by  a  finger  is  preserved.  Riedell  long  ago  pomted  out  this  flabby 
and  dilated  condition  of  the  lungs  as  a  special  characteristic  ot  drownmg. 
Owing  to  their  structure  being  penetrated  by  water,  he  found  that,  altJiougli 
they  floated,  they  were  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  m  their  natural  state 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  lungs  are  usually  in  the  condition  ot 
imperfect  expiration,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  m  them  the 
chest  does  not  readily  collapse.  The  observations  of  Riedell  on  the  state  ot 
the  lungs  in  the  drowned  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  On  making  a  section 
of  anypart  of  the  lungs,  a  bloody  fi-othy  liquid  escapes,  air 
mixed  together  in  the  aii-cells.  The  appearances  above  f  ^^^^^^^  aie  onl^ 
likely  to  be  observed,  in  a  well-marked  form,  when  the  body  is  ™in«d 
soon  after  death.  The  winclfipe,  hroncla,  and  mmute  air-tubes  of  the  lungs, 
t  l  fecen  lv  drowned  subject,  kre  filled  more  or  less  with  a  mucous  froth, 

TZelto^Ce  sunk:;  one:  Wow  the  surface,  and  have  not  again  „.cn 
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to  breathe.  Bat  from  experiments  on  animals  made  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Medico- Chirargical  Society,  its  presence  in  the  air-passages  does  not 
depend  on  the  fact  of  a  person  lising  to  the  surface,  although  this  may 
increase  the  quantity,  but  rather  upon  the  violent  spasmodic  efforts  made 
to  breathe  under  circumstances  in  which  water  alone  can  enter  the  lungs. 
A  doo-  was  kept  entirely  under  water  for  three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  It 
made  the  usual  convulsive  efforts  to  breathe  while  in  the  water,  but  not 
after  removal  from  it,  as  the  animal  was  then  dead.  A  bloody  froth 
escaped  from  its  mouth,  and  on  inspection  its  lungs  were  found  to  be  filled 
^^rith.  this  froth.  Another  dog  was  submerged  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 
When  removed,  it  opened  its  mouth,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  respira- 
tion: it  was  dead.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody  froth  was  found  in  the 
air-tubes  and  lungs.  A  dog  was  kept  with  its  head  below  water  for  one 
minute,  and  it  recovered  when  withdrawn  from  the  water.  An  hour  after- 
wards it  was  inspected,  and  there  was  but  little  froth  in  the  lungs.  These 
facts  show  that  the  mucous  froth  is  produced,  even  in  two  minutes,  when 
there  is  entire  submersion  of  the  head ;  and  its  quantity  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  submersion,  and  the  violence  of  the  efforts 
made  to  breathe. 

The  presence  of  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  may  be  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  of  asphyxia  by  drowning.  When  discovered  in  the  lungs, 
associated  with  a  watery  condition  of  these  organs,  it  furnishes  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  mode  of  death.  As  its  presence  depends  on  the  reten- 
tion of  air  in  thin  vesicles  diffused  through  the  air-tubes,  it  is  obvious  that, 
except  in  recent  inspections,  i.e.  within  one  or  two  hours  of  death,  it  may 
have  wholly  or  partly  disappeared.  Water  passing  in  and  out  by  the 
windpipe  may  destroy  it — also  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  observed  in  the 
inspection  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  when  removed  from  water.  A 
similar  appearance  is  stated  by  Orfila  to  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  hanged,  or  who  have  died  from  apoplexy ;  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  Violent  efforts  at  re- 
spiration may,  however,  produce  it,  especially  if,  owing  to  the  loss  of  power  of 
swallowing,  any  liquid  should  find  its  way  into  the  windpipe.  Independently 
of  the  presence  of  ivater  (sometimes  mixed  with  mud,  sand,  or  weeds)  in 
the  larger  air-tubes,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  generally  drawn  into  the 
lungs  by  convulsive  efforts  at  respiration.  It  fills  the  cells,  and  penetrates 
the  substance  of  the  organs,  giving  to  them  that  flabby  or  doughy  con- 
sistency above  described.  In  some  cases  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may 
be  found  m  the  wmdpipe  and  lungs  :  this  occurs  when  a  person  has  been 
drowned  with  a  full  stomach.  Vomiting  takes  place,  and  the  vomited 
matters  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  attempt  to  breathe. 

The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  droAvned  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion, 
in  asphyxia  the  right  cavities  are  generally  found  to  contain  blood,  while 
the  left  cavities  are  either  empty  or  they  contain  much  less  than  the  right, 
v.;  c  an  asphyxiated  animal  be  examined  soon  after  death,  it  will 

blooralllf.  ^*\?'^^ties,  as  well  as  the  large  veins,  are  gorged  with 
on?l.V  .^l^^^V.  ''^'^'^.  ^7'  '^^^fcended  to   the  utmost.  When 

0?  ^r^onSf  Vf  '^^If^'  '^^^  1*^^  «-Pt-'i 
mortem  P.  W  '  V      ^""^  r^^*  ordinary  post- 

Wd  comno    .    ?      ""f '  ^sphj^ia,  whilst  the  left  side  is 

sa  d  (TaZ^  ^^il  «.^Pt^' appears  gorged,  as  has  been  just 
Ss  m?de  b^n   ^^'''if^^'  ^."'^       P-  ^0^-)  of  fifty-three  inspec- 

ts and%S  '^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  fo^^d  empty  only  in  two 

P  29ir  ''''^ff  "'''P^'^       fourteen.     ('Med   Gaz.'  vol.  48, 

^ij    in  one  case  of  drowning,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained 
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scarcely  any  blood ;  and  in  another  case,  the  only  medical  difficulty  regard- 
ing death  by  drowning  presented  itself  in  an  emptiness  or  non- distension 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  organ.  The  observations  accumulated  by 
Norman  Che  vers  show  that  a  full  condition  of  the  heart,  although  a 
common,  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of  asphyxia,  either  from  drown- 
ing or  any  other  cause.  ('  Med.  Jnrispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  441.)  It  has 
been  remai'ked,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  after  the  stoppage  of 
respiration,  and  that  the  period  at  which  this  organ  ceases  to  contract  is 
variable.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  sufficient  power  in  the  right 
■cavities  to  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  to  expel,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, the  last  traces  of  blood  received  by  them  from  the  body.  Emptiness 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  must  not,  therefore,  be.  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  death  from  drowning ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  absolute  proof  that  the  person  has  died  from  asphyxia.  Riedell 
states  that  in  half  the  number  of  instances  which  had  fallen  under  his 
observation,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  contained  equal  quantities  of  blood ; 
in  the  other  half,  the  right  side  contained  the  larger  proportion.  In  one 
case  only  the  emptiness  of  the  lef b  side  contrasted  strongly  with  the  fulness 

of  the  right.  ,  . 

-  A  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  hrain  is  described  as  one 
of  the  appearances  met  with  in  drowning  ;  but  this,  when  it  exists,  is  pro- 
bably a  consequence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs.  _  It  is  evident  that 
the  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  can  afford  no  presumption  that  death  has 
taken  place  by  drowning.  In  the  author's  experience  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  within  the  cerebral  vessels  has  rarely  been  so  great  as  to  call  for 

particular  notice.  ,   ,    „      -i  j^i   x  j.i     s  i 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  stomach 
contains  water,  which  appears  to  enter  into  this  organ  by  the  act  of 
swallowing  during  the  struggle  for  life.  This  may  be  salt  or  fresh,  accord- 
ing to  the°medium  in  which  the  drowning  has  taken  place.  The  quantity- 
is  subject  to  great  variation :  sometimes  it  is  large,  at  other  times  small 
and  in  some  instances  no  water  whatever  is  found.  The  absence  ot 
water  may  probably  indicate  a  rapid  death,  as  there  could  have  been  no 
power  to  swallow.  Orfila  has  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  is  occasionally  much  discoloured  in  drowned  subjects^ 
He  observed  also,  that  when  di-owning  took  place  while  the  process  ot 
digestion  was  going  on,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  often  had  a 
T)inkish,  red,  or  violet  tint.  When  the  dead  body  had  remained  a  long 
time  in  water,  this  membrane  was  observed  to  acquire  a  deep  violet  or 
brown  colour.  It  has  been  said  that  the  diaphragm  is  generally  much 
raised  towards  the  chest;  but  this  may  depend  on  gaseous  putrefaction 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  by  the  formation  of  g^B  m  the 
intestines.  Th6  urinary  bladder  in  some  cases  contains  urine— m  other.s  t 
irpS  Ltly  empty.  Casper  found  it  empty  in  one-half  of  the  cases  which 
Kamted.  ^It^is  obvious  that  the  state  in  which  the  ^^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
must  depend  on  its  condition  at  the  time  at  which  the  f  ^-^^  "^^^^^^^ 
(See,  in  reference  to  the  appearances  m  the  cW^^^,  a  If  P^^.^^ J^gston, 
'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  pp.  763,  ^54  . eg. ;  another  by  RiedeH,  Med.  Gaz^ 
vol.  46,  p.  478 ;  Casper,  '  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  vol.  1,  p.  87 ;  2,  p.  105  ,  and 
*Klin.  Novellen,' 1863,  p.  523.)  ,      ,     ^      i  o  i,oif  fTl.o 

A  ^,rv,ar,'«  hncW  bad  becu  in  the  water  about  an  hour  and  a  halt.  iJie 
iJXTll  nS-fonv  h„™  after  death  J^e  J^'-ted  .ta.e 

of  the  t he  talo     The  torgue  wa°  neither  swollen  nor 

i^LtrSpSid    M:L*%rSin  con.ide^hle  ,«ant.t,  was  tonnd  in 
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the  windpipe :  the  vesicles  were  exceedingly  minute  in  the  upper  part,  but 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  they  were  as  large  as  a  mustard-seed.  A 
small  quantity  of  clear  fluid  flowed  through  the  bronchial  tubes  when  the 
iim'o-s  were  raised.    The  lungs  were  not  collapsed:  they  crepitated  on 
pressure,  and  were  rather  bloodless  anteriorly;   posteriorly  they  were 
somewhat  gorged  with  blood,  apparently  from  gravitation.    The  stomach 
had  about  a  pint  of  fluid  in  it,  which  seemed  to  be  water  mixed  with  some 
tindio-ested  meat.    The  lining-membrane  was  slightly  pink  in  colour.  The 
rio-ht°side  of  the  heart  was  very  flabby,  and  contained  scarcely  any  blood. 
The  blood  throughout  the  body  was  quite  fluid.     The  appearances  of 
asphyxia  were  not  so  well  marked  in  the  lungs  and  heart  of  this  subject  as 
they  usually  are  ;  nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  windpipe,  air-tubes,  and 
stomach  was  characteristic  of  death  from  drowning.    As  a  contrast  to 
this,  and  as  showing  the  variable  nature  of  the  appearances  met  with  in 
the  drowned,  the  following  case  is  worthy  of  notice.    A  woman,  in  full 
health,  was  observed  to  be  intoxicated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  about  one 
hour  before  her  body  was  discovered  in  shallow  water ;  she  could  not 
therefore  have  remained  long  under  water.  The  body  was  examined  about 
sixteen  hours  after  death.    The  face  was  swollen,  and  of  a  mottled  purple 
colour.    The  arms  and  thighs  presented  patches  of  discoloration,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  whitish  froth  issued  from  the  mouth,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  chest,  although  a  small 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  escaped  when  the  body  was  turned  over.  On 
opening-  the  chest,  numerous  old  pleuritic  adhesions  were  found ;  on  the 
removal  of  which,  and  by  the  consequent  compression  of  the  lungs,  a 
discharge  of  watery  froth  took  place  from  the  mouth.    All  parts  of  the 
lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  were  much  heavier  and  of  a  darker  red 
colour  than  in  the  normal  state.    The  posterior  portions  of  both  lungs  were 
engorged.    The  windpipe  and  air-tubes  contained  the  same  kind  of  watery 
froth  or  frothy  mucus  as  that  which  had  issued  from  the  mouth.  The 
liver  was  large,  engorged,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour.    The  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  the  coronary  veins  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood ;  the 
left  cavities  were  empty.    ('  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  March,  1845,  p.  169.) 

In  a  woman  the  cerebral  vessels  were  nearly  empty,  the  lungs  rather 
voluminous,  the  bronchial  tubes  containing  a  small  quantity  of  frothy 
mucus,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  containing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fluid  blood.  There  were  slight  marks  of  inflammatory  (?)  redness  about 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — accounted  for  in  the 
stomach  by  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death  :  the  organ  contained 
about  a  quart  of  fluid  matter,  consisting  of  food  mixed  with  water,  probably 
swallowed  in  the  act  of  drowning.  There  were  no  traces  of  poison  in  the 
stomach,  nor  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  another  case,  the  eyes 
were  half  open,  the  hands  not  clenched,  the  fingers  straight,  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  very  much  congested.  The  lungs  were  distended,  the  windpipe 
was  empty,  and  the  air-tubes  in  their  smaller  ramifications  were  filled  with 
a  soapy  tenacious  mucus.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  larger  veins  were 
tUstended  with  fluid  blood.  The  gullet  contained  a  clear  watery  fluid— 
the  stomach  three  ounces  of  a  clear  fluid  destitute  of  smell  and  colour  with 
tne  exception  of  a  green  tint  from  a  minute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
lesemblmg  the  conferva  of  ponds.  The  liver  was  much  congested.  Thi,s 
woman  was  found  drowned  in  a  shallow  pond.  The  body  in  each  of  these 
cases  was  examined  shortly  after  death.    ('  Lancet,'  May  29,  1841.) 

HPT,+lT''  "^"""""^  *°  P^'^^^  reliance  on  the  appearances  pre- 

tTZ  \°'}y  after  two  or  three  weeks'  submersion.    The  putre- 

alter  +1,  P^''^^  (^ol-  1'  P-  124)  will  so 

ter  the  appearances  of  the  viscera,  that  a  medical  man  may  be  easily 
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misled  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.    In  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  Edward  South,  held  at  Lynn  in  March,  1871,  it  appeared  that  it 
had  been  three  weeks  in  the  water.    One  medical  witness  said  that  from, 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  his 
opinion  was  that  deceased  had  died  from  di-owning.    Another  contended 
that  from  the  lungs  being  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  death  had  not  taken 
place  from  drowning.    The  jury  could  therefore  come  to  no  satisfactory 
verdict.    The  proper  course  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  to  state  that 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  after  death  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  opinion.    The  difficulties  which  arose  in  Kirwan's  case 
{Beg.  V.  Kirivan,  Dublin  Commis.  Court,  1853),  depended  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  before  the  body  of  the 
deceased  woman  was  inspected.    On  the  day  following  its  removal  from 
the  water,  the  body  was  superficially  examined  externally.  Thirty-one 
days  after  death,  and  twenty-six  days  after  burial,  it  was  exhumed,  and  a 
proper  inspection  made.    The  lungs  were  found  engorged  with  blood ;  the 
heart  empty;  the  stomach  empty  and  contracted.    The  absence  of  the 
usual  appearances  found  in  recent  cases  of  drowning  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  woman  had  not  died  by  drowning ; 
therefore  that  she  had  died  from  some  other  cause,  and  her  body  after- 
wards placed  in  the  water.    Considered  apart  from  the  moral  evidence, 
the  inspection  of  the  body  threw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  cause  ot  death. 
Medical  evidence  based  upon  appearances  so  long  after  death  is  untrust- 
worthy.   (See  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout,  post,  pp.  22,  24.) 

WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  DKOWNING  ? 

I'or  a  correct  solution  of  this  question,  it  mil  be  necessary  to  considei^ 
how  far  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  drowned  are  '^^^^f  ^^^'f 
form  of  death  Among  the  external  signs  of  drownmg  when  the  body  s 
seen  soon  after  death,  are  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  contracted  state  of  the 
sSn  (cutis  anserina)  and  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  about  the  nostrils 
and  Hps.  The  absence  of  these  appearances,  however,  would  not  Prove 
that  X  person  had  not  been  drowned  ;  for  if  the  body  had  remamed  some 

7£:Xur^o:^otTl^A^r  ^  found  adhering  to  the  nostrils 

""""^sZe  of  the  sldn.-The  goose-skin  or  cutis  anserina  which  is  frequently 
1  ..r-tpH  ^n  the  drowned  shows  that  the  skin  possessed  the  hving  power  of 

diately  after  death  ^.a  whll^^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

would  be  bkely  to  resort  to  this  P^o«eeain  ,  j  internal 

admitted,  leave  the  fact  of  drowning  still  to  be  m^^^^^^^ 
inspection.  This  contracted  condition  of  *^«J.^\"^^^^^^        J<  Ger.  Leich.- 
f  or^a  naturally  rough  o^^  h^^^^^^^ 

e'lfn^ijle  \?ce%io  absence  must  not  be  taken  to  negative 

^,ees  of  the  body,  it  was  ^t^otU  Sev  tb^n^^^^^^^ 

found  locked  withm  the  1^^°^^^ '      ^^^^^^^^  circumstantial  evidence  of 

iects.    This  fact  may  occasionally  aftord  ^^xoii^  ^^^^^ 

Ihe  manner  in  which  a  If  i,^4*  evidently  been  torn  fx-om  the 

S^c::^  '^::Tt:^^^^ouo^  of  aj....  the 
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body  is  found,  we  have  strongs  presumptive  evidence  that  the  person  died 
ia  the  water;  for  although  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  the  deceased 
may  have  struggled  on  the  bank,  and  have  been  killed  prior  to  submersion, 
yet  in  the  value  attached  to  this  sign  we  are  assuming  that  there  are 
neither  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  nor  any  appearances  about  the  body 
.sufficiently  stiiking  to  lead  the  examiner  to  suspect  that  death  had  occurred 
in  any  other  way  than  by  drowning.    If  the  substance  locked  within 
the  fingers  or  finger-nails  is  sand  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  pond,  or  portions  of  weeds  there  growing,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  stronger  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  death 
having  taken  place  subsequently  to  submersion.     The  abrasion  of  the 
fingers  is  a  circumstance  of  minor  importance  :  no  value  could  be  attached 
to  this  state  of  the  fingei's  as  an  indication  of  a  person  having  perished  by 
drowning,  unless  it  were  in  conjunction  with  the  appearances  above 
described.    A  witness  would  be  constrained  to  admit  in  many  cases  that 
the  fingers  might  become  abraded  or  excoriated  after  death,  or  even  before 
submersion  ;  while  in  no  case  could  he  be  called  upon  to  make,  in  regard  to 
substances  found  grasped  within  the  hands,  an  admission  which  would 
invalidate  the  evidence  deducible  from  this  condition.     This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  a  person  having  been  alive  after  his 
body  was  in  the  water.    It  is  well  known  that  when  two  or  three  persons 
are  drowned  by  the  same  accident,  they  are  not  infrequently  found  clasped 
within  each  other's  arms — a  fact  which  at  once  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  living  when  submerged  :  so,  if  a  dead  body  is  discovered  still  holding- 
to  a  rope,  cable,  or  oar,  no  further  evidence  is  required  to  show  that  the 
deceased  must  have  died  from 'drowning.    Eoth.  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  closing  or  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet  as  evidence  of  this  kind 
of  death.    There  is  a  whitish  and  more  or  less  blue  coloration  of  the 
skin  and  a  persistent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hands  and 
feet.    He  states  that  he  has  found  these  appearances  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  of  submersion,  and  that  they  last  until  putrefaction  bee-ins. 
('Ann.  cl'Hyg.'  1867,  ],  223.) 

The  internal  appearances  upon  which  medical  jurists  chiefly  rely  as 
proofs  of  death  from  drowning  are— first,  water  in  the  stomach;  and 
secondly,  water  with  a  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

1.  Water  in  the  stomach. — Riedell  found  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  cbowning,  water  passed  into  the  stomach.  In  animals  previously  killed 
and  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  with  the  mouth  wide  open  no 
tlmd  penetrated  into  the  stomach.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  Water 
commonly  passes  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal  wHle  drowning  as 
a  result  of  the  act  of  swallowing.  It  has  blen  observed,  that  when  an 
ammai  IS  stunned  pnor  to  submersion,  water  does  not  pass  into  the  gullet  • 
and  when  syncope  occurs  none  will  be  found.  As  a  proof  that  its  entrance 
into  this  organ  depends  on  the  act  of  swallowing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
quantity  m  the  stomach  is  greater  when  an  animal  is  allowed  to  come 
beln^?!^^  t  """If  ^  ^""^  ^'P'""^'  ^^^^  is  maintained  altogether 
theTccn^r  P""^'".  °^  swallowing  is  immediately  suspended  on 

li^heTr        ^f^P%^^^a^axld  m  this  way  we  may  satisfactorily  account 

variable  a^^rfr^^  T.f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  i« 

is  nTlT^^i^  ^ :  and  there  are  some  cases  of  drowning  in  which  water 

of  eten  r' E^M^  TS'^"  t^*  ^""^'^  Ogston  in  five  cases  out 
had  been  f^'  ^^^^'^        dissecting  cats  which 

Cm  the  ITI '  ^  ^-eP^^tedly  remarked  the  absence  of  water 

kept  undpf  w     *      these  instances  the  animals  had  been,  invariably 

thus  in  a  con^?H  '  ^Tr!^^\^'^'^  "^""^^^^      ^^'^  submersion,  and  were 
s  m  a  condition  but  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  swallow  i  ig.  Water 
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does  not  i-eadily  penetrate  into  tlie  stomach  of  a  body  whicli  has  been 
thrown  in  after  death,  the  sides  of  the  gullet  being  too  closely  contracted 
,to  allo-w  of  the  passage  of  fluid.     If  putrefaction  is  advanced,  it  is 
■possible  that  some  water  may  enter  ;  but  a  medical  man  may  easily  judge 
fi-om  the  general  state  of  the  body  how  far  this  process  may  have 
been  concerned  in  the  admission  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Orfila  has  suggested  that  water  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person 
apparently  drowned  in  consequence  of  this  liquid  having  been  drunk  by 
the  deceased,  or  artificially  injected  by  another  into  the  stomach  after 
death.    It  is  difiBcult  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  the  latter 
objection  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  it  would  answer.    In  relying 
upon  the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
deceased  may  have  drunk  water  before  his  body  was  submerged.  The 
body  of  a  child,  aged  two  years,  was  taken  out  of  a  piece  of  water  and 
inspected.    The  usual  appearances  of  drowning,  with  one  exception,  were 
absent.     There  was  no  congestion  in  the  brain  or  lungs,  there  was 
emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  no  water  m  the  au-passages  and 
thus  a  want  of  evidence  of  death  fi^om  apoplexy  or  suffocation.    The  blood 
was  of  a  clear  red  colour,  and  very  fluid:  the  stomach  was  almost  hlled 
with  water  in  which  some  food  floated.     No  cause  of  violent  death  was 
apparent  on  inspection.     The  presence  of  water  m  the  stomach  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  playing  with  its  nurse  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream.    It  complained  of  intense  thirst  and  the  m-^-Jse 
gave  it  a  copious  draught  of  water.    Almost  immediately  after  this,  the 
Surse  having  walked  away,  the  child  must  have  fallen  from  the  bank  into 
?he  wS.  "  (Casper,  '  Ger.'  Leich.Oefei.'  vol.  1,  p.  91.)    The  discovery  of 
water  in  the  stomach,  except  under  circumstances  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
is  not,  therefore,  a  necessary  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed  during  the 

act  of  J-owBing.^^  e,^^ed  that  the  liquid  contained  within  the  stomach 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed ;  for  it  is 
possible  that  fresh  water  maybe  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  drowned 
L  iTwa^^^^        the  water  contain  mud,  straw,  duckweed  moss  diatoms. 


ir  Iny  s'ubsTanc     ie  I^Z  existing  in  the  pond  or  river  where  the  dro^- 

ing  oLux'ed,  this  is  a  proof,  when  the  i-P-^-^/Xr^/lfftr  v' 
bPPn  swallowed  by  a  living  person.    In  the  case  of  Mary  Aslifojd  (Uex._  v 

the  body  of  a  young  woman  was  f  jund  m  the  ^^^way       ^^^^^^  ^ 
that  led  to  a  strong  ^^^"^^f^^y^JT}.^^^^^ 

that  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence  «  ^  ^ 

having  struggled  with  the  «-PP°f  .-^J^^tr  The  ™  not  the  fame 
at  the  back  of  the  Xt^X  oTthe'ri^er  but  such^as  grew  at  the  bottom, 
•as  that  growing  on  the  banks  ot       nvej  d  ^  .^^^ 

which  the  deceased  had^P^^^^^^^^^^  A  case  in 

:^Llte  qu^s^tio^^f  diS  by  w.  —  a— ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

similar  circumstances  is  ^P^^f      .^^^.d  w^hTnjuries  on  the  head. 

1865,  i.  59.)    The  ^^^^^ -^^J^^.^^es  that"^?^^^  l^ad  the  power 

It  was  obvious  from  the  appearances  q  f 
S  swallowing  after  ^'-—^n  ihM 

-Bmj  St.  ISdmund's  Lent  Ass.  l°f  ^•J'°5 Z^''^^;  „{  „ere  disoovereil 
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elatclied  convulsively.  These  facts  aided  in  proving  that  deceased  had 
<lied  from  drowning.  The  absence  of  water  from  the  stomach  cannot, 
■however,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  person  has  not  died  from  drowning, 
because  in  some  instances^  it  is  not  swallowed,  and  in  others  it  may  drain 
4iway  and  be  lost  after  death  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

2.  Water  ioitJi  mucous  froth  in  the  air-imssages  and  lungs. — If  the  body 
is  removed  from  the  water  with  care,  and  is  examined  at  a  sufficiently 
■eai-ly  period,  these  appearances  will  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  death 
from  di-owning.    The  mucous  froth  is  generally  tinged  with  blood  ;  its 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  described  {ante,  p.  13),  and  other 
■conditions  have  been  pointed  out  in  which  such  an  appearance  may  be 
produced.    Riedell  regards  it  as  a  constant  sign  of  death  by  drowning. 
In  all  his  experiments  and  observations  he  states  that  he  found  a  frothy 
fluid  in  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  lungs.    After  death  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  air-tubes,  but  not  from  the  lungs.    The  mobiHty  of  this 
froth  is,  he  contends,  a  distinctive  character  of  death  by  drowning,  and  is 
not  met  with  in  any  other  form  of  death.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478  ) 
The  presence  of  a  frothy  fluid  would  undoubtedly  show  that  liquid,  from 
some  cause,  had  penetrated  into  the  air-passages ;  and  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  presence  of  water  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  considered  to  furnish.conclusive  evidence  of  death  from  drowning.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  absence  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  person  has 
not  died  from  this  cause.    A  mucous  froth  may  not  be  found  when  the 
body  has  remained  for  a  long  period  in  the  water  after  death,  since  by  the 
free  passage  of  this  fluid  into  and  out  of  the  air-tubes,  the  froth,  although 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  disappeared.    If,  after  removal  from 
the  water,  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  before  it  is 
•examined,  it  is  rare  that  this  appearance  is  seen.    The  mucous  froth  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  windpipe,  but  it  may  have  entirely  disappeared, 
•owing  to  the  incautious  manner  in  which  the  body  has  been  handled  on 
its  removal  from  water.    Thus,  if  removed  with  the  head  depending,  any 
liquid  which  may  be  contained  within  the  lungs  will  escape,  and  in  passino- 
through  the  air-passages  will  remove  the  froth.  * 
Water  and  foreign  sulstancesin  the  lungs.— It  has  been  stated  (pp.  3, 
12)  that  in  the  act  of  drowning,  water  is  drawn  with  considerable  force 
into  the  lungs,  by  violent  attempts  at  inspiration.    The  aspiratorv  force 
thus  exerted  by  the  lungs  is  considerable.    It  has  been  found  that  when 
the  heads  of  animals  were  plunged  below  mercury,  some  of  this  fluid  metal, 
in  spite  ot  its  great  density,  was  actually  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  o-bbules 
of  It  were  seen  m  the  air-cells.    A  fortiori,  this  takes  place  in  a  greater 
degree  with  water  which  is  forcibly  drawn  into,  and  permeates,  the  ipongy 
Sfflru  """IF'  rendering  death  more  rapid  and  recovery  more 

r  °^  asphyxia.    This  aspiratory  force  of  the 

rakfl  f  ^''^  measured,  and  is  found,  in  small  animals,  to  be  equal  to 

drawn^-n  W™""  f  ""'T'^  ^T'  ^^'V'  is  water  thus 

rl^ri        1         "^^^^  ^^^^^^  °^  substances  floating  in  it,  are  also 

earned  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  When  the  water  is  m^ed 

plunged  ttrfhfrr  '  ^^^^        ^^^J  l^een 

SSisted  nnd  h?''^'^^  P"^""  °^  breathing  and  swallowing 

to  he  conditS^  Til  f  deceased  has  been  drowned.  AttentioS 
of  imnortatr^r,  '^'''n'^  ^^^^^^  toget},ev,  will  therefore  be 

^ay  aid  t  T^rov^  r    ^^^'^'''^  child-murder  by  drowning,  since  it 

Cent.  Grim  Co,TL°'l«fi^^^^^         the  charge.    In  a  case  tifcd  at  the 
■throat  ]uno-^  „L\tF-  ^^^I'/o^?  greenish-coloured  mud  was  found  ia  the 
at,  lungs,  and  stomach  of  an  infant  whose  body  had  been  removed  from 
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a  pond.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  that  she- 
might  have  thrown  the  body  of  her  child  into  the  water  when  she  believed' 
it  to  be  dead,  and  one  or  two  gasps  might  have  accounted  for  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  stomach  and  lungs.    When  a  dead  body  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  has  remained  there  some  time,  water,  fine  particles  of 
sand,  mud,  weeds,  &c.,  may  pass  through  the  windpipe  into  the  air-tubes. 
Water  under  these  circumstances,  however,  does  not  penetrate  into  the- 
substance  of  the  lungs  as  by  aspiration  during  life,  and  the  amount  which 
passes  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  small.    If  simply  an  after-death 
effect,  the  water  is  found  only  in  the  larger  air-tubes  unaccompanied  by 
mucous  froth.    In  most  cases,  however,  the  effect  of  aspiration,  as  a  result 
of  living  power,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  examiner  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  forming  an  opinion.     Chevers  was  required  to  examine  the  body 
of  a  child  found  dead  in  a  tank  at  a  distance  from  the  house  of  its 
parents.    The  internal  appearances  showed  that  the  child  had  died  from 
drowning.    The  air-passages  contained  green  vegetable-matter,  and  the 
right  air-tube  was  almost  completely  filled  with  so  large  a  portion  of  an 
aquatic  weed  doubled  together,  that  it  appeared  astonishing  how  such  a 
body  could  have  passed  into  the  windpipe.    It  was  proved  that  no  weed  of 
this  kind  was  growing  in  the  tank  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found ;  and 
farther  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery,  that  the  body  of  the  boy  had  been 
found  by  a  woman  in  a  tank  near  his  home,  in  which  a  weed  like  that 
taken  from  the  air-passages  grew  abundantly.     She  had  conveyed  the 
corpse  to  the  more  distant  tank,  which  belonged  to  a  person  against  whom 
she  bore  a  grudge.    ('  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  351.)    The  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  was,  that  the  child  must  have  been 
livino-  when  placed  in  the  tank  in  which  the  weed  grew,  and  have  drawn 
it  in°by  its  efforts  to  breathe.    Its  presence  indicated  a  living  act,  and 
that  the  body  was  not  put  after  death  into  the  water  of  the  first  tank  but 
when  dead  it  was  subsequently  carried  to  the  second  tank  and  placed  there 

for  a  malicious  purpose.  _ 

A  medical  man  may  be  occasionally  required  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  drowning,  when- 
the  dead  body  of  a  person  has  been  discovered  in  water.  The  rules  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occa- 
sions are  given  at  page  125,  vol.  1.  They  are  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
owSg  to  the  diffexLt  degrees  in  which  putrefaction  takes  p  ace  m  bodies- 
e^pos^ed  under  similar  circumstances,  that  they  are  but  of  l^^tle  service  as  a 
basis  for  medical  evidence.  On  the  production  of  adipocere  as  a  lesult  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  body  in  water,  and  the  properties  of  this  substance. 

It°is  usuallf  taken  as  a  rule  that  putrefaction  in  water  takes  place  with 
onlv  one  half  [he  rapidity  with  which  the  change  takes  place  when  the 
bodv^s  exposed  to  L.  The  first  external  appearance  of  putrefaction  m 
t^tL  is,  according  to  Devergie,  a  green  patch  on  the  sternum,  and  not 
on  the  abdomen  as  in  ordinary  putrefaction. 

F  Offston,  iun.,  in  a  recent  paper  ('Ed.  Med.  Jour^  1882,  \V-^^h 
.nmmarfzes  the  characteristic  signs  of  drowning  as  follows.  1.  When 
XnXce  of  water  pours  from  the'mouth  on  tm-ning  the  corpse  face  down- 
abundance  oi  watu  F  ^    ^  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  if 

bfmadtto  iweTrom  the  chest.  ,ve  :nay  be 

■*  ilr,Titi„2  an  opSion  as  to  the  probability  oi  drowning,  espec.ally 
'\  th  i^s  olv  signr4.  rosy  redSess  of  the  face  and  bont  of  the 
when  the  .  .  corrugation  of  the  hands,  are  well 

'""'Ij-Zt^inTtx^^T^l^^-oMi^  injuries  are  seen  on  the  body 
Xoh  w'ouM  awea?  to  hjye  been  inflicted  before  death,  and  no  traces  of 
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•corrosive  action,  &c.,  from  poisons  be  observable  about  the  lips,  hands, 
■clothes,  &c. ;  but  to  justify  us  in  giving  a  more  positive  opinion,  we  ought 
to  have  furnished  to  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  locality  m  which,  and  the 
<!ircumstances  under  which,  the  body  was  observed  before  its  removal  to 
the  place  where  it  lies  for  examination.  2.  Where  a_  complete  inspection 
of  the  body  is  permitted,  we  may  give  a  more  positive  opinion  when,  in 
addition  to  the  external  appearances,  water  in  marked  quantity,  mixed  with 
white  watery  froth,  is  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and  also,  perhaps, 
when  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  is  seen  in  the  pleural  cavities  ;  when 
sand,  sea- weed,  &c.,  is  found  in  the  bronchi,  or  even  in  the  windpipe ;  when 
the  lungs  are  bulky  or  protrude  on  the  removal  of  the  sternum  ;  and  when 
the  blood  within  the  heart  is  wholly  fluid — especially  when  with  these  signs 
we  find  marked  appearances  of  asphyxia  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c. 


CHAPTER  54. 

SUMMAET  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — CASES  INVOLVING  MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS 
— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  LIVING  AND  DEAD — COINCIDENTAL 
CAUSES  OF  DEATH — MAEKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  DROWNED — ACCIDENTAL 
FRACTURES — WAS  THE  DROWNING  THE  RESULT  OF  HOMICIDE,  SUICIDE,  OR 
ACCIDENT? — DROWNING  IN  SHALLOW  WATER — DROWNING  FROM  PARTIAL 
IMMERSION. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  evidence  which  a  medical  inspection  of  a 
drowned  body  is  capable  of  affording  has  been  brought  under  review.  The 
only  characters  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  medical  proofs  of  death 
from  drowning,  are — 1st,  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  in  the  wind- 
pipe and  air-tubes ;  2nd,  of  water  and  froth  in  the  air-tubes  and  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs ;  and  3rd,  of  water  in  the  stomach.  An  early 
inspection  of  the  body  may  enable  a  medical  man  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  that  death  was  or  was  not  caused  by  drowning.  The  longer 
this  inspection  is  delayed,  the  more  ambiguous  the  evidence  becomes, 
since  the  froth  rapidly  disappears  from  the  air- tubes,  while  water  may  not 
be  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach.  The  great  cause  of  failure  in  obtaining 
medical  proofs  of  drowning  is  generally  the  unavoidable  delay  before  an 
inspection  is  made. 

A  man  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  and  the  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  to  the  Morgue.  It  there  underwent  a  minute  examination; 
but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  were  there  any  appear- 
ances of  disease  internally  to  account  for  death.  In  the  course  of  the 
inspection  it  was  found  that  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  aii--tubes  contained 
a  mucous  froth.  In  the  larynx  this  was  white,  but  it  had  a  red  colour  in 
the  air-tubes.  Devergie  states  that  it  only  differed  from  the  froth  as  it 
exists  m  the  drowned,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  large  vesicles  ; 
but  he  owns  that,  had  he  not  been  certain  of  the  contrary,  he  should  have 
presumed  that  he  was  examining  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  by 
drowning.  He  offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  appearance, 
i-nere  was  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  stomach,  amounting  to 'almost 
<i  pint,  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  as  in  cases  of  asphyxia.  , , ,  ■ 
frnmo^^^'^i^i''  ""^7  \^  suffocated,  or  may  die  from  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  ol^ 
welT^  I  r  may  not  be  indicated  by. 

wn/p^     1    appearances  after  death  ;  the  body  is  thrown  into  or  falls  into 

7^n^\Ti''T^'''\^^^''^  ^  ^"^y^-  When  taken  out,  water  may  be 
•    uu  m  the  Jungs,  but  there  may  be  none  in  the  stomach  ;  there  may  be; 
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no  mucous  frofcli  in  tlie  windpipe,  and  the  lungs  arc  found  more  or  less 
congested.  In  the  case  of  a  suffocated  body,  without  marks  of  external 
violence,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  death  had  actually 
taken  place  within  the  water  or  not ;  since  persons  may  die  in  water,  or 
at  the  moment  of  immersion,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  appear- 
ances of  drowning  would  be  either  obscure  or  entirely  wanting.  Ogston 
relates  an  instructive  case  of  death  from  epilepsy,  under  circumstances 
which  might  have  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  violent  death,  from  the 
l^osition  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found.  A  man  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  a  privy,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  and  fell  with  his 
face  in  a  piece  of  dirty  water,  which  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  with  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches.  When  discovered  after 
death,  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  and  one  cheek  were  found  to  have  been 
under  water.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  763.    See  2^ost,  p.  31.) 

If,  in  examining  a  body  taken  from  water,  we  found  the  appearances 
of  mortal  disease,  or  marks  of  external  violence  sufficient  to  destroy  life, 
there  would  be  strong  ground  for  suspicion.    Why  the  body  of  a  person 
who  has  really  died  from  natiXral  causes  should  be  afterwards  thrown  into 
water  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  upon  any  hypothesis  of  innocence, 
but  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  motive  when  murderous  violence  has 
been  used.    After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  weeks,  especially  if  the  body  has 
been  removed  from  the  water  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  that  period,  none  of 
the  usual  appearances  of  drowning  will  be  met  with :  in  the  present  day, 
no  practitioner  would  think  of  seeking  for  evidence  under  such  circum- 
stances.   The  medical  opinions  expressed  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion at  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cmvper,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Sarah 
Stout  (Hertford  Ass.  1699),  are  therefore  worthy  of  remark,  if  only 
as  affording  an  example  of  what  is  to  be  avoided  on  these  occasions. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  floating  in  a  stream  about  thirteen 
hours  after  she  was  missed.    It  was  buried,  and  six  weelcs  afterwards  was 
exhumed  and  examined.    No  water  was  found  in  the  stomach  or  lungs, 
which,  it  was  stated,  were  not  putrefied.    Six  medical  men  deposed  that 
when  a  person  was  drowned,  water  was  invariably  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  lungs  ;  and  as  none  was  found  in  this  instance,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  deceased  came  to  her  death  by  some  other  means  ;— in  other  words, 
that,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  she  had  been  murdered  by  the  prisoner, 
and  her  dead  body  afterwards  thrown  into  the  water.    The  prisoner  who 
was  a  man  of  education  and  good  social  position,  asked  one  ot  tJiese 
witnesses  whether,  after  six  weeks'  time,  water  would  remain  m  the  body  . 
The  reply  to  this  intelligent  question  was,  that  there  should  be  some 
because  '  it  can't  come  out  after  the  body  is  dead  hut  by  putrefaction ;  and 
there  was  no  putrefaction.'    The  medical  witness  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  without  «wallo^- 
ing  any  water,  or  that  the  quantity  swallowed  might  have  l^eju  ^mf  U° 
entirely  lost  in  six  weeks  by  transudation  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  the  substance  of  the  lungs.   The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    (See  p  24  ) 
The  dead  body  of  a  person  may  be  found  in  water  under  circumstances 
which  may  lead  to  a  strong  but  eii-oneous  suspicion  of  homicidal  mtei- 
ference.     A  gentleman,  J.  30,  who  had  retired  to  his  dressing-room 
seemingly  in  |ood  health,  was  for  some  time  missing  and  on  breaking 
open  the  door  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  sponge-bath  which  he  was  n 
the  habit  of  using.    He  was  quite  dead,  but  there  was  still  some  warmth 
fbout  the  body.  ^He  was  lyin^  on  his  face  in  the  bath,  with  his  nose  and 
mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water.    Some  time  before  he  was  thug  dis- 
covered a  fall  had  been  heard  in  his  room;  but  no  particular  notice  was 
Sken  of  £     The  body  was  inspected  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 
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Externally  there  was  a  recent  wound  of  the  skin  of  the  right  arm  above 
the  wrist  evidently  caused  by  pieces  of  a  washhand-basin  which  had  been 
broken    'There  was  much  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
The  heart  was  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
thickened.    In  the  right  ventricle  only  a  small  clot  of  blood  was  found  : 
with  this'  exception  the   cavities  were   perfectly  empty.     There  was 
some  cartilaginous  deposit  in  the  aortic  valves.    The  right  lung  was 
healthy,  and  presented  no  congestion:  the  left  was  wasted,  but  slightly 
congested.    An  inquest  was  held,  when  the  medical  and  other  evidence 
tended  to  show  that,  although  the  body  was  found  with  the  face  under 
water,  the  deceased  had  not  died  from  drowning,  but  that  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit— probably  epileptic  ;  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  sponge- 
bath,  breaking  the  washhand-basin  in  the  fall,  and  thus  producing  the 
recent  wound  of  the  right  arm.    It  turned  out  that  he  had  previously  had 
two  epileptic  fits.     Kesteven  has  related  a  similar  case,  in  which  a 
man  who  was  just  about  to  jump  into  the  water  to  rescue  a  boy  who  had 
fallen  in  by  accident,  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  and  died  in  three 
hours.    On  examination  there  was  effasion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  this 
accounted  for  the  apoplectic  seizure.    ('  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  34,  p.  295.) 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  appearances  of 
drowning,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  drowning,  it  is  some- 
times assumed  that  the  deceased  must  have  died  from  some  other  cause. 
The  general  impression  among  non-medical  persons  appears  to  be  that, 
whether  in  drowning  or  suffocation,  there  ought  to  be  some  particular 
visible  change  in  some  part  of  the  body  to  indicate  at  once  the  kind  of' 
death ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  notion  is  founded  on  false 
views.  A  medical  inference  of  drowning  is  founded  upon  a  certain  series 
of  facts,  to  each  of  which,  individually,  it  may  be  easy  to  oppose  plausible 
objections ;  but  taken  together  they  furnish  evidence  as  strong  as  is 
commonly  required  for  the  proof  of  any  other  kind  of  death. 

A  trial  took  place  in  which  the  witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined 
on  the  appearances  caused  by  drowning.  {The  Queen  v.  Longley,  C.  C.  C. 
Ap.  1841.)  The  mother  of  the  deceased  child  was  charged  with  murder  by 
drowning  it.  When  the  body  of  the  child  was  removed  from  the  water,  its 
mouth  was  closed.  The  prisoner's  counsel  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  most  usual  to  find  the  mouth  open  in  cases  of  drowning  ;  and' 
that  the  only  proof  of  suffocation  by  drowning  which  had  been  adduced  was 
the  mucous  froth  found  in  the  air-cells  ;  and  that  this  could  not  have  gone 
through  the  mouth,  because  the  mouth  was  proved  to  have  been  closed. 
The  air  might  have  passed  into  the  air-cells  of  the  child  whilst  sti-uggling 
m  its  mother's  arms  just  as  well  as  whilst  struggling  in  water.  After  what 
has  been  stated  regarding  the  mucous  froth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  involved  in  this  argument.  The  state 
of  the  mouth_  did  not  affect  the  question  of  death  from  di-owning.  The 
niucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  was  the  best  possible  evidence  of  this  kind 
ot  death.  The  mouth  might  have  been  spasmodically  closed  after  its  pro- 
cluction.  (See  also  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Owen,  Thomas,  and  Ellis,  Stafford 
?  Ass  1840.)  In  one  case  (Beg.  v.  Carnt,  Suffolk  Lent  Ass.  1861, 
ante,  p.  18),  the  medical  facts,  although  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  of 
tirownmg  when  taken  together,  were  individually  objected  to.  The  deceased 
was  tound  dead  m  a  pond.  The  body  was  removed  after  it  had  been  Ijing 
aoont  tour  hours  m  the  water,  and  was  carefully  examined  forty-one  hours 
'^^rZA  4.  J^^^.^^^^^  ™  hanging  back,  wet,  very  muddy,  with  leaves  and 
nZf  ™,"fled  m  it;  the  ears  were  muddy,  the  right  eye  ecchymosed,  the 
tSlo  '^qM  ^^P^  Wueish,  and  there  were  blueish  patches  on 

idce.   blight  scratches  were  observable  on  the  rigkt  side  of  the  face.  The 
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skin  had  a  dull  leaden  hue.   The  jaws  were  fixed,  the  teeth  tightly  clenched, 
and  the  tongue  not  protruding.    The  nails  were  filled  with  sand  and  mud. 
There  were  severe  bruises  on  both  arms  near  the  elbow,  equal  in  extent 
and  intensity.    The  tongue  was  greatly  congested,  and  covered  with  froth 
and  mud,  which  extended  backwards  to  the  throat  and  nostrils  as  well  as 
into  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  and  the  upper  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  of 
the  lungs.    The  lungs  were  engorged  and  greatly  distended  :  when  cut  in 
any  part  frothy  mucus  was  abundantly  poured  out,  and  a  watery  liquid 
escaped  on  pressure.    The  heart  was  healthy ;  the  right  and  left  cavities 
were  filled  with  black  fluid  blood,  free  from  coagula.    There  were  small 
pieces  of  green  weed  in  the  air-tubes  (corresponding  to  weed  in  the 
pond).    The  vessels  of  the  neck  were  distended  with  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood,  without  any  coagulum.    The  stomach  was  healthy ;  it  contained 
partially-digested  food,  with  about  a  pint  of  liquid  mixed  with  mud  and 
sand.    The  liver  was  enormously  congested,  bleeding  profusely  at  every 
section.    The  bladder  was  quite  empty,  and  contracted  to  the  smallest  size. 
The  sinuses  (large  vessels)  of  the  brain  were  not  much  distended,  and 
the  substance  of  the  organ  was  not  greatly  congested.    Image  gave  an 
opinion,  which  was  perfectly  justified  by  these  appearances,  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  drowning,  and  that  she  had  probably  bpen  held 
forcibly  under  water.    The  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  it  in  the  defence,  was  established  by  the  confession  of  the 
criminal  before  execution. 

In  Beg.  v.  Griffi^i  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.  1861)  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child  by  drowning  it.  The  dead  body  was 
found  on  the  bank  of  a  river.    The  defence  was  that  it  was  dead  when  she 
put  it  into  the  water.    The  medical  evidence  satisfactorily  proved  that 
there  were  no  marks  of  violence  externally— only  a  few  abrasions  of  the  skin 
as  the  result  of  accident.    There  was  some  sand  in  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
ears.    The  brain  was  healthy,  and  its  membranes  were  slightly  congested. 
The  lungs  were  congested  and  contained  mucous  froth,  which  was  also 
found  in  the  windpipe  mixed  with  sand,  particles  of  which  were  seen  m 
the  smaller  air-tubes.    The  lungs  were  fully  distended.    The  heart  con- 
tained on  the  right  side  fluid  blood;  the  cavities  on  the  left  side  were 
empty     In  the  stomach  were  four  ounces  of  fluid,  with  some  partly 
digested  food.    All  the  organs  were  healthy.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
refer  death  to  convulsions,  but  the  appearances,  taken  as  a_  whole,  were 
only  consistent  with  death  from  drowning.    The  judge  m  this  case  asked 
the  medical  witness  whether  he  was  not  influenced  m  coming  to  a  decision 
bv  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  found  on  the  bank  of  a 
river     The  witness  said  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
if  he  had  not  known  of  that  circumstance  ;  in  which  statement  he  was 
perfectly  justified  by  the  appearances,  for  there  is  no  disease  affecting- 
chndren  which  will  produce  them.    If  the  child  had  had  convulsions,  it 
was  stm  Exposed  while  living  to  the  action  of  water.    The  prisoner  was 

S«eSc  gravity  of  the  human  body. -At  the  trial  of  Spencer  Gowper  (ante 
p.  22)  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Sarah  Stout,  the  buoyancy  of  tlie  human 
body,  living  and  dead,  formed  an  important  paa^t  of  the  inquiry.  The  y 
of  the  deceased  was  found  floating,  at  about  five  or  six  mches  below  1^ 
surface  of  the  water,  in  a  pond  which  was  only  five  feet  m  depth.  Fiom 
th  s  cTrcumstance  it  was  assumed  that  deceased  could  not  h^xe  gone  livi  g 
inS  the  water,  because-as  it  was  alleged,  and  attempted  to  be  proved  by 

:jral  as  ^tL^— tlS^^^^^^^^^ 
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floated.    A  sailoi*  was  called  to  support  this  view,  and  although,  his  state- 
ments were  contradictory,  he  swore  that  in  all  the  battles  and  ship-wrecks 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  uniformly  observed  that  those  who 
were  really  drowned  sank,  while  those  whose  bodies  were  thrown  in  dead 
floated.    Hence,  he  contended,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  weights  to  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  at  sea.  '  Why,'  said  this  witness,  '  should  Govern- 
ment be  at  that  vast  charge  to  allow  threescore  or  fourscore  weight  of  iron 
to  sink  every  man,  but  only  that  their  swimming  about  should  not  be  a 
^scouragement  to  others  ?  '    ('Smith's  Anal,  of  Med.  Evid.'  278.)  The 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  contented  themselves  with  stating 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  drowned  sank,  without  taking  into 
■consideration  that  there  were  circumstances  in  this  particular  case  which 
might  have  accounted  for  the  floating,  and  have  entirely  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  of  death  before  immersion.  This  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  and 
in  women  there  is  less  bone  and  more  fat  than  in  males — conditions  which 
tend  to  render  their  bodies  lighter  than  water.  The  deceased  was  drowned 
in  her  clothes,  and  the  clothes  of  women  enclose  much  air,  which  tends  to 
give  to  the  dead  body  buoyancy  for  a  time.    In  addition  to  these  facts, 
there  were  some  stakes  near  the  body,  which  might  have  aided  in  support- 
ing it  by  the  clothes.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
or  of  gases  in  the  intestines,  at  the  time  of  death  should,  apart  from  all 
■other  considerations,  have  prevented  the  fact  of  the  body  floating  from 
assuming  that  importance  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  Court  and  some 
of  the  scientific  witnesses.    Other  sailors  were  called  for  the  defence,  and 
they  deposed  that,  after  their  battles  and  shipwrecks,  they  had  always 
observed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  sink,  whether  drowned  or  not,  and  that 
weights  were  attached  to  bodies  buried  at  sea  not  for  the  purpose  of  sink- 
ing them,  but  of  preventing  them  from  floating  as  a  result  of  putrefaction. 
This  is  the  correct  view  of  the  question.    Although  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  life  of  any  one  will  ever  again  be  endangered  by  a  question  of  this 
kind,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  human  body. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  in  the  living  healthy  state,  is 
made  up  of  the  combined  specific  gravities  of  its  different  parts  ;  so  that, 
as  m  all  heterogeneous  solids,  it  is  a  very  complex  quantity.  In  the  first 
place,  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body  consists  of  water 
—hence  the  question  of  specific  gravity  can  refer  only  to  the  remaining 
28  per  cent,  of  dry  solids.  The  only  part  of  the  body  which  is  lighter 
than  water  is  fat.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  0-92,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  the  proportion  of  fat  in  an  adult  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
1  AQ^^  r  V^'.  one-twentieth  part.  The  specific  gravity  of  muscle  is 
i  U86,  of  brain  1-04,  of  the  soft  organs  generally  1-05,  of  the  lungs  contain- 
ing air  0-94,  and  of  bone,  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  2-01.  The  lightness 
ot  the  fatty  portions  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  weight  of  the 
skeleton  (about  ten  and  a  half  pounds  in  the  male,  and  nine  pounds  in  the 
lemale),  so  that  the  naked  human  body,  placed  on  water,  has  a  slight 
tZ^'^'t,  ^.^'^  tendency  diminishes  just  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  body  immersed  ;  because  all  those  parts  which  are  out  of 
thP  r..  1-  •  ^  supported  by  water,  become  so  much  additional  weight  to 
An  ^^IJ''''  ?™™ersed.  Hence  the  frequent  cause  of  death  by  di-owning. 
cont  JunSr'T  .  ?f '''''  exhausts  himself  by  exertion,  raises  his  arms 
haw  t  ff  ''''  the  water,  and  as  often  sinks,  owing  to  their  weight 
ai^reVto  hi«  rf.'^'l  °i"-  ^  ^^igb^  l^^d  ^^ddeSly 

Sersed  +  J  ^^^^^        ^^^^^^  of        living  body  is 

80  littl  fri^  Tf     ^"-'T^^^  ""^^^S  expansion  of  the  chest,  differs 

httle  from  that  of  water,  that  a  veiy  slight  motion  of  the  h;nds  or 
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feet  -will  suffice  to  keep  a  person  on  the  surface.  The  head,  o-wing-  to- 
the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  has  always  a  tendency  to  sink  below 
the  level  of  water.  There  are  two  circumstances  which  cause  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  to  vary.  If  the  quantity  of  fat  is  proportionably  large, 
it  will  be  diminished,  and  such  a  person  will  float  more  readily  than  another 
in  an  opposite  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  hone 
renders  a  person  heavier  than  his  bulk  of  water ;  and  his  body  will  sink 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  another.  These  two  modifying  causes  of 
buoyancy  are  liable  to  constant  variation;  hence  the  different  accounts' 
given  by  experimentalists  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human 
body.  The  bodies  of  women  are,  cceteris  'paribus,  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
those  of  men  :  the  skeleton  is  smaller,  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of' 
fat — hence  they  more  readily  float.  Infants  and  young  children  float  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  the  quantity  of  fat  is  usually  in  large  proportion,  and 
the  bones  are  light,  the  earthy  matter  being  not  yet  fully  deposited.  Thus, 
in  infanticide  by  drowning,  the  body  of  the  child  rises  very  speedily  to  the 
surface,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  remain  altogether  upon  it. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  buoyancy 
of  the  living  human  body.  1.  Bespiration. — It  is  the  fact  of  the  lungs- 
being  filled  with  air  that  gives  the  general  lightness  to  it.  If  these  organs 
were  emptied,  and  the  chest  contracted,  then  the  specific  gravity  would  be' 
considerably  increased :  hence  it  follows  that,  cceteris  paribus,  a  person' 
with  a  large  and  capacious  chest  floats  more  easily  than  one  whose  chest  is. 
small  and  contracted.  Hence,  also,  in  a  living  person  the  body  has  a 
tendency  to  rise  out  of  water  during  inspiration,  and  to  sink  during  expira- 
tion, the  quantity  of  water  displaced  under  these  two  opposite  conditions 
of  the  respiratory  organs  being  very  different.  The  entrance  into  water 
with  the  chest  nearly  emptied,  as  the  result  of  a  loud  scream  or  shriek,  is- 
very  unfavourable  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  body. 

The  fact  of  clothes  being  on  the  person  may  also  make  a  difference, 
either  from  their  nature,  in  serving  to  buoy  up  the  body,  or  from  their 
weight  to  sink  it  more  deeply.    Women  are  sometimes  saved  from  drown- 
incr  by  reason  of  their  clothes  floating,  and  thus  presenting  a  large  surf  ace 
to°the  water;  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  their  bodies- 
often  remain  floating  on  the  water  immediately  after  death.  This  happened 
in  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout  (ante,  pp.  22,  24).    In  a  case  of  suicide  it  was 
proved  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  floated  on  the  sea-water  for  half 
an  hour  after  the  act  of  drowning:  it  was  probably  buoyed  up  by  tJie 
clothes.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  grayity  of  «^a-water  is- 
1-026.    This  differs  but  little  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  muscles 
and  soft  organs  ;  hence  the  human  body  floats  ^^?\f  t 
than  in  fres^h  water,  and  indeed,  except  for  the  weight  «f  ^^^^^^J^*"^^;^ 
would  have  but  a  slight  tendency  to  sink  in  the  sea   ^  drunken  man 
fBt  40  who  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  was  accidentally  drowned.  His 
Sody  did  not  ink^  It  was  observed  to  be  floating  with  the  face  do™rd« 
and^he  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water  :  -^^^^  .^^i^^^,  7^^^^^^^^^^^ 
issued  from  the  mouth.    The  man  appeared  to  be  alive,  but  insensible. 
In  attemp"  was  made  to  resuscitate  him  by  the  aid  of  the  --m-bath  and. 
o^her  means,  but  these  failed,  probably  owmg  to  the  water  ^hich  had 
penetrated  the  substance  of  the  lungs.    The  appearances        ^^  ^^ 
body  were  peculiar.    The  lungs  were  fully  distended,  but  there  was^ 
no  bloody  mucus  or  water  in  the  air-tubes.    In  the  wmdpipe  and  left, 
no  Diuuu.y  „  nnT,^PT\U  of  the  stomach  were  found  (pieces 
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of  tlie  food  having  been  drawn  into  the  windpipe  by  an  effort  to  breathe. 
The  floating  probably  omng  to  the  average  specific  gi-avity  of  the  man's 
body  not  being  greater  than  that  of  sea-water.    The  bodies  of  women  have 
been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  ponds  or  rivers  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  period  at  whicb  death  by  drowning  must  have  occurred.    A  woman 
who  was  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  evening, 
was  found  drowned  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning.    The  body  was 
floatino"  on  the  water  with  the  face  downwards.    A  factory-girl  fell  into  a 
river,  while  walking  along  the  bank  in  the  evening,  and  the  body  was  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  the  following  morning.    In  1857,  an 
accident  occurred  in  which  a  woman  was  drowned,  and  the  body  floated 
immediately  after  death.   The  dead  body  of  a  woman  was  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  a  pond,  three  or  foxxr  feet  deep,  not  far  from  her  house- 
She  had  been  missed  from  her  bed  a  few  hours,  and  had  on  only  her  night- 
dress.    The  body  was  floating  with  the  head  and  belly  downwards, 
the  head  and  legs  depending.    There  was  no  post-mortem  examination. 
Owing  to  the  floating  of  the  body,  and  the  mental  condition  of  the 
husband,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  first  murdered  his  wife  and  had  then 
thrown  her  dead  body  into  the  water.    There  was  nothing  but  the  floating 
of  his  wife's  body  to  support  this  hypothesis,  and  the  facts  readily  admitted 
of  another  explanation.  The  deceased  was  a  small-boned  woman  with  a  fair 
amount  of  fatty  deposit  about  her.     There  were  no  stakes  or  projections 
in  the  pond  by  which  the  body  could  be  supported,  and  the  buoyancy  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  clothes.    The  specific  gravity  of  her  body  could  have 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  water ;  and  as  she  was  found  floating  with 
her  mouth  downwards,  the  air  in  the  lungs  had  been  probably  retained,  and 
was  sufficient  to  support  the  trunk.    There  had  been  no  struggling  :  there- 
was  neither  sand,  mud,  nor  weeds  in  her  hands.    She  had  made  no  effort 
to  save  herself,  and  had  probably  deliberately  destroyed  herself  by  placing 
her  head  at  once  under  water.    The  female  body  when  it  rises  to  the 
sm^face  from  putrefaction,  usually  floats  belly  upwards. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  recently  dead  body 
unclothed  is,  when  left  to  itself,  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  when 
immersed.  The  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  and  their  penetration  by 
water,  and  the  fact  that  the  bones  and  all  the  soft  parts,  excepting  the 
fat,  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  offer  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  sinking.  After  a  variable  period,  generally  not  more  than 
a  few  days,  the  body  will  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  float.  The 
period  of  its  rising  will  depend— 1st,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  ; 
2nd,  on  the  nature  of  the  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh;  3rd,  on  the 
access  of  heat  and  air  in  facilitating  putrefaction.  If  the  gases  generated 
find  an  escape,  the  body  will  sink :  more  gases  may  form,  and  then  it  will 
agam  rise,  so  that  the  sinking  and  rising  may  become  alternate  phenomena. 
A  small  quantity  of  air  collected  in  the  abdomen,  as  a  result  of  putrefac- 
tion, will  suffice  for  the  floating  of  the  body.  Thus,  taking  the  specific 
p-avity  of  the  dead  body  at  1-08  to  I'l,  it  would  require  but  Httle  air  to. 
Keep  It  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  a  dead  body,  whether 
cieath  has  been  caused  by  drowning  or  not,  may  not  sink  at  all,  owing  to 
some  one  ot  the  counteracting  causes  above  mentioned. 

Marhs  of  violence  on  the  drowned.— The  chief  inquiry  with  regard  to 
marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  is,  whether  they  havo 
Jl!  r    T  ^T^^'^^  fc>rming  an  opinion,  a  witness  must 

^ve  Clue  value  to  the  accidents  to  which  a  body  floating  loosely  in  water 
ay  De  exposed.   Ecchymoses  of  considerable  extent  are  sometimes  seen  on 

meoW  ^  'w  ""^^         ^""^^^  ^""^^  carried  by  a  current  against 

mechanical  obstacles  m  a  river  or  canal.    If  the  deceased  fell  fi-om. 
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a  considerable  height  into  water,  his  body  in  falling  may  have  struck 
against  a  rock  or  projection,  and  thus  have  produced  extensive  marks  of 
violence.   Dead  bodies  taken  out  of  wells  often  present  considerable  marks 
of  violence  when  the  deceased  persons  have  fallen  in  accidentally,  or 
have  thrown  themselves  in  intentionally.    The  presence  of  these  marks 
must  not  create  a  hasty  suspicion  of  murder.    It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  forming  a  decision  in  cases  of  this 
kind.    In  clearing  up  doubtful  points,  everything  must  depend  on  the 
tact  and  acumen  of  the  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  to  conduct  an 
investigation.    The  first  question  which  he  has  to  determine  is,  whether 
the  injuries  on  the  body  were  produced  before  or  after  death.  (See 
Wounds,  vol.  1,  p.  487.)    If  after  death,  then  they  ought  to  be  obviously 
of  accidental  origin.    Accidental  violence  may  sometimes  be  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  a  practitioner  might  well  doubt  whether  it  did  not  indicate 
that  the  deceased  had  been  violently  treated  prior  to  submersion.  An 
instance  occurred  in  which  both  arms  were  accidentally  dislocated  at 
the  shoulders  in  the  act  of  drowning,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  jumped 
from  the  parapet  of  Old  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.    This  exploit,  it 
appears,  he  had  previously  performed  >vith  impunity,  but  on  the  last 
occasion  he  sank  and  was  dro^vned.    Both  his  arms  were  found  dislocated 
at  the  shoulder-joints,  in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  of  his  having  fallen 
with  them  in  the  horizontal  position,  instead  of  placing  them  closely  to  ins 
sides.    The  concussion  of  the  arms  on  falling  into  the  water  had  sufficed 
to  produce  the  accident.    ('  Smith's  For.  Med.'  p.  2280    Here,  then, 
we  have  a  proof  that  even  the  mechanical  resistance  offered  by  water 
alone  may  give  rise  to  marks  of  violent  injury  on  the  person  Effusion 
of  blood  from  this  cause  may  take  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  head 
chest,  or  abdomen.    Chevers  examined  the  body  of  a  sailor  who  fell 
into  water  with  his  head  downwards;  and  it  was  found  on  inspection  that 
there  wa^  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  head  beneath  the  aracW 
membrane,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  had  been  produced  by 

has  been  elsewhere  observed,  with  respect  to  superficial  marks  of 
violence,  that  bruises  or  contusions  are  not  always  visible  on  the  ^od.e.  of 
Se  droned  when  they  are  first  removed  from  water  _  The  great  point 
with  rerrd  to  all  marks  of  violence  on  the  disowned  xs  to  throw  ligh 
upon  thl  questions-lst,  whether  drowning  ^ 
and  2nd,  whether,  if  so,  the  act  was  the  result  of  accident,  suicide, 

"^^intcident  occurred  some  years  since  in  which  a  man  and  bis  wife  were 

thrown  into  the  water  by  the  overturning      f/f     J°,trcle  w^^^^^^^^ 
was  drowned.    On  an  examination  of  ^er  body  a  ^  cuc^e  ^as 
round  her  neck,  as  if  she  had  been  strangled,  but  ^^^'^^^^^  the  neck 
for  it.    She  had  evidently  died  by  ^ro^^g^^i^^if  ,t%^^^  time  of 

had  been  produced  by  the  string  of  a  ^lo^^f  .^'f^  presumed  that  the 
the  accident.    In  her  struggles  to  reach       boat  itj  pesume 
tide  had  drifted  the  cloak  in  an  opposite  ^^.^^^^'^^^     not  improbable  that 
the  usual  appearance  of  ^^-t  f  rang^^^^^^^^^     T^L  wa.  d'owned  while 
the  constriction  produced,      ^^J^^f  .^^^^^^  a  prisoner,  by  a  party  of 

being  escorted  along  the  banks  of  the  "^e^  J"'^'   drowned     Besides  the 
sokHers.    The  man  attempted  to  ^^cape,  and  -a^^^^^^^^ 
ordinary  appearances  of  drowning,  ther^^^^^^^^    de  ^^J^^^^^.  ^^^^^ 

^^r'^p^^^^^  ^Sers!^^^ 
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other  circumstances,  Barzellotti  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  had  been 
produced  by  the  collar  of  a  coarse  linen  shirt  which  had  been  tightly 
buttoned  around  the  deceased's  neck :  the  collar  had  contracted  from  the 
imbibition  of  water,  and  had  thus  caused  the  appearance  of  strangulation. 
('  Quest  di  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  329.  For  another  case,  see  Henke'a 
'Zeitschrift,'  1840,  vol.  1,  p.  126,  Erg.  H.)  In  the  winter  of  1839, 
a  man  was  carried  away  and  drowned  in  attempting  to  ford  a  swollen 
stream.  When  the  body  was  found  it  had  been  so  placed  by  the  current, 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  was  locked  against  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
giving  rise  to  an  ecchymosed  patch  like  that  which  is  sometimes  produced 
by  manual  strangulation.  [For  the  report  of  another  case,  in  which  there 
was  much  violence  to  the  neck,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  1, 
p.  258,  Erg.  H.] 

It  might  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  circumstantial  evidence 
Avould  commonly  show  how  the  mark  had  originated.  In  admitting  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  we  must  remember  that  circumstances,  as  matters 
of  proof,  do  not  always  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  or  occur  to  our 
minds,  at  the  precise  time  that  the  law  stands  most  in  need  of  them.  "While, 
then,  we  use  great  caution  in  drawing  an  inference  when  there  are  such  strong- 
grounds  for  suspicion,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  carefully  the  most 
tri^dal  appearances.  In  a  case  of  murder,  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased 
Avas  discovered  in  a  mill-stream,  there  was  only  one  slight  ecchymosed 
depression  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  as  if  fi-om  a  finger.  The  surgeon 
suspected  from  this,  that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled  by  the  pressure 
of  a  hand  on  the  neck.  The  marks  of  drowning  in  the  body  were  wanting, 
and  the  medical  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  death  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  confession  of  the  criminal.  Such  incised  wounds  may  be  found 
on  the  body  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  accident.  (Beg.  v. 
Upton,  Leicester  Sum.  Ass.  1864.) 

Accidental  fractures  in  the  droivned. — Fractures  are  not  often  met  with 
in  the  drowned  as  the  result  of  accident.  Certain  fractures,  likely  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  death,  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having 
occurred  after  drowning ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  may  show 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  accident  at  or  about  the  time 
of  submersion.  This  point  was  raised  in  Beg.  v.  Kettleband  (Nottingham 
Wmt.  Ass.  1843),  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
boy  aged  ten  years.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  pond  soon  after  he 
had  been  seen  healthy  and  well.  An  inquest  was  held,  no  inspection  of  the 
body  was  required  by  the  coroner,  and  the  jury  were  directed  to  return  a 
verdict  of  found  drowned.'  An  inspection  was,  however,  subsequently 
T  !'  ''^''^  ^""^  observed  to  be  very  loose,  and  on  further  examination 
the  toothlike  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  found  to  be 
separated  from  the  first  (the  atlas),  and  the  ligaments  were  ruptured.  The 
turee  medical  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  deposed  that  this 
Usplacement  had  caused  death  by  compressing  the  spinal  marrow ;  that  the 
caS  >f  d/^"'ing  life    and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been 

hrnl    if  ^r^"  ^  ^^^^  ^«  *liere  was  no  mark  of  a 

in  a^P^7fl  f '  ^""^  ^""^  ^        muddy  bottom, 

or  a  ffn  i  J'  'T'^^  ^^^^y  *°  ^^^e  arisen  from  a  blow 

tL  rdv?>,n'nT  r'r'^r '.''',  ^""^^^^^^^^  production  that 

was  ints  Jr'^  ffl^"  ?'  ''^"^^  ^^^^^  ^°r«ibly  rotated  on  the  trunk.  It 
oecu  ^«       o/^t  for  immediate  death,  and  it  could  not 

-I  t  tLT  r  ^fter/^eath  f rom  any  other  cause.  He^ce  it  was  infeiTed 
liadi;sultorl  r  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^a"«^d       drowning;  2nd,  that  it 

the  Lcond  vlTv,      ^°™P^;f«f     of  the  spinal  marrow  by  displacement  of 

second  vertebra;  and  3rd,  that  this  injury  must  have  been  inten- 
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tionally  produced  by  some  person  prior  to  submersion.  Circumstances 
fixed  the  crime  on  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter. 

It  is  an  important  question,  whether  fractures  of  the  vertehrce  of  the 
neclc  can  occur  from  accident  alone,  at  or  about  the  time  of  drowning.  In 
the  above  case,  the  medical  Avitnesses  had  probably  good  reasons  for  deny- 
ing that  the  injury  was  accidental,  although  such  an  opinion  cannot  always 
be  safely  expressed  merely  from  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the 
head.    In  1858,  a  gentleman,  in  jumping  from  a  bathing-machine  head- 
foremost into  water  more  shallow  than  he  had  expected,  caused  a  fracture 
and  displacement  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  which  led  to  death.    A  man 
threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.   He  rose  to  the  surface,  but  fell  back 
senseless.    When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  the  account  he  gave  of 
the  accident  was,  that  he  felt  his  hands  touch  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but 
to  save  his  head  drew  it  violently  back,  upon  which  he  lost  consciousness. 
He  died  in  about  ten  hours,  and  on  examination  the  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  was  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  were  gorged, 
and  the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with  blood.    The  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra 
of  the  neck  was  broken  across  about  the  middle  of  its  depth,  and  the  two 
pieces  were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral  parts.    As  there  was  no 
mark  of  contusion  or  dirt  on  the  head,  Reveillon  believed  that  the 
fracture  arose  fi-om  muscular  action,  and  not  from  a  blow  received  by 
striking  the  bottom  :  but  this  is  doubtful.    In  another  instance  a  sailor 
lumped  headlong  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being  spread  thi-ee  feet 
below  the  surface.    He  immediately  became  motionless,  and  died  m  forty- 
eiffbt  hours.    The  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrae  of  the  neck  were  found 
extensively  fractured,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  crushed  and  lacerated, 
r  Chelius's  Surgery,'  Fractures.)    In  tHs  case  the  fracture  must  have 
resulted  from  contact  with  the  water  or  the  sail;  but  as  the  latter  was 
freely  floating,  this  would  be  a  yielding  medium:  hence  this  injury  may 
occu?  accidentally  in  cases  in  which  we  might  ^ot  be  prepared  to  look  for 
it     (For  an  important  case,  see  '  Ann.  d  Hyg.  IS^y,  ^,  i-Jo.) 

Was  droiomng  the  result  of  homicide,  suicide,  or  accident  ?— Although 
the  question  whether  the  act  of  drowning  was  the  result  of  si^^cide  c,i 
murder  properly  falls  within  the  province  of  a  pry,  there  are  certain 
po'rinVation  to  it  which  require  to  be  noticed  by  a  -^^-f  ^^^^ 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  examination  of  the  body 
w^ll  show  any  difference  in  either  of  the  three  «°PP«;f^  kinds  of  dea^h. 
S  far  as  the  phenomena  of  drowning  are  ^o^^^^^^^' .f^^^  f 

onj»,  and  have  rufe   but  it  the  person       fallen  from 

drowning  this  is  almost  a  constant  rule .  but  ii       V  ,j„tions  on 

any  height  his  body  may  be  -l^f^^^^^jj^^'^^^^^^^^  tTe  waL-aUow 

i^.Xri^l:T:srif^.^\"^^^  ^  -tt  rr^sc 

with  r=  i^-V'  -on  to  thin,  that 
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a  man  took  a  fatal  dose  of  aconitine,  and  then  swam  out  to  sea.  Thus 
then,  besides  the  accidental  violence  of  accidental  drowning,  we  may  meet 
with  violence  on  the  person  evidently  indicating  wilful  perpetration.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  violence  ?  Is  it  to  be  defined  ?  Can  it  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  positively  homicidal  ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must  depend  on  the  cu-cumstances  proved  in  each  case.  The 
author  had  notes  of  three  cases  in  which  men  cut  their  throats  deeply  just 
before  throwing  themselves  into  deep  water.  In  another  instance  poison 
was  swallowed  shortly  before  the  suicidal  act  of  drowning.  The  discovery 
of  poison  in  the  stomach  of  a  drowned  person  does  not  furnish  any  proof 
that  the  act  was  homicidal.  Toulmouche  collected  a  number  of  cases  of 
great  interest  in  this  respect,  as  they  show  the  circumstances  which  may 
lead  to  a  medical  presumption  of  suicide  or  homicide.  ('  Ann.  d'Hvff  '  1868 
1,154.)  _  J'5  , 

Broxoning  in  shallow  water. — Homicide  has  been  sometimes  presumed 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  a  body  has  been  discovered. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  whether  a  person 
intent  on  suicide  could  actually  drown  himself  in  shallow  water.  This 
question  has  been  long  since  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  occun-ence 
of  several  well-authenticated  cases.  The  mere  immersion  of  the  mouth  in 
water  not  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  will  produce  all  the  phenomena  of 
death  by  drowning.  Devergie  mentions  an  instance  where  a  man  was 
found  drowned  in  a  small  stream,  his  face  towards  the  ground,  and  his 
head  just  covered  by  the  water,  which  was  not  more  than  foot  in  depth. 
On  dissection  there  were  all  the  appearances  of  drowning  present,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel  was  found  occupying  the  windpipe  and 
smaller  air-tubes.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  332.)  A  woman  committed  suicide 
by  breakmg  a  hole  m  the  ice  of  a  pond,  and  thrusting  her  head  into  the 
water  the  rest  of  her  body  being  out.  In  1837  a  man  was  found  dead 
near  Mitcham.  He  was  discovered  lying  on  his  face  in  a  small  stream  of 
water  only  six  inches  deep.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  it  did  not 
coyer  the  deceased's  body  or  his  head.  There  was  clear  evidence  that 
this  was  a  case  of  suicidal  drowning.  In  1855  a  man  was  found  drowned 
m  a  water-cistern,  which  at  the  time  had  in  it  only  fourteen  inches  of 
water,    (bee  ante,  p.  22.) 

.^f.If-^'^if  ^^^^^r  ^^^^^  circumstances  does  not  necessarily 

establish  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  one  or  more 
assailants  may  hold  a  person's  head  in  such  a  position  sufficiently  long  to 
destroy  hfe  ;  but  as  the  person  might  be  capable  of  making  resistance  we 
ought  then  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  So  aTain  sunh  ^ 
position  IS  by  no  means  incompatible  with  accidental  dr^ownin'gf  and'  on  thi^ 
It  may  happen  that  a  medical  practitioner  will  be  called  to  express  an 
TZZ  ^  intoxication,  or  when  suddenly  aSked  by 

8ma7.17tP'^;  °'  fP^P^^^^.'.^^y  f^ll  ^ith  Ms  face  in  a  gutter,  ditch  or 
extriLr  V  ^^ti^^'i^^  tl^is  position,  not  having  the  powe^  to 

extricate  himself.     Even  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  must  not  bp  fnn 

?a?e  LT*™tt°P™^*■^?^"^^^^^^••  A  man  was  foLTd  ad  tiJh  S 
bodv  tT  "^f      T^'  f ^""^  ^"^"^^1  contusioni  on  his 

that  he  had  been  mvirc^^Z^  LT  ,  .^herewas  no  reason  to  suppose 
drowned  underTmirdrclsta^^^^^^^  "^^^'^  Mplessness,  m^/ be 

dvow^LTZ/rj"^^^^^^  i«      d«-bt  that  murder  by 

iriwater.^XSse  of  thT«  V  !f  '^'^\^^\^^^'^^^^oU  of  the  body  being  immersed 
A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes  in  1841 
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(T/ie  Queen  v.  Yaxley),  and  the  pi-isoner  was  convicted.    It  appears  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  prisoner  destroyed  her  infant  child  was  by  immersing 
its  head  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pail  of  water.    She  removed  it  before  it 
was  quite  dead ;  but  it  soon  died,  with  slight  convulsive  motions  of  the 
limbs.    The  case  was  rendered  obscure  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  had  evidently  not  been  immersed;  and  the  only  conceivable  means  of 
drowning  were  in  a  small  duck-pond  adjoining  the  house,  which  was 
covered  with  weeds ;  but  no  weed  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  child, 
although  a  quantity  of  water  was  there  present.    In  1854,  a  case  occurred 
in  London,  in  which  a  woman  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  ot  a 
child  by  drowning  it.    The  child  was  found  dead,  with  its  face  m  a  basm 
of  dirtv  water.    The  prisoner  had  placed  the  child  in  this  position,  and 
had  then  locked  the  door.    The  death  of  a  child  under  these  singular^ 
circumstances  is,  however,  quite  compatible  with  accident.     1^  1H4H, 
Tubbs  was  called  to  see  a  child,  set.  18  months,  which  was  stated  to 
be  dying.    On  his  arrival  he  found  it  dead :  the  skm  was  cold,  and  the 
countenance  calm  and  pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  h^d  discoloration 
rSe  centre  of  each  cheek.    The  eyelids,  as  weU  as  the  mouth  were 
half  open     The  pupils  were  largely  dilated.    A  frothy  mucus,  tinged 
^th  blood  was  escaping  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.     The  tongue 
Tas  swollek  and  protruded.    The  mother  of  the  infant,  a  respectable 
womr  ga?e  the  following  account  :-She  was  washmg  m  one  room, 
wX  the  child  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  between  the  rooms 
while  tiie  cniia  w  "f  water.    She  went  out  of  the  house 

?'ThiTtwrmiStes^and  0^^^^^^^^^  she  found  the  child  with  its  head 
for  ^ater  the  heels  and  part  of  the  body  hanging 

downwards  in  the  pail  ^^^^  "^She  snatched  it  out  and  tried  to  revive  it, 

was  found  dead  in  a  water-cisfcern  J^^^  J^^^^^^^!^^  ^i,  feet  Lted 
dressed;  his  head  was  downwards  m  t^e  jater  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
on  the  edge  of  the  cistern  It  was  ^^P^f ^.^^ts^eaTto  into 
to  the  taprhe  had  lost  his  balance         M^^^^       ^The  f-ts  seemed 

the  water  and  was  ca^    occuied  t  London,  in  1841,  in  which 

to  point  to  accident.    A  case  occui-rea  ^  ^^^^ 

a  drunken  man  was  drowned  ^jJ^l^^S  ^i^lCgre^ter  part  of  his 

Canal,  with  his  head  part  y  f        ^J*^^'  Yfw  J  bv  partial  immersion 

body  lay  on  the  bank  out  of  ^^^^^^^J  .  "  ^^d  many  years  since,  by 

that  the  Italian  boy,  Carlo  f;''^^'.^^J^llTio  Tel/the  body  for  the 

Bishop  and  Williams,  ^^^^  f  ',3  ^ 

purposes  of  dissection.    The  murderers  nrs  ^.^  ^^^^^ 

and  then  suspended  .^^^^fV^Zv    A  medical  man,  there- 

but  a  few  inches  below  the  ^^^f^^  ^.^^^^^i^jtspectin  the  cause  of  death 
fore,  must  -t  allow  himself  to  be  d^^^^^^^^  been  immersed,  or  that 

on  finding  that  the  form  of  murder,  when  the  inspection  is 

the  clothes  are  not  wet.    in  this  101  appearance  of  wetness,  and 

'^"^"tlt  wahttuhttwtdsT^^^^^  foJg-n  ^.aers.  .na,  be  found 

Ugotures  on  the  ''"f ^'TZftouid  by  ooi-ds,  it  is  usually  considered 
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cases  are  recorded  ia  which  suicides  have  bound  themselves  in  this  manner 
before  throwing  themselves  into  water,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  chance  of  their  escaping  death.    In  1832  the  body  of  a 
man  was  removed  fi-om  the  Seine,  his  neck,  legs,  and  hands  being  secured 
together  by  a  cord  furnished  with  a  slip-knot.    There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  had  died  from  drowning,  and  that  the  act  was  one  of  suicide,  the 
coi'd  being  so  placed  on  his  body  that  a  person  could  have  easily  placed  it 
on  himself.    In  this  case  there  was  no-great  degree  of  ecchymosis  produced 
by  the  cord,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  there  should  have  been  when 
it  was  an-anged  by  a  •  suicide,  since  his  abject  would  be  merely  that  of 
rendering  himself  helpless  by  securing  his  arms  and  legs.    This  he  would 
doubtless  accomplish  without  giving  himself  much  pain.    A  case  somewhat 
similar  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  at  Richmond  in  1870.  The  hands  and 
legs  of  the  deceased  were  found  tied.     Round  the  wrists  there  was  a  slip- 
knot by  which  the  cord  could  be  drawn  tightly.    The  legs  were  also  tied 
in  front.    The  circumstantial  evidence  proved  that  this  was  an  act  of 
suicide.    If  the  marks  bear  the  evidence  of  violent  constriction,  especially 
on  loth  ivrisfs,  or  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  presumption  of  murder 
becomes  strong.    In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would  be  obviously  of  great  im- 
portance to  determine  whether  the  deceased  had  really  died  from  drowning 
or  not;  since,  if  his  death  had  not  been  caused  by  drowning,  the  fact  of  his 
body  so  bound,  being  discovered  in  water,  would  furnish  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  murder.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  1,  207.) 

Weights  attached  to  the  hochj.—U  a  body  is  taken  out  of  water  with 
heavy  weights  attached  to  it,  the  question  of  accident,  as  in  the  fonner 
case,  is  removed.  It  must  be  either  homicide  or  suicide,  and  doubt- 
less many  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  case  of  murder.  Several 
instances  have,  however,  occurred  in  which  persons  have  committed  suicide 
by  drowTung,  and  heavy  weights  have  been  found  attached  on  their  feet 
and  iiands,  or  in  or  about  the  dress. 
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CHAPTER  55. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH— DEATH  FEOM  THE  SECONDARY  EFFECTS— APPEARANCES  AFTER 
^^f!^"*'^''^  ^^"^  °^    LIGATUKE-UNECCHTMOSED    MARKS— WAS 

^vf^rv^f ^^'''''''^  P-HANGING  AFTER  DEATH-SUMMAET  OF  MEDICAL 
7vZZ^         ""^^         VIOLENCE  ON  THE  HANGED-WAS  THE  HANGING  THE 

Z^f  .p.f °^  P-HOMICIDAL  HANGING-INFER- 

ENCES FROM  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BODY. 

S7eVhit't^Vwf'^r'"V~^^^^^^'^^^^«^^^  *°  understand  that  kind 
ot  death  m  which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended  by  the  neck 

death  comSv  '^3^  7  'Tf  ""^^'^  ^^^^ 

great  mrsZ  unoin  fl  T  «^J^>f«..  although  this  must  depend  in  a 
S^e  degree  of  „?o,?„t  position  of  the  ligature  on  the  neck,  as  well  as  on 
uppei  mrt  of  llTZ  l  '^'''^'''f'  i«  loose,  or  applied  to  the 

and  thS  the  cerebri  '■ ^''^"^^^^^  '^^^  ^"^^^h  the  lungs, 

rupted  by  the  compres- 

VOL.  „    ^  '  ^^^^  C'^se  apoplexy  of  the  congested 
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kind  is  induced,  and  operates  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  mixed  condition  of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy, 
and  according  to  the  observations  of  Casper  and  Remer  this  is  actually  met 
with  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  The  following  table  represents  the 
results  at  which  they  arrived  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
cases : — 

Eemer.  Casper. 
Apoplexy       .       .       .     9       .       .  .9 
Asphyxia       .       .       .6       .       .  .14 
Mixed  conditions   .       .68       .       .  .62 

Total       .       .83       .       .  .85 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  that  death  takes 
place  at  different  intervals  of  time  after  suspension.    This  difference  is 
probably  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  constriction  produced 
by  the  ligature.    If  the  rope  should  press  upon  the  larynx,  or  above  this 
organ,  the  closure  of  the  air-passages  will  not  be  so  complete  as  if  it  pressed 
iipon  the  windpipe  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.   A  slight  degree 
of  respiration  might  in  the  former  case  continue  for  a  short  interval,  by 
which  the  life  of  a  person  would  be  prolonged,  while  in  the  latter,  death 
would  be  immediate.    If  the  windpipe  is  in  part  ossified,  the  pressure  of 
the  ligature  is  less  perfect,  and  death  will  then  take  place  more  slowly.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  respu-ation 
is  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  neck  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that, 
Tinder  the  circumstances  in  which  hanging  generally  takes  place,  the  cord 
or  lio-atiire  should  exert  any  pressure  on  the  nerves  sufficient  to  produce 
death     In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  which  are 
commonly  unattended  with  much  violence,  the  pressure  on  the  nerves 
cannot  exist;  and  in  violent  hanging,  the  projection  of  the  fore  part  ot 
the  neck  must  suffice  to  prevent  these  slender .  nervous  hlaments  from 
becoming  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  compression  as  directly  to  impede 
the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

There  is  an  occasional  cause  of  death  m  hanging,  which  appears  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  Louis.  Having  remarked  that  in  some  pubhc  execu- 
tions death  sometimes  took  place  rapidly^and  in  other  cases  slowly,  he  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  He  found  that  m  the  cases  of  rapid 
death,  th^e  executioner  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  violent  rotatory  motion 
to  the  body  of  the  criminal  at  the  moment  it  was  turned  off,  whereby  a 
disnlacer^ent  of  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck 
took  X^e  so  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  suddenly  compressed  This 
tfse'of  dkth  mustberar^;  a-^^-eral  rule  it  is  onl^hke^  ^ 
in  norDalent  or  heavy  bodies,  when  a  long  fall  is  given  to  tbe  oora,  ana 
XnCnch^olence-^has  been  at  the  same  time  employed      'he  e«ou- 

att'b-S™;|P^S  to 
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been  compressed  by  the  fractui^ed  portions  of  tlie  vertebra.  Probably 
further  observationis  may  show  that  the  injury  to  the  spine  is  not  always 
of  the  same  nature,  and  that  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  are  really  more 
frequent  than  simple  displacement  of  the  toothlike  process.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  must  admit  that  such  severe  injuries  may  occur  in  hanging,  and 
that  when  they  do  occur  death  must  be  sudden.  But  death  may  proceed 
from  mere  effusion  of  blood  on  the  spinal  membranes  (sheath),  thereby 
giving  rise  to  fatal  compression.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  head 
falls,  or  is  bent  suddenly  backwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
supported  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  See  a  case  of  this  kind  by 
De  Morgan  (post,  p.  54). 

Judicial  Hanging. — In  a  recent  paper  on  this  subject,  Hammond,  of 
New  Tork,  produces  evidence  that  the  common  practice  of  jerking  the 
body  by  the  neck  with  a  view  to  dislocation  is  wrong,  useless,  and  bar- 
barous.  In  hanging,  death  takes  place  either  by  asphyxia  or  apoplexy,  or  by 
both.    If  the  cord  is  loose  or  too  high  up  on  the  neck  a  little  air  may  still 
reach  the  lungs,  and  life  be  prolonged  till  the  slower  death  by  apoplexy 
takes  place.    The  object  should  be  to  produce  immediate  asphyxia,  with  a 
noose  adjusted  so  as  to  close  the  windpipe  at  once.    Usually  there  is  both 
apoplexy  and  asphyxia.    Hammond  had  himself  partly  strangled  in  a, 
chair.    A  towel  was  passed  round  his  neck  and  the  ends  twisted  together 
by  a  medical  friend ;  while  another  friend  stood  in  front  to  watch  the  face 
and  make  necessary  tests.    As  the  twisting  proceeded,  Hammond  first 
noticed  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  tingling,  which  began  with  the  feet 
and  spread  over  the  body ;  vision  partly  disappeared,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  coloured  lights.    The  head  felt  likely  to  burst,  and  there 
was  a,  roaring  in  the  ears;  consciousness  continued,  and  he  could  tell 
his  friend  whether  he  suffered  pain  from  the  knife-thrusts  being  made  into 
his  band.    In  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds  from  the  commencement,  all 
sensibility  was  abolished.   In  another  experiment  sensibility  ceased  in  fifty- 
five  seconds.    A  knife-thrust,  suflacient  to  draw  blood,  caused  no  sensation 
whatever.    Hammond  considers  that  the  proper  way  to  hang  is  to  stand 
the  criminal  on  the  ground  and  adjust  the  noose  carefully  round  the  neck 
below  the  larynx ;  then  raise  him  by  pulling  on  the  rope,  which  should 
pass  over  a  pulley  above,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  hang  for  thirty  minutes, 
if  he  IS  let  fall  through  a  trap,  or  lifted  suddenly  from  the  ground  the 
noose  IS  almost  certain  to  be  displaced  and  death  be  less  sudden  than  it 
should  be.    The  rope  should  be  soft  and  flexible,  so  as  to  fit  closely  to  the 
neck ;  probably  one  of  cotton  or  flax  would  be  preferable  to  the  usual 
Jiempen  cord.    In  hanging  by  the  method  indicated,  sensibility  would 
cease  almost  immediately  after  suspension,  and  much  physical  and  mental 
suttering  be  obviated.    In  the  case  of  persons  weighing  under  ISOlbs  it 
would  be  well  to  attach  a  weight  to  the  feet  to  insure  sufficient  traction' of 
the  cord.    Hammond  notices  the  mistaken  idea  that  dislocation  of  the 

Evpr.wr^' i^'IrJ'^^^*^'  ^"""^^  ''''^^^  ^^^^  recovery  has  taken  place, 
is  accni"  occur  it  is  no  more  instantaneous  than  when  asphyxia 

con^S      t  ' greater  freedom  from  convulsions  Any 

■eSce  n?  W  Tlf  '"'^  ^'^g^'^^d^-i  ^«  more 

EE  th/r         ^'n        «^°^e«^«^ts  of  a  decapitated  chicken.  In 
iingland  the  drop  is  usually  about  nine  feet. 

rapStS  "//^''^^f-l^eath  ft-om  hanging  appears  to  take  place  very 
hS'thoi,  '^^''"^        '''^'''''S  P«^««^-    It  is^bserved; 

s'fns  of  fche  H  Tl  ^"7""^..^"^^^*^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^'^  ^^'^^  Solent  convui: 
the  individ^  Unff  ^o^.erer,  to  believe  that 

«fc.    On^-ecov«vl^^^^^^  P^-""'  ^"^y  convulsions  of  an  epileptic 

un  lecovery  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness  of  pain  in  both 
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cases.    Tlie  cii-culation  of  unaerated  blood  tlirougli  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  may  account  for  these  effects.    Effoi-ts  to  inspire  are_  made  during 
one  or  two  minutes  after  the  closure  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  The 
diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  act  spasmodically,  but  no  air  enters  the 
lungs  :  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  act  of  hanging,  part  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  organs  is  convulsively  expelled.    When  the  suspension  of  the- 
body  has  continued  only  a  few  minutes,  it  has  often  been  found  impossible 
to  restore  life  ;  and  indeed  the  period  at  which  resuscitation  may  take  place 
■will  vary  in  different  su.bjects  according  to  circumstances.    Supposing  the 
hanging  to  be  unattended  with  violence  to  the  neck,  it  is  possib  e  that 
some  persons  might  be  resuscitated  after  five  minutes'  suspension  or  longer. 
Others,  again,  may  not  be  restored  when  they  are  cut  down  immediately 
after  suspension-a  fact  which  depends  probably  on  the  different  degrees^ 
to  which  asphyxia  or  apoplexy  has  extended.  ,i  ^ 

math  fro  J  the  secondarv  efects.-lt  by  no  means  follows  that,  because 
we  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  respiratory  process,  a  person  is  sate. 
Death  often  takes  place  by  a  relapse  at  various  periods  after  the  accident. 
A  boy,  ^i.  17,  ^a.  found  hanging.    When  cut  down  he  was  ansensible, 
and  Ws  face  liVid  ;  his  lips  were  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  the  pulse  not  pei  - 
ceptible  t^^^  pupils  dilated  and  motionless.    Artificial  respiration  was  used 
and  in  a  quartet  of  an  hour  the  diaphragm  began  to  act.  _  He  b-athed  -t 
LcRular  intervals  with  stertor,  and  with  a  ratthng  noise  m  the  ttiroat 
The  pulse  became  perceptible,  but  often  flagging,  and  tbe  surface  of  the 
bodv  was  cold     The  countenance  was  still  livid,  but  the  pulse  and  breath- 
?nS  mpSVed.    At  the  end  of  another  hour  an  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
Jly  xnarto  t'ake  some  blood  from  the  arm,  and  the  Pf ^1^-^,^^^ 
Twlrm  bath.    The  breathing  was  stertorous  through  the  mght  -d  -^^e 

T^^^ZZ:^  ^-d  If  r^r^  :S  was 

Left,  han^ged  himself.    He  was  found,  -VV-renily^^^^^^^ 
own  handkerchief.    He  was  cut  down,  and  ^f/^  J^\f^Xr  breathed 
occurrence.     The  man  was  J^^^^'^^e  face  and  neck  were 

nor  moved,  nor  had  any  perceptible  .^b^  the  cord  was  imme- 

xnuch  swollen  and  li^-id  and  the  eccbymosed  n^ark  of  the    or^^  ^^^^^ 

diately  below  the  thyroid  cartilage  :  the  J^^^  ""^^^  thrown  open, 

nearly' clenched.    His  head  '^^f.j^^lT  put  into  hot  water  in 

and  blood  was  -bsfa-acted  from  ^^o  -^^^^J^^^        man  began  to  breathe : 
order  to  increase  the  flow,    in  a  lew  mi  ^^^^^ 
the  bleeding  was  allowed  to  continue  until  t^e  P-lse  w^^^ 
and  the  pupils  contracted  completely  ^n  tbe^^^^^^^^^ 
breathing  was  stertorous.   Brandy-and^wa^^^^^  was    3  ^^^^^^     ^  ^^^^ 
and  warmth  was  applied  to  the  ^^tremities     in  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

he  rallied;  his  pulse  became  firmer  ancU^icke  ^  convulsed  in  the  arms' 
hot  •  he  was  restless,  unmanageable,  and  J^^'^''^'^  .  ^^,,^1  times  :  he 
and'legs.    Shortly  before  ^^eath  ^le  > J  ca^^^^^^^^  ,,,,  W 

suddenly  became  exhausted  and  died  mnetee^  ^  ^^.^^^ 

hanging.    ('  Lancet,   Jan.  6,  1844.)     ^j^^^  ,,1  result  may  peAaps 

rfsS^f  t^ra^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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yjonstriction  of  the  neck.  In  hanging  as  well  as  in  drowning,  therefore, 
a  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover,  but  subsequently  die  in  spite 
■of  medical  treatment,  probably  fi'om  the  depressing  effects  pi-oduced  on 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  by  the  circulation  of  unaerated  blood. 
A  case  in  illustration  of  this  point  has  been  repoi-ted  by  Richardson  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  17,  1853,  p.  639).  A  man  died  on  the  second  day 
a-fter  he  was  cut  down.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  found  greatly  con- 
o-ested,  and  there  was  effusion  of  serum  imder  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
The  Inngs  and  heart  were  congested,  and  a  solid  fibrinous  deposit  was 
found  in  the  right  ventricle. 

Treatment. — Exposure  to  a  fresh  current  of  air,  cold  affusion  when  the 
skin  is  Avai-m,  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia  and  other  stimuli,  may  be  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions.  If  there  should  be  much  cerebral  congestion,  bleed- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  on  recovery.    The  application  of  faradic  electricity 
in  the  course  of  the  spine  might  be  attended  with  benefit ;  but  much  will 
depend,  as  in  drowning,  upon  the  time  at  which  assistance  is  rendered  after 
the  body  has  been  cut  down.    The  following  case  of  recoveiy — in  which, 
however,  asphyxia  was  not  complete — was  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  Nov. 
1839.    A  robust  woman,  aged  thirty-three,  hanged  herself  while  slightly 
intoxicated.    She  was  missed  about  ten  mintites  before  she  was  found 
suspended  to  a  bedstead,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  long  she 
had  been  thus  hanging.    Medical  assistance  was  rendered  to  her  in  about 
ten  minutes  after  she  had  been  cut  down.  She  was  then  quite  insensible, — 
her  respiration  slow  and  laborious,  and  her  pulse  barely  perceptible.  The 
countenance  was  pale  ;  there  was  no  lividity ;  the  lower  jaw  was  depressed, 
the  extremities  moderately  warm,  the  hands  convulsively  clenched,  the 
pupils  somewhat  dilated  and  barely  susceptible  to  light.    A  dusky-red 
mark,  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  was  observed  encircling  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  forming  an  angle  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
on  the  right  side,  where  the  knot  of  the  ligature  (a  silk  handkerchief) 
had  rested;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  constriction  was  incomplete. 
The  patient  was  twice  copiously  bled,  mustard-poultices  were  applied  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head.    After  thirty-two  ounces  of  blood  had  been  abstracted,  in  half  an 
hour  the  breathing  became  stertorous,  the  pupils  fully  dilated,  the  lower 
jaw  fell  further,  the  sphincters  became  relaxed,  and  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  rapidly  sinking.  Ammoniacal  liniment  was  rubbed  on  the  chest,  and  the 
woman  so  far  recovered  in  an  hour  as  to  be  able  to  swallow ;  but  although 
she  was  conscious  of  pain,  she  remained  comatose  until  the  evening,  when 
she  became  perfectly  sensible  of  surrounding  objects.    This  was  evidently 
a  case  of  imperfect  suspension,  where,  from  respiration  still  continuing, 
there  was  every  hope  of  recoveiy.     The  cerebral  circulation  had  here 
become  simply  disordered. 

In  one  case  cold  affusion  speedily  resuscitated  the  person.  A  man  had 
been  hanging  about  two  or  three  minutes  when  he  was  cut  down,  and  in 
tour  or  five  minutes  afterwards  he  had  ceased  to  breathe :  his  features  were 
pamd,  and  the  eyes  injected  with  blood.  The  heart's  action  continued, 
mnough  feeble;  the  pulse  being  about  80,  and  very  weak.  Artificial 
rSn^-f  1  .'^  ^^^<^."ed  without  any  benefit,  when  affusion  of  cold  wa,ter  was 
vlTrZlr        :     '  i^'^^f  ^  *o       complete  establishment  of 

respiration  :  at  each  affusion  there  was  a  deep  inspiration.    The  man  was 

Gaz.'  voT  sfp'^Js  )^'''  """'^  recovered  his  consciousness.  ('Med. 

theT}Il.nof^^*^-^""^^?^  congestion  is  produced  by  a  close  constriction  of 
Thues  nl't''''^' w  ^ill  generally  be  found  beneficial.  Some 

gs,  quite  unintentionally,  saved  the  life  of  a  person  whom  they  had 
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strangled,  by  cutting  his  tliroat.  A  man  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Thugs,  who 
strangled  him.  He  became  unconscious :  on  recovering  his  senses  he  found 
that  his  throat  had  been  cut,  and  that  a  fellow-traveller  lay  strangled  to 
death  by  his  side.  Tlie  wound  in  the  throat  was  properly  treated,  and  the 
man  recovered  in  six  weeks.  He  w^as  able  to  give  a  description  of  the 
gang,  which  subsequently  led  to  the  apprehension  of  four,  who  were 
sentenced  to  death.  As  Chevers  remarks,  it  can  scarcely  be  _  doubted 
that  the  violent  measure  of  cutting  the  man's  throat  effectually  relieved  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  of  any  undue  congestion  which  the  thi'otthng  might 
have  produced.    ('Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,' p.  405.) 

These  cases  bear  out  the  views  long  since  published  by  Brodie— namely, 
that  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the  heart  continaes  to  act,  and  to  cu-culate 
Tenons  blood,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  bram  and  other 
parts  of  the  system.    The  exact  period  of  time  will,  however,  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  person.    It  is  on  this  ground  that  m  hangmg  there  is 
great  hope  of  restoring  a  person  by  artificial  respiration.    The  action  ot 
the  heart  was  observed  in  one  case  of  criminal  hanging  to  continue  tor  so 
lonff  a  period  as  nine  minutes  and  a  half  after  suspension.    A  criminal  was 
executed.    The  execution  took  place  in  a  passage  of  the  prison,  so  that  the 
feet  of  the  criminal  were  only  twelve  inches  from  the  gi'oiind.    ihe  pulse 
was  felt  by  a  surgeon  on  each  side.    It  is  stated  that      the  fifth  minute 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  P^.l^^^^^^^Y  (  .f  <;'^- 
Gaz  '  July  1  1854  )    In  the  after-treatment  it  is  advisable  that  blood  should 
be  only  sparingly  abstracted  to  reheve  any  cerebral  congestion,  because  the 
vital  powers  are  much  reduced  under  the  circumstances.    Convulsions  and 
even  paralysis,  have  been  observed  to  precede  recovery  m  experiments  on 

""""^ptiod  at  which  death  talces  place.-We  learn  from  those  who  l^ave  been 
resuscitated,  as  well  as  from  experiments  performed  by  P-«°- ^^^^ 
selves,  that  the  insensibUity  of  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the  ^<'^^^^^'^^^ 
manner  in  death  from  hanging,  and  that  a  shght  ^^^^^'I'^'^^J^^^^^^^^ 
iihie  will  speedily  produce  loss  of  consciousness  and  muscular  power 

placed  round  his  neck  between  the  f     ^^^f. ^^"^^^^^^^ 
Either  laterally  or  posteriorly  without  P^^^P^^^^^^^^^^  became  red, 

but  while  the  respiratory  proces^s  was  thus  -^^^;^^;°'  ^ere  followed 

his  eyes  prominent,  and  his  head  felt  hot  2,11  S  and  a  hissing  noise 
by  a  sense  of  weight,  a  feeling  of  ^^f  P/^^*,  t^^!^"!^^^^  the  experiment,  he 
in  the  ears.    On  the  occurrence  of  this  ^^^^^W^^'^^^  .  ^^.^^ 

says,  should  be  ^^-^ti-f '  ^ ^'^^SrhS  second,  owing  to 

experiment  on  himself  lasted  interrupting  respiration,  the  noise 

the  cord  by  its  P^^^f  wt "  ^^as  applied  on 

in  the  ears  appeared  m  half  a  onmute.  J^^^^^.  J  cricoid  cartilage 

the  windpipe  the  effect  ^  the 

in  was  not  immediate.  I±  it  j^W^'^"^ .|  .-u^  ..eriod  during  which  a 
•thyroid  cartilage,  or  on  the  tone  itself  the  ^^^^ 

person  could  ?--th%was  extr^^^^^^^ 

Striking  when  the  -^l^l^^V^^^]''^^^^^  Scott,  the  American  diver,  m 

the  pressure.    (See  also  p.  6o.)  _  "^^^ J^^^  a  slight  compression  of 

1840,  shows  how  readily  asphyxia  may  be  mducea  oy  a,  ^ 
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the  throat,  even  when  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  have  both  tbe  know- 
lodge  and  the  power  to  save  himself.  This  man  was  in  tbe  babit  of  maldng 
public  experiments  on  hanging,  and  had  frequently  before  gone  throagb  tbem 
without  dano-er ;  but  on  this  occasion,  it  is  probable  that  a  slight  shifting 
of  the  lio-ature  from  under  the  jawbone  caused  so  much  compression  on 
the  throat  between  tbe  chin  and  larynx  as  speedily  to  produce  aspbysia. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  save  him  until  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  not 
brouo-ht  to  a  hospital  until  thirty-three  minutes  bad  elapsed.  He  was 
allowed  to  bang  thirteen  minutes — the  spectators  thinking  that  the  deceased' 
was  only  prolonging  the  experiment  for  their  gratification.  This  case 
proves  that,  for  a  person  to  die  by  hanging,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rope 
or  ligature  shotild  completely  encircle  the  neck.  Cerebral  congestion  may 
take  place  under  these  circumstances,  and  thus  lead  to  the  suspension  of 
respiration.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1858,  1,  177.)  The  slipping  of  the  liga- 
ture, or  the  means  of  suspension,  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  might 
suflBce  to  compress  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and  thus  bring  on 
fatal  apoplexy. 

The  very  insidious  and  painless  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  sus- 
pended passes  from  life  to  death,  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of 
the  case  of  Hornshaw.  ('  Lancet,'  Ap.  17,  1847,  p.  404.)  This  man  was 
on  three  occasions  resuscitated  from  hanging — a  feat  which,  like  Scott,  he 
had  performed  for  public  gratification.  He  stated  that  he  lost  his  senses 
almost  at  once ;  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath,  and  that 
some  great  weight  was  attached  to  his  feet ;  he  felt  that  he  could  not  move 
his  hands  or  legs  to  save  himself,  and  that  the  power  of  thinking  was  gone. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  persons  have  thus  lost  their  lives  by  privatelj' 
attempting  these  experiments,  and  their  cases  have  been  set  down  to  acts  of 
suicide.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  boys  have  thus  unintentionally 
destroyed  themselves,  from  a  strange  principle  of  imitation  or  curiosity. 
The  following  is  one  among  many  instances  of  this  kind.  In  1844,  a  boy, 
aged  fourteen,  witnessed  an  execution  at  Nottingham,  and  he  was  after- 
wards heard  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  know  how  hanging  felt.  On  the. 
same  afternoon  he  was  found  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a  tree,  quite  dead  ; 
and  from  the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  bad  been  experi- 
menting on  the  theory  and  practice  of  hanging,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  destroy  himself.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  hanging.' 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  external  appearances  met  with°in  the 
hanged  have  been  generally  taken  by  medico-legal  writers  from  those  seen 
m  the_  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  judicially  executed,  or  who  have 
been  violently  hanged.  Thus  among  them  are  the  following  : — Lividity  and 
swelling  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  ears  and  lips,  which  appear  distorted : 
the  eyelids  swollen,  and  of  a  blueish  colour ;  the  eyes  red,  projecting  forwards, 
and  sometimes  partially  forced  out  of  their  cavities ;  the  pupils  dilated,  the 
tongue  enlarged,  livid,  and  either  compressed  between  the  teeth,  or  some- 
times protruded ;  the  lower  jaw  reti^acted,  and  a  bloody  froth  or  frothy 
mucus  sometimes  escaping  from  the  lips  and  nostrils.  There  is  a  deep  and 
ecchymosed  impression  or  mark  around  the  neck,  indicating  the  course  of 
tue  cord,  the  skm  being  occasionally  excoriated  ;  laceration  of  the  muscles 
aucl  ligaments  m  the  byoideal  region;  laceration,  fi-acture,  or  contusion  of 
t^e  larynx,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  There  are  also,  commonly, 
circumscribed  patches  of  ecchymosis  varying  in  extent,  about  the  upper  part 
S  +1  \  J  """^i^^n  ''PP^^  ^^^d  ^o^ei-  li^^S'  with  a  deep  Uvid  discoloration 
«nH  +1  i!"  V  the  fingers  are  generally  much  contracted  or  firmly  clenched, 
arP  r  ""^"^  T^""^  ^^^^  ^«  ^'-^i-^'  are  livid;  the  urine  and  fseces 
rnnl™'™''-!,''''''^^''*^^^^  ^^P""'^'^  moment  of  death.  Such 

appearances  will  rarely  be  found  in  tbose.cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which 
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are  likely  to  come  before  a  medical  pi'actitioner.    In  these,  the  face  is 
generally  pale,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  a  simple  depression  in  the  skin, 
usually  without  ecchymosis,  and  acquiring  a  horny  or  parchment  colour 
only  after  some  time.    Esquirol  found,  in  one  instance,  that  when  the  body 
was  examined  immediately  after  death,  the  face  was  not  livid ;  but  it  first 
began  to  assume  a  violet  hue  in  eight  or  ten  hours.    The  editor  has  seen  a 
similar  case.    Esquirol  thought  that  when  the  cord  was  left  round  the  neck 
the  face  would  be  livid,  but  if  removed  immediately  after  suspension,  pale. 
This  view  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  observation.    The  tongue  is  nob 
always  protruded.    Devergie  found  that  there  was  protrusion  of  this  organ 
in  eleven  out  of  twenty-seven  cases.    This  protrusion  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  ligature  :  thus,  it  was  said,  when 
this  was  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  whole  of  the  larynx  was  drawn 
upwards,  and  the  tongue  carried  forwards  with  it,  while  when  above  the 
hyoid  bone  the  tongue  was  drawn  backwards.    The  protrusion  or  non- 
protrusion  of  the  tongue  does  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  effect  of  this 
kind,  but  simply  upon  congestion ;  for  it  is  occasionally  met  mth  thus  pro- 
truding in  cases  of  drowning  and  suffocation.    Besides,  the  protrusion  has 
not  been  found  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ligature. 
Chevers  has  noted  another  characteristic  external  appearance  after  death 
from  hanging,  viz.  that  the  saliva,  after  death,  trickles  from  the  mouth 
in  a  straight  vertical  line,  down  the  chin  and  breast,  and  over  the  clothes. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  which  a  remark  maybe  made — namely, 
the  state  of  the  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  in  violent  hanging  or  strangula- 
tion the  hands  are  clenched.  This  appearance  may  not  always  be  found, 
as  it  may  exist  and  be  destroyed  before  the  body  undergoes  inspection. 
When  the  constriction  of  the  neck  has  been  produced  suddenly,  and  with 
great  violence,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  it.  Thus  it  is  found  m  the 
cases  of  executed  criminals,  and  in  strangulation  attended  with  great 
violence  (see  case  by  Rake,  post,  p.  58),  whether  the_  act  be  due  to 
homicide  or  suicide.  In  cases  in  which  the  constriction  is  gradually  pro- 
duced, the  clenched  state  of  the  hands  may  not  be  found.  (Cases  post, 
p.  58.)  Convulsions  generally  attend  violent  hanging  or  strangulation. 
The  influence  of  these  on  the  attitude  or  dress  may  not  be  apparent, 
unless  the  body  be  sitting  or  lying. 

Internally  we  meet  with  the  appearances  described  under  the  head  ot 
asphvxia-i.l  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  venous  system  generally  with 
dark-coloured  fluid  blood  :  the  lungs  otherwise  present  no  particular  appear- 
ances. In  one  instance  these  organs  were  found  quite  collapsed  and  occupy- 
ing only  the  back  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  -g^t  ^id^ 
heart  and  the  gi'eat  vessels  connected  with  it,  are  commonly  chstended  rf^ 
blood  But  wh^n  the  inspection  has  been  delayed  for  several  days,  this  dis- 
tension may  not  be  observed.  When  made  before  r^^J^^^Thrmucou^ 
all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  found  gorged  J  Woml  T^«^J^^°^^^ 
TTiPmbrme  of  the  windpipe  is  more  or  less  congested,  and  is  sometimes 
mem  Diane  oi  tne  wiuupi|jc  ,     owing  to  imper- 

covered  with  a  fine  bloody  mucous  froth.    IJns  ^^^^  f-,  •  W 

fectly  obstructed  respiration,  and  to  spasmodic  efforts  bieatlnng  Ihe 
vessJls  of  the  bl■ain^re  generally  found  con^^^  Zt^nZ 
instances,  it  is  said,  ^^^r^^^B^^^^^^  .  ^^^^^^^^.^ 

membranes  or  in  the  substance  oi  the  organ,   i^nus  „'  mi£r  one 

To  rare  that  Remer  found  this  appearance  described  only^^^^^^^ 
hundred  and  one  cases;  and  in  one  hundred  ^^^^^J^^^^^^^f ^/^X^^^^ 
Casper  it  was  not  found  in  a  single  ^nstance     In  ,f  the 

hanging,  Brodie  found  a  large  e^'^^^^^'J^^^  J^l^^f 

brain,  and  he  refers  to  another  «^.f/^,  ™'XT' ^  SS.)  The  venous 
effusion  between  the  membranes.    ('  Lect.  on  Pathol,  p.  oo.; 
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congestion  of  tlie  cerebral  vessels  is,  however,  rarely  greater  tlian  in  other 
cases  of  asphyxia,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
lungs  have  become  engorged.    In  most  instances  there  is  increased  redness 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that,  on  making  a  section  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, a  greater  number  of  bloody  points  (puncta  cruenta)  than  usual 
will  appear.     The  kidneys  have  been  found  much  congested.    A  more 
important  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  Yelloly — namely,  that  in 
examining  the  stomachs  of  five  criminals  who  had  been  hanged,  he  found 
great  congestion  in  all,  while  there  was  blood  coagulated  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  in  two.    Such  an  appearance  might,  it  is  obvious,  be  attributed 
in  a  suspicious  case  to  the  action  of  some  irritant  substance.    (See  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1830,  p.  166 ;  1835,  p.  208  ;  1838,  p.  471.)    In  the  case  of  Good, 
who  was  executed  for  murder  some  years  since,  the  stomach  was  found 
•on  inspection  to  present  over  its  whole  surface  a  well-marked  redness, 
resenibling  the  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  poison.    The  redness  was 
especially  observed  at  the  pyloric  end,  where  it  assumed  a  somewhat  striated 
character.   In  another  case,  the  stomach  and  intestines,  especially  the  inner 
coat  of  the  former,  were  much  congested  and  inflamed,  as  if  the  man  had 
died  from  poisoning.    The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  analysed,  but  no 
poison  found.    Chevers,  who  quotes  this  case,  states  that  he  has  more 
than  once  verified  Yelloly's  observation,  and   has  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  much  congested  in  death  fi-om  haneinff.    C  Med 
Jurispr.  for  India,'  p.  397.)  &    &  v 

Marie  of  tie  cord,  or  ligature— The  most  striking  external  appearance, 
however,  is  the  marh  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature.  The  skin  is 
commonly  depressed,  and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  rarely  thi-oughout  its 
whole  extent ;  it  is  frequently  free  from  all  traces  of  discoloration  as  the 
result  of  ecchymosis,  the  skin  in  the  depression  being  then  hard,  brown,  or 
ot  the  colour  and  consistency  of  jmrcJiment or  there  may  be  only  a  thin  line 
ot  blue  or  Imd  colour  m  the  upper  or  lower  border  of  the  depression,  and 
chiefly  in  iront.  The  course  of  the  mark  is  generally  oblique,  being  lower 
m  the  fore  part  than  behind,  and  it  is  often  interrupted.  If  the  noose 
sHould  happen  to  be  m  front,  the  mark  may  be  circular,  the  lower  iaw  pre- 
venting the  ligature  from  rising  upwards  in  the  same  degree  before  as  it 
commonly  does  behind.  The  mark  is  generally  single,  hut  we  may  meet 
with  It  double  as  when  the  ligature  has  been  formed  into  two  circles  or 
loops  previously  to  its  application.    Its  other  characters  will  depend  upon 

nrnZpY!  I.  ^^^^Yi"  ^^P%^<^^-  Thus  a  large  and  wide  ligature  raiely 
IvntoZ  f  ^^y^°«^«-7the  mark  is  wide  and  superficial ;  but  a  small  hgature 
produces  a  narrow  and  deep  depression,  sometimes  accompanied  with  lacera- 
retnr^.  «"ticle  and  effusion  beneath  the  skin.  From  the  statistical 
emnW?  ^PP«^^  that  a  cord  or  rope  was 

co7ect?d  ?nT'  °-«-l^-lf.of  all  the  cases  of  hanging  which  they 

been  emp'loyed        '^''^^'^^^  articles  of  dress  weie  found  to  hav^ 

the^o^^tr^^rif,' considered  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  position  of 
suspected  1.  V^'  sometimes  form  a  question  in  cases  of 

tEwo  Ss'of  Jn  c^^^^        The  following  table  will  show  that  in  n 
circlinrtK^ktter^^^^^^^^  ^« 

Below  the  larynx  .'.[',      I  1  0 

47  28  68 


m  more 
en- 
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The  ligature  or  cord  sliould  always  be  examined  for  blood,  hair,  or  other 
suspicions  substances. 

TInecchymosed  marlcs  or  depressions. — It  was  formei'ly  believed  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  cord  was  invariably  discoloured  from  efiEusion 
of  blood,  or  ecchymosed,  but  more  correct  observation  has  shown  that  this 
condition  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.   When  ecchymosis  does  exist, 
it  is  commonly  superficial  and  of  slight  extent.    There  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.    Riecke  found  only  once  in  thirty 
cases  an  effiision  of  blood  beneath  and  on  both  sides  of  the  depression 
produced  by  the  ligature.    The  tongue  was  generally  between  the  teeth, 
and  in  most  cases  wounded  by  them.    He  attributed  death  to  stretching  of 
the  spinal  marrow.    (Henke's  'Zeitschr.'  1840,  27  Erg.  H.  332.)    In  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  judicially  executed  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  ecchymosis,  but  even  here  it  is  not  always  present.    In  a  case  which 
the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  there  was  only  a  slight  trace 
of  ecchymosis  in  one  spot  where  the  knot  in  the  cord  bad  produced^  con- 
tusion.   That  it  should  occur  in  criminal  executions  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  violence  employed  on  these  occasions,  but  it  has  beeri  some- 
what too  hastily  assumed  that  the  appearances  found  in  executed  criminals 
are  met  with  in  all  cases  of  death  from  hanging.     Croker  King,  m 
examining  the  neck  of  an  executed  criminal,  did  not  discover  the  smallest 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  although  in  this  case  the  body 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  with  a- 
fearful  jerk.     ('Dub.  Quart.  Jour.'  Aug.  1854,  p.  86;  and  'Cases  of 
Ruptured  Intestines,'  1855,  p.  12.)    The  theory  of  the  production  of 
ecchymosis  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  Ihid  mark  m  the  course  of  the 
cord  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  criterion  for  distinguishing  hang- 
ing in  the  living  from  hanging  in  the  dead  body.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement.   In  fifteen  cases  examined 
by  Klein,  in  twelve  examined  by  Esquirol,  and  in  twenty-five  cases  of 
suicidal  hanging  which  occurred  to  Devergie  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p^  394)  there 
was  no  ecchymosis  whatever  in  the  course  of  the  bgature.    ('  Ann.  d  Kyg. 
1832  p  413  ;  1842,  p.  146.)    Out  of  six  cases,  Fleischmann  met  with  only 
one  instance.    In  tkree  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  the  author  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  no  ecchymosis  had  been  produced  by  the  hgature. 
iS  all  these  instances  the  skin,  instead  of  being  blue  or  livid,  or  presentmg 
an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  was  hard  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  resembling  parchment.    It  had  that  apbearance  which  the  cutis 
commonly  assumes  when  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  from     two  or  three 
days.    On  dissecting  off  the  skin,  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  often 
appears  condensed  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  Chevers  states  t^afc  -  case^^^^^^ 
death  from  hanging  he  has  not  met  with  any  ecchymosis  in  the  skm  along 
?he  course  of  the  mark.    (Op.  cit.  p.  406.)    J-Z^^^/^^-f^^f  ^ 
instead  of  being  livid  or  brown,  has  presented  itself  simply  as  a  wlate 
depression.    This  has  been  chiefly  observed  m  fat  subjects.    The  obseiva- 
tions  of  Casper  on  this  point  are  as  follows  :-Out  of  Beventy^one  cases, 
there  was  no  ecchymosis  produced  by  the_  cord  m  S^'^^'i,*^"^  J.  ^T"; 
thirds  of  all  the  cases  examined  it  was  entirely  absent  _  He  also  found  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  whether  the  hgatur^^^^^^^^ 

—  a^tldt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Th  ngi^g,  but  Bevergie  Prop.^^^^^^^^^^  '^^1^1^^^ 

'^of  d^tt  froi  Lntn:^^  on  the  special 

cases  ot  cleatn  irom  nangm^,  t-  Horn's  '  Vierteljahi-sschr.' 

characters  of  the  mark  produced  by  the         ^^.f  g,,^  eJchjmioses. 

for  1870  1,  341.    His  conclusions  are,  that  it  is  raie  w  n     c  ^ 
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in  the  mark  on  the  neck.  They  are  more  freqiiently  found  in  death  from 
strano-ulation.  The  diyness  and  hardness  of  the  mark  dei>end  chiefly  on 
the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Microscopical  congestions,  or  minute  extravasa- 
tions of  blood,  are,  however,  met  with  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  the 
skin  and  cellular  membrane  in  the  course  of  the  mark.  These  ecchymoses, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  wi-iter,  will  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  whether 
the  hano-ino-  has  taken  place  during  life  or  after  death ;  but  his  conclusions 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  correct.  Brenner  has  shown  that  the  production 
of  these  microscopical  ecchymoses  depends  on  a  variety  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  cannot  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  hanging 
dimng  life  or  after  death.    (Tbid.  1870,  2,  246.) 

The  following  singular  case  will  show  that  the  presence  of  lividity  or 
ecchymosis  in  the  mark  does  not  depend,  as  Esquirol  supposed,  on  the 
ligature  being  left  around  the  neck.  A  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
hanged  himself  with  a  stout  cord.  In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
cut  down,  and  attempts  were  made  to  resuscitate  him.  It  was  perceived 
that  the  cord  had  merely  produced  a  superficial  impression  on  the  neck, 
destitute  of  any  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Signs  of  returning  life  began 
to  manifest  themselves  :  the  attempts  at  resuscitation  were  continued  for 
several  hours,  but  all  signs  of  vital  reaction  disappeared  ;  and  now,  when 
life  was  about  to  become  again  extinct,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  present, 
the  mark  on  the  neck,  which  had  been  hitherto  colourless,  became  deeply 
ecchymosed.  On  an  inspection  being  made  the  next  day,  it  was  found  that 
this  ecchymosis  continued,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  a  real  subcutaneous 
effusion.  From  the  appearances  in  the  head,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  congestive  apoplexy.  Casper  regards  the  mai'k 
produced  by  the  cord  in  hanging  as  a  cadaveric  appearance,  and  that  it 
may  become  livid  or  dark-coloured  after  death,  just  as  lividity  appears  in 
the  dead  body  during  the  act  of  cooling.  ('  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  493.) 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  observation  above  made ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  apply  to  those  cases  in  which,  as  by  a  blow,  the  small 
vessels  in  the  skin  are  ruptured  from  a  sudden  fall,  the  rope  acting  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  In  such  a  case,  ecchymosis,  arising  from  the  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  must  depend  on  the  same  causes  as 
ecchymosis  from  blows  in  the  living  body. 

Injuries  to  the  muscles  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck  ai-e,  of  course,, 
only  likely  to  be  seen  when  considerable  violence  has  been  used  in  hanging, 
in  several  instances  the  lining  membrane  of  the  common  carotid  artery  has 
been  found  lacerated.  Friedberg,  indeed,  considers  the  injury  to  the  carotid 
arteries  to  be  a  noteworthy  point  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  supposed  death 
fi'om  hanging  (' Virchow's  Archiv.'  Nov.  1878).  Armussat  first  drew 
attention  to  a  case  of  hanging  in  which  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  both 
p^^^*^  o*^^^®  cut  through ;  and  subsequently  Devergie,  Kloz,  Mildner,  von 
±aber,  Simon,  Kussmaul,  Hoffmann,  and  Ogston  published  observations 
Showing  that  injury  to  the  carotid  arteries  is  a  valuable  sign  in  hanging 
and  strangulation.  These  arteries  may  be  injured  by  the  ligature  when 
ttxe  artery  is  sufficiently  stretched  and  squeezed.    The  injury  consists  partly 

W.^/?^*''''!^  °^  ^""^  co^^s,  partly  in  extravasation  of 

blood  ±rom  the  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  carotid  artery.    Friedberg  is  of 

f*-    ^x.'*'"^*^^"''^  ^^^'^^1  1^^^  "^o^e  to  do  with  bringing 

°  «  if  T  ^^'^'^  squeezing  ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  adduces 
fm^  +1  r  the  rapture  of  the  arterial  coats  was  situated  at  a  distance 
leZuT    i    V  The  sudden  congestion  brought  about  in  the 

Tesseis  above  the  ligature  may  also  have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the 

■extrnvU!?-      f  i,^°"f ""^^  to  end  in  rupture,  and 

extravasation  of  blood.    The  seat  of  the  rupture  is  not  always  one  or  both 
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common  carotid  arteries  :  tlie  right  external  carotid  artery  was  ohserved 
to  be  injui'cd  in  a  case  o£  suicidal  hanging — the  ligature  lying  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx.  The  stretching  of  the  artery,  fixed  by  the 
ligature,  necessary  for  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  be  caused  either  by 
the  drop  suddenly  increasing  the  pull  upon  the  ligature  through  the 
-weight  of  the  body,  or  by  the  movements  of  the  body  directed  towards 
freeing  the  neck  from  the  noose.  The  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  be  pro- 
duced by  suspension  of  the  corpse  after  death.  But  extravasation  of 
blood,  being  a  vital  phenomenon,  becomes  a  valuable  sign  pointing  to 
suspension  during  life. 

Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  genital  organs  in  both  sexes  have  been 
set  down  among  the  common  consequences  of  hanging,  but  many  observei'S 
have  not  met  with  these  conditions  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  unless  the 
body  is  examined  speedily  after  suspension,  any  marked  difference  would  be 
discovered.    A  more  common  sign,  perhaps,  in  the  male,  is  the  discharge 
of  semen,  by  a  spasmodic  action,  at  the  moment  at  which  death  takes  place. 
It  appears  to  us  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  evidence  derivable  from 
this  appearance,  and  yet  it  sulficed  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  among 
French  medical  jurists.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  1,  169,  467 ;  2,  393  ;  1840, 
2,  314.)    It  is  clear,  that  unless  death  from  hanging  is  strongly  estabbshed 
by  other  facts,  neither  the  examination  of  the  linen  of  the_  deceased,  nor 
the  appUcation  of  the  microscope  to  the  mucous  fluid  found  in  the  urethra, 
would  be  of  any  practical  value  in  elucidating  the  question,  at  least  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  English  jury.    Donne  justly  considers  evidence  of  this 
kind  to  be  a  piece  of  scientific  refinement,  in  which,  by  attempting  to  prove 
too  much,  we  prove  nothing.   Speimatic  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  urethra 
of  a  person  w^ho  has  died  suddenly,  from  accident  or  from  natural  causes ; 
and  Donne  has  ascertained  that  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  this  fluid  into 
the  urethra  may  even  take  place  in  a  body  hanged  after  death.    He  has 
found  the  fluid  in  some  of  these  cases  to  contain  living  spermatozoa. 
('  Cours  de  Microscopic,'  p.  303.)    For  some  remarks  by  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  on  the  relative  frequency  of  these  appearances,  see  '  Med.  traz.  vol. 
44  p.  84.    The  case  of  Durville  is  also  of  interest  m  reference  to  tiiis 
question.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  1,  445  ;  and  2,  133.) 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances  m 
hanging,  when  death  has  really  taken  place  from  asphyxia.  The  counte- 
nance is  either  livid  or  pale,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  tongue  congested 
and  occasionally  protruded,  the  lower  jaw  retracted;  the  skin  is  covered 
with  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity,  the  hands  livid  and  clenched ;  an 
oblique  mark  is  found  on  the  neck,  sometimes  presenting  traces  ot  ecchy- 
mosis  :  commonly,  however,  the  skin  is  only  brown  m  coloui- and  l^ajdeuec 
The  larynx,  windpipe,  and  subjacent  muscles  are  l-^-'^^tf '^^Xred  Lid 
cliscolouied.  The  carotid  arteries  may  have  their  ^^^^^  ^^/^J^  I^^^^^^^ 
-  blood  extravasated.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested,  as  ^^ll  ^«  ^hose 
of  the  lungs  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  A  mucous  froth  tinged 
^th  blood  is  occasionally  found  in  the  windpipe.  These  aPpearances  will 
of  course  be  modified,  o'r  may  be  altogether  absent,  when  death  1  as  ar  en 
from  a  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  from  injury  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  either  by  effusion  of  blood,  fracture,  or  displacement. 

WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BT  HANGING  ? 


When  a  person  is  found  dead  and  his  body  suspended,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  death  really  took  place  from  hanging  or  not  In  ^/^vestigat mg 
a  carof  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
external  lnd  in^emaUppearances  of  the  body.  The  former  alone  can  assist 
Ts  n  returning  an  answer  to  this  question  :  the  internal  appearances  of  the 
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body  can  furnish  only  the  general  signs  of  asphyxia,  and  enable  us  to  say 
whether  any  latent  cause  of  death  existed  or  not.  The  microscopical 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  contained  in  the  vessels  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  constriction,  has  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  (See 
'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  1042.)  The  state  of  the  countenance  or  skin,  and 
the  position  of  the  tongue,  can  afford  no  evidence  on  the  subject  of  death 
from  hanging. 

Hie  marh  of  the  cord. — Among  the  external  appearances,  it  is  chiefly  ta 
the  marh  produced  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  that  medical  jurists  have  looked 
for  the  determination  of  this  question.  As  the  form,  position,  and  other 
characteristics  of  this  mark  have  been  already  described,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  allude  to  it  only  as  furnishing-  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of 
its  production.  It  has  been  stated  that,  so  far  from  being  constantly  livid 
or  ecchymosed,  this  condition  is,  in  reality,  not  seen  in  more  than  one-half 
of  the  cases  which  occur.  But  admitting  that  we  find  ecchymosis  in  the 
course  of  the  ligature,  are  we  always  to  infer  that  it  must  have  been  applied 
while  the  person  was  living  ?  The  case  mentioned  on  p.  53  proves  that 
the  presence  of  active  life  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  an 
ecchymosis  in  the  mark ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Devergie  and  Casper 
it  would  appear  that  if  a  body  is  hanged,  immediately  or  a  short  time  after 
death,  an  ecchymosed  mark  may  be  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature. 
If  a  few  hours  were  suffered  to  elapse,  so  that  the  body  had  become  cold 
before  suspension,  no  ecchymosis  was  produced  by  the  ligature.  Yrolik 
found,  however,  that  a  slightly  livid  mark  was  produced  on  the  neck  of  a 
dead  body,  which  had  been  suspended  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  death.  (Casper, '  Wochenschr.'  Feb.  1838.)  Hence  this  condition 
of  the  mark  in  a  body  found  dead  merely  indicates,  either  that  the  deceased 
must  have  been  hanged  while  living,  or  very  soon  after  death.  ('  Ann. 
<l'Hyg.'  1842,  1,  134.)  The  circumstance  that  an  ecchymosed  mark  may 
be  produced  by  suspending  a  recently  dead  body  bears  ont  the  statement  of 
Merzdorff — that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  if  not  utterly 
impossible,  to  determine  medically  from  an  inspection  whether  a  man  had 
been  hanged  while  living,  or  whether  he  had  been  first  suffocated  and  his 
body  suspended  immediately  after  death.  In  making  this  admission  it  is 
proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  that  which  is  difficult  to  a  medical  jurist  in 
confining  himself  to  medical  facts,  is  often  easily  decided  by  a  jury  from 
these  as  well  as  the  general  evidence  afforded  to  them. 

Sometimes,  besides  ecchymosis,  there  are  abrasions  of  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  the  cord,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been  produced  during  life 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  which  accompanies  them.  Devergie  never  met 
with  this  appearance  in  the  dead  body,  even  when  the  hanging  took  place 
immediately  after  death.  The  discovery  of  effused  coagula  in  or  about  the 
spinal  column  would  render  it  probable  that  the  deceased  must  have  been 
tonged  while  living.  Such  marks  of  violence  are,  however,  rare  in  cases  of 
hanging  ;  and  when  they  are  found,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  effusion 
ana  coagulation  of  blood  had  been  caused  by  violence  offered  to  the  neck 
mmecZtaieZy  a/fer  death;  but  this  assumption  may  be  met  by  the  question, 

^WpdfA^  '^"''^'^  }^  simulated  in  the  body  of  a  persol  who  is 

alleged  to  have  died  from  another  cause. 

hano^i^  >  ^^""^  ^ore  common  kind  of  mark  in  suicidal 

QuSS'ivT  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
Wn  nl7>.  considering.    The  depression  may  be  hard  and 

W  einn  pS''?^     1  "^".f  ""^^  "'"^"y  ^^^^"■'^  ^ntil  some  hours 

£t  noSnr?;t  I  ^'f*^ '  '^PP^^^^     depend  simply  upon  a  drying  of 

StJre  ^^^^^        been  couTpressed  oi  condensed  by  the 

gature.    Sometimes  the  upper  and  lower  borders  only  of  the  depression 
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present  a  faiufc  line  of  redness  or  lividity ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tbat 
when  the  ligature  presents  any  knots  or  irregularities,  those  portions  of 
skin  which  sustain  the  greatest  compression  are  white,  while  those  which 
are  uncompressed  are  found  more  or  less  ecchymosed.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  form  of  a  ligature  is  sometimes  accurately  brought  out.  It  may 
be  remarked  of  these  depressions  produced  by  the  cord,  that  the  characters 
which  they  present  are  the  same,  whether  the  hanging  has  taken  place 
during  life  or  soon  after  death  :  i.e.  the  appearances  may  be  similar  in  the 

two  cases.  i         t.  f 

Effects  of  hanging  on  the  dead  hodij.— The  following  are  the  results  ot 
experiments  performed  by  Casper :— 1.  The  body  of  a  man,  aet.  28,  was 
suspended,  an  hour  after  death,  by  a  double  cord  passed  round  the  neck 
above  the  larynx.   The  body  was  cut  down  and  examined  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards.    Between  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  there  were  two  parallel 
depressions,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  the  skin  having  a  brown  colour 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  and  a  leathery  consistency:  m  certain  parts  it 
was  slightly  excoriated.    There  was  no  effusion  of  blood  beneath  but  the 
muscles  which  had  undergone  compression  were  of  a  dark-purple  colour, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  were  congested.    The  appearance  of  the 
bodv  was  such,  that  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  facts  would  have 
supposed,  on  looking  at  it,  that  the  hanging  had  really  taken  place  during 
life  for  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  body  had  been  hanged  an  hour 
after  death.— 2.  The  body  of  another  young  man  was  hanged  an  horn-  atter 
death,  and  an  examination  was  made  the  following  day     The  two  depres- 
sions produced  by  the  double  cord  were  of  a  yellowish-brown  cobur 
out  ecchymosis:  the  skin  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  burnt,  and  felt  like 
;archment.-3.  The  body  of  an  old  man,  who         ^led  from  dropsy 
hung  up  two  hours  after  death.  The  impressions  presented  exactly  the  same 
characters  as  in  the  preceding  case.    (' Wochenschr.  f.  die  a  H.  Jan. 
^S7  f  W^en^^-  hanging  took  place  at  a  later  period  than  an  hour  after 
death   there  was  no  particular  effect  produced.    In  other  experiments, 
Casper  found  that  the  appearances  of  the  neck  in  a  corpse  suspended  seventy- 
twoTours  after  death,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  presented  by 
the  body  of  a  person  who  had  committed  suicide  by  hanging.    (' Khn. 

te  liSS  tS  experiments,  as  well  as  from  those  performed  by 
other  observers,  that  the  m^rk  which  is  usually  seen  on  the  neck  in  hanging 
?uriL  HfrCnok-ecchymosed),  may  be  also  produced  by  a  ligature  applied 
t  the  neck  of  a  subiect  witl^ir^  two  hours  or  even  at  a  later  period  after 

the  hanffin^  has  occurred  in  the  living  or  dead  body,    iiiese  cnan^es 

the  nangin^  ndb  u        ,     .    .  cause— mechanical  compression. 

the  simple  result  of  a  physical  cause    m«      f     ^^ij^^' considerations,  we 

■lU  appearances  tonish  no  — >..Uc  e^donc.    S "l.  wLcn^the 

greater  number  of  the  ='f°s  ™""^'t1fav  '  to  presnne  that 

factory  cause  to  account  s  death  w^^^  -  ^^J^^^. 
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.to  the  particular  case  under  investigation.   Perhaps  tHe  greatest  difficulties 
occur  in  reference  to  cases  of  suicide,  owing  to  the  slight  appearances 
which  attend  this  form  of  death ;  but  on  these  occasions  moral  and  circum- 
stantial proofs  are  so  generally  forthcoming,  that  a  medical  inspection  of 
the  body  is  often  deemed  unnecessary  by  a  coroner.    If,  then,  it  is  admitted 
by  a  medical  jurist  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  distinguish  hang- 
ing in  the  living  from  hanging  in  the  dead,  the  admission  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  reference  to  cases  wherein  persons  destroy  themselves, 
and  not  to  cases  in  which  they  are  destroyed  by  others.    Even  if  a  doubt 
were  raised  in  any  particular  instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  circum- 
stantial evidence  would  furnish  data  for  a  decision,  and  thus  satisfactorily 
make  up  for  the  want  of  strict  medico-legal  proof.    If  when  we  found  a 
deeply  ecchymosed  or  livid  mark  around  the  neck  of  a  dead  subject,  we 
said,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  that  the  person  had  most  pro- 
bably died  by  hanging,  we  should  not  be  departing  from  a  proper  discharge 
of  our  duty  ;  since,  although  it  is  medically  possible  that  such  a  mark  may 
be  produced  after  death,  yet,  as  it  would  be  only  a  mui'derer  who  would 
think  of  hanging  up  a  recently  dead  body  to  simulate  suicide,  in  such  a 
case  there  would  be  some  obvious  indications  of  another  kind  of  violent 
death  about  the  person.    The  absence  of  these,  and  the  presence  of  ecchy- 
inosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  would  leave  the  question  of  hanging  during 
life  settled  in  the  affirmative.    Some  caution  should  be  used  in  expressing 
an  opinion  that  hanging  took  place  after  death,  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  ecchymosis  in  the  seat  of  the  ligature ;  because,  while  such  an  opinion 
would  be  generally  correct,  it  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  conceal- 
ment  of  the  real  mode  of  death.    Many  facts  show  that  numerous  cases  of 
hanging  during  life  would  be  pronounced  to  be  cases  of  hanging  after  death 
if  the  mere  absence  of  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord  were  taken  as 
a  criterion.    The  discovery  of  marks  of  violence  about  the  person  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  death  from  hanging  on  these 
occasions.    The  violence  should  at  least  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account 
for  the  immediate  destruction  of  life,  or  it  can  throw  no  light  upon  the 
question  whether  the  person  might  not  have  died  fi-om  hanging,  in  spite  of 
the  marks  of  maltreatment  found  upon  the  dead  body. 

+-U  }h  e^^ce  a  body  found  hanging,  a  medical  jurist  sliould  assert 
that  death  had  not  taken  place  from  this  cause,  this  would  be  tantamount 
to  declaring  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered— because  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  any  but  a  murderer  would  have  any  motive  for 

fvpT''^+/'^  ^  nP"'"'"''-  ^^r^gmg  after  death  has  been 

frequently  carried  out  with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  mode  of  death, 

tusnln  / °^  1         'PPi'^'"  ""^^  °^  ^  ^^^^^  ^as  found 

Thl^-t  l^  !T  f  ^  ?^°^  *°       absence  of  the  usual  marks 

<i  fhe  S  wn«      ^        l^l^  "''^  ^^^^•'^^^d'  ^  '^''^^^^  examination 

wo  ind  A  I-  .     ?^  ''"^"'^  °^       inspection,  a  small  penetratino- 

Ssido'^oAt^  jnflict^ed  by  a  round  insti-ument,  was  discovered  on  the 
s  de     On  1      '^f  -f P^^'^  concealed  by  the  breast  on  that 

s  xth  rit  wound,  It  was  found  to  pass  between  the  fifth  and 

of  death      I?  w  /        P.^'''  internally,  which  had  been  the  cause 

that  deceased  111  t    ^^1^'''%  ^'^^^^  °f  ^^^^  inspection, 

(ForTsiSonf       n  ^''^^^^'^^  ^^'^  body  suspended  after  death 
to  TcLeTn  wh  '^^        ^"'P'^'  '  Woohenschr.'  Feb.  1838.)    Fodere  refers 
circum  LnceT  and  onC°"f'  ^^^^^"^  "^'^^^^  somewhat  similar 

caused  Cthe  admin^^tSr'°t°''-'*^^  death  had  been 

suspended     I^  onl^.r*^'"''  ?!  P«'«o.^-tbe  body  having  been  subsequently 
P    accl.    in  one  instance,  Devergie  discovered  a  qixintity  of  plaster  of 
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Paris  in  the  stomacli  and  intestines  o£  a  person  found  hanging.  There  are^ 
however,  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  some  embarrassment  may  occasionally 
arise.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  discovery  of  poison  in  the  body  of 
a  person  found  hanging  is  consistent  with  a  previous  attempt  at  suicide  by 
poison.  A  person  has  even  been  known  to  hang  himself  after  or  about  the 
time  that  he  had  swallowed  a  strong  dose  of  prussic  acid. 

Marlis  of  violence  on  the  hanged. — The  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on 
the  body  of  a  hanged  person  is  important,  and  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
for  a  witness  to  notice  accurately  their  situation,  extent,  and  direction. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  they  must  have  been  received  during  life,  he 
will  have  to  consider  the  probability  of  their  being  of  accidental  origin^  or 
not.    These  marks  of  violence  are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
unequivocal  proofs  of  murder ;  for  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  person  himself  before  hanging,  and  not  succeeding  in 
committing  suicide  by  these  attempts,  he  may  subsequently  have  resolved 
to  accompHsh  his  purpose  by  suspending  himself.    Let  the  witiiess  duly 
reflect  on  these  circumstances  before  he  allows  his  opinions  to  imphcate 
any  suspected  individual— let  him  consider  that  a  hanged  subject  may  bear 
the  marks  of  a  gunshot  wound, 'his  throat  may  be  cut,  his  person  lacerated 
or  disfio-ured,  and  yet,  before  a  suspicion  of  homicide  is  allowed  to  be  enter- 
tained It  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that  such  injuries  could  not,  by  any 
probability,  have  been  self-inflicted.    The  importance  of  observing  caution 
in  such  a  case  will  be  still  more  manifest  when  there  is  no  ecchymosis  pro- 
duced by  the  cord,  and  the  face  does  not  present  the  marked  characters  of 
hanging.    (' Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1870,  2,  226.)  _ 

Marks  of  violence  on  a  hanged  subject  may  m  some  cases  be  fairly 
ascribed   to  accident.      If   the  person  has  precipitated  himself  with 
violence  from  a  chair  or  table,  he  may  have  fallen  against  articles  ot 
furniture,  and  thus  have  caused  lacerations  and  bruises.    ;i  he  rope  may 
have  given  way,  and  the  person  in  falling  have  injured  himself ;  but  he 
may  afterwards  have  had  resolution  and  power  enough  to  suspend  himself 
ao-ain.    Such  an  occurrence  may  be  rare ;  but  when  the  presence  of  these 
injuries  is  made  to  form  the  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  another 
person  their  possible  accidental  origin  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
a  witness.    The  falUng  of  the  body  on  a  hard  pavement  may  produce 
such  accidental  injurfes  as  might  be  wrongly  assigned  to  homicidal 
Xlence     In  another  part  of  this  work  a  case  of  suiciaal  hangmg  has  been 
Tticed     In  this  case  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  ^1°?^  ^rom  inj™ 
Zs^ZrteL    In  death  from  asphyxia  the  blood  remains  fluid  -  the  body 
Cg  r  than  in  other  cases,  so  that  accidental  wounds  after  Jath  -ay  be 

tion  or  stupe?Ltion,  medical  evide-e  a^ne^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  question  of  homicide  or  suicide,    ^he  absence  or  a  ^  ^^^ 

from  the  body  might  actually  luU  suspicion  On  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  , 
of  the  deceased  should  be  inspected,  since  it  ^  the 
defends  himself;  - »  ta^^^^^^^  unawares  J^^^J^t^^^^^^^^  ^bese 
tanging  were  W^^^^^^  tti  anTdiscomposed,  and  the  whole  appear- 

s^of 'tL^  tct^/  t^otTiifu 
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these  we  may  enumerate  fractures,  dislocations,  deeijly  penetrating  incised 
and  gunshot  wounds.  The  question  is — Do  these  serious  injuries  neces- 
sarily establish  homicide  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative ;  although 
when  fractures  or  dislocations  exist,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspicion. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1842,  1,  160.) 

Suicides,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  capable  of  making  many  attemjjts 
on  their  lives  by  various  means.    A  gentleman  was  found  dead,  hanging. 
His  dress  was  much  disordered ;  and  some  blood,  which  had  issued  from  a 
deep  wound  in  the  throat,  was  found  scattered  over  the  floor.    Prom  the 
facts  proved  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  had  been  an  act  of  suicide,  and 
that  the  deceased,  previously  to  hanging  himself,  had  first  attempted  to 
cut  his  throat.    Had  his  body  been  found  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
wound  in  the  throat  might  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.  A 
young  man  was  found  hanging  in  his  bedroom,  quite  dead.    He  was  sus- 
pended by  his  cravat,  and  his  feet  were  within  an  inch  of  the  floor.  The 
door  of  the  room  was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  it  was  proved  that  no  one 
could  have  had  access  to  it.    An  earthen  pan  was  found  near  the  bed,  con- 
taining about  a  pint  of  blood,  which  appeared  to  have  issued  from  a  deep 
incision  in  the  bend  of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceased.    The  razor  with  which 
this  had  been  inflicted  was  found  on  the  mantelpiece.    It  came  out  in. 
evidence,  that  on  the  previous  night  the  deceased  had  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  arsenic,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  although 
at  the  time  it  was  supposed  that  his  illness  was  due  to  other  causes.  In 
this  case  there  were  three  modes  by  which  suicide  had  been  attempted. 
The  deceased  had  first  taken  poison,  then  wounded,  and  afterwards  hanged 
himself.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  death  was  caused  by  hanging.  Had 
the  body  been  found  hanging  in  a  suspicious  locality,  the  circumstances 
might  have  created  a  strong  presumption  of  murder. 

_  A  man  was  found  hanging  in  a  room  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  nail  in  the 
ceihng.  In  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  his  neck  there  was  a  deep  wound, 
through  which  the  cord  had  passed.  A  ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall 
by  the  side  of  the  body.  About  a  pound  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  on 
the  floor,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment,  and  some  linen 
covered  with  blood  was  discovered  near  the  body.  In  a  table-drawer,  in  the 
apartment  above,  was  found  some  cord  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  if  a  bloody 
hand  had  been  m  contact  with  it.  On  the  staircase  bet  ween  the  two  apartments 
there  was  no  trace  of  blood.  The  deceased's  apartment  was  secured  on  the 
inside  by  the  door  being  bolted.  The  deceased's  clothes  were  spotted  with 
blood,  and  his  hands  were  also  bloody.  The  body  externally  did  not  present 
any  ecchymosis  or  other  mark  of  violence.  The  hands  were  likewise  free 
irom  violence,  the  fingers  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue.  There  were 
been  dll  ^^^^^^^^^^^d^ty  scattered  over  the  trunk,  and  the  faeces  had 
hacl  bin  r^^i-    ^  ^  f ^'^d  the  tongue,  which 

the  moutt     T^^^^  teeth,  projected  about  an  Inch  from 

hvoid  hi;  /  ^^ound  m  the  throat  was  situated  between  the  chin  and 
So  ite  an^le     T?r?"^  from  tbe  angle  of  the  jaw  on  one  side  to  the 

tSt  Citk  H    -^1  P^'*'^*''^  ^"-^^^  back  of  the 

it  hnl'  .1    .1  divided  only  some  small  branches  of  the  thyroideal  artery  ■ 

L^larifcut  ^  Th"  '''''  ^""^  ^"^-P^«'  eagTZo 

anKtended  it  nt  fl  °f '  Pf  ^^^rough  the  wound,  had  kcerated 
filled  w  th  blood  .  X  ^^*^^r^ties.    The  vessels  of  the  brain  were 

was  free  from  Iv  ^  f""^  ^^V^  ^''^  uninjured,  and  the  stomach 
these  data  w^s  to^f Iff  l.f 'f^^  °P^^^°^  S^ren  by  Degranges,  from 

men  we  cZit^^^^^^^  ^^"^^^'^^^  ^'^^  ^^^'^         suicidal  hanging. 

as  far  as  t i^ir    S  '''V.^'  ^^^^"^^'l        ^^^^  «P-  ^^^^^t 
VOL.  II        P      ''''"^'"^       "g^^t  superior  thyroideal  artery,  by  which 
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SO  mTicli  blood  had  been  lost  that  it  was  not  unlikely  he  would  have  soon 
fallen  into  a  state  of  syncope,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  still  have  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  and  muscular  power  to  have  done  what  the 
evidence  shows  he  must  have  done — namely,  to  have  placed  a  handkerchief 
on  his  wound  to  arrest  the  bleeding  ;  to  have  gone  upstairs  to  another  room, 
land  have  searched  in  a  table-drawer  for  the  cord  vn.th  which  he  intended 
to  hang  himself  ;  to  have  placed  a  ladder  against  a  wall,  and  to  have  made 
use  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  cord  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling — an  act 
which  could  only  be  performed  with  great  difficulty.  "When  we  reflect  on 
all  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  extraordinary  that  the  magistrate 
who  ordered  the  examination  should  have  been  prepared  to  receive  an 
account  of  the  deceased  having  been  murdered.  Much,  it  is  true,  rested 
upon  the  moral  and  circumstantial  proofs  ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  previous 
state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  and  the  fact  of  his  room  having  been  found 
secured  on  the  inside. 

Casper  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  found  hanging  in  her 
room.  Two  penetrating  wounds  were  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest ; 
these  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  and  touched  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
without  entering  its  cavities.  There  was  a  basin  of  bloody  water,  and  a 
bloody  sponge,  on  the  table ;  the  right  hand  of  deceased  was  stained  with 
dried  blood,  and  the  door  and  window  were  fastened  on  the  inside.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and  that  after  inflicting  the 
wounds,  the  deceased  had  hanged  herself.  The  mark  on  the  neck  was  no- 
where ecchymosed,  but  of  a  yellowish  or  parchment  colour.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  wound  to  have  prevented  self-suspension. 
('  Ger.  Leich.-Oelin.'  vol.  2,  p.  89.    See  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  444.) 

A  woman  committed  suicide  under  the  following  circumstances  : — She 
fastened  a  cord  to  the  top  of  a  bed-post,  put  her  head  in  a  noose  while 
kneelino-  on  the  bed,  made  a  deep  wound  in  her  arm  with  a  razor,  closed 
the  razor,  and  put  it  aside.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  she  must 
have  fallen  forward,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cord  on  the  neck  caused  death. 

The  remarks  made  relative  to  incised  wounds  will  apply  to  gunshot 
wounds.  A  suicide  may  attempt  to  shoot  himself;  he  may  fail  in  the 
attempt,  and  ultimately  hang  himself.  Any  description  of  gunshot  wound, 
provided  it  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  person  surviving  a  sufficient  time,  may 
thus  be  found  on  a  hanged  subject,  and  yet  constitute  no  proof  whatever 
of  homicide.  If  there  are  cii-cumstances  about  the  wound  which  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  been  self-inflicted,  this  of  course  will  affect  the  conclusion ; 
but  Avhen  such  circumstances  are  not  met  with,  a  medical  jurist  should  say, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of  these  wounds,  that  they  may 
have  been  inflicted  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by  another,  ihere 
might  be  no  medical  facts  which  would  directly  establish  either  view.  In 
one  instance  of  suicidal  hanging  there  were  lacerated  wounds  upon  tbe 
head,  and  a  handkerchief  was  found  blocking  up  the  mouth  (Henke  s 
*  Zeitschr.'  1838,  2,  257;  1839,  1,  207;  1840,  1,  135;  'Brit.  and  For.  Med. 
Rev  '  No  24  p.  560.)  If,  in  any  case,  the  wounds  or  injuries  are  of  a 
mortal  nature,  and  have  probably  caused  rapid  death,  the  presumption  of 
murder  amounts  almost  to  certainty  ;  for  who  but  a  murderer  would  suspend 
the  dead  body  of  a  person  so  wounded,  immediately  after  death  .-^  Ann. 

d'Hyg.'  1835,  2,  410.)  ,     .  .  ^  •      ,    -at  4. 

Was  the  hanging  the  result  of  accident,  homicide,  or  suicide  .''—Most 
medical  jurists  have  passed  over  the  subject  of  accidental  hanging.  It  is 
certainly  unusual,  but,  although  rare,  it  is  a  possible  occurrence.  A  girl 
nf  the  Lo  of  thirteen  years  was  hanged  by  accident.  She  was  swinging 
3-n  a  brewhouse,  and  near  the  rope  used  by  her  for  that  purpose  was  another 
for  drlwiug  up  slaughtered  sheep.    In  the  course  of  the  exercise,  her  head 
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got  through  a  noose  of  this  second  cord,  which  pulled  her  out  of  the  swing, 
and  kept  her  suspended  at  a  considerable  height  until  dead.    A  child,  ten 
years  old,  had  been  amusing  himself  in  swinging,  by  fastening  a  piece  of 
plaid-gown  to  a  loop  in  a  cord,  which  was  suspended  from  a  beam  in  the 
room.  In  the  act  of  swinging  he  raised  himself  up  and  gave  himself  a  turn, 
Avhen  the  loop  of  rope  suddenly  caught  him  under  the  chin,  and  suspended 
him  until  life  was  extinct.    Another  boy  who  was  in  the  room  did  not 
give,  any  alarm  for  some  time,  thinking  that  the  deceased  was  at  play. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  'accidentally  hanged.'    A  man  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  himself  iu  gymnastics  on  the  rope,  was  one  morn- 
ing found  dead  and  suspended  in  his  bedroom.     The  rope  had  passed 
twice  round  his  body  and  once  round  his  neck,  whereby  it  had  caused 
death,  although  the  legs  of  the  deceased  were  resting  on  the  floor.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  deceased  had  been  accidentally  hanged.     These  are 
two  among  several  instances,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cii^cumstances 
under  which  they  occurred,  were  sufBciently  decisive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  hanging  took  place.  Indeed  circumstantial  evidence  must  always 
suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  accidental  hanging  ;  and  we  have  therefore 
merely  to  inquire  whether,  when  the  body  of  a  person  is  found  hanging 
under  circumstances  which  do  not  allow  of  the  suspicion  of  accident,  the 
act  has  been  the  result  of  suicide  or  of  homicide.    A  witness  must  remember 
that  this  is  strictly  a  question  for  the  jury.  It  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether 
a  man  has  hanged  himself  or  been  hanged  by  others,  but  merely  to  state, 
when  requii-ed,  those  medical  circumstances  which  support  or  rebut  one  or 
the  other  presumption. 

Suicidal  hanging. — Next  to  drowning,  the  most  common  mode  of  self- 
destruction  is  by  hanging.  Suicide  by  hanging  has  been  known  to  take 
place  at  all  eges,  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  The  discovery  of  a  person  dead 
from  hanging  is  presumptive  of  suicide,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal.  The  distinctive  characters  by  which  suicidal  may  be  distinguished 
from  homicidal  hanging  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section.  According 
to  Indian  authorities,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  commit 
suicide,  destroy  themselves  by  hanging.  Beatson,  of  Dacca,  says  that,  in  his 
experience,  suicidal  hanging  was  so  frequent  that  any  other  method  of  self- 
destruction  was  quite  exceptional.  Out  of  seventy-five  cases  of  suicide 
which  fell  under  his  notice,  sixty-four  were  by  hanging,  nine  by  drowning 
and  two  by  cut-throats  or  poisoning.  Chevers  ('  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India ') 
states  that  the  criminals  of  that  country  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  suicide  by  hanging,  and  after  destroying  their  victims  by 
blows  they  are  m  the  habit  of  suspending  the  bodies  in  order  that  their 
deaths  may  be  attributed  to  self-destruction.  Confirmatory  of  this  remark 
llichards,  ot  Bancoorah,  has  communicated  two  facts  which  show  the  im- 
portance of  making  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  whose  bodies  are 
tound  hanging.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  body  was  found 
suspended  It  was  cliscovered  on  inspection  that  there  was  a  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  from  which  the  woman  had  died.  The  body  was  hung  up  by  the 
husband  soon  after  death.    In  a  second  case,  one  Kuyra  KhoyeS  confessed 

tlT:^t}T^^f  f%  Y  ^  "^^^  ^^-^  an/afterS  hungle 
Dody  up  to  simulate  death  by  suicide.  ^ 

comm^nt?"^  /^an5,i„g,._lt  has  been  truly  observed,  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
hZZTrSr^ZZ'^^''^?'^  "  '^V^'''  it  is  therefore 

oSie  s  iHnrr       n      f  "^r*^-  '^^"^  ^  P^^'«°^        been  hanged  by 

Hence  ie  cV.l  'J  '^'f^J  ^^'"'^  ^  «^^«Pi«io^  of  homicide. 

^n^cV"tZl7t,"!^  l^ody  hanging  affords  primd  facie  evidence  of 

Kiause    We  mu^f^l..  ""T^T..  ^^'^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  pl^ce  from  this 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  a  man  may  be  murdered  by  hangin.. 
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and  that  the  appearances  about  his  body  -will  not  afford  e\'idencc  of  the- 
fact.    The  circumstances  which  ■will  justify  a  medical  jurist  in  making  this 
admission  are  the  following : — 1st,  when  the  person  hanged  is  feeble,  and 
the  assailant  a  strong,  healthy  man.    Thus  a  child,  a  youth,  a  woman,  or  a 
person  at  any  period  of  life  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease  or  infirmity, 
may  be  destroyed  by  hanging.    2nd,  when  the  person  hanged,  although 
iisually  strong  and  vigorous,  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication,, 
stupefied  by  narcotics,  or  exhausted  by  his  attempts  to  defend  himself. 
3rd,  in  all  cases  murder  may  be  committed  by  hanging  when  many  are 
combined  against  one  person  (e.gr.  lynching).   With  these  exceptions,  then, 
a  practitioner  will  be  correct  in  deciding,  in  a  suspected  case,  in  favour  of 
the  presumption  of  suicide.   Unless  the  person  laboured  under  stupefaction, 
intoxication,  or  great  bodily  weakness,  we  must  expect  to  find,  in  homicidal 
hanging,  marks  of  violence  about  the  body ;  for  there  are  few  who  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  without  offering  some  resistance— notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Mahon,  that  some  might  submit  to  this  mode  of 
death  with  philosophical  resignation  when  they  saw  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.    The  following  singular  case  of  attempted  murder  by  hanging 
is  mentioned  in  '  Symes's  Justiciary  Rep.'  (Bdinb.  1827) .   A  woman,  set.  69^ 
was  charged  with  attempting  to  hang  her  husband,  who  was  some  years 
older.    It  appeared  that  the  accused  contrived  to  twist  a  small  rope  three 
times  round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  while  he  was  lying  asleep.    She  then- 
tied  him  up  to  a  beam  in  the  room,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  neigh- 
bours entered  he  was  found  lying  at  length  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  raised 
about  one  foot  above  it.   He  was  insensible ;  his  hands  were  lying  powerless 
by  his  side,  his  face  Avas  livid,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  roused. 
Had  he  remained  longer  in  this  position,  he  would  have  died.  According 
to  his  statement,  he  went  to  bed  sober,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  anything 
which  had  passed  during  the  attempt  to  hang  him  or  afterwards,  until  h& 
was  resuscitated.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  assault  without  previous, 
malice,  she  having  no  ill-will  against  her  husband,  and  being  herself  at  the 
time  intoxicated.   It  can  hardly  be  considered  possible  that  any  man  should 
be  so  sound  asleep  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  the  attempt  thus  made  to  hang 
him     The  probability  is  that  the  prosecutor  was,  like  his  wife,  completely 
intoxicated  and  helpless.    A  case  of  alleged  murder  by  hanging,  and  of 
considemble  difficulty  in  its  medical  relations,  was  tried  at  the  Jixeter 
Sum  Ass.  1851  (Beg.  v.  Bowe).    Although  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,, 
there  were  some  facts  leading  to  the  belief  that  this  could  not  have  been 

lome  medkal  jurists  have  thought  thB,t  the  mar/,  left  by  the  cord  on 
the  neck  wotild  serve  as  a  criterion  of  mui-der  on  which  we  might  depend 
ThusTt  his  been  said,  if  the  mark  is  circular  and  situated  at  the  lower  pai-t 
of  the  neck  this  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  murder.   In  hanging  the  maij 
^  te Tord'is  F^lhfs  te^tS 

t^^-^Z^  S^e^dt:  gL^d^ref  p  nt 
bX  supported  or  not,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  the  body  which  causes- 

its  owSu?ty  ;  ^t  will  also  depend  on  the  manner  m  which  the  cord  is  ad 
•  cfpd     A  case  of  suicidal  hanging  is  related  by  Orfila,  m  which  the  mark 
rtheco^  eTtendrd  horizontally  r^        the  neck  from  behind  forwai-d^ 
n  376  )    The  slip-knot  of  the  cord  was  m  front  of  tlio 
^^'Id  ft  i!'obvio^^s  that  when  the  cord  is  thus  adjusted  by  a  suicide 
T  '  w^l^  be  scarcely  any  obliquity  in  the  depression  produced  by  it  A 
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■suicide.   A  case  of  this  kind,  whicli  created  some  doubt  as  the  person  at 
the  time  was  suifering  from  typhus  fever,  occurred  to  Frolich.    It  was 
a  question  from  the  course  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  whether  death  took 
place  from'  hanging  or  strangulation.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1869,  2, 
57.)    Equally  iU-founded  is  the  assertion  of  Mahon,  that  the  existence  of 
two  impressions  on  the  neck  affords  positive  proof  of  homicide.    One  of 
these  impressions  may  be  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  circular — the 
other  at  the  upper  part  and  oblique  :  it  is  therefore  contended,  that  the 
•deceased  must  have  been  strangled  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
hanged.    The  possibility  of  a  prior  attempt  being  made  by  a  suicide  to 
strangle  himself,  and  thus  produce  the  mark,  is  overlooked.  There 
are  facts  on  record  to  oppose  to  this  very  positive  statement.     A  case 
reported  by  Esquirol  is  that  of  a  female  lunatic  who  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  herself,  and  on  whose  neck  two  distinct  impressions  were  seen — 
the  one  circular,  the  other  oblique.    These  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the 
coi-d  having  been  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  the  body  being  at  the  same 
time  partially  supported.    In  some  instances  a  presumption  of  homicidal 
interference  may  exist  if  there  are  two  distinct  impressions,  but  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  they  establish  the  fact  of  murder.    A  woman  was  found 
hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  feet  resting  on  the  ground.  There 
were  two  marks  on  the  neck,  one  like  that  of  strangling  with  the  same 
iigature  as  that  by  which  the  body  was  hanging.     Walter  concluded 
that  the  mark  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the  body  was  the  result  of 
post-mortem  hanging  after  mtirder  by  strangulation.    (' Vierteljahi^sschr.' 
1867,  1,  161.)    In  the  same  journal  for  1871,  2,  22-3,  a  case  is  reported  by 
Maschka  in  which  a  boy,  £et.  9,  was  found  hanging.    There  were  marks  of 
pressure  on  the  neck  which  at  first  led  the  examiners  to  draw  the  inference 
that  the  boy  had  been  strangled,  and  afterwards  hanged.    The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  were  not  satisfactory,  and  suicide  was  admitted  to  be  not  only 
possible  but  probable. 

The  injury  done  to  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  can  rarely  afford 
any  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  hanging  took  place,  unless  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  body  is  found,  favour  the  presumption  of  homicide 
or  suicide.  Thus  the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  the 
rupture  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  displacement  of  the  larynx,  the  stretching 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  spine,  and  effusion  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  may  be  observed  in  suicidal  as  in  homicidal  hanging.  The  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  obviously  in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  these  violent 
injuries  are  found  to  be  accompanied  by  fracture  or  displacement  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  not  corpulent,  the 
ligature  by  which  he  is  suspended  is  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  produce  them, 
and  the  fall  of  the  body  has  not  been  great.  As  a  rule,  a  long  fall  in 
suicidal  hanging  is  rare.  Clegg,  of  Boston,  held  an  inquest  in  a  case  of 
suicidal  hanging,  m  which  the  deceased  had  fixed  the  rope  to  the  top  of  a 
beam  in  a  lofty  barn,  and  gave  himself  a  fall  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
±ace  of  the  corpse  had  an  expression  of  the  most  horrible  agony,  and  the 
tongue  was  protruded  and  bitten.  Had  the  body  been  examined  internally, 
tue  muscles  and  bones  of  the  neck  would  probably  have  been  found  much 
injured. 

Injury  to^  the  vertehrce  of  the  necJc.—A  much-disputed  question  has  arisen 
fr<,^?f  ?  lurispradence,  whether  the  vertebrro  of  the  neck  can  become 
T^rc-KM^-r  ^''..f.P^^''^^^.  ™  suicidal  hanging.  Most  medical  jurists  deny  the 
^Prflv.^  ^°  •  *^'^^^'^'=«,^'lent  occurring-the  displacement  or  fracture  of  these 
vinl!^^'"*i,  """"''^^^  observed,  even  in  criminal  executions,  when  great 

cii         •  ^""""^  executioner.   The  author  was  not  aware  of  any 

case  o±  suicide  on  record  in  which  such  an  injury  to  the  neck  has  been  found. 
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A  case  refen-ed  to  by  Petit,  which  was  left  to  the  decision  of  PfefEer,  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  the  body  was  not  examined;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  act  was  really  one  of  suicide  or  not.  Ansiaux,  in  inspecting- 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  hanged  herself,  found  extravasated  blood 
behind  the  first  two  vertebrte  of  the  neck,  which  were  more  widely  separated 
behind  than  usual.  On  removing  these  vertebrae  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  spine  was  found  ruptured,  and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first 
vertebra  (atlas)  so  stretched  that  the  process  of  the  second  was  completely 
blocked  against  the  articular  surface.  The  perpendicular  and  oblique 
ligaments  were  entii'e.  The  deceased  was  a  stout,  healthy  woman ; 
when  discovered,  her  body  was  suspended  from  a  beam,  the  feet  being 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor.  She  had  evidently  fallen  with 
considerable  force.  This  case  will  serve  to  show  that  severe  injury  to 
these  deep-seated  regions  of  the  neck  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
suicidal  hanging.  A  woman,  eet.  50,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease, 
was  found  hanging  quite  lifeless  from  the  rail  of  a  bed,  which  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  eight  inches  from  the  ground.  The  front  of  her 
body  was  turned  round  towards  the  bed,  the  head  thrown  forcibly  back- 
wards— the  knot  of  the  ligature,  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  chin.  Her  heels  were  about  three 
inches  from  the  ground — the  knees  being  on  a  level  with  the  bed-frame, 
and  resting  against  it.  The  body  was  seen  by  a  medical  man  about 
an  hour  after  it  was  cut  down.  The  features  were  calm,  and  there  was 
no  trace  of  congestion  about  the  face  :  it  was  pale,  and  in  all  respects 
natural.  There  was  no  lividity  ;  the  eyes  were  neither  injected  nor  pro- 
minent ;  the  tongue  was  pale,  lying  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  without 
any  mark  of  indentation  from  the  teeth.  The  cord-mark  was  well-defined, 
of  a  parchment  colour,  dry,  brown,  and  hard,  without  any  ecchymosis,  but 
with  a  thin  line  of  congestion  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  groove ;  it  was 
very  deep  at  the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas, 
probably  owing  to  the  head  hanging  backwards.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  pale,  the  lungs  natural;  there  was  no  congestion  of  the 
large  veins  or  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  two  ventricles  contained 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.  ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  10,  1844.)  These 
appearances  show  that  death  was  not  caused  either  by  asphyxia  or  by 
cerebral  congestion.  Neither  the  windpipe  nor  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck  could  have  sustained  any  pressure  or  constriction.  The  deep  muscles 
over  the  second  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  neck  were  ecchymosed ;  this 
ecchymosis  extended  to  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  on  the  left 
side,  and  externally  to  the  sheath,  there  was  a  large  effusion  of  firmly  co- 
agulated blood.  There  was  no  displacement  of  the  second  or  other  vertebra?, 
and  the  licraments  were  sound ;  but  between  the  third  and  fourth  vertebras 
there  was  "unusual  mobility,  as  if  they  had  been  stretched.  In  this  case 
the  body  was  not  heavy,  and  the  fall,  if  any,  could  have  been  but  trifling. 
The  effusion  on  the  spinal  marrow  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  its  origin 
was  sufficiently  explained  by  the  falling  back  of  the  head  and  sudden  bend- 
ing of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Her  husband  and  family  were  m  an 
adjoining  room,  but  heard  no  noise :  it  was  only  by  accident  that  the 
deceased  was  discovered.  ^  i     m      .  i 

Circumstantial  evidence.— In  all  doubtful  instances  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  circumstantial  evidence.  We  should  observe  whether  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartments  had  been  secured  on  the  msido  or  on  the  outside  ; 
whether  the  dress  of  the  deceased  is  at  all  torn  or  discomposed,  or  the  hair 
dishevelled ;  whether  the  attitude  of  the  body  is  such  as  to  show  "^terf  ^^'^"^^ 
after  death  ;  whether  there  are  marks  of  blood  about  the  body,  on  the 
Sgatuie  or  n  the  room  ;  whether  the  hands  are  bloody,  or  present  marks 
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of  •woundino-  or  struggling ;  whether  tho  rope  or  ligature  corresponds  to  the 
impression  leen  around  the  neck  ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  cord  is  of  suffi- 
cient streno-th  to  support  the  weight  of  the  deceased.    (Case  of  Pinclcard, 
post  p  72.)    The  strongest  evidence  of  homicide  is  often  found  in  the 
attitude  and  the  state  of  the  dress  of  the  dead  body  :  it  may  or  may  not 
indicate  interference  or  change  after  death  irreconcilable  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  death  from  suicide  or  accident.  On  this  point  the  minutest  circum- 
stance may  become  of  considerable  importance  as  medical  evidence.  When 
there  are  indications  of  violent  struggling,  the  dress  may  be  found  dis- 
ordered, unless  it  has  been  smoothed  or  arranged  by  the  murderer  after 
the  death  of  the  deceased.   (See  p.  73.)    There  may  of  course  be  no  evidence 
of  disorder  or  discomposure  of  the  dress  when  the  body  is  fairly  suspended. 
These  points  fall,  it  is  true,  more  within  the  province  of  the  officers  of 
justice  than  of  a  medical  practitioner  ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  the  first 
who  is  called  to  see  the  deceased,  and  therefore,  unless  such  facts  are 
noticed  by  him  on  his  visit,  they  may  often  remain  altogether  unknown. 
The  medical  opinion  of  the  actual  cause  of  death,  however,  must  be  based 
on  medical  facts  alone.  But  circumstantial  evidence  has  on  various  occasions 
assisted  in  clearing  up  a  doubtful  case.    Louis  states  that  on  removing  the 
body  of  a  man  who  was  found  hanging,  the  rope  was  observed  to  be  stained 
with  blood.    This  simple  circumstance  led  to  further  investigation,  by 
which  it  was  discovered  that  the  person  had  been  murdered,  and  his  body 
afterwards  suspended.    The  presence  of  such  marks  on  the  neck  indicative 
of  strangulation  as  the  cord  was  not  likely  to  have  produced,  may  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  the  hanging  followed  death.   A  boy  was  found  hanging, 
perfectly  dead.    A  round  ecchymosed  mark,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
was  seen  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck ;   and  near  it  were  several  im- 
pressions, as  of  fingers  and  nails,  in  the  surrounding  skin.    There  was 
neither  depression  nor  ecchym.osis  in  the  course  of  the  cord.    The  in- 
spection left  no  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  asphyxia.    The  boy 
had  been  first  strangled,  and  afterwards  hanged.    The  body  of  a  man.  was 
found  hanging  in  a  room ;  it  was  so  suspended  from  a  hook  that  the  trunk 
was  not  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  legs  were  stretched 
out  at  length.    The  cord  was  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  but  loosely 
passed  round  the  neck.    The  furniture  of  the  room  was  in  great  disorder, 
and  some  marks  of  dried  blood  were  seen  on  one  part  of  the  floor.  The 
right  side  of  the  head  and  face  presented  several  excoriated  and  ecchy-, 
mosed  marks.    There  was  a  circular  impression  around  the  neck  produced 
by  the  cord,  but  it  was  free  from  ecchymosis.    On  the  left  side  a  little 
above  this  impression,  there  was  a  strongly  ecchymosed  mark,  which  could 
be  traced  round  to  the  back  of  the  head.   Blood  was  found  effused  beneath 
this  mark.    The  lungs  presented  the  appearances  of  asphyxia,  but  the 
exammers  referred  this  to  strangulation  and  not  to  hanging,  considering 
that  the  body  had  been  suspended  after  death  in  order  to  simulate  suicidcv 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  have  fully  justified  this  conclusion. 
(See  the  case  of  Pinclcard,  Stbangulation,  post,  p.  72  ;  and  for  another,  in 
which  some  doubt  existed  whether  the  deceased  had  died  by  hanging  or 
strangulation,  see  'Eulenberg,  Vierteljahi-sschi-.'  1872,  1,  199,  216:  also 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.  1867,  1,  164  and  460.) 

The  position  of  the  6ocZ?/.— Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  position 
of  the  dead  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal  from  homicidal  hanging, 
ihis  pomt  was  strenuously  argued  on  the  investigation  which  took  place 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  in  1830.  This  case  has  been 
ehsewhcre  referred  to  (vol.  1.  p.  82)  in  reference  to  the  time  at  Avhich  death 
probably  took  place.  It  requires  a  brief  notice  here,  as  it  involves  two 
glaring  errors  m  medical  evidence  on  death  from  hanging:  1st,  that  a 
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Fig.  136. 


person  cannot  die  from  banging  when  the  body  is  in  any  way  supported, 
and  therefore  that  murder  must  have  been  perpetrated ;  2nd,  that  in  all 
cases  of  death  from  hanging,  the  mark  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  cord 
or  ligature  must  be  discoloured  or  ecchymosed.  If  not  ecchymosed,  it  is 
assumed  that  death  must  have  taken  place  from  some  other  cause,  and  the 
body  have  been  afterwards  suspended  for  the  concealment  of  crime.  On 
Aug.  27th,  1830,  the  Prince  de  Gonde  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom  partly 
dressed,  his  body  being  suspended  from  the  fastening  of  the  window-sash 
by  means  of  a  linen  handkerchief  attached  to  a  cravat  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing.  The  engraving,  fig.  136,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
position  in  which  the  body  was  found.  The  head  was  inclined  a  little  to  the 
chest,  the  tongue  was  congested  and  protruded  from  the  mouth ;  the  face 

was  livid,  a  mucous  discharge 
issued  from  the  mouth  and. 
nostrils,  the  hands  were 
clenched,  the  toes  of  both  feet 
touched  the  floor  of  the  room, 
the  heels  were  elevated  and 
the  knees  were  partly  bent 
forward.  The  point  of  sus- 
pension was  about  six  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
legs  were  uncovered,  and  had 
some  slight  abrasions  upon 
them.  There  was  a  chair  near 
the  deceased.  Five  medical 
men — three  of  them  eminent 
experts,  lilarc,  Marjolin,  and 
Pasquier — inspected  the  body, 
and  found  the  usual  appear- 
ances indicative  of  death  from 
asphyxia.     There  were  no 

Suicidal  Hanging.   Case  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  marks   of   violence  about  it 

beyond  those  which  might  have  been  produced  accidentally  by  the  chair 
in  the  act  of  hanging.  There  was  no  natural  cause  of  death  in  the  body, 
nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  violent  struggling 
or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.  On  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature,  but  no  ecchy- 
mosis;  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  corresponding  to  the  knot  ot 
the  cravat,  there  was  a  depression  somewhat  deeper.  ('Ann.  d  Hyg. 
1  157.)  The  case  involves  only  the  ordinary  details  of  suicidal  hanging. 
It  was  contended,  however,  that  he  had  been  strangled  by  assassms  and  his 
body  afterwards  hanged.  The  characters  presented  by  the  mark  on  the  neck 
and  the  erect  position  of  the  body  with  the  feet  on  the  floor  were  the  chief 
medical  points  on  which  those  who  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  murder  rested 
their  case.  The  evidence  derivable  from  the  mark  on  the  neck  has  been 
elsewhere  considered  (p.  40)  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ei-ect  position  of  the 
body,  all  experience  is  against  those  who  would  ti-eat  this  as  negativing 
suicidal  hanging.  In  order  that  death  should  take  place  from  hanging, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  should  be  freely  and  perfectly  suspended 
In  his  report  of  the  above  case.  Marc  quotes  a  number  of  instances  and 
gives  illustrations  of  death  under  these  circumstances.  In  one  of  them 
ffio-  137  p.67)  amancommittedsuicidebyhangmghinaself  inaprison-cell. 
He  was  o^nd  quite  dead,  nearly  in  a  sitting  position,  his  heels  resting  on 
the  floor  and  his  body  being  only  a  foot  and  a  half  above  it.    1  ig.  138,  p.  o7. 


represents  a  man,  set.  40, 


'who  committed  suicide  by  suspending  himself 
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from  a  hook  above  his  bed.    When  found  he  was  in  a  kneeling  position 

 liis  knees  beino-  only  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  bed  and  his  toes  resting 

  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 


Fig.  137, 


1  !  ' 

\  \  1 

1  1 

\ 


upon  it 

1830,  1,  2010  Many  cases 
have  been  since  recorded  in 
which  death  has  taken  place 
from  hanging  when  the  feet 
were  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  or  the  persons  were 
almost  sitting  or  recumbent : 
these  may  be  regarded  as 
mixed  cases  of  hanging  and 
strangulation.  The  reports 
of  eleven  cases  of  suicidal 
hanging  or  strangulation 
gave  the  following  results  : 
in  three  the  bodies  were 
round  nearly  recumbent ;  in 
four  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
the  body  being  more  or  less 
supported  by  the  legs ;  and  in 
four  the  persons  were  found 
sitting.      In   one   case  the 

deceased,  ^  a  prisoner,  was  found  hanging  to  the  iron  bar  of  the  window 
of  his  prison,  which  was  so  low  that  he  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  ligature  which  he  had  employed  was  a  cravat,  but  (what  was  more 
remarkable  in  the  case)  the  hands  of  the  deceased  were  found  tied  by 
another  handkerchief.  The 

body  was  warm  when  dis-  Fig.  i38. 

covered.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide ; 
yet,  as  the  reporter  of  the  case 
observes,  had  the  body  been 
found  in  an  unfrequented  spot, 
the  discovery  of  the  hands  tied, 
if  not  the  position,  wonld  have 
led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of 
murder.  In  his  position  the 
deceased  had  contrived  to  tie 
his  hands  together  by  means 
of  his  teeth.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1831,  1,  196;  1832,  1,  419.) 
Among  the  cases  collected  by 
Esquirol  is  the  following: — 
A  patient  in  La  Charite  was 
found  one  morning  hanging 
by  a  rope  which  was  attached 

to  the  head  of  his  bed.    He  c  ,    ,  „  ■ 

had  fastened  this  by  a  loop  Suicdai  Hangmg. 

round  his  neck,  but  his  body  was  so  suspended,  that  when  discovered 
in.f3 ^'^^f  f  side  of  his  bed.    There  are  one  or  two  similar 

n  rn^^'  ""f      1  '^^^  Webb  met  with  a  case  in  which 

tT^^'^f  lyi^g  at  full  length  on  a  bed.    His  head 

ThnoTo  .''T'^       ^  ^e^thern  strap  fastened  to  the  bed-post  ('  Med. 

in  ht  ?nn  ^^"-■t"^:  ^\  p.  137).    A  mechanic  was  found  hanging 

nis  room,  with  his  knees  bent  forwards,  and  his  feet  resting  upon 
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the  floor.    He  ha.6i  evidently  been  dead  for  some  time,  since  cadaveric 
rigidity  had  already  commenced.     The  manner  in  which  this  person 
had  committed  suicide  was  as  follows :  he  had  made  a  slip-knot  with 
one  end  of  his  apron,  and  having  placed  his  neck  in  this,  he  threw  the 
other  end  of  the  apron  over  the  top  of  the  door,  and  shutting  the  door 
behind  him  he  had  succeeded  in  wedging  it  in  firmly.   At  the  same  moment 
he  had  probably  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  fall. 
In  this  position  he  died.    The  weight  of  his  body  had  already  sufficed  to 
drag  down  a  part  of  the  apron,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  very  much 
stretched.    The  deceased  was  in  the  position  in  which  the  body  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde  was  found  (p.  56),  and  the  depression  produced  by  the 
ligature  on  the  neck  was,  as  in  that  case,  nowhere  ecchymosed.  These 
facts,  so  far  from  being  considered  to  negative  suicide,  were  treated  as 
in  accordance  wdth  it.    A  lady,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sufEering-^ 
from  great  depression,  was  found  dead  hanging  by  a  long  cloth  to  a 
closed  door,  over  the  top  of  which  she  had  thrown  the  other  end  of  the 
cloth  (knotted)  and  then  shut  the  door  upon  it.    (For  another  case  see 
Henke's  '  Zeitschr.,'  1843,  2,  50.)    Casper  reports  an  instance  in  which 
a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  because  her  body  was 
found  hanging  in  almost  an  erect  position.    ('  Ger.  Leich.-OefEn.'  vol.  2, 
p.  92.)    A  man  hanged  himself  by  a  silk  handkerchief  passed  through 
a  ring  only  twenty-six  inches  from  the  ground.    Rake  saw  him  in  a 
few  minutes  after  he  had  been  cut  down :  the  body  was  quite  warm. 
When  first   seen,  the  man  was  lying  with  his  legs  extended  at  full 
length ;  the  handkerchief  was  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat  by  a  sHp- 
knot,  and  his  face  was  directed  towards  the  ground.    Both  hands  were 
firmly  clenched.    There  was  a  well-defined,  nearly  circular,  and  much- 
indented  mark  round  the  lower  part  of  the,  neck  corresponding  to  the 
lio-ature.    The  ligature  was  drawn  so  tightly  at  one  or  two  points  as  to 
appear  almost  buried  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  about  the  neck.    There  was 
much  ecchymosis  at  various  spots  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  some 
abrasion  of  the  skin  at  two  or  three  points.    There  was  swelling,  with 
great  congestion  of  the  face.    There  was  no  escape  of  blood  from  the 
ears     (For  other  cases,  with  illustrations  of  the  positions  of  the  body,  see 
Tardieu,in'Ann.d'Hyg.' 1870,  1,94.)  ,  ^    ^      ,     r  ^ 

Three  additional  cases  occurred  at  the  General  Asylum  for  Lunatics 
Northampton,  in  1852.    In  the  first,  the  man  made  a  loop  of  a  twisted 
blanket  at  a  height  less  than  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  kneeling 
forward  strangled  himself,  the  feet  being  on  the  ground  aud  the  knees  near  y 
touchino-  it.     The  fingers  were  not  clenched  nor  contracted,  but  partially 
bent.    There  were  no  marks  of  any  convulsive  struggle  except  a  shght 
bruise  on  the  wall.    In  the  second  case  the  man  hanged  himself  on  a  beam  : 
the  legs  touched  the  ground-the  hands  were  not  clenched.    In  t^e  third 
the  patient  had  hanged  himself  by  mounting  on  a  shelf  m  a  loft,  fa|tening 
his  neck-handkerchief  to  a  beam,  and  theu  swinging  himself  off.    He  was 
found  with  his  right  leg  suspended  in  the  an-,  whilst  his  left  leg  .vas  sup- 
ported by  the  shelf  on  which  he  had  been  standing    His  right  l^and  was 
convulsively  clenched,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased  :  the  left  hand  was  open,  and  the  fingers  only  slightly  bent,  _ 

Remer  found  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  suicidal  hanging 
in  fourteen  the  body  was  either  standing  oi;  kneeling,  and  in  one  ^?s*'^nce  i 
was  in  a  sitting  posture.    Duchesne  published  an  account  of  fifty-eight 
Tses     which  the  suspension  of  the  body  was  partial-the  feet  or  trunk 
beino-  more  or  less  supported.    Twenty-six  of  these  were  new  cases  The 
;epo?trdrew  the  conclusion  that  suicide  by  ^^if 
posture  of  the  body,  even  when  resting  upon  the  two  feet.    (  Ann.  d  Hyg. 
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Oct.  1845  2  141  and  346.)  Further  evidence  need  not  be  adduced  to  show 
how  unfounded  is  that  popular  opinion  which  would  attach  the  idea  o£ 
homicidal  interference  to  cases  in  which  a  body  is  loosely  suspended,  or  in 
which  the  feet  are  in  contact  with  any  support.  _  We  ought  rather  to  con- 
sider these  facts  as  removing  a  suspicion  of  homicide  ;  for  there  are  probably 
few  murderers  who  would  suspend  their  victims,  either  living  or  dead, 
without  taking  care  that  the  suspension  was  not  partial,  but  complete. 
Besides,  the  facts  of  many  of 'these  cases  are  readily  explicable ;  thus,  if  the 
ligature  is  formed  of  yielding  materials,  or  if  it  is  only  loosely  attached,  it 
w?ll  yield  to  the  Aveight  of  the  body  after  death,  and  allow  the  feet  to  touch 
the  floor,  which  they  might  not  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  body  has  not  altered  its  position  after  suspension, 
we  must  remember  the  rapidity  with  which  insensibility  comes  on  and 
death  commonly  ensues  in  this  form  of  asphyxia.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.* 
vol.  44,  p.  85.) 

The  limbs  secured  in  suicidal  hanging. — One  or  two  points  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  relation  to  this  question.  The  hands  or  legs,  but  more  commonly 
the  former,  have  been  found  tied  in  cases  of  undoubted  suicidal  hanging 
•('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  1,  419)  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  debated  whether 
it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  tie  or  bind  up  his  hands,  and  afterwards 
hang  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  an  act  of  this  kind  being  performed  ; 
since,  among  many  cases  that  might  be  quoted,  two  occurred  in  1843,  in 
London,  where  the  persons  died  from  hanging- :  the  act  was  suicidal,  and  the 
hands  were  found  tied,  in  both  instances,  with  a  handkerchief.  A  third  case 
occurred  at  Worcester,  in  1844,  in  which  the  deceased  tied  his  wrists  with  a 
handkerchief;  and  secured  to  this  were  two  flat-irons,  in  order  to  increase  the 
weight.  A  remarkable  case  of  suicide,  in  which  the  hands  and  ankles  were 
tightly  secured,  has  been  published  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  388;  see  also 
cases  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1851).  In  another  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  a 
folded  handkerchief  was  found  pressed  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Suicides 
sometimes  designedly  arrange  matters  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  murder. 
A  woman  was  found  hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree — the  feet  not  touching- 
the  ground.  A  bundle  of  decayed  leaves  was  found  projecting  from  her 
mouth,  and  a  ticket  was  pinned  to  her  right  shoulder,  on  which  there  were 
the  following  words  in  pencil :— '  Three  of  us  have  committed  the  murder. 
We  found  on  her  one  doUar  and  fifteen  groschen.  She  only  prayed  for  her 
two  children.' — There  was  not  the  slightest  mark  of  violence  or  of  anything 
like  resistance  on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  a  full  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  led  Heinrich  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  really  an  act 
of  suicide,  which  the  deceased  had  thus  attempted  to  pass  off  as  murder. 
(Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  70.) 

Power  of  self-siispension.— It  has  been  a  debated  question,  whether  cor- 
foreal  infirmity,  or  some  peculiarity  affecting  the  hands,  might  not  interfere 
with  the  power  of  a  person  to  suspend  himself.  This  question  can  be  decided 
only  by  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  the  case  of 
tne  rrince  do  Gonde  (p.  56),  it  was  alleged  that  he  could  not  have  hanged 
JL^^^v.  V?  ^°"s^fl"ence  of  a  defect  in  the  power  of  one  hand  :  it  was  also 
saici  tnat  he  could  not  have  made  the  knots  in  the  handkerchiefs  by  which 
nfnlf-  '^'P^^'^'i'^-  Allegations  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  too  hastily 
macie  m  this  and  other  instances.  A  determined  purpose  will  often  make 
illowl!  f ^f^.'^V^e  of  corporeal  infirmity;  and  unless  we  make  full 
oui  oo^  1  uicide,  wo  shall  always  be  exposed  to  error  in  dra^ving 

suicidp  "T-"'^*  ^^'''^'^^^s^  is  obstacle  to  this  mode  of  perpetrating 
bv  a  ho^  ^  •  reference  to  age,  suicide  by  hanging  has  been  perpetrated 
•^y  a  boy  of  nine,  and  by  a  man  of  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  56. 

CAUSE  OP  DEATH — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  STRANGU- 
LATION, OR  WAS  THE  CONSTRICTION  APPLIED  TO  THE  NECK  AFTER  DEATH  ? — 
MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE — ACCIDENTAL,  HOMICIDAL,  AND  SUICIDAL  STRANGULATION. 

Strangulation. — Cause  of  Death. — Hanging  and  strangulation  are  usually 
treated  together,  and  some  medical  jurists  have  admitted  no  distinction  in 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.    In  hanging  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  body,  while  in  strangulation 
asphyxia  may  be  induced  not  only  by  the  constriction  produced  by  a  ligature 
round  the  neck  independently  of  suspension,  but  by  the  simple  application 
oi pressure  (throttling),  through  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  on  the  windpipe. 
Tardieu  considers  that  the  two  modes  of  death  should  be  kept  distinct. 
The  external  and  internal  appearances  in  some  respects  diif er ;  and  while 
the  proof  of  death  from  hanging  leads  to  the  strongest  presumption  of 
suicide,  the  proof  of  death  from  strangulation  is  equally  presumptive  of 
murder.  {8ur  la  Strangulation,'  Knu.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  107.)  This  medical 
jurist  defined  '  strangulation  to  be  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  constriction 
is  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the  fore  part,  so  as 
■to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  suddenly  suspend  respiration 
and  life.'    This  definition  obviously  includes  hanging,  and  every  person 
who  is  hanged  may  be  said  to  be  strangled ;  but  while  there  is  only  one 
method  of  producing  death  by  hanging,  there  are  various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing death  from  strangulation.    A  person  may  be  strangled  by  the  use 
of  a  cord  or  ligature  drawn  tightly  round  the  neck,  or  by  manual  violence 
to  the  front  of  the  neck,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented.    The  cause  of 
death  is  asphyxia.    The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  pressure,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  act  of 
breathing  is  obstructed.  . 

Faure  applied  a  ligature  forcibly  and  suddenly  to  the  neck  of  a  middle- 
sized  dog.  For  fifty-five  seconds  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  suffer  ;  but 
it  suddenly  became  violently  agitated,  the  body  stiffened,  and  it  roiled 
convulsively  on  the  ground.  A  bloody  froth'  issued  from  the  nostrds  and 
throat,  and  frequent  and  violent  efforts  were  made  to  respire.  In  three 
minutes  and  a  half  it  was  dead.  In  a  second  experiment  an  elastic  tube, 
which  admitted  of  being  gradually  closed  by  pressure,  was  introduced 
into  the  windpipe.    The  animal  could  bear  the  pressure  up  tofte  reduction 
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of  one-half  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube,  but  beyond  this  it  suffered  greatly, 
and  when  the  pressure  was  increased  there  were  convulsions.  1  he  dog  died, 
in  great  suffering,  before  the  tube  was  completely  closed.  (  Ann.  d  ±±yg. 
1859,  1,  122.)  It  is  probable  that  human  beings  die  more  quickly  than 
animals,  especiaUy  from  the  effects  of  manual  strangulation.  A  sudden 
and  violent  compression  of  the  windpipe  renders  a  person  poweiiess  to  call 
for  assistance  and  give  alarm,  and  it  causes  almost  immediate  \^«;nsibil% 
.and  death,  without  convulsions.  When  a  ligature  or  bandage 
T)ressure  is  not  so  complete,  and  death  takes  place  more  slowly,  .vith 
■SnvuSve  movements.  The  circulation  of  venous  blood  continues  foi-^a 
■short  interval  (about  four  minutes),  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia.  0^^  ng 
to  tts  the  face  and  lips,  in  cases  of  accidental  strangulation,  have  been 
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observed  to  acquire  a  dusky  or  leaden  bue.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
arrest  of  the  current  of  venous  blood  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the 
vessels,  and  partly  fi'om  the  circulation  of  unaiirated  blood.  There  is  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery  if  the  cause  of  constriction  is  removed,  and  air  is 
permitted  to  have  access  to  the  lungs,  within  a  period  of  five  minutes  :  this 
is  on  the  assumption  that  no  great  mechanical  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

In  the  act  of  strangulation  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is  com- 
monly employed  than  is  necessary  to  cause  death  ;  and  hence  the  marks 
produced  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  will  be,  generally  spealdng,  much  more 
evident  than  in  hanging,  where  the  mere  weight  of  the  body  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  windpipe  is  compressed. 

POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCES. 

External  appearances. — The  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  those 
of  hanging,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck  is  commonly 
greater.  If  much  force  has  been  used  in  producing  the  constriction,  the 
windpipe,  with  the  muscles  and  vessels  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  may  be 
found  cut  or  lacerated,  and  even  the  vertebras  of  the  neck  may  be  fractured. 
The  face  may  be  livid  and  swollen,  the  eyes  wide  open,  -prominent,  and 
congested,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  tongue  swollen,  dark-coloured,  and 
protruded ;  it  is  sometimes  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  a  bloody  froth  escapes 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  These  external  signs  of  violent  death  may, 
however,  be  entirely  absent.  The  principal  external  signs  of  strangulation 
are  seen  in  the  marks  on  the  neck  produced  either  by  a  cord  or  manual 
pressure.  Tardieu  has  described  another  appearance  which  might  be  over- 
looked. This  consists  in  the  presence  of  numerous  small  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis  upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  conjunctivse 
or  membranes  of  the  eyes.  These  parts  present  a  dotted  redness,  which 
has,  however,  been  met  with  in  other  cases  besides  death  from  strangulation. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1859,  1,  125.) 

The  mark  on  the  neck  when  a  ligature  has  been  used,  is  commonly 
described  as  a  depression,  wide  but  not  deep,  and  corresponding  in  its 
characters  to  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  ligature  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  has  been  secured.  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this 
supposed  correspondence  when  the  ligature  is  not  forthcoming.  In 
fig-.  139,  page  67,  the  mark  round  the  neck  presented  the  appearance 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  narrow  cord.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  was  the  means  of  constriction ;  and 
a  peculiar  narrowness  of  the  mark  on  one  side,  as  seen  in  the  engraving 
was  owing  to  the  great  tightness  with  which  it  had  been  drawn.  The 
mark  or  impression  produced  by  a  ligature  is  generally  circulai-,  from  the 
mode  m  which  the  pressure  is  produced.  It  may  be  situated  at  any  part 
ot  the  neck  but  it  is  more  commonly  on  the  windpipe  below  the  larynx. 
In  manual  strangulation  the  marks  of  bruising  and  ecchymosis  will  be  in 
the  front  of  the  neck,  chiefly  about  the  larynx  and  below  it.  The  circular 
direction  of  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  is  not  an  absolute  indication 
that  strangulation  has  taken  place  without  suspension  of  the  body,  since 
WbTrn'^P^'^  related  where  a  circular  mark  has  been  obseJ;ed  in 
n^y^  1,^"  ^^l'.'"'"?  possible  that  some  degree  of  obliquity  may 
SrukSr^'V"  '^r  T^''-'^  ''''  ^^^P^^^^i^^^  P^^'^^^^d  by  a  hgatu'iS 
c«^^^^^  ,t  "^"^-^^  ^^rl  ""^^*'  ^l^e^'^fore,  to  weigh  all  the  facts 
tS  IWurTtf     Tf''''  direction  of 

by  tK^rk  on  ?T,      fo^^an  opinion,  from  the  appearances  presented 

^xeater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  lividity,  ecchymosis,  and  abrasion 
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of  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the  ligature,  than  to  the  circularity  or  obliquity 
of  the  depression  produced  by  it.    In  the  strangling  of  a  living  person  by 
a  cord,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  murderer  can  avoid  producing  on  the 
neck  marks  of  severe  injury,  and  in  the  existence  of  these  we  have  evidence 
of  the  violent  manner  in  which  death  has  taken  place.    In  cases  in  which 
great  violence  has  been  used  to  the  neck,  blood  may  escape  from  the  mouth 
and  nose.    It  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  if  there  is  no  wound  in  the 
body  there  can  be  no  bleeding.    In  Beg.  v.  Millar  (C.  C.  C.  July,  1870),  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Huelin.    One  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crime  was  the  large  amount  of 
blood  which  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nose  as  a  result  of  the  act  of 
strangulation.    The  evidence  left  it  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  murdered 
Huelin  and  his  housekeeper,  and  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dead 
bodies.   He  had  packed  the  body  of  the  housekeeper  in  a  box,  and  requested 
a  carrier  to  place  a  cord  round  it.    The  man  observed  that  fluid  blood  was 
oozino-  from  the  box,  and  that  there  was  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  the  floor 
beneath.    On  opening  the  box,  the  body  of  the  woman  was  found  inside. 
There  was  a  cord  tightly  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  blood 
had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  had  run  down  the  side  of  the 
box.   The  deceased  had  been  strangled,  and  such  an  amount  of  force  used 
in  the  tightening  of  the  cord  round  the  neck,  as  to  lead  to  a  copious  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nose.    In  cases  of  asphyxia,  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  the  blood,  owing  to  its  liquidity,  continues  to  flow  for  some 
time  after  death  from  any  lacerated  wound  or  blood-vessel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  strangled,  and  yet  the  ligature,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  soft  and  of  a  yielding  nature,  will  not  cause  a  per- 
ceptible depression  or  ecchymosis— scarcely  anything  more  than  a  slight 
depression  of  the  skin.  If  we  except  cases  of  suicide,  such  a  condition 
must  be  rare ;  because  assailants  usually  produce  a  much  more  violent  con- 
striction of  the  neck  than  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  death  of  a  person.  The 
o-eneral  lividity  of  the  body,  with  the  clenching  of  the  hands  and  swelling 
'^nd  protrusion  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  are  more  marked  in  strangu- 
lation than  in  hanging.  A  thin  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  air-passages  in  both  cases.  In  some  instances  of 
strangulation,  blood  has  escaped  from  one  or  both  ears  during  the  act ;  but 
this  is  not  a  usual  appearance.  In  two  well-marked  cases,  to  be  related 
bprpafter  (r,  72),  the  constriction  was  carried  to  a  great  degree,  but  there 
was  no  bleeding  from  the  ears.  Geoghegan  met  with  one  instance  of 
Zdcidal  strangulation  which  he  examined,  the  constriction  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  riband,  and  the  violence  applied  was  sufficient  to  produce  bleed- 
fno  from  one  ear :  on  dissection  this  was  found  to  have  resulted  from  a 
runture^f  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  There  was  no  froth  at 
Z  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  scarcely  any  lividity  or  swelling  of  the  face.  It 
Sttrobserved'thatth^^^^^^^^^^ 

f  tke  e.,  with  effusion  of 
blood  wafcaused  by  strangulation.  Bleeding  from  the  ears,  as  a  result  of 
^!  Jm-e  S  tS  membrane,^nust,  howeve^^  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
ruptuie  oJ:  tms  m  ^        mention  it  as  having  been  noticed  in  any 

appearance,    ^h^er^  ^"^^^^^^^  coWeoted  in  his  Indian  experience, 

Z.:l'lu:SSgt:ZL^^^^^^  had  been  observed.  ('  Med^Jurispr.  for 
although  bleecung  ^-^^^^^^  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum 

India,  '"^■■'.^^     -  „„„„  and  in  order  that  this  membrane  should 

blood  could  not         f^-^^,  J^/^^^.t  commonly  met  with  are  required, 
be  ruptured,  ^^^^ain  cm^^itions  not  c^^^^  a  woman  who  had  been  homicidally 

.^^^a;';::^^^.^,  .V,—    The  skin  of  the 
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head  face  neck  and  chest  was  darker  than  natural  and  discoloured  under- 
neath, particularly  that  of  the  scalp.  The  brain  was  suffused  with  dark 
blood'  the  luno-s  gorged  and  of  a  dark  colour,  the  bowels  of  a  dusky-red 
colour.  The  eyes  were  somewhat  protruded  and  bloodshot,  the  lips  swollen 
and  darker  than  natural,  the  tongue  sHghtly  protruding  between  the  teeth, 
and  froth  issuing  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  a  mark  of  pressure  behind 
the  rio-ht  ear,  and  other  marks  on  the  neck  and  chest,  with  discoloration 
of  the'^muscles.  (Chevers's  '  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  pp.  378,  387.)  In 
a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  dead, 
cold  and  rigid  about  seven  hours  after  he  had  been  seen  alive.  The  arms 
were  flexed,  and  the  hands  raised  a  little  above  the  breast.  Round  the 
neck,  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  was  a  strip  of  the  deceased's  shirt 
which  had  been  used  as  a  ligature :  it  was  tied  at  the  hade  of  the  neck. 
There  was  slight  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  beneath.  The  face  had  a  dark- 
red  colour  dotted  with  spots  of  a  deeper  red.  The  conjunctivse  were 
ecchymosed,  and  some  blood  had  escaped  from  the  nose.  The  brain  was 
congested,  and  much  fluid  effused.  The  heart  was  empty  ;  the  lungs  were 
deep  in  colour  (congested).  ('Lancet,'  1863,  II.,  p.  183.)  Many  of  the 
cases  of  strangulation  which  have  presented  themselves  have  been  too 
superficially  examined.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  appearances  is 
that  given  by  Tardieu.  It  is  based  on  observations  made  in  twenty-eight 
inspections.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  132.)  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  windpipe  was  more  or  less  reddened  from  congestion  ;  some- 
times it  was  livid  or  of  a  dark-red  colour.  There  was  a  bloody  froth 
extending  into  the  air-tubes.  The  state  of  the  lungs  was  variable.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  death  by  asphyxia, 
Tardieu  found  these  organs  to  contain  but  little  blood.  Sometimes  they 
were  congested,  at  other  times  normal.  There  were  ruptures  of  the 
superficial  air-cells  producing  patches  of  emphysema,  which  were  seen 
singly  or  in  groups.  This  condition,  which  was  rarely  absent,  gave  to  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  white  layers  of 
thin  false  membrane.  When  these  patches  were  punctured,  air  escaped. 
There  was  an  absence  of  that  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  observed  in 
death  from  simple  suffocation — namely,  dotted  ecchymosis  on  the  surface, 
immediately  below  the  investing  membrane  (the  pleura).  Throughout 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  effusions  of  blood  varying  in  size  were 
generally  found,  provided  an  early  inspection  of  the  body  was  made.  When 
some  days  had  elapsed,  the  lungs  were  found  pale  or  congested,  without 
any  ecchymosed  or  mottled  appearance.  The  ruptured  air-cells  with  air 
beneath  them  were  still  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  heart  presents  no  uniform  condition ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  empty 
and  at  others  it  contains  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  is  occasionally  con- 
gested, but  more  commonly  in  its  natural  state.  In  one  instance  blood  was 
tound  effused  on  the  bram,  but  this  is  an  unusual  appearance.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  a  congested  state  of  the  sexual  organs  both  in  males 
t^f  +v  I  °^         appearances  connected  with  strangulation, 

but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Tardieu  met  with  nothing  to  call  for 
notice  m  this  respect  in  the  numerous  cases  which  he  examined.  The 
of  f^.'' clischarge  of  f^ces,  urine,  and  seminal  fluid,  described  as  one 

stranlkZ^  ^""^^^       ^'^"^r^'         "1^^"^  death  from 

from^n«^i  •  ™P?^*ance  can  be  attached  to  this  as  a  sign  of  death 
leaTh  frnif  ^'"^  any  form  It  frequently  occurs  in  sudden'and  violent 
in  whiph  Tf       ?"f '  ^^-^Y  instances  of  death  from  asphyxia 

^trrJulntL        observed     Among  the  occasional  appearances  of  violent 
t  i  nS  Z.r7-f  '  ^^^*^°^^d  "iury  to  the  windpipe  and  the  muscles  of 
neck  around  it.    One  case,  in  which  the  rings  of  the  windpipe:  were 
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split  as  a  result  of  pressure,  was  met  with  by  luman.  Several  instances 
of  laceration  and  rupture  of  tlie  windpipe  are  quoted  by  Clievers.  (Op.  cit. 
pp.  381,  384.)  In  one  instance  tbe  ossified  thyroid  cartilage  had  been 
broken  and  forced  inwards,  causing  suiiocation.  In  Beg.  v.  O'Brien  (Liver- 
pool Wint.  Ass.  1857),  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  strangulation,  the 
cartilage  of  the  windpipe  was  broken  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pinckard  (p.  72), 
the  windpipe  was  broken  longitudinally.  In  reference  to  fractures  of  the 
larynx,  see  Casper,  'Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.'497.  In  suspected  homicidal 
strangulation  it  is  always  proper  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
for  narcotic  poison.  In  all  cases  the  cord  or  ligature,  if  forthcoming, 
should  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  bears  upon  it 
marks  of  blood,  or  whether  hair  or  other  substances  are  adhering  to  it. 
A  portion  of  it  should  be  reserved  for^he  purposes  of  identification.  In 
two  instances  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  ligatures  found  round  the 
dead  bodies  were  proved  to  correspond  with  portions  of  the  same  material 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  the  murders. 
In  removing  the  ligature  from  the  neck,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  secured 
should  be  noticed,  as  this  may  be  a  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to  the 
allegation  of  suicide.  Some  instructive  cases  of  this  form  of  asphyxia  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  193. 

The  medico-legal  questions  relative  to  strangulation  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  have  been  already  considered  in  treating  of  hanging. 
Thus,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  person  suspected  to  have  been  strangled, 
we  may  be  required  to  answer  the  following  questions  :— 

Was  death  caused  Uj  strangulation,  or  loas  the  constricting  force  ai^pLied 
to  the  neclc  after  death  Medical  jurists  have  hitherto  considered  that  the 
internal  appearances  throw  no  light  upon  this  question  This  opinion 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  inspections  have  not  been  made  until 
some  days  after  death,  when  the  peculiar  appearances  of  strangulation 
have  been  merged  in  those  of  putrefaction.  The  state  of  the  l^^^g^ Jiow- 
ever  may  be  considered  as  characteristic.  It  would  be  impossible  by  the 
application  of  a  ligature  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  to  produce  rupture 
of  the  air-cells  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  elfusions  of  blood  in  their 
substance.  The  state  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  mside  of  the  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe in  persons  who  have  been  strangled  cou  d  not  be  imitated  by  any 
Snstrictln  of  the  neck  after  death:  no  bloody  mucous  froth  would  be 
frrnnd  in  the  windpipe  or  air-tubes.  -,  ,    p      •  i 

"^^^^^^^  St  will      well  to  seek^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^tete  and  the^^^^^^^^^^         of  the  membranes,  as  well  as  the  position  of 

*^^»?i^:ittl^%r^^^^^^  on  the  neck  when  a  ligaW  has 
beenpo^Id,withth~^ 

are  phenomena  not  ^^^^^J         ^e  '^^^^^^^^         ia  produced  mthin  a  few 

''X':  ilth  an  eclymostd  degression  may  result ;  but  it  is  im- 
mmutes  after  ^^ath,  an  eccnymoseu  swelling  of  the  countenance, 

probable  that  there  should  ^XJefto  n^he  secLn%  Hanging  (p.  45), 
The  experiments  o^.^.^^P^y'^";^^^^  from  his  observations, 

bear  direct  y  upon  f^}\.ZtTe^^loTll^^^^^  to  the  neck  until  six  hours 
that  when  the  constricting  force  was  jt^^^^^^^ 

^T^fotw^^^^^^^^^^^  -  - 

body : — 
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1.  Six  hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  tigbtly  dravrn  around  the 
neck  of  a  female,  below  the  larynx.    On  the  following  morning  the  cord 
was  loosened,  and  the  neck  examined :  there  was  no  particular  appearance. 
When  the  skin  had  assumed  its  natural  position,  the  part  where  the  cord 
had  been  placed  was  scarcely  distinguishable. — 2.  A  man  died  of  apoplexy, 
and  thirteen  hours  after  death  a  cord  was  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  around 
the  neck,  above  the  larynx.    Six  hours  afterwards,  on  examining  the  neck, 
a  soft  impression,  easily  removed  by  pressure,  was  perceptible.  There 
was  no  discoloration  nor  any  other  change  to  be  discovered  in  the  skin. — • 
3.  Ttoenty-four  hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  very  tightly  drawn 
around  the  neck  of  a  male  subject.    On  examination  the  next  day,  there 
was  a  slight  double  depression,  but  no  colour  nor  any  other  perceptible 
change.    This  experiment  was  repeated  on  another  subject,  with  similar 
results. — 4.  The  last  experiment  was  on  the  body  of  a  child,  about  one 
year  and  a  half  old.    On  the  day  after  death  a  small  cord  was  tightly 
drawn,  and  secured  around  the  neck.    Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  a 
slight  blueish  mark  was  perceived :  it  was  quite  superficial,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  to  strike  the  eye.    On  cutting  into  the  skin  there  was  not  any 
blood  effused  beneath.    We  learn  from  these  experiments,  that  when  the 
attempt  to  simulate  strangulation  in  a  dead  body  is  not  made  until  six 
hotirs  at  least  after  death,  there  is  no  risk  of  confounding  the  mark 
thus  produced  with  that  which  is  formed  when  the  violence  is  applied  to 
a  living  person.    It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  ecchymosis  is  concerned, 
if  the  attempt  were  made  after  an  hour  or  two  hours  had  elapsed,  none 
would  be  produced;  and  with  regard  to  the  non-ecc7iymosed  mark,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  could  be  produced  after  three  or  four  hours.  These 
periods,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be  determined  with  positive  cer- 
tainty ;  the  results  would  probably  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
V7hich  the  body  had  cooled. 

_  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  an  attempt  to 
simulate  strangulation  in  a  recently  dead  body  could  be  made,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  an  innocent  person  connected  with 
the  deceased.  When  an  individual  has  been  murdered,  it  is  not  likelv  that 
the  murderer  would  attempt  to  produce  the  appearances  of  strangulation 
on  a  body  after  death,  under  the  idea  of  concealing  his  crime;  for  strano-u- 
lation  IS  m  most  cases  an  actual  result  of  homicide,  and  is  rarely  seen  as°an 
act  of  suicide.  In  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  from  the  neck,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  unless  from  circumstantial  evidence.  (See 
case  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848  1,  444.)  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tha? 
stallTbvt    "'^f  ^f-  circle;  for  a  person  may  be 

meS  nf\^  ^PPli^at^o^  of  pressure  to  the  windpipe  through  the 
medium  of  the  finger-nails,  or  of  any  hard  or  resisting  Substance!  The 

Lt-  ?  round  the  neck,  we  should  be  cautious  in  mvinff  an 

SZ      -t         ^^f '  party  ;  for  it  is  not^Sble 

T.o^TZ^^:Z^^^^^^  \l  --rP^-^ed  Without  the  prSucS 

It  HloSS     Wi     ""T^^'^'^r.*^^  ^^'"^  the  larynx  or  windpipe. 

DossibiKfvnf  1  i  ?  •  """^^^  indicative  of  the  means  used.  The  bare 
Eable^r  J  ^-ifcl^o^t  leavinc/ any  ap! 

Suicides  anc  mu.rl!i  n^'"^  ''"1"^'^  medico-legal  investigation. 

necess,Sy  for  IT^ZT  ^T?^^  "^P^^^  more'violence  than  is 

were  applied  o  thp  1?  ^^..f ^^t^'-^^tioi-  But  if  a  soft  and  elastic  band 
that  a  p^  si  mSt  die'J    '  ?  ^^E^\^tecl  force,  it  is  possible 

VOL.  II  '^'^  strangled  without  any  external  sign  being  dis- 
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covered  to  indicate  tlie  manner  of  his  death.    Thugs,  and  other  I^idian 
robbers,  were  thus  accustomed  to  destroy  their  victims  with  the  dexterity  of 
practised  murderers.   A  case  involving  this  question  of  strangulation  with- 
out marks  of  violence  on  the  neck,  was  tried  in  France,  and  from  the  medical 
evidence  decided  in  the  affirmative.    (' Gaz.  Med.'  1846,  p.  375.)^  The 
medical  witness  should,  however,  be  prepared  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  any  mark,  death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  another  cause. 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  a  Avitness  in  stating  that  death  has  proceeded 
from  strangulation,  if  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  ecchymosia, 
or  other  violence  about  the  neck  or  face  of  the  deceased.    Congestion  m 
the  organs  of  generation  is  an  appearance  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
take  as  evidence  of  death  from  strangulation.  The  state  of  the  countenance 
alone  will  scarcely  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion ;  for  there  are  many 
kinds  of  death  in  which  the  features  may  become  livid  and  distorted  from 
causes  totally  unconnected  with  the  application  of  external  violence  to  the 
throat,  unless  accompanied  by  other  well-marked  signs  of  this  mode  ot 
death.    So  again,  the  eyes  and  tongue  may  be  protruded  as  a  result  ot 
putrefactive  changes.    When  there  is  obvious  mechanical  violence  to  the 
neck,  such  as  fracture  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  with  laceration  ot  the 
muscles  beneath,  and  a  visible  depression,  such  as  a  cord  a_  ligature,  or 
manual  pressure  would  produce,  a  medical  opinion  may  be  fairly  given  m 
spite  of  putrefaction.    But  when,  in  a  putrefied  body,  indistinct  marks  on 
the  neck,  or  patches  of  discoloration  are  rehed  upon  as  evidence  ot 
homicide,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  a  serious  mistake.    See  on  this  question 
the  cases  of  Ellen  Byrne  (Dublin,  Aug   1842  :  vol  1,  p  114),  and  of 
Meg.  V.  Mahaig   (Kingston  Wint.  Ass.  1863:  vol   1  p.  117). _  For  an 

account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  a  «t™"8?^,t]?  f  S^«nf^^  310 
after  interment,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1842,  1,  235 ;  and  2,  310. 

In  cas^of  alleged  drowning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask  a  medical 
witness  1  ow  far  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has  been  i^A^encf  by 
The  discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  the  water.  In  cases  of  alleged 
stanS^  a  similar  question  may  be  put  inreference  to  ^he  discovery  of 
a  roBe  or  Heatui-e  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  or  m  the  apartment  m 
which  the  dead^body  is  found.  A  medical  opinion  should  rest  upon  the 
obius  kcts  produced  on  the  neck  ^^^^^Te  tZ 
the  skin,  and  not  upon  the  mere  Presence  of  a  cord  or  i^g^*^^^;^  ^ 
miffht  be  put  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body  or  near  it  foi  ^ 
™ose  The  act  of  strangulation  should  be,  medically  speaking  as 
Sc%  p^':abTe  without  le  production  of  a  rope  as^ie  act  of  stabbing 

£d:az:f:^^th^^??-^ 

of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  o^'^g^.  J\/^°^^^t  for  death, 
whether  there  exist        -f^id  changes  sufficient  to^^^^^^ 

in  either  of  the  three  great  ^^^'^'^'^l^^^^'^'^h^^  to  females, 

^ay  be  essential  in  the  progress  of  the  case     Ir^^e^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
whither  children  or  adults,  the  Burgeou  shoukl  not  ^^^^^t  ^ 

"  ^Si^^  W  ;::?:^S,  and  strangulation 

re 
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it  is  commonly  more  in  the  power  of  a  person  to  assist  Hmself,  and  escape 
fi-om  the  consti-iction  :  lience  accidental  strangulation  is  less  frequent  than, 
accidental  hanging.    A  few  instances  of  accidental  strangulation  are  on 
record.    One  was  reported  by  Gordon  Smith.    The  subject  was  a  boy, 
who  was  accustomed  to  move  about  with  a  heavy  weight  suspended  by 
.•a  strinc  round  his  neck.    One  day  he  was  found  dead  in  a  chair:  the 
"weio-ht  appeared  to  have  slipped,  and  to  have  drawn  the  cord  tightly  round 
the  forepart  of  his  neck.    In  1839,  a  girl  was  accidentally  strangled  in  the 
following  manner  :  she  was  employed  in  carrying  fish  in  a  basket  on  her 
back,  supported  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  round  the  front  of  her  neck, 
above  her  shoulders.    She  was  found  dead,  sitting  on  a  stone  wall ;  the 
basket  had  slipped  off,  probably  while  she  was  resting,  and  had  thus  raised  the 
strap,  which  had  firmly  compressed  the  windpipe.   A  similar  case  is  recorded 
by  Watson  ('  On  Homicide').    A  boy,  ast.  14,  while  working  in  a  factory 
was  caught  by  a  silk  necktie  in  the  band  of  an  engine,  and  his  neck  was 
by  this  drawn  down  against  one  of  the  revolving  shafts.    The  silk  hand- 
kerchief being  knotted  and  tightly  p. 
twisted  round  his  neck,  his  throat  was 
firmly   compressed    for    about  one 
minute.    The  tie  was  then  cut.   As  a 
result  of  the  strangulation,  he  became 
black  in  the  face,  and  blood  escaped 
from  his  mouth  and  ears.  He  was  in- 
sensible for  six  or  seven  minutes  after 
the  ligature  had  been  removed.  He 
then  revived  and  was  able  to  speak, 
but  could  not  hold  up  his  head.  He 
was  sensible  when  Ibrought  to  the 
hospital  soon  afterwards :   his  face 
was  pale,  his  lips  livid,  his  eyes  suf- 
fused, and  the  conjunctivte  injected. 
He  breathed  without  difficulty,  and 
complained  of  pain  only  when  he 

moved  his  head.     There  was  a  deep  Case  of  accidental  strangulation. 

circular  depression  round  his  neck  over  the  windpipe,  and  the  skin  was 
much  lacerated  and  bruised.  The  mark  a  b,  in  the  engraving,  fig.  139 
was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  on  the  side  represented  The 
<:ircumference  of  the  neck  was  twelve  inches,  while  the  inner  circumference 
-of  the  handkerchief  which  compressed  the  neck  was  only  eight  inches, 
iromthis  difference  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  neck  sustained  a  very 
strong  compression,  which  accounts  for  the  flow  of  blood  fi-om  the  mouth 
^  of  the  accident  felt  no  pain  :  he  had  a 

air  rLoL  J?^T'  ''''  S^""  ^""''^^^  insensible.  For  at  least  one  minute  no 
davs     tI   ^    ^"f •  and  left  the  hospital  in  about  eighteen 

onL  v^^'lf     °i   '^'f'  observations  of  Casper  and  others 

^vVdpipef     ^  insensibility  comes  on  from  compression  of  the 

to  a^medSTfi?^"'  .l^^^i^ental  strangulation  present  no  difficulty 
and  tW  ^  '  P^°^ded  the  relations  of  tliebody  tosurroundino-  obiects 
tentmoTe'^^^^^^^^^  '^-"^  T-S^^.^^  '''^'^^^^^     Should  the  bSdyLve 

We  been  rernnTr.      ^       '"'7^'"^'  ^""'^  discovered,  or  the  ligature 

*he  detrU^Tjf^i  '"^^  '"'"^^^'^^  ^  presumption  of  accident  from 

xiotTnWienSrxn"^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^g^-st  a  person,  an  attempt  is 

We  falleuT^iife  l  P^^ability  that  the  deceased  might 

laileu  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  have  become  accidentally 
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strangled,  either  by  a  tight  cravat  or  "by  some  foreign  substance  exerting 
.pressure  on  the  windpipe.  If  wo  admit  the  possibility  of  an  occurrence  of 
this  natui'e,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  other  more  probable 
modes  of  death,  nor  should  w^e  allow  our  judgment  to  be  so  swayed  as  to 
abandon  what  is  probable  for  that  which  is  merely  possible. 

Suicidal  strangulation. — This  mode  of  suicide  must  be  regarded  as  of 
rare  occurrence,  and,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  impossible. 
The  possibility  of  an  individual  strangling  himself  was  for  a  long  time 
denied  by  medical  jurists ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  when  the  force  was 
applied  by  the  hand,  all  power  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  compression 
of  the  windpipe  commenced.    This  reasoning  is,  however,  only  applicable 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  windpipe  is  voluntarily  compressed  by  the 
fingers.    When  a  person,  determined  on  suicide,  allows  the  windpipe  to  b& 
compressed,  by  leaning  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  a  cord 
passed  round  his  neck  and  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  he  may  perish  in  this 
manner  almost  as  readily  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself;  f or _ insensibility 
and  death  will  soon  supervene.    In  the  chapter  on  Hanging,  it  was_  stated 
that  suicides  were  often  found  with  their  bodies  in  close  contact  with  the 
ground;  and  cases  were  described  in  which  strangulation  was  accomplished 
in  the  manner  above  described,  while  the  suicide  was  in  a  sitting  or  kneel- 
ino-  posture  (p.  57).     On  other  occasions,  the  peculiar  disposition  or 
nature  of  the  ligature  has  enabled  a  person  bent  on  suicide  to  strangle 
himself  without  much  difficulty.   An  instance  is  related  by  Orfila,  in  which 
two  cravats,  that  were  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased, 
who  was  discovered  lying  on  his  bed,  had  efEectually  served  the  purpose  of 
self-destruction.    ('  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  389.)    Sometimes  strangulation 
had  been  suicidally  effected  by  a  rough  cord  passed  repeatedly  round  the 
neck,  and  tightened  by  being  pulled  with  each  hand.    The  number  of  coils 
would  still  cause  some  pressure  to  be  exerted  even  when  the  grasp  was 
relaxed  by  death.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1851.)    Other  cases  are  related, 
in  which  suicides  have  succeeded  in  strangling  themselves  by  tightening 
the  ligature  with  a  stick  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1851)  ;  or  when  the 
lia-ature  was  formed  of  thick  and  rough  material,  by  simply  tying  it  m 
a  knot  ■  A  young  female  was  found  one  morning  dead  m  bed,  lying  on 
her  face,  with  a  woollen  garter  passed  twice  round  her  neck,  and  secured 
in  front  by  two  simple  knots,  strongly  tied  one  on  the  other.    The  body 
was  in  an  incipient  state  of  putrefaction,  but  still  there  was  a  mark 
Trre  ponding  to  the  ligature.    This  was  shallow,  of  a  slight  greenish 
CO  our^  especfally  in  front,  and  presented  here  and  there  ecchymosed  spots  ; 
the  maik  was  scarcely  visible  behind.    The  face  was  hvid  and  swollen: 
a  Qimntit7of  bloody  mucus  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
lipfwere  livid  :  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and  firmly  compressed  between 
the  tTeth    the  body  presented  over  the  trunk  and  hmbs  patches  of  ecchy- 
mos  s     On  cutting  into  the  mark  on  the  neck  there  was  no  extravasation 
neither  wa^  Sere  fny  apparent  injury  to  the  deep-seated  muscles  or  adjacent 
m?ts    tTriunls  were  gorged  with  blood,  but  the  other  viscera  Presented 
paits ,  tiie  lun^b  w«    &    B       „„aminers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
no  particular  appearance,    ine  examiners  gdve  lu  TIiri^  ^itntpd 

deceased  had  died  from  apoplexy  resultmg  from  strangulation.  Ihey  stated 
thTthe  head  was  not  eLminecl,  and  they  judged  that  apoplexy  was  the 

''r^S  thTbodv  and  oLies,     well  as  numerous  eollateral  ciMnmstauces, 
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In  1883  the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  set.  40,  was  found  in  Horsleydown, 
strano'led.  Her  husband  had  left  her,  at  8  a.m.,  in  a  nervous,  depressed 
condition.  On  his  return  to  dinner  at  midday  he  discovered  her  sti-etched 
at  full  leno-th  upon  the  bed,  with  some  thin  twine  twisted  round  her  neck, 
and  fastened  to  the  iron  rails  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead.  She  was  black 
in  the  face,  and  lying  about  two  feet  down  the  bed.  He  at  once  cut  the 
■string  fi'om  her  throat,  and  ran  for  a  medical  man.  Fitzrayne,  on  his 
arrival,  found  that  the  woman  had  not  been  long  dead.  The  body  was 
straight.  The  features  were  very  mnch  distorted.  He  thought  she  had 
straggled,  but  the  bedclothes  were  smooth,  and  so  were  her  own  clothes. 
The  case  was  clearly  one  of  suicidal  strangulation.  The  woman  had 
previously  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  7narJc  on  the  neck  will  allow  us  to 
establish  a  slight  presumption  for  or  against  homicide.  In  homicidal 
strangulation,  from  the  unnecessary  violence  used,  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  skin  much  ecchymosed,  lacerated,  or  excoriated,  and  the  deep-seated 
parts,  such  as  the  muscles  and  vessels,  as  well  as  the  windpipe  itself,  more 
or  less  bruised,  lacerated,  or  extensively  injured.  Such  a  degree  of  violence 
is  not  commonly  to  be  expected  in  suicidal  strangulation. 

The  mark  on  the  neck  has  furnished  evidence  of  this  mode  of  death, 
even  under  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  all  evidence  would 
be  destroyed.  Schiippel  describes  a  case  in  which  he  was  able  to  verify 
the  fact  of  strangulation  after  the  burning  of  the  body.  A  fire  took  place 
in  a  cottage  in  which  there  were  at  the  time  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a 
stepson  (sst.  10)  and  a  new-born  infant.  The  man  escaped  with  the  infant, 
and  said  that  his  wife  and  stepson  had  left  the  house  before  the  fire.  This 
was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood:  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered  much 
burnt,  and  the  carbonized  remains  were  collected  and  buried  in  one  coffin. 
A  suspicion  of  incendiarism  and  murder  arose,  and  the  bodies  were  exhumed 
thirteen  days  after  the  burial,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Schuppel. 
The  body  of  the  wife  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that  no  satis- 
factory medical  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  it.  The  parts  not  entirely 
burnt  were  much  putrefied  in  both  corpses.  On  examining  the  burnt 
remams  of  the  boy,  there  was  a  horizontal  mark  or  depression  encircling- 
the  greater  part  of  the  neck, 

about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  ^  ig- i*o. 

wide  and  presenting  a  smooth 
surface  quite  distinct  from  the 
broken,  bhstered,  and  carbon- 
ized skin  above  and  below  it 
(fig.  140).  The  width  of  the 
mark  in  the  middle  of  the 
neck  (the  nape),  where  it  was 
most  superficial,  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch;  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  where  the 
pressure  had  been  greatest  it 
was  three-fifths  of  an  inch. 
The  depth  of  the  mark  at  the 
sides  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch.    ^  ,  , 

I  his    became    lesq  n'f    oT^  i     •  strangulation  on  the  burnt  neck  of  a  boy,  ret.  10, 

preached  the  nape,  where  &o«L^e?r      P™'^-'^  -  tue 

ihe  buJnttead  T'l'T'^''^  i'^ch.    On  examining  the  remains  of 

larynx  Ld  low^r^n     /i'*^  remarkably  from  the  mouth.    Between  the 
jnx  and  lower  jaw,  there  was  a  depression  such  as  might  have  been 
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caused  by  a  cord  or  ligature — but  the  mark  was  not  so  clear  or  distinct  as 
that  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  bones  of  the  body  were  broken  and  dis- 
placed. From  this  condition  of  the  neck  and  tongue,  Schiippel  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  the  boy  had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that  the  ligature  had 
been  applied  to  the  neck  while  the  boy  was  living,  and  had  been  burnt  with 
the  body.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  2,  140.)  Schiippel  found  by 
experiment  that  when  a  ligature  was  drawn  tightly  and  left  on  a  dead  body 
submitted  to  fire,  it  for  a  time  protected  the  depressed  portion  of  skin,  and 
although  ultimately  consumed,  it  allowed  the  part  compressed  to  retain  the 
smoothness  observed  in  this  case.  When  the  ligature  was  applied  with  all 
the  force  required  to  produce  strangulation,  but  removed  before  the  appli- 
cation of  fire,  the  appearances  of  the  depression  or  mark  were  lost  when  fire 
was  applied,  owing  to  the  swelling  and  blistering  of  the  skin.  The  man 
accused  of  this  double  crime  alleged  in  defence  that  a  beam  might  have 
fallen  and  produced  the  mark  observed  on  the  neck ;  but  this  would  not 
explain  the  facts.  The  protrusion  of  the  tongue  was  a  strong  proof  of  the 
strangulation  of  a  living  person.  The  man  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  his  wife  and  stepson,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  himself  while  in  prison.  He  had  set  fire  to  the  house  after 
the  murder,  in  order  to  conceal  the  double  crime. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gountess  of  Goerlitz  (vol.  1,  p.  721),  whose  body  was 
destroyed  by  burning,  the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth,  thus  indi- 
cating death  by  strangulation.  See  also  a  case  (vol.  1,  p.  707)  in  which, 
in  spite  of  the  burning  of  the  body,  some  of  the  appearances  of  strangula- 
tion were  found. 

Supposing  the  marks  of  fingers  or  finger-nails  to  exist,  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  homicide,  as  also  in  all  cases  where  the  actual  cause  of 
strangulation  is  not  at  once  apparent  on  the  discovery  of  the  body.  Suicides 
are  not  likely  to  strangle  themselves  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  ligature 
applied  circularly.  If  the  ligature  be  still  around  the  neck,_  the  position  of 
the  knot  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  case;  if  tied  in  two  or  three 
knots  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  presumption  is  assuredly  in  favour  of 
homicide.  Then,  again,  the  nature  of  the  ligature  should  be  attended 
to.  Suicides  generally  employ  for  ligatures  those  articles  of  dress  which 
belong  to  them  and  are  nearest  at  hand,— such  as  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings, or  garters.  . .       i.  j  j. 

The  mode  in  which  the  notorious  criminal  Greenacre  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  by  suicidal  strangulation  presented  some  novelty.  In 
March,  1837,  while  he  was  confined  at  a  station-house,  he  was  found  by  an 
inspector  who  entered  the  room,  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  handkerchief 
drawn  tightly  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  loop,  into  which  he  had  in- 
serted his  foot.  When  first  seen  his  face  was  livid  and  he  was  apparently 
dead:  the  handkerchief  was  cut,  he  was  bled,  and  other  means  of  resusci- 
tation were  employed  with  success.  The  manner  m  which  General  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison  gave  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder, 
merely  from  the  singularity  of  the  method  adopted.  The  ligature  which  he 
employed  was  found  tightened  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  stick  wliich 
had  been  twisted  and  then  fixed  behind  one  ear  :  there  was  no  lividity 
of  the  face.  It  was  contended  that  Kapoleon  I.  had  caused  the  General  to 
be  strangled  or  suffocated,  and  that  the  ligature  was  afterwards  applied. 
The  evidence  of  this  having  been  an  act  of  homicide  was  very  weak  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  medical  circumstances  extend,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  wag  an  act  of  suicide.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  this,  m  the 
opSn  of  some  jurists,  was  the  employment  of  a  stipk  for  the  purpose  of 
tiXteninff  the  ligature  ;  but  there  are  at  least  two  similar  cases  on  record 
nwhS  suspicion  of  murder  could  not  be  entertained:  one  of  these  is 
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referred  to  by  Metzger  (Op.  cifc.  p.  309),  and  another  in  '  Guy's  Hosp. 
Eep'  1851  There  may  be  disease,  such  as  paralysis  or  detormity  in 
one  or  both  of  the  arms,  which  may  render  it  impossible  for  a  person  to 
tie  a  licratm-e  around  his  own  neck.  The  only  caution  here  to  be  guarded 
ao-ainst  is  that  we  do  not  push  this  doctrine  of  incapability  too  tar. 
When  there  is  a  fixed  resolution,  many  apparent  impossibilities  may  be 
overcome  by  a  person  bent  on  suicide.  The  following  case  is  instructive  : 
—A  middle-aged  woman  was  brought  into  the  Hotel-Dieu,  labouring  under 
such  a  degree  of  mental  excitement  as  almost  to  amou.nt  to  insanity.  Soon 
after  her  admission  she  destroyed  herself  by  strangulation.  The  nurse,  in 
going  round  the  ward,  saw  her  lying  at  the  side  of  the  bed  with  her  head 
hanging  out.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  she  was  dead,  and 
that"  there  was  a  silk  handkerchief  around  her  neck.  The  handkerchief 
had  been  carried  twice  round  the  neck  and  then  tied  in  front.  The  eyes 
and  eyelids  were  strongly  reddened  and  swollen.  The  marks  of  the  ligature 
around  the  neck  were  deep,  ecchymosed  and  partially  excoriated :  the  brain, 
though  a  little  congested,  was  healthy.  The  other  organs  presented  no 
appearance  calling  for  notice.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  163.)  It  is  wprfchy 
of  remark  that  in  this  instance,  in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  suicidal 
strangulation,  the  deceased  had  lost  four  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  so  that 
this  member  had  been  from  an  early  period  of  but  little  service  to  her ; 
nevertheless  she  contrived  to  tie  the  cravat  round  her  neck  with  great  firm- 
ness and  dexterity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  had  her  body  been  found 
in  a  suspicious  locality,  a  plausible  opinion  of  homicidal  strangulation 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  maimed  condition  of  the  hand.  This 
case,  then,  will  serve  to  convey  a  proper  caution  in  drawing  inferences  as 
to  acts  which  persons  labouring  under  any  corporeal  infirmity  are  capable 
of  performing  when  they  make  attempts  on  their  own  lives. 

Although  the  cases  just  related  show  that  suicidal  strangulation  may 
be  effected  under  unexpected  circumstances,  yet  in  a  case  of  murder  by 
strangulation,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  simulate  suicide  :  it  would  at  any 
rate  require  great  skill  and  premeditated  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a 
murderer  so  to  dispose  the  body  of  his  victim,  or  to  place  it  in  such  a  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects,  as  to  render  a  suspicion  of  suicide  even  probable. 
Thus,  if  the  cord  or  ligature  should  be  found  loose  or  detached, — if  the 
ecchymosis  or  mark  in  the  neck  should  not  accurately  correspond  to  the 
points  of  greatest  pressure, — if,  moreover,  the  means  of  constriction  were 
not  evident  when  the  body  was  first  discovered  and  before  it  had  been 
removed  from  its  situation,  there  would  be  fair  grounds  for  presuming  that 
the  act  was  homicidal.  In  cases  in  which  strangulation  has  resulted  from 
a  compression  of  the  windpipe  by  the  fingers  (throttling),  and  where  there 
are  fixed  ecchymosed  marks  indicative  of  direct  manual  violence,  we  have 
the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  murder ;  for  neither  accident  nor 
suicide  could  be  urged  as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
presence.  For  an  instructive  case  of  throttling  of  a  new-born  child,  where 
the  marks  of  a  left  hand  were  clearly  recognizable  on  the  neck,  see  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1882,  7,  p.  559. 

Homicidal  strangulation— Btrajignlation  occasionally  comes  before  our 
Courts  of  law  as  a  question  of  murder  :  and  when  a  person  has  been  tried 
upon  a  charge  of  this  kind,  the  circumstances  have  been  commonly  so  clear 
as  to  render  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  one  of  a  simple  nature.  Diffi- 
culties, however,  have  occasionally  arisen,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  cases  oithe  Qnaen  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Ass.  1842),  the  Queen  v.  Greeh 
Jbalisbury  Lent  Ass.  1842),  tlie  Queen  v.  Reynolds  (0.  0.  C.  Dec.  1842), 
the  Queen  r-Foivles  (Stafford  Lent  Ass.  1841),  and  Beg.  v.  Jones  (York 
ov.  Ass.  i«82).    In  Reynolds'  case  it  was  left  uncertain  by  the  medical 
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evidence  whether  death  was  due  to  strangulation  or  malicioas  exposure 
to  cold ;  and  as  the  indictment  only  charged  the  former  act,  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted.  For  a  full  report  of  a  case  in  which  the  question  was 
whether  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide  by  hanging,  or  had  been 
strangled  by  her  husband,  the  reader  is  referred  to  '  Cormack's  Jour.'  1844, 
p.  344.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of  'not  proven;'  but 
there  could  be  no  medical  doubt  of  his  guilt.  A  case  of  alleged  murder  by 
strangulation  (Gommomvealth  v.  Flannagan)  will  be  found  reported  in  the 
'  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  389. 

The  body  of  a  young  woman  was  found  lying  upon  the  face,  strangled, 
■with  a  rope  coiled  three  times  round  the  lower  part  of  her  neck  :  the  two 
inner  coils  (involving  the  windpipe)  Avere  tight,  the  outer  coil  loose,  the 
end  of  the  cord  being  placed  loosely  near  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  which 
was  raised  towards  it.  The  length  of  the  free  portion  of  cord  was  not 
sufiB.cient  to  allow  of  the  deceased  grasping  and  tightening  it  to  sach  a 
degree  as  to  produce  the  great  amount  of  violence  found  on  the  neck.  The 
•windpipe  was  flattened  and  its  canal  completely  obstructed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  two  inner  coils  of  rope.  Admitting  that  a  person  could  draw  one 
coil  so  tightly,  she  could  not  retain  the  power  of  drawing  a  second  with 
equal  force,  and  after  this  a  third.  Fleischmann's  experiments  prove  that 
pressure  on  the  windpipe,  sufficient  to  flatten  it,  is  attended  with  instan- 
taneous insensibility  and  loss  of  power  (see  p.  38,  also  case  at  p.  78).  In 
Brorifs  case  too  much  was  done :  one  coil  might  have  left  the  question  of 
homicide  doubtful — three  coils,  so  drawn,  were  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
of  suicide.  The  evidence,  medical  and  circumstantial,  clearly  traced  the 
crime  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  convicted.  (Beg.  v.  JDrory,  Essex  Lent 
Ass.  1851,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1851.) 

In  another  case  (Beg.  v.  Pinclcard,  Northampton  Lent  Ass.  1852),  it  was 
proved  that  deceased  was  found  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  corner  of  her  room 

on  the  floor,  with  a  narrow  tape 
round  her  neck,  hung  loosely  and 
singly  over  a  small  brass  hook 
about  three  feet  above  her  head. 
Her  clothes  were  placed  smoothly 
under  her,  and  her  hands  were 
open  and  stretched  out  by  her 
side.  The  engraving,  fig.  142, 
taken  from  a  plan  of  the  room, 
soon  after  the  murder,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  body.  There  was  a  severe 
bruise  over  the  right  eye,  and 
there  Avere  marks  of  blood  on 
the  tape,  as  w-ell  as  on  the  flopr 
and  wall  of  the  room  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  body.  There  was 
a  stain  of  fresh  blood  on  the 
knot  of  the  tape  where  it  passed 
over  the  hook,  and  there  was  no 
blood  on  the  hands  of  the 
deceased.  The  windpipe  for 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  was  lacerated  longitudinally  in  its  rings  and 
Ihere  was  a  deep  circular  mark  round  the  neck  m  the  course  of  the  doubled 
tape  as  if  either  from  great  pressure  applied  by  some  person,  or  from  the 
weight  of  the  suspended  body.  The  later  hypothesis,  so  far  as  the  tape 
louml  the  neck  was  concerned,  was  untenable.    The  body  of  the  deceased 
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flid  not  weigh  probably  less  tban  120  pounds,  while  the  tape  found  round 
her  neck  broke  with  a  weight  of  49  pounds :  hence  the  deceased  could  not 
have  been  freely  suspended  by  it.  Apart  from  this  the  injuries  to  the  parts 
about  the  neck,  including  the  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  windpipe,  were 
not  such  as  the  tape  could  have  produced  as  a  result  of  partial  suspension 
in  the  position  in  which  the  deceased's  body  was  found.  The  noose  had 
been  so  placed  that  the  greatest  pressure  was  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  least  in  fi'ont,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  mechanical  injury  was 
actually  done.  The  deceased  had  been  strangled,  probably  by  manual 
violence  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  the  use  of  a  ligature  drawn 
tightly  by  the  hand.  The  body  was  then  looped  up  with  the  double  tape. 
These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  smooth  arrangement  of  the  clothes, 
the  severe  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  (inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of 
suicide),  and  the  marks  of  blood  and  struggling  in  the  room,  proved  that 
there  had  been  homicide;  and  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by 
a  series  of  moral  and  circumstantial  proofs  inconsistent  with  her  innocence. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  dress  of  the  deceased  might  be  torn  or  discomposed,  a  fact  indica- 
tive of  a  violent  struggle,  and,  cceteris  paribus,  incompatible  with  suicide ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  evidence  of  murder,  as  in  Pinckard's  case, 
may  be  obtained  by  finding  a  smooth  and  undisturbed  state  of  the  dress,  as 
well  as  attitude  of  the  body.  In  fact,  whoever  attempts  to  imitate  suicide 
nnder  such  a  form  of  murder  must  fail  in  his  object.  The  assassin  either 
does  too  little,  or  he  does  too  much.  The  woman  who  committed  the 
murder  in  PmcZ^arc^'s  case  had  been  a  nurse  in  an  infirmary,  and  accustofned 
to  lay  out  dead  bodies.  After  the  murder  she  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
unthinkingly,  her  professional  experience,  by  smoothing  the  clothes  under 
the  body,  placing  the  legs  at  fuU  length,  the  arms  out  straight  by  the  side, 
and  the  hands  open  and  laid  out.  Such  a  condition  of  the  body  was  quite 
inexphcable  on  the  supposition  of  suicide,  considering  the  amount  of  violence 
which  must  have  attended  the  act  of  strangulation.  In  the  case  of  Brory, 
the  crimmal  had  attempted  to  make  the  death  appear  like  an  act  of  suicide 
by  placing  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  near  the  hand  of  the  deceased  :  but  he 
selected  the  left  hand  when  the  deceased  was  right-handed,  and  he  did  not 
leave  enough  rope  free  from  the  neck  for  either  hand  to  grasp  in  order  to 
produce  the  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  caused  by  the  two  inner  coils. 
-Both  of  these  criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before  execution.  Other 
reports  of  cases  of  alleged  death  from  homicidal  strangulation  will  be  found 
m  the  Med.  Gm.'  vol.  41,  p.  295,  and  vol.  44,  p.  1084 

<%^'''^P^'"  S  '^P^'P'^^J''  ^^'^  P^^'^e'         occurrence  of  what  are 
Tr.t  '-^^ff^ss-     The  rigorous  proof  required  of  facts,  which 

i^tZ-l  T^""^^'  .f^^  ^^'^^^^y  ^'l^it  o£  direct  proof,  confers  much 
nZr  ^  on  the  assailants.  The  attack  is  made  during  darkness;  the 
arou  °1  the  windpipe  from  behind,  or  a  bandage  is  thrown 

enZtcU^T  I  ""f  suddenly  tightened,  while  accomplices  are 

th!S5l     P"^P^*f       ™l^bery .    The  nature  of  the  assault  by  pressure  on 
The^pe^L'ir       It  ^possible  to  give  an  alarm  or  call  foAssistance 
assdlant        •      i    1  '^'^^^'^  seldom  able  to  identify  an 

STpow;rleL^n^^^^^^^^  l''''''^^      ''""^''^'^  immediately  sense'iess 

Bnch^ZZ  dl^^i  ""^^''r^  resistance.    Recovery  or  death  in 

^vhichTe  ciffr?nf  u  ^        «^«°^d«'  ^ore  or  less,  during 

tion  and  t  '"''^}'  continued-on  the  degree  of  constric? 

An  ^ttemnt  at  !t '  °*  constitution  of  the  p°erson  assaulted. 

insensibility  Vw^b  ?;^    and  other  parts  near  to  it,  may  caSse  a  state  of 
sibility  which  may  continue  for  some  hours.    There  is  severe  pain  in 
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the  tlii'oat,  witli  difficulty  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  and  if  the  larynx  is 
seriously  injured  there  may  be  loss  of  voice.    Dumbness,  however,  is  not 
one  of  the  secondary  symptoms  (p.  79)  :  and  loss  of  voice  is  usually  only 
temporary  during  the  pressure.    By  the  24th  and''25th  Vict.,  c.  100,  s.  14, 
it  is  enacted,  that  '  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or 
strangle  any  person,  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  shall,  whether  any 
bodily  injury  be  effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.'    As  the  intent  in  these 
eases  is  too  perpetrate  robbery,  and  not  murder,  another  section  (21)  has 
been  framed,  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime  of  garotting  :  '  Whosoever 
shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  attempt  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle 
any  other  person,  or  shall,  by  any  means  calculated  to  choke,  suffocate,  or 
strangle,  attempt  to  render  any  other  person  insensible,  unconscious,^  or 
incapable  of  resistance,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  to  enable  him- 
self, or  any  other  person,  to  commit,  or  with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases 
thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing,  any  indictable  _  offence, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,'  &c.  „   .  i 

Maries  of  violence. — It  maybe  inquired  whether  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body,  or  blood-stains  on  the  clothes,  the  furniture,  or  in  the  apartment,  do  not 
afford  strong  evidence  of  liomicidal  strangulation.  The  answer  is— if  the 
marks  of  violence  are  such  that  they  could  not  have  arisen  from  any 
accident  before  death,  or  that  they  could  not  have  been  self-mflicted,. 
they  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  murder.  But  the  cases  wherein 
so  positive  an  answer  can  be  returned  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is 
not  always  in  our  power  to  distinguish  accidental  or  self-mflicted  ivova^ 
homicidal  violence  ;  and  we  are  always  bound  to  look  to  the  probability  ot 
accident,  or  of  previous  attempts  at  suicide  being  the  source  of  those 
personal  injuries  which  may  be  evident  on  a  strangled  body. 

In  the  following  case  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  neck  clearly  establish 
homicidal  strangulation.    The  dead  body  of  an  old  man,  ^t.  70  was  found 
lying  in  a  potato-field  adjoining  his  house.    His  family  consisted  of  a  sou, 
the  fon's  wife,  and  a  male  servanl^brother  to  the  son's  wife.  The  deceased 
had  gone  to  gather  potatoes  for  the  servant,  ^lio,^''^^  jiiggmg.    Un  its 
beincfknown  to  their  neighbours  that  the  body  had  been  found  m  the  field 
suspkons  were  excited  that  his  death  had  resulted  from  violence.  On 
opeS  tie  skull  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood  escaped,  the  mem- 
Ces°of  the  brain  wereVeatly  coVsted,  the  -nnses-  large  v^^^^^^  we 
gorged  with  blood,  and  the  brain  itself  was  also  ^o^g^^^^'^'^^f  ^^^^^^ 
li  blood  were  observed  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  ™ 
of  the  brain.    The  lungs  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood  the  a, r  e  n, 
were  ruptured,  and  there  was  considerable  emphysema.    The  i^g^^/J^^^^ 
The  heart  was  'distended  with  dark  blood.    There  was      l^^nTch^  S 
in  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  the  lining  membrane  of  ^^^^  ^t^^^^^^^J^'^  ^^^^^^^^ 
was  about  half  filled  with  potatoes  was  ««>^g«f     JJ".  ^J^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  there  was  a  sl;f  ^  m-^  opposTte  Sde. 
form,  with  a  correspond  ng  though  f^Jf^^*"^^^  the 
There  was  a  large  quantity  the  left 

s  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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an  opinion  was  given  that  death  had  arisen  from  manual  strangulation — and, 
from  the  particular  form  of  the  external  marks  over  the  neck,  by  a  left  hand. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined,  who  proved  that  the  deceased  and  the 
servant  were  on  bad  terms,  the  deceased  having  threatened  to  dismiss  the 
servant,  and  that  before  they  had  gone  to  dig  potatoes,  the  servant  said 
he  would  be  i-evenged  of  his  master.  The  servant  was  committed  for  trial. 
One  of  the  magistrates  present  desired  that  the  prisoner  might  be  requested 
to  throw  a  stone,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was  left-handed,  which  he  did 
-svith  the  left  hand.  At  the  trial  the  sister  of  the  prisoner  swore  that  she 
saw  her  brother  strangling*  the  old  man,  and  several  witnesses  proved  that 
he  had  maltreated  the  deceased  on  many  previous  occasions.  The  jury, 
having  some  doubt  as  to  the  sister's  veracity,  acquitted  him.  For  the 
account  of  another  case,  in  which  fi-acture  of  the  larynx  was  properly 
regarded  as  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of  homicidal  strangulation,  see 
'Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  527. 

There  may  be  several  marlcs  on  the  neck,  but  then  the  person  may  have 
tried  to  strangle  himself  more  than  once.  The  throat  may  be  cut — there 
may  be  a  deep-seated  stab  or  gunshot  wound,  involving  some  of  the  im- 
portant organs  of  the  body — or  poison  may  be  found  in  the  stomach ;  but 
in  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  deceased 
did  not  actually  make  the  marks,  inflict  the  wounds,  or  take  the  poison 
before  he  succeeded  in  stranghng  himself  ?  In  the  chapters  on  Drowning 
and  Hanging,  we  have  seen  what  suicides  can  do  when  they  are  bent  on 
destroying  themselves.  Wounds  and  personal  injuries  often  create  serious 
difficulties  to  a  medical  jurist,  which  it  requires  the  greatest  caution.,and 
prudence  on  his  part  to  meet  and  explain.  Before  a  charge  of  murder' by 
strangulation  is  raised  against  any  person  from  marks  or  appearances  found 
on  a  dead  body,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  admit  of  no  other  probable 
explanation  than  the  direct  application  of  violence.  Even  if  marks  indica-' 
tive  of  strangulation  are  discovered,  the  question  arises  whether  they  may 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  upon  himself  in  an  attempt  at 
suicide  which  may  have  failed.  If  the  body  of  a  person  is  allowed  to  cool 
with  a  handkerchief,  band,  or  tightly-fitting  collar  round  the  neck,  a  mark 
resemblmg  that  of  strangulation  may  be  produced.  (See  the  cases  of  Byrne 
and  Mahaig,  vol.  1,  pp.  114,  117  ;  also  cases  at  pp.  28,  29,  ante. 

On  the  dead  bodies  of  infants  and  children,  in  whom  the  neck  is  short, 
a  mark  is  occasionally  seen  which  arises  from  the  bending  of  the  head ;  and 
m  short-necked  persons  a  similar  mark  or  depression  has'been  noticed  after 
death,  m  front  of  the  neck.  These  marks  are  then  rendered  more  prominent 
by  their  assuming  a  livid  appearance.  They  might,  at  first,  be  mistaken 
tor  marks  produced  by  a  ligature  in  attempted  strangulation.  In  one  case 
a  death  from  apoplexy  was  attributed  to  homicidal  strangulation  from  a 
cadaveric  change  of  this  kind.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 1,  139  ;  and  26,  149.) 
■nomicidal  strangulation  may  be  perpetrated  on  the  weak  and  infirm  with- 
out  causing  any  noise  or  creating  alarm.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  thi-oat  is 
nrnr.^  Tl       ^.f^  ^^"^^7  compressed,  no  cry  can  be  made,  nor  any  noise 

rch  f3   Iv^^'""  f  °P  apprentice  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with 

mrti/;n.  1  ^ho  was  only  separated  from  her  by  a  slight 

1859  1  1.57^    "°  ^^«*^^l^ance  during  the  act.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 

^Jthn'^Tlf  .'^"fti"",^  of  suicidal  or  homicidal  strangulation,  the  Court 
S  morri  n.  ^^^  indebted  to  evidence  founded  on  circumstances  as  well  as 

cletermin  '    p""  ^he  formation  of  an  opinion  it  will  be  for  the  Court  to 
mine.    Generally  speakmg,  his  duty  is  rigorously  confined  to  the 
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fiirnisliiiig  of  evidence  from  medical  data  alone.  But  tliere  are  numerous 
circumstances  of  a  collateral  nature  which  may  materially  modify  an  opinion. 
Thus  the  sight  of  a  liga.ture,  the  state  of  the  dress,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
deceased  when  discovered,  although  not  strictly  medical  circumstances,  bear 
directly  upon  medical  opinions.  Without  circumstantial  evidence,  the  best 
medical  opinion  in  these  cases  wall  often  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  must  in  all  cases  look  to  medical  circumstances  alone 
for  clearing  up  intricate  questions.  On  some  occasions  the  theory  of 
homicide  or  suicide  will  be  equally  consistent  with  the  facts.  The  cases 
of  Br.  Franclc  and  his  son,  which  occurred  at  Brighton  in  1855,  were  of  this 
ambiguous  character.  Whether  the  son  strangled  himself,  or  was  strangled 
by  his  father,  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  by 
medical,-  moral,  or  circumstantial  evidence.  Unfortunately,  the  bodies  did 
not  undergo  a  proper  medico-legal  inspection. 

The  following  case  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  447)  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation  by  some,  and  of  homicidal  by  others.  ^  A 
servant-girl  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.    The  body  was  rigid  and  lying 
in  a  constrained  position,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  right,  and  there  was 
a  handkerchief  so  firmly  tied  around  the  neck  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty removed.    A  quantity  of  froth  and  bloody  mucus  escaped  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.    The  knot  in  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied  round 
the  neck  was  on  the  left  side,  as  it  is  customary  to  find  it  in  left-handed 
people.    The  deceased  was  not  left-handed,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  intended  to  commit  suicide ;  she  went  to  bed  the  night 
before  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits.    There  was  no  mark  of  violence 
externally,  but  there  were  large  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity  scattered  over 
the  skin.  There  was  a  deep  impression  of  a  necklace  on  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
which  had  resulted,  it  w^as  supposed,  fi-om  the  force  with  which  the  hand- 
kerchief had  been  tied.    The  neck  appeared  swollen,  especially  on  the  right 
side.    On  opening  the  head,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  distended, 
especially  on  the  right  side ;  and  on  this  side  about  haH  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  found  extravasated.    In  the  mouth  the  tongue  projected  forwards 
between  the  teeth,  but  was  uninjured  by  them.    The  contents  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  presented  nothing  unusual :  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blooa. 
The  examiners  attributed  death  to  strangulation,  and  m  their  judgment 
the  act  was  not  suicidal.    Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion 
was  the  fact  that  the  handkerchief  was  tied  on  the  neck  m  two  Jcnots  and 
the  deceased  could  not  have  made  more  than  one ;  her  senses  would  have 
failed  her  before  she  could  have  made  a  second,  or  at  least  before  she  could 
have  made  it  so  perfectly  as  the  first.    The  position  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  before  her  death,  and  the  absence  of  all 
motive,  were  facts  also  adverse  to  self-destraction  ;  ^at  as  no  ciumina^  c^^^^^^^^ 
be  pointed  out,  it  was  suggested  that  the  act  was  suicidal.    The  College  ot 
Brunswick,  being  appealed  to  by  the  legal  authorities,  J^^^f 
deceased  could  not  have  died  from  strangulation  and  assigned  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  as  the  probable  cause  of  death,  from  the  ^^^'^^^'^^ZAlf  Te 
met  with  in  the  brain.    They  considered  that  the  givl  had  ^^^''^jf  J^f  ^^^^ 
handkerchief  round  her  neck  for  the  purpose  of  ^^fj^P^^,  J,^^^^^ 
the  night  on  which  she  died  was  extremely  cold.    1  hey  admitted  the 
probabflity  that  she  might  have  imprudently  tied  the  handkerchief  too 
Lhtly-a^  cii'cumstance°which  had  perhaps  facil  tated  the  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  and  extravasation  of  blood.    The  reason  assigned  by 
Ia  I  Pnl^pl-n  for  their  opinion  was  that  the  handkerchief  had  produced  no 
T:c^jto!:^^^^^^  neck  ;  but  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  pe-^^^^ 

mav  b^  strano-led  and  no  ecchymosis  be  produced  the  argument  that  the 
deceased  had  not  died  by  strangulation  falls  to  the  ground.    Ihe  motive 
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alleged  for  the  handkerchief  being  placed  around  the  neck  appeared  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts.  Ifc  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  any  person  who 
did  not  contemplate  suicide  Avould  retire  to  rest  with  a  handkerchief  tied 
in  a  double  knot  so  tightlu  around  the  neck  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
remove:  it  was  evidently  so  tight  that  strangulation  might  easily  have 
resulted  from  the  constriction.  The  apoplectic  appearances  in  the  head  may 
have  been  due  to  the  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of 
the  ligature.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  contradict  the  opinion  of 
death  from  strangulation :  no  morbid  cause  capable  of  giving  rise  to  sudden 
death  (excepting  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  which  has  already  been 
accounted  for)  was  discovered  in  the  body.  Whether  the  ligature  was 
placed  round  the  neck  by  the  female  herself,  or  by  another,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt :  yet  when  we  consider  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
impossible  in  the  act  on  her  part,  that  there  were  no  appearances  of  violence 
about  her  person  or  clothes,  and  no  evidence  of  any  individual  having  had 
access  to  the  apartment,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  strangulation 
was  sidcidal. 

In  Becj.  V.  Cooper  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.  1863),  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  his  son  by  strangulation.  In  this  case  a  twisted 
cotton  handkerchief  was  found  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  a  boy  only 
eight  years  old.  It  was  tied  tightly,  and  with  a  double  knot :  a  finger 
could  not  be  introduced  between  it  and  the  neck.  The  face  had  a  bloated 
appearance;  the  tongue  protruded,  and  the  teeth  were  deeply  indented 
into  it.  The  surgeon  rightly  concluded  that  this  was  a  case  of  homicidal 
strangulation.  The  carelessness  with  which  these  inquiries  are  sometimes 
conducted  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Beg.  v.  Browning  (0.  0.  C.  Dec. 
1845),  in  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  by  strangulation' 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  deceased  had 
strangled  herself  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  In  this  case  the  cord  had 
been  twisted  tightly  twice  round  the  neck  and  then  tied  in  a  knot. 

A  case  was  tried  (Northampton  Lent  Ass.  1853,  Beg.  v.  Oibbins) 
which  presents  some  features  of  interest.  The  prisoner  was  charo-ed 
with  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  son,  ^t.  8.  He  was  alive  and  well 
at  about  4.30  p.m.,  at  which  time  he  was  taking  tea  with  the  prisoner 
and  her  sister;  and  a  little  before  8  p.m.  he  was  found  dead  in  bed 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  across  the  lower  part  of  his  chest' 
A  silk  handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  the  bed-clothes 

n^X  "J:  ^"^rT^  f  ^T.  ^  °^  depression  round  the 

neck  where  the  handkerchief  had  been  tied,  but  no  ecchymosis  beneath. 

ip«f  J""^'.^  ^""'I  f  «°^branes  were  much,  the  lungs  but  slightly,  con- 
gested ;  the  stomach  contained  some  partly  digested  food  •  the  mucous 
membrane  is  stated  to  have  been  found  considerably  inflamed  (?)  and  the 
mflammation  extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Lall  intestines  One 

WhtfT    ''V'^'V^^*'  consideration  the  fact  of  the  hand! 

kerchief  being  found  round  the  neck,  and  the  position  of  the  body  he  was 

iTrtttth'b         Tf'  (strangulation);  an'd  held 

not  tnink.  that  the  boy  could  have  strangled  himself     If  he  hnrl  fiVrl  +1.^ 

^^r^,--^-^^  '0  produce"strangui:tL,  hetuH  no  W 
returned  his  hands  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  found  AnotW 

tines  aTd  Cm  ttHbsenor^^^  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
He  did  not  think  +1-  ^^'''^  sufiicient  to  account  for  death, 

nor  di   ?e  think  tl-  li?!"r^^  '°^.  ^^"^^^  ^o  cause  this, 

an  absence  of  the  ^  '  ^^f  f  had  died  from  strangulation.  There  was 
congest  on  of  twT  '  (f  cchymosed  ?),  and  the  face  was  pallid  ;  the 

gestion  of  the  lungs  was  slight,  and  there  was  no  blood  in  the  H-^ht 
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cavities  of  the  heart.    A  cliemist  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  but  there  was  no  mineral  poison ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  might  have  arisen  from  poison  or  from  natural  causes.    As  the 
medical  evidence  failed  to  prove  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  violence,  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.   It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  in  this  case  the  appear- 
ances in  the  stomach  were  the  result  of  inflammation  from  irritant  poison. 
Any  irritant,  mineral  or  vegetable,  which  would  have  destroyed  life  in  three 
and  a  half  hours,  without  causing  vomiting  and  purging,  would  have  been 
found  in  the  stomach.   The  partly-digested  meal  taken  at  4.30,  when  the  boy 
•was  seen  healthy  and  well,  was  there  found  unmixed  with  any  poison.  How, 
and  when,  was  the  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck  ?    It  was  not  the 
result  of  accident,  nor  could  this  kind  of  suicide  be  suspected  in  so  young 
a  child.    The  attitude  in  which  the  body  was  found  and  the  age_  of  the 
child,  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  suicide.    The  handkerchief  was 
not  tied  round  the  neck  after  death — there  could  be  no  motive  for  such  an 
act ;  it  must  have  been  tied  while  the  child  was  living.   The  absence  of  any 
ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  ligature  is  not  opposed  to  this  view.  The 
state  of  the  brain  appears  to  show  death  from  apoplexy  as  a  result  of  an 
interruption  to  the  cerebral  circulation  by  the  ligature.    The  usual  appear- 
ances of  asphyxia  Avere  wanting  in  the  heart.    The  redness  of  the  stomach 
was  probably  owing  to  congestion,  and  not  to  inflammation,  and  may  have 
been  due  to  the  process  of  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death ;  or  it 
may  have  been  the  result  of  congestion,  as  observed  by  Telloly  in  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals,  and  by  others  in  cases  of  strangulation  {ante, 
V  41)     There  can  be  little  doubt,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  that 
this  was  a  case  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  fatal  effects  being  produced 

chiefly  through  the  brain.  _  ,  .      p  ^   e     ■  -^j    ^^  ^ 

In  all  cases  of  fatal  strangulation  resulting  from  an  act  ot  suicide,  the 
means  by  which  strangulation  was  produced  must  be  found  upon  the  neck. 
The  condition  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  course  and  direction  of  the 
cord  the  mode  in  which  it  was  secured  or  fixed  in  order  to  produce  effective 
pressure  on  the  windpipe,  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  muscles  and  parts 
beneath  are  circumstaAces  from  which,  if  observed  at  the  time  a  correct 
meTcal  opinion  may  generally  be  formed.  If  the  means  of  constriction  are 
"emoved^rthe  Jdor  ligatui^e  is  loosely  applied,  these  facts,  unless  ex- 
T)lained  are  presumptive  of  homicidal  interference. 

^  There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  presumption  of  homicide  will  be 
iustifiable.  A  man,  in  strangling  himself,  is  not  likely  to  vary  the  means 
C  7ot  i.  commonly  due  to  a  sudden  impulse.  The  article  which  is 
nearest  tXTuSe'^iB  seized,  and  made  the  instrument  of  self-desfaniction 
STar  already  been  stated  as  doubtful  whether  a  person  could  strangle 
himself  by  thi  mere  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  windpipe :  the  dis- 
Jiverv  ofsuch  .^arlcsZly  as  would  indicate  t^^^^indo  strangulation^ 
thIreLe  renders  suicide  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  But  these 
mSks  mVbe  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  deceased  having  fallen  with  his 

SXs  we  find  a  circular  mark,  with  a  ligature  stdl  around  ^^^^^^ 
impressions  exist  will  ^^^^I'^'J      |  ^his  country  in  the  manner 
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Bristol.  Besides  the  mark  of  a  rope  drawn  tiglitly  round  the  neck,  there 
were  distinct  impressions  of  nails  and  fingers  in  front  of  the  throat.  An 
investigation  took  place,  and  the  result  proved — as,  indeed,  this  state  of  the 
neck  rendered  it  almost  certain — that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered.  One 
of  the  murderers  afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  fii-st  strangled  him  with 
their  hands,  and  then  drew  the  rope  about  his  neck,  to  ensure  the  certainty 
of  his  death.    (See  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  2,  149.) 

Imputed  homicidal  strangiolation. — Hitherto  the  subject  of  strangulation 
has  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  dead.    But  a  living  person  may 
charge  another  with  attempting  murder  under  such  circumstances,  and 
here  a  medical  jurist  will  have  the  duty  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  im- 
posture.   A  case  tried  in  Trance  (Affaire  Armand  et  Maurice  Boux,  March, 
1864)  has  shown  how.  easily  medical  men  may  be  misled  by  a  plausible 
story  in  forming  their  opinions.     Impostors  rarely  produce  such  injury 
to  themselves  as  to  place  their  lives  in  jeopardy.     The  cord  is  loose 
round  the  neck ;  it  is  not  so  secured  as  to  press  with  great  force  on  the  air- 
passages,  to  cause  the  tongue  to  protrude,  or,  to  produce  lividity  of  the  face 
or  neck,  or  ecchymosis  in  the  conjunctivEe  and  the  sldn.    It  is  either  a 
ligature  or  a  rope  which  is  used  by  the  impostor :  he  does  not  commonly 
resort  to  manual  violence  to  his  throat.    The  marked  feature  of  a  really 
homicidal  attempt  is  in  the  great  amount  of  violence  done  to  the  neck;  and 
the  account  given  by  the  impostor  will  be  inconsistent  in  its  details'  and 
not  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  homicidal  strangulation. 
Tardieu  met  with  another  case,  in  which  a  young  woman,  wishing  to  excite 
sympathy,  alleged  that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  One 
evening  she  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  room,  apparently  in  a  very 
alarming  state  :  she  could  not  speak,  but  indicated,  partly  by  gestures  and 
partly  by  writing,  that  as  she  was  entering  her  room  a  man  had  attempted 
to  strangle  her  by  pressing  his  hand  upon  her  neck,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  stabbed  her  twice  in  the  chest  with  a  dagger.    On  close  examination 
the  two  stabs  were  found  to  have  only  penetrated  to  the  outer  clothing. 
But  the  most  singular  effect  of  the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation  wis 
that,  mstead  of  producing  a  difficulty  of  speaking  and  alteration  of  the 
voice.  It  had  been  followed  by  complete  dumbness.    Tardieu  could  find  on 
vo^.TLwwT/i  any  attempt  at  strangulation;  and  on  assuring  the 
young  lady  that  the  loss  of  voice  under  such  circumstances  could  not  last 

a  man  u  tS  niimt'of'  f^/'^  f  ?  ^^^^^g'  ^--^ 

tewaslJ^' r.^^^^^^^    T"^  '^"ft'"^  ^^^^       ^^^ds  tied: 

carr,lTes^^^^^^^^  tZ^i  '  ^''f '  'l^"'  '""'^^  Under  medical 

TiPxf        ^     >     .        ^"^""^       liowever,  completely  recovered     On  thp 

2Zr^T4irJ\n^^^^^  -^^^^  ^o^peai)  h"medth  ' 

was  in  tS  olul^    '         I  ''^'^^  ^P«^        unexpectedly  while  he 

neck  (whl  f  feoc'k^f  H^^^^^  ^^T\'r  ^r^^  ^^^^  ^  naje  of  th^ 
bound  hirwitrcol  Zl  tr?'  -^^^T*'^^  ^^^-^^Sle  him,  and  then 
injuries  accrrl,nr+.  V        ^''^^^'^  floor  as  he  was  found.  These 

helpless  state  2f  unabrto        ^""^  ^f'^  ^^"^  «^"^r  ^oor  inn. 

Armand  denied  the  cW^  .ffl^  •   ^^^^'^^T'  ^^^"^  cloven  hours, 

bood:  and  r^n^ZirTJ^J,  that  the  whole  statement  Avas  a  lalse- 

motive  could  be  suggested  for  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
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gentleman  of  position.    No  corroborative  evidence  could,  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  charge,  and  it  rested  simply  on  the  word  of  one  man  against 
the  word  of  another.    Tardieu,  with  other  medical  experts,  gave  evidence 
for  the  defence.    When  the  accuser  was  found,  he  was  lying  on  his  left  side 
with  his  face  towards  the  floor,  and  his  legs  were  tied  with  a  handkerchief 
which  belonged  to  the  accused.    From  Boux's  position  in  the  household,  it 
was  very  easy  for  him  to  procure  the  handkerchief  from  his  master's  ward- 
robe.   His  arms  were  cold,  his  head  and  face  of  a  natural  warmth,  the 
breathing  stertorous  or  loud,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  eyelid 
and  eye  almost  insensible.    There  was  around  the  neck  a  cord  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  it  was  coiled  three  or  four  times  round, 
and  not  secured  by  a  knot.    There  were  some  marks  about  the  neck,_not 
ecchymosed,  and  widely  separated  from  each  other.    There  was  no  injury 
to  the  skin,  and  there  were  not  such  marks  on  the  neck  as  the  coils  of  this 
cord  would  have  produced  had  it  been  applied  with  any  force  by  an  assailant. 
The  cords  bound  around  the  legs  and  wrists  were  such  as  any  one  might 
apply  to  himself.    As  there  was  no  swelling  around  them,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  could  not  have  been  applied  for  npwards  of  eleven  hours,  as 
stated  by  the  accuser,  but  only  within  a  short  time  of  his  being  discovered 

^Thetime  assigned  by  this  man  for  the  malicious  assault  was  fatal  to  his 
story  The  cord  round  the  neck  had  not  been  applied  with  sufiicient  force 
to  interrupt  respiration  in  any  degree.  This  was  not  only  proved  by  the 
absence  of  any  marks  on  the  neck  corresponding  to  it,  but  by  the  circum- 
stances  according  to  his  statement,  that  he  had  been  m  the  same  position 
e  even  hours.  Had  this  been  true,  and  the  cord  applied  so  as  to  produce 
the  imminent  symptoms  of  strangulation  he  described,  he  would  have  died 
f^omTe  effecti'within  an  hour  after  he  had  been  so  d.    Men  who 

strangle  others  either  draw  a  cord  tightly,  or  secure  it  by  a  knot.  The 
fresXe  to  the  neck  is  not  so  gentle  as  to  leave  no  mark  whatever,  or  to 
l\\Z  the  Btv7nM  person  to  breathe  and  watch  all  that  goes  on  around 
WrfS  a  period  o^^  hours.    There  was  therefore  nothing- m  this 

£ro:gh1et:4fatr.as— ^^^^^ 

a,ble  to  observe  a.a  describe  mmutety^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  subsequent  strauglmg,  and  tbe  binding  «  "       =    professed  to  be 
injury  was  done  to  the  larynx  m  any  W  ,  r\*J,™^„Lble  that  only 
^nVbirh:  ™''d?civ'S.dftUs^-niau  had  Iri/ged  the  ligatures 
about  his  body. 
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CHAPTER  57. 

SUFFOCATION  FROM  MECHANICAL  CAUSES — YAEIOUS  FORMS  OF — CAaSE  OF  DEATH  

APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — EVIDENCE  OF  DEATH  FROM  SUFFOCATION — ^ACCI-. 

DENTAL,    SUICIDAL,    AND    HOMICIDAL   SUFFOCATION  MEDICAL   AND  PHYSICAL 

EVIDENCE  OF  THE  CAUSE  OP  DEATH — SMOTHERING. 

Bt  suffocation  we  are  to  understand  that  condition  in  which  air  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  into  the  lungs,  not  by  constriction  of  the  windpipe,  but 
by  some  mechanical  cause  operating  on  the  mouth  and  nostrils  externally, 
or  on  the  throat,  windpipe,  and  air-passages  internally.  In  this  sense  it 
will  be  perceived  that  drowning  is  one  form  of  death  by  suffocation,  the 
water  being  an  effectual  medium  for  preventing  access  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

The  term  suffocation  is  applied  to  various  conditions,  in  which,  the 
symptoms  and  effects  differ.  There  may  be  a  simple  privation  of  air  ;  the 
air  respired^  may  not  be  renewed  for  the  want  of  proper  ventilation ;  or 
the  air  which  is  breathed  may  be  mixed  with  certain  noxious  gases 
or  vapours,  which  by  absorption  into  the  blood  through  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,_may,  like  poisons,  destroy  life.  The  symptoms  preceding  death,  the 
disposition  to  recovery,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  fatal  cases, 
will  differ  under  these  circumstances.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
consider  the  most  simple  form  of  suffocation  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
experiment,— namely,  that  which  depends  on  the  privation  of  air  by  sub- 
stances blocking  up  the  air-passages,  or  by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  A  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  performed  a 
senes  of  experiments  on  dogs,  a  tube  being  inserted  into  the  wind-pipe  • 
and  breathing  either  took  place  or  was  completely  arrested,  accordinc^ 
wi!^  ^r'\^''  ^"^^^  was  kept  open  or  closed  by  an  accurately-fitting  pW 
When  the  tube  was  closed  the  animal,  after  a  variable  number  of  seconds, 
made  strong  efforts  to  breathe ;  and  when  these  ceased,  unless  air  was  speedily 
admitted,  death  occurred.  From  nine  experiments  on  dogs,  the  averag"e 
duration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  after  the  animals  had  been  completely 

nt^^lt    f'^'""'  The  average  duratioJ 

lit  !  "^^^  seven  minutes  and  eleven  seconds  ;  and  it  further 

appeared  that,  on  an  average,  the  heart's  action  continued  for  three  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  animal  had  ceased  to  make  respirSy  efforts 
loX^onn  ?    '  -P-^^*y,-*l^  -hich  death  takes  place  in  anima?s,^the  foil 
lomng  conclusions  were  drawn  :-lst,  a  dog  may  be  deprived  of  air  durin- 

Sll^o^^^^^^^         r '  ^''^  Ifterwa^rds  recoveTwi  h  ut 

?Lft  to Ifir  n  -^^  T^^^V  '^""^  2°'^'  ^        is  unlikely  to  recover 

It  lett  to  Itself,  after  havmg  been  deprived  of  air  durincr  a  neriod  of  S 

Of  recoverT ^M^ect^^^^^^^  ^      ''''''''  ^'^^^^ 

privaJi:rof  Sr  mt'r/r"T*y"  "t^T"^^  -^^^^^i^^  °f  life 

«^aybe  f  air  y^nfe3  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^S  I  and  it 

to  five  minutVs  after  ^  T""^^      destroyed  in  fvou,  four 

Thebai  c  man v  v-;?r'^  of  breathing  had  been  completely  arrested, 
great  medioo-le'al  S^^^^^^^  by  suffocation,  all^of  wlich  are  of 

VOL.  II.         °    Interest  .—1.  The  close  application  of  the  hand  over  the 
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moutli  and  nostrils,  or  the  placing  of  a  plaster  or  clotli  over  tliese  parts, 
combined  with  pressure  on  the  chest.   This  was  formerly  not  an  unf requent 
form  of  homicidal  sufiocation.    2.  Smothering,  or  the  covering  of  the  head 
and  face  with  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  by  which  breathing  is  effectually  pre- 
vented.  3.  The  accidental  or  forcible  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
mouth  and  throat.    4.  The  flow  of  blood  into  the  windpipe  from  a  severe 
wound  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  or  aneurismal  sac. 
6.  In  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the  windpipe  is  completely  divided,  the 
lower  end  may  be  so  drawn  into  the  wound  as  to  produce  a  closure  of  the 
orifice,  and  intercept  the  passage  of  air.    One  or  other  of  these  causes 
frequently  operates  to  render  a  wound  in  the  throat  fatal.   6.  The  plungmg 
of  the  face  into  mud,  snow,  dust,  feathers,  or  similar  substances.   In  all  these 
cases  death  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  and  with  great  rapidity  if  the  c  lest 
sustains  at  the  same  time  any  degree  of  forcible  compression.    7.  bwellmg 
or  spasm  of  the  glottis  produced  by  the  contact  of  corrosive  substances. 
■     Suffocation  from  mechanical  cawses.— Suffocation  may  arise  from  morbid 
causes,  such  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  or  of  an  aneurism,  or  the 
effusion  of  lymph,  blood,  or  pus  into  the  windpipe,  or  about  the  opening  ot 
the  larynx  (rima  glottidis) .    Any  of  these  causes  may  suddenly  arrest  the 
act  of  breathing,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  determined  by  an  exammation 
of  the  body.     Among  many  reported  cases  of  death  from  suffocation 
produced  by  mechanical  causes,  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice:— 
1   A  boy  died  in  half  an  hour,  under  alarming  symptoms  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  poisoning,  and  it  appeared  that  a  simple  medicina 
iaowder  had  been  given  to  him  about  five  minutes  befoi^e  the  attack  On 
Fnspection  the  lowl-  part  of  the  windpipe  was  found  blocked  up  with  cheesy 
Salous  matter:  it  was  evident  that  the  child  had  died 
as  a  result  of  disease,  and  not  from  the  medicine^  2.  ^^^^^f^ ^^/fil^ 
years  of  a-e,  while  at  play,  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  as  of  a  fit 
Se  was  quicidy  carried  home,  and  became  violently  convulsed.  Although 
retaining  consciousness  and  speech,  his  countenance  was  extremely  anxious 
Ind  he  Ittered  the  expression  that  he  should  die.    In  the  hurry  of  the 
foment  there  was  no  opportunity  of  getting  any  distmct  knowledge  of  the 
toeWs  histoiT  beyond  the  su/mise  that  the  boy  had  swallowed  some- 
s'   The  Wpipe  was  immediately  opened,  and  a  litt  e  air  -sued  rom 
the  opening :  artificial  respiration  was  attempted,  but  ^^^t^^"^^.  f 
chM^gave^but  two  gasps  after  the  operation,  and  ^^^.^l^^^^Z 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  upper  part  of  ^^^^/^^-.P^'^f  ?^ 
K  substance  was  whitish,  and  covered  with  mucus :  on  examination  it 
L%run?t~bronchiai  gland,    ^pon  opening  the  * 

found  dS  'The'e  were  the  usLl  appearances  of  asphyxia,  --^l^'^^^^^, 
^hfrtVc^id^^S^^^ 

He  had  had  potatoes  for  dinner  he  day  ^^^"-^  ^^^^/^  been  drawn 
probably  been  thrown  up  a  '^^^^ ^^'^^^i^n^.  Owing  to 
back  by  inspiration  into  the  P"^^*^"^/"-^  ^"^^^  it  (<  Ed.  Med.  and 

intoxication,  the  deceased  was  unable  to  cough  it  up.  ^ 

Surg.  Jour.'  Ap.  1844,  p.  390.)  suddenly  during  a  violent  fit  of 

SeSik  atd  £/™id  Jtilage.,  blocking  up  the  .n-passages.  (See  p.  88.) 
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It  -was  probable  that  it  had  been  in  the  air-tabes  some  time,  as  there  was 
muco-purulent  matter  effused,  aud  under  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  it  had 
been  thrown  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  thereby  causing  death 
by  suifocation.    A  case  of  death  occurred  from  suffocation  caused  by  the' 
vomitino-  of  the  contents  of  a  full  stomach,  a  portion  of  the  food  having 
blocked°up  the  throat.    (See  also  a  case,  'Lancet,'  Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  262.) 
Children  are  often  suffocated  from  small  portions  of  solid  food  penetrating 
into  the  air-passages;  and  unless  an  inspection  of  these  parts  is  made, 
death  maybe  easily  referred  to  some  natural  cause.   (See  cases,  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  40,  p.  994;  'Lancet,'  May  16,  1846,  p.  561.)    In  some  instances  a  re- 
traction of  the  base  of  the  tongue  may  lead  to  the  suffocation  of  a  new-born 
child.    ('Seller's  Jour.'  1854,  p.  278.)    Accidental  suffocation  from  the 
impaction  of  large  masses  of  food  is  by  no  means  uncommon.   If  the  glottis 
(the  opening  of  the  windpipe)-  be  completely  closed  by  food,  death  may 
take  place  suddenly.   It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  person  so  situated 
is  incapable  of  making  some  exertion  or  of  moving  from  the  spot.    A  man 
was  suddenly  choked  by  swallowing  a  large  piece  of  meat :  he  immediately 
walked  across  the  street  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  soon  after  entering  it  he 
fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.    After  death  the  throat  was  found  to 
be  filled  with  a  piece  of  beef,  which  rested  on  the  glottis,  and  had  pressed 
the  epiglottis  forward.   Part  of  the  mass  had  entered  the  windpipe  through 
the  rima  glottidis,  and  had  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.    The  editor  has 
met  with  a  similar  case.    It  is  probable  that,  in  this  and  similar  cases,  the 
foreign  body  does  not  so  completely  close  the  aperture  as  to  prevent  some 
degree  of  respiration,  but  the  blood  being  imperfectly  aerated,  asphyxia  is 
speedily  induced.  _  ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1851,  p.  68.)    A  youth,  set. 
17,  lost  his  life  owing  to  an  oyster  becoming  impacted  in  the  air-passages 
during  the  act  of  swallowing.    In  another,  death  was  caused  by  a  piece  of 
potato  which  was  found  fixed  in  the  trachea.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 1,  461.) 

A  person  has  been  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  another,'  when 
the  cause  was  really  owing  to  an  accidental  impaction  of  food  in  the  larynx. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  March  9,  1850,  p.  dlS. 
The  deceased  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  accused,  and  they  were  seen  to 
fall  to  the  ground  together,  while  struggKng  and  fighting.  They  were 
separated.  About  two  hours  afterwards  the  deceased,  who  appeared 
quite  well,  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  dinner-table  and  leave  the 
room.  He  was  found  leaning  against  the  cottage,  as  if  in  a  falling  posi- 
tion, and  he  expired  m  two  or  three  minutes.  The  man  with  whom  h& 
had  been  fighting,  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  At  the  inquest  the 
medical  witness  stated  that  he  found  the  organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the 
brain  m  a  very  healthy  state.  The  brain  was  excessively  congested!  and 
he  attributed  death  to  apoplexy.  The  coroner  desired  the  witness  to 
examine  the  mouth  and  throat  (which  he  had  omitted  to  do  at  the  in- 
!r  ™™  ^^''^  suddenness  of  death  after  eating,  he  (the  coroner) 

™  f  ^^"^  "^-"^^  h^""^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^'^^^  This  opinion  turned  out  to  be 
th^ff  +1.  1  TP'^''';^^'^?^*'^'''  found  wedged  in  the  opening  of  the 
the  n  ;  t  •  ^T'^  «^ffo«ation.  It  had  not  completely  closed 

Lorn  t£  ?i!^  a^le  to  move 

onnd  dpnf  'I'l  ^"''"^'^  ^  "^^^^^  ^  soldier  was 

tbn  itt  '  J  *r  ""^^'^        incarceration.    On  inspec 

passalT  1        ^  P^'^"      P°*^*°         impacted  in  the  air- 

1866%  342  )        ^°^Pl«*^ly  prevented  respiration.    (' Vierteljahrsschr.' 

by  reason     Z7i  ^ot  from  the  act  of  swallowing  food,  but 

aSsa  \'  °*       -^^'""^^^^  finding  their  way  int^  the 

passages.   Two  such  cases  are  quoted  at  p.  82  cmte.  Whenever  vomiting 
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is  followed  by  an  inspiration  while  the  vomited  matters  ai^e  in  the  mouth,  the 
food  is  Tery  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary 
cells,  and  to  cause  suffocation.  Presaui-e  on  the  body  may  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  act  of  vomiting.  A  man  was  struck  several  blows  with  the 
fist,  he  was  then  stabbed  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  finally  his  body  was 
trampled  on  by  his  assailants.  He  died  before  assistance  could  be  rendered. 
The  air-passages  were  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  matter 
such  as  existed  in  the  stomach.  The  wounds  received  were  only  flesh 
wounds,  no  large  blood-vessel  having  been  injured.  Nevertheless  one 
expert  attributed  death  to  loss  of  blood  from  the  wounds— another  assigned 
it  to  asphyxia  fi-om  the  food  vomited  by  the  deceased  having  passed  mto 
the  lungs  during  an  inspii^ation.  Engel  and  Hauska  were  able  to  prove 
that  asphyxia  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  food  had  been  forced  into  the 
fauces  by  the  act  of  trampling  on  the  body.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  450  ; 

2,  226 ;  and  1869,  1,  471.)  ^  .  ,       ^  i  ^ 

This  mode  of  death  by  suffocation,  as  a  result  of  violence  to  the  abdomen,, 
is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  likely  to  occur 
in  the  maltreatment  of  di-unken  persons.  Behrendreported  a  case  of  this  kind, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  m  which  suffocation  was 
caused  by  the  aspiration  of  food.    (Horn's '  Vierteljahrsschr   1868,  1, 123.) 

A  medical  iurist,  however,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
substance  may  be  liomiddally  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  that,  except  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  death  may  be_  wrongly  assigned  to 
accident.  A  case  reported  by  Littlejohn  is  in  this  respect  mstructive. 
In  the  body  of  a  woman,  who,  it  was  stated,  had  died  suddenly,  a  quart- 
bottle  cork  was  found  inserted  tightly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx 
The  sealed  end  was  uppermost,  and  was  roughened  by  the  passage  of  the 
cork-screw  Fractures  of  the  ribs  were  found,  and  it  was  clear  that 
debased  had  not  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  suggested  that  the  deceased, 
whTle  extracting  the  cork  from  the  bottle  with  her  teeth,  might,  by  the 
rdden Tmpetus°of  the  contained  fluids,  have  drawn  it  into  the  position  m 
which  it  was  found.  But  this  theory  was  negatived  by  the  sealed  end  of 
Ihe  coA  beTno-  found  uppermost  in  her  throat,  as  well  as  by  the  structure 
of  the  parts  "  The  medical  opinion  was  that  the  cork  must  have  been 
forcMy  pTaced  there  by  another  person,  while  the  woman  was  m  a  helpless 
toiciDiy  piacea  J-  J-  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a 

?f  ^  'i'l°Tmrder  ?4  per^^^^  present  with  the  deceased  at 
tht  W  of  hei  d?^h  but  it  was^mpossible  io  fix  with  certainty  upon  the 
peLon  who  h^d  committed  the  act;  Ld  the  man  on  ^^^raih.^^n^^^^ 

place  by  as  Via ;  and  this  occurs  with  a  rapi^^^^^^^^ 

if  impediment  existing  to  the  passage  of  the  an.  ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^  „f  the 
be  Jj  reason  to  attribute  *°  ^^P^,^^^^^^^^ 

cerebrllvessel^^^^^^^^^^  ,       a,  so  as  to 

functions  of  the  lungs     it  t  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^     is  pretty 

prevent  would  destroy  life  ;  therefore  we 

^^Te^t  t^rior.  Buffocatioi  as  resulting  from  pure  asphyxia. 
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In  treating  cases  of  suffocation  we  have  simply  to  allow  of  the  renewal 
of  air  by  removing,  if  this  be  possible,  the  obstacle  to  respiration.  The 
results  of  experiments  on  dogs  show  that,  even  with  a  perfect  closure  of  the 
windpipe,  an  animal  may  recover  spontaneously  after  nearly  four  minutes' 
deprivation  of  air ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  human  being 
might  recover  after  the  same  length  of  time.  If  five  minutes  have  elapsed 
there  will  be  but  little  hope  of  recovery.  Cold  affusion  to  the  chest  should 
be  used  if  efforts  at  respiration  are  not  made  spontaneously  on  the  removal 
of  the  obstruction. 

In  hanging  and  in  strangulation  there  is  sometimes  great  violence  done 
to  the  pai-ts  about  the  neck.  In  suffocation  these  accidental  obstacles  to 
recovery  do  not  exist :  the  surgeon  has  simply  to  re-admit  the  air  into  the 
Jungs.  All  experiments  go  to  show  that,  even  in  this  form  of  asphyxia 
which  is  most  favourable  for  recovery,  the  complete  suspension  of  respira- 
tion for  five  minutes  is  fatal. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — There  are  rarely  any  considerable  marks  o£ 
violence  externally.    When  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold,  there  may 
be  patches  of  lividity  diffused  over  the  skin ;  but  these  are  not  always 
present.    In  a  set  of  cases  examined  by  Tardieu,  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck 
and  shoulders  presented  dotted  or  punctiform  ecchymoses.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  2,  346.)    The  lips  are  livid ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  may  be 
pale,  or  present  a  dusky- violet  tint ;  the  eyes  are  congested  ;  and  there  is  a 
mucous  froth  about  the  lips  and  mouth.    The  mouth,  throat,  and  parts 
about  the  windpipe  should  be  carefully  examined  for  foreign  substances. 
Internally,  the  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  found  distended 
with  blood.    Th-e  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  is,  however,  variable. 
The  lungs  are  not  necessarily  found  congested;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a 
case  referred  to  the  author,  one  lung  may  be  found  congested  and  the 
other  not,    Tardieu  states,  from  his  observations,  that  the  luv^s  are  of  a 
reddish  colour,  sometimes  [even  pale,  not  distended,  and  presenting  occa- 
sionally only  a  slight  degree  of  congestion  at  the  base  and  posteriorly.  A 
special  character,  which  he  states  he  has  invariably  noticed,  consists  in  the 
presence  of  small  ecchymosed  spots  or  patches  beneath  the  pleura  or  invest- 
mg  membrane  (punctiform  or  subpleural  ecchymoses).    He  describes  these 
spots  as  of  a  dark  colour,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  lentil. 
In  the  adult  they  are  of  still  larger  size.    Their  number  is  variable  ;  some- 
times five  or  SIX  may  be  found,  at  others  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  in  other 
cases  the  surface  of  the  lung  may  be  so  studded  with  them  as  to  give  to 
It  a  granite-hke  appearance.    These  spots  of  ecchymosis  are  sometimes 
agglomerated,  at  other  times  separated,  but  their  outline  is  generally 
distinct  and  well-defined  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.    They  are  most  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  root,  at  the  base,  and  about  the  lower  margin  of  the 
mugs.    Ihey  are  owing  to  small  effusions  of  blood  from  ruptured  vessels, 
Jike  true  ecchymosis.    They  may  be  distinguished  so  long  as  the  tissue  of 
rZ\n^v  unchanged.  A  similar  appearance  is  also  presented  by  the 

1-n  f^fc'T"  ^  ^^'^.^^^^^^  s<^ates  that  he  has  seen  this  subpleural  ecchymosis 
Sq?  w  ^  1  -^onfhs  after  death.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2, 

bodies  oTnVi  r  l^^.T^^^'  ^^""^  ^^^^  condition  may  also  be  found  in  the 
of  deJf?  r  ''i^''^^''''^  breathed  after  birth:  hence  no  inference 
lunS  of  ^ho^lf^  be  drawn  from  this  appearance  in  the 

ho  met  wti,  fv""'  ^^^^  actually  received  air.   In  three  instances 

usual  ohnrlf  appearance  in  lungs  which  sank  in  water,  and  had  all  the 
C  livin;  t       .  ^^'T  ^  ^^^^1  The  children  had  been 

periectlv  P^Vi^i  T  1 ^'  """^^  """^^^  conditions  in  which  life  could  not  bo 
without  effppf nil!  "'^^  0^  *hem  had  made  several  cries 

eiiectually  receiving  air  into  the  lungs  (loc.  cit.    See  also  Casper's 
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'  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  471.)  This  struggle  to  breathe  may  have  pro- 
duced, an  appearance  resembling  the  effect  of  suffocation.  In  new-born 
children  that  have  died  from  suffocation,  the  thymus-gland  has  been  found 
in  a  similar  condition.  The  same  condition  is  brought  about  by  pressure 
on  the  umbilical  cord  before  respiration  takes  place ;  and  hence  is  not 
infrequently  noticed  in  the  cases  of  still-born  children,  when  the  cord  has 
been  for  some  time  prolapsed  during  the  act  of  parturition. 

^  Liman  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Tardieu  regarding 
this  appearance  in  death  from  suffocation.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  388.) 
According  to  Ogston,  the  subpleural  or  punctiform  ecchynioses  described 
by  Tardieu  as  specially  indicative ,of  death  by  suffocation,  were  not  present 
in  the  cases  of  nine  adults  who  died  from  this  form  of  asphyxia.  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1868.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  found  in 
cases  in  which  death  had  taken  place  from  different  causes.  Too  much 
reliance  must  not  therefore  be  placed  on  their  presence  or  absence.  These 
spots  of  ecchymosis  were  found  by  Ogston  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  but  on  the  heart,  the  scalp,  the  pericranium,  the  thymus-gland,  and 
other  parts.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  104.)  That  they  are  frequently 
absent  in  death  from  sufiocation  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  different 
medical  jurists.  (See  Ssabinski,  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  146.)  Lu- 
komsky  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  may  expect  to  find  these  ecchymoses  in  death 
from  suffocation,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  absent.  (Ibid. 
1871,  2,  58.) 

The  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  suffocation,  when 
it  exists,  is  not  attended  with  the  apoplectic  effusions  in  their  substance 
which  have  been  met  with  in  death  from  strangulation.  Emphysema,  or 
escape  of  air  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  is  occasionally  observed.  The 
more  rapidly  suffocation  has  taken  place,  the  more  strongly  marked  is  this 
appearance  of  the  ecchymosed  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  inter- 
ruption of  breathing  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
is  more  congested  with  blood,  and  then  these  dots  or  patches  are  merged 
in  the  general  violet  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  organs.  The  lining- 
membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  larger  air-tubes  is  sometimes  pale,  but 
more  commonly,  when  the  lungs  are  much  congested,  reddened  or  dark- 
coloured.  In  the  air-passages  there  is  occasionally  a  frothy,  reddish-coloured 
liquid,  in  small  vesicles. 

The  heart  presents  no  special  appearance  indicative  of  the  mode  of 
death,  if  we  except  the  presence  of  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  found  below 
the  investing  membrane,  like  those  met  with  on  the  lungs.  They  have  been 
found  near  the  roots  or  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  and  on  the  heart,  but  are 
not  so  frequently  observed  in  this  organ  as  in  the  lungs.  The  blood  is 
generally  dark-coloured,  and  very  liquid.  It  does  not  readily  coagulate. 
Thus  it  happens  that  any  wounds  made  after  death  m  the  bodies  of 
persons  suffocated,  bleed  more  and  for  a  longer  time  than  m  other  cases, 
(Ski^zeczka  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  187.) 

Thp  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  observed  to  present  patches  ot 
iividity.  Casper  has  found  the  kidneys  more  strongly  congested  ™  ^lood 
than  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs.  ('  Ger.  Leich.-Oeftn.  IbSd,  i,  s. 
78.)  Ssabinski  states  that  he  has  found  the  spleen  m  an  anDBmic  con- 
dition ;  i.e.  containing  very  little  blood.    ('  Vierteljahrsschr.  1867,  2,  Mb.; 

The  vessels  of  the  hrain  are  sometimes  congested,  but  at  other  times 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  full.  1  heir  condition  may 
be  affected  by  the  congested  state  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  the  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place.  The  punctiform  ecchymosis 
met  with  on  the  lungs  is  sometimes  observed  on  the  visceral  ijeritoneum 
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T    •    J  T,-  +lip  scalD     Other  appearances  which  have  been  described 

also,  and  ^ene^*^,  J^^X^l^'  ^^^a  are  not  connected  with  death  from  suiioca- 
tTu    TsTe^'c^ThyO^^^^^^  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  1084  ;  also  a  series  of 

i???rhardson  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  359  et  seq.) 
^'^tL  Ltwin-'ppearanc    were  met  with  in  a  case  of  alleged  mnrder 
ine  lui  u     o  n  ]  •  the  bed ;  the  right  leg  was  drawn 

?  ^rds  the  body  the^'gtt  arm  was  bent,  with  the  hand  directed 
loVa^rthe  See  ;  I'e'left  hand  was  lying  upon  the  chest.  The  lips  were 
liJd  the  tongue  protruded  and  swollen,  and  there  was  a  bloody  fluid 
issuino-  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  no  mark  of  constriction  on  the  neck ; 
the  eyes  were  half-open ;  the  body  was  rigid  and  still  warm.  The  face  and 
neck  were  much  swollen,  and  the  skin  of  these  parts,  _  as  well  as  of  the 
chest,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs,  was  covered  with  dark  livid  patches  ihe 
brain  was  gorged  with  venous  blood.  The  heart  was  soft  and  flaccid,  and 
its  cavities  were  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the  tissues  of 
the  aii'-passages  were  much  congested  with  dark  liquid  blood :  the  blood 
was  everywhere  liquid.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark- 
coloured  liquid,  and  the  greater  end  was  reddened.  The  spleen  wa^  con- 
gested. The  emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  was  at  first  considered 
to  be  inconsistent  with  death  from  asphyxia;  but  this  condition  of  the 
heart  is  occasionally  found.  In  this  case  the  deceased,  a  woman,  was  greatly 
exhausted  by  sickness  and  purging.  On  the  second  day  of  her  illness  she 
was  found  dead  in  the  state  described,  and  her  husband  was  charged  witb 
having  suffocated  her. 

Evidence  of  death  from  suffocation.— The  inspection  of  the  body  of  a 
person  suffocated,  presents  so'  little  that  is  pecnliar,  that  a  medical  man, 
unless  his  suspicions  have  been  roused  by  circumstantial  evidence,  or  by 
the  discovery  of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages,  would  probably 
pass  it  over  as  a  case  of  death  without  any  assignable  cause — in  other 
words,  from  natural  causes.    Liman  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  anatomical  appearance  in  any  of  the  organs  which  can  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  this  mode  of  death.    The  punctiform  ecchymoses  on 
the  lungs  and  heart,  described  by  Tardien,  cannot  be  treated  as  absolute 
indications  of  this  mode  of  death.   (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868, 1,  278.) 
In  examining  the  body  of  the  woman  Gaviphell,  who  was  suffocated  by 
BurJce  in  Edinburgh  (1829),  Christison  was  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
respecting  the  cause  of  death  until  some  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  case 
by  collateral  evidence.    On  this  occasion  a  violent  death  was  suspected, 
because  there  were  marks  of  violence  externally,  and  the  face  of  the  deceased 
presented  some  of  the  characters  of  strangulation.    These  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  essential  to  death  from  suffocation,  and  when  they, 
exist  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental  accompaniments. 
Appearances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  suffocated  persons,  if 
we  except  the  dotted  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs,  are  frequently  met  with  in 
inspections  when  death  has  taken  place  as  a  consequence  of  disease  or 
accident.    They  can,  therefore,  furnish"  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  death  ;  and  they  scarcely  permit  a  witness  to  establish  a  presumption  on  the 
subject,  until,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  he  has  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  other  cause  of  death  depending  on  organic  disease  or  on  violence. 
Medical  evidence  may,  however,  be  serviceable  in  some  instances.  Thus 
the  witness  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  the  appearances  in  the 
body  are  consistent  with  this  kind  of  death ;  that  the  body  is  in  all  respects 
healthy  and  .sound,  and  that  death  was  probably  sudden — as  where,  for 
instance,  undigested  food  is  discovered  in  the  stomach.    The  presence  of 
ecchymoses  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  may  justify  a  strong  opinion  of 
death  by  suffocation  when  no  other  cause  is  apparent.    In  Beg.  v.  Reywood. 
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(Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.  1839),  some  of  the  witnesses  refen-ed  deatli  to 
suffocation,  others  to  apoplexy.    ('Lancet,'  Sept.  14,  1839,  p.  896.) 

Accidental  suffocation. — Accidental  suilocation  is  not  infrequent;  .and 
there  are  various  conditions,  only  discoverable  after  death,  under  which  a 
person  may  die  suffocated.  1.  Diseases  about  the  tongue,  larynx,  or  throat 
may  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  effectually  to  prevent  breathing. 
2.  The  deceased  may  have  fallen,  and  the  mouth  become  covered  with 
dust  or  other  substances ;  and  if  helpless,  as  in  the  case  of  an  infant  or  an 
aged  person,  or  of  one  who  is  intoxicated,  death  may  thus  easily  take 
place.  A  child  was  found  dead  in  a  room,  with  its  face  in  the  ashes  under 
a  grate  :  it  had  fallen  during  the  absence  of  the  mother,  and,  from  its  help- 
less condition,  had  speedily  become  stdiocated.  Some  of  the  ashes  were 
found  in  the  windpipe.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  642.)  For  a  case  (see  p,  82) 
in  which  suffocation  was  caused  by  a  pea,  see  the  same  journal,  vol.  29,  p.  146. 
"In  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  a  medical  opinion  respecting  the 
accidental  suffocation  of  a  drunken  person,  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
occasionally  required.  These  persons,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  generally 
as  helpless  as  children  :  if  they  fall  in  a  position  so  that  the  mouth  is 
covered,  they  may  be  so  powerless  from  intoxication  as  not  to  be  able  to 
escape.  3.  A  portion  of  food  may  have  remained  fixed  in  the  larynx  or 
throat.  Children  are  sometimes  accidentally  suffocated  by  drinking  boil- 
ing water  from  a  tea-kettle.  The  parts  about  the  larynx  then  become 
swollen  from  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  breathing  cannot  take  place. 
4.  Accidental  suffocation  is  not  uncommon  among  infants,  when  they  sleep 
with  adult  persons  (overlaying).  A  child  may  be  in  this  way  speedily 
destroyed.  Even  the  close  wrapping  of  a  child's  head  in  a  shawl  to  protect 
it  from  cold  may  effectually  kill  it,  without  any  convulsive  struggles  to 
indicate  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed  (p.  91).  An  infant  may  be 
destroyed,  even  when  its  respiration  is  only  partially  impeded.  Convul- 
sions by  no  means  necessarily  attend  on  death  from  suffocation. 

Those  instances  of  accidental  suffocation  that  depend  on  disease  or  on 
the  impaction  of  food,  are  easily  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  body : 
generally  speaking,  they  present  no  difficulty.  (See  cases,  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  42,  p.  970;  'Lancet,'  Sept.  2,  1848,  p.  269.)  But  in  other  instances, 
e.g.  when  a  child  or  a  drunken  person  is  presumed  to  have  been  suffocated 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  body,  the  actual  sight  of  the  body,  or  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  attitude  in  which  it  is  found,  is  necessary  before  forming 
an  opinion.  The  following  questions  may  here  arise :— Was  the  position 
such  as  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  accident  ?  Was  it  in  such  a 
position  as  might  have  been  brought  about  by  a  murderer  ?  Could  not  the 
deceased  have  had  strength  or  presence  of  mind  to  escape  ?  Could  he  ha_ve 
been  actually  suffocated  in  the  position  in  which  his  body  was  discovered  ^ 
A  little  reflection  upon  the  circumstances— for  here  somethmg  more  than 
medical  facts  will  be  required— may  enable  a  witness  to  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  these  questions.  .         ■  i  j 

A  groom  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  downward,  in  the  iron  rack  used 
for  feeding  horses  with  hay.  His  legs  projected  from  the  hole  m  the  floor 
above.  The  space  was  so  narrow  that  there  had  been  no  room  to  turn, 
and  there  was  no  fulcrum  by  which  the  deceased,  who  had  thus  fallen  head 
downwards  into  the  hole,  could  again  raise  himself.  There  was  no  doubt 
that,  in  reaching  into  the  hole,  the  deceased  had  accidentally  fallen  head 
foremost  into  the  rack  in  the  midst  of  the  hay;  and  he  had  died  m  this 
position,  without  the  power  to  raise  an  alarm  or  to  make  any  successful 
effort  for  his  extrication.  It  is  possible  that  homicide  might  be  committed 
in  this  manner;  but  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  it  in  this  instance. 
Sino-ular  accidents  may  lead  to  death  by  suffocation,  m  cases  m  which, 
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iinless  the  collateral  circumstances  were  known,  homicide  might  be  inferred. 
A  man  was  engaged  in  shooting  flour  from  tlae  upper  to  the  lower  part  of 
a  trianarv  •  he  fell  through  the  trap-door,  and  a  large  quantity  of  flour  feU 
wfth  him  'and  covered  him.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  accident  until 
his  dead  body  was  taken  out  below ;  it  was  then  found  that  his  month 
and  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with  flour,  and  that  he  had  been 
suffocated.  A  policeman  running  along  a  road  with  two  companions 
suddenly  stumbled  and  fell  forwards,  with  his  head  in  the  road  and  his  feet 
and  legs  on  the  pathway.  As  he  did  not  rise  his  companions  went  to_  his 
assistance  and  found  him  insensible.  He  was  taken  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  he  was  then  pronounced  to  be  quite  dead.  On  inspection  it  was  found 
that  the  glottis  (windpipe)  was  obstructed  by  three  false  teeth,  which  had 
been  only  lately  put  in  :  this  obstruction  had  led  to  suffocation  and  death. 
Other  cases  are  recorded  in  which  suffocation  has  been  caused  by  false 
teeth  becoming  displaced  and  falHng  back  into  the  throat  during  sleep,  in 
persons  who  had  worn  them  during  the  night.  In  1869,  the  editor  rescued 
a  woman  from  imminent  suffocation  by  the  prompt  removal  of  a  set  of 
artificial  teeth  from  the  throat  under  similar  circumstances. 

Suicidal  suffocation. — As  an  act  of  suicide  suffocation  is  extremely  rare. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  France  some  years  since  : — A  woman  locked 
herself  in  her  room  with  her  young  child,  placed  herself  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  desired  the  child  to  pile  the  several  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  room  upon  the  bed.  When  the  apartment  was  entered,  some  hours 
afterwards,  the  woman  was  found  dead  ;  she  had  evidently  been  suffocated. 
Had  not  the  child  clearly  detailed  the  circumstances,  a  suspicion  of  murder 
would  have  arisen.  In  the  Registrar- General's  weekly  return  for  June  9, 
1864),  a  woman  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  herself  by  leaning  with  her 
mouth  against  the  bed-clothes  ;  she  died  from  suffocation.  In  the  case  of  a 
body  found  with  a  plaster  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  traces 
of  such  having  been  applied,  a  witness  might  be  asked  whether  this  could 
have  been  so  placed  by  the  individual  himself  ?  Although  no  such  case  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  as  an  act  of  suicide,  we  are  not  on  this  account 
to  say  it  is  impossible. 

Some  singular  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  persons  have  wilfully 
destroyed  themselves  by  blocking  up  the  throat  mechanically.  An  instance 
of  this  form  of  suicide  is  reported  in  the  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Ap. 
1842.  A  woman  confined  in  prison  forced  a  hard  cotton-plug  into  the  back 
of  her  throat.  The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  had  been  already 
examined,  and  a  medical  certificate  given  that  the  deceased  had  died  of 
apoplexy.  The  body  was  sent  to  one  of  the  anatomical  schools,  and  on  re- 
inspeetion  it  was  accidentally  found  that  the  throat  was  firmly  blocked  up 
with  a  plug  of  spindle  cotton.  A  similar  case  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest 
in  London,  in  1843.  The  deceased  had  thrust  into  her  throat  a  large 
piece  of  rag,  which  had  been  used  in  applying  a  lotion.  She  speedily  died 
sufiocated,  and  after  death  the  rag  was  found  lodged  at  the  back  part 
ot  the  thi'oat.  A  case  occurred  at  Maidstone  in  1856,  in  which  a  man 
contined  as  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  committed  suicide  by  suffocation.  He 
was  tound  lying  on  his  face,  dead.  He  had  thrown  his  bed  on  the 
noor  hlled  his  nostrils  with  pieces  of  rag,  his  mouth  with  a  handker- 
^niet,  and  had  tied  another  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  after  which 
cL^«       rff  liimself  down  upon  his  face.     Some  of  these 

ib.nl,,!'"®  ^i^ely  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  and  they  certainly  show  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  air-passages 
n  every  instance  of  sudden  death.    (See  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
have  nr.'        !      ^lf?;Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  410.)    Several  cases 
«  occurred  m  which  lunatics  have  destroyed  themselves  by  tearing  up 
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articles  of  woollen  clothing  or  bedding,  rolling  up  a'  shred  into  a  conical 
plug,  and  inserting  this  into  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  ('  Br.  Med.  Jour.' 
1882,  July  1,  Dec.  23).  Infants  often  lose  their  lives  by  accidental 
suffocation  in  consequence  of  the  reprehensible  habit  followed  by  nurses 
of  stuffing  into  the  mouth  a  little  bag  filled  with  sugar  or  other  sweet 
material  in  oi-der  to  quiet  the  child.  The  bag  is  apt  to  be  drawn  by 
suction  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  to  mechanically  shut  ofE  the  aii-- 
passages.  The  detection  of  this  dangerous  practice  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  pure  accident :  hence  a  fatal  case  can  be  rarely  the  subject  of  a 
coroner's  inquest,  and  even  then  medical  evidence  may  fail  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  cause  of  death.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  author  know 
it  to  give  rise  to  a  criminal  charge;  (Reg.  v.  Cox,  Warwick  Lent  Ass. 
1848.)  The  mother,  a  pauper,  was  tried  for  the  attempt  to  suliocate  her 
infant,  eleven  days  old.  The  child  was  discovered  by  another  person  Avith 
a  piece  of  rag  hanging  from  its  mouth.  It  was  livid  in  the  face,  but  when 
the  rag  was  removed,  it  made  a  violent  gasp,  and  recovered  its  breath. 
There  was  no  malice  on  the  part  of  the  pi-isoner,  and  she  was  acquitted. 

Homicidal  suffocation. — Homicide  by  suffocation  is  not  very  common, 
except  in  infants,  although  it  is  a  ready  means  of  perpetrating  murder. 
Hitherto  the  cases  which  have  come  before  our  Courts  of  law  have  been 
those  either  of  infants,  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  of  persons  enfeebled  by 
illness.  Death  by  suffocation  is  most  difl&cult  to  detect ;  and,  unless  the 
assailant  has  employed  an  unnecessary  degree  of  violence,  it  is  probable 
that  the  crime  may  pass  altogether  unsuspected.  One  case  is  elsewhere 
reported,  in  which  a  plug  of  dough  had  been  forced  into  the  larynx,  and 
had  caused  death.  The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Heywood  (Lancaster  Summer  Ass. 
1839)  proves  how  easily  a  defence  of  apoplexy  may  be  sustained  in  a  case 
of  alleged  murder  by  suffocation. 

Homicide  by  suffocation  would  probably  not  be  attempted  on  a  healthy 
adult  person,  unless  he  were  rendered  defenceless  by  intoxication.  It  is 
certain  that  most  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  power,  unless  greatly 
incapacitated  by  disease  or  intoxication,  to  offer  such  a  degree  of  resistance 
as  would  leave  upon  their  bodies  indubitable  evidence  of  murderous 
violence.  Death  by  suffocation  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  of 
homicide,  unless  the  facts  are  clearly  referable  to  accident.  Accidental 
suffocation  is,  however,  so  palpable  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  other 
circumstances,  that  when  death  is  clearly  traced  to  this  cause,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  one 
of  actual  murder.  In  some  instances  the  very  means  that  have  been 
adopted  to  produce  suffocation  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident,  and 
clearly  establish  the  fact  of  homicide.  -,  i    i,    •  i,- 

Devergie  reported  a  case,  in  which  a  man  was  suffocated  by  having  Jiis 
face  forcibly  thrust  into  a  heap  of  corn.  A  quantity  of  the  corn  was  found 
blockina-  up  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  some  of  the  grains  had  been  drawn 
into  the  air-passages  by  forcible  aspii-ation,  as  well  as  into  the  stomach  by 
swallowing,  and  even  into  the  duodenum.  That  violence  had  been  used 
was  proved  by  the  marks  of  indentations  produced  by  the  grains  of  corn 
on  the  face,  as  well  as  by  excoriations  (indicative  of  resistance)  on  the 
hands.  The  facts  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  suicide 
or  accident ;  yet  the  jury  declined  to  accept  '^^^^'^^.^^J^'^^A  ^J^Jg*^^^" 
deceased  had  been  homicidally  suffocated.  ('  Ann.  d  Hyg.  18o2  2  1J5  ) 
The  presence  of  the  grains  of  corn  in  the  duodenum  is  not  easily  o  be  ex- 
plained considering  the  rapidity  of  death  from  suffocation,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  carried  to  the  siall  intestine  by  aspiration  or  deglutitiox^^ 
The  power  of  aspiration  in  the  chest  is  exceedingly  great  CP;^2b  «n/  )  and 
drunken  or  helpless  persons  may,  by  falling  in  the  midst  of  dust,  ashes,  or 
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other  stibtances,  easily  draw  a  portion  of  these  substances  into  the  air- 
passat^es  and  thus  die  by  suffocation  ;  but  this  effect  of  aspiration  will  not 
account  for  the  passage  of  such  substances  into  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Devero-ie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  asleep  near  some  sheaves  of 
corn.  °He  was  found  dead,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  obviously  asphyxia : 
an  ear  of  corn  was  found  fixed  in  the  air-passages. 

The  suffocation  of  new-born  children  by  the  introduction  of  substances 
into  the  mouth  is  not  infrequent.  (See  Infanticide,  post.)  The  unneces- 
sary force  employed  generally  leaves  traces  of  violence,  which  maybe  easily 
discovered  by  a  careful  examination,  even  should  it  happen  that  the  sub- 
stance used  for  the  murderous  purpose  has  been  removed.  Devergie  has 
suo-o-ested  an  objection  to  evidence  founded  on  a  fact  of  this  nature,  that 
the°substance  might  have  been  introduced  soon  after  death,  in  order  to 
create  a  suspicion  of  infanticide  against  the  mother ;  but  such  an  objection 
could  hardly  be  received,  and  the  fact  would  be  only  one  out  of  many 
brought  against  an  accused  person.  According  to  Devergie,  the  appear- 
ances produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  plug  of  linen  into  the  mouth 
during  life  would  be  these : — The  mouth  contracting  posteriorly,  the  pressure 
would  be  greater  in  this  situation  ;  consequently  the  blood  would  be  forced 
out  of  the  compressed  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate.  In  the  fore  pai"t 
the  pressure  would  be  less  ;  and  here  the  blood  would  accumulate,  sjo  that 
the  mucous  membrane  in  this  situation  would  become  swollen  and  red.  In 
trusting  to  these  characters,  it  must  be  remembered  that  similar  appear- 
ances would  probably  result  if  the  plug  were  introduced  immediately  after 
death,  as  also  that,  even  when  introduced  during  life,  the  characters  might 
be  lost  if  the  plug  were  removed  from  the  mouth  before  the  body  had 
entirely  cooled. 


SMOTHERING. 


Smothering  is  a  variety  of  suffocation,  and  consists  in  the  mere  covering 
of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  Like  drowning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  it  produces  death 
by  asphyxia.  In  new-born  infants  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  sometimes 
originating  in  accident,  and  at  others  in  criminal  design.  An  infant  may 
be  speedily  destroyed  by  smothering.  If  the  mouth  be  only  lightly  covered 
Avith  clothing,  or  slightly  compressed,  so  that  respiration  is  interrupted,  as 
in  the  act  of  carrying  a  child  in  the  arms,  this  will  suffice  to  cause  death  ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  death  may  take  place  without  being- 
preceded  by  convulsions  or  other  striking  symptoms.  Smothering  is  not 
often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  perpetrating  murder,  except  in  infants,  or 
in  debilitated  and  infirm  adults.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Ayr,  a  woman 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child  by  smothering  it  in  her  shawl. 
She  was  travelling  on  a  steamboat :  it  was  a  cold  stormy  day,  and  she  had 
wrapped  the  shawl  closely  round  the  head  of  the  child.  The  author 
has  known  an  instance  in  which  an  infant  was  unintentionally  destroyed 
by,  the  close  wrapping  of  a  shawl  round  its  head.  In  another  case,  a 
perfectly  healthy  child,  about  three  months  old,  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
It  had  been  left  by  the  nurse  in  bed  quite  well  in  the  morning  when  she  got 
Tip.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  father  went  into  the  room  and 
could  not  see  the  child ;  but  on  removing  the  bed-clothes  he  found  it  beneath- 
tiiem,  quite  dead,  its  head  completely  covered  by  six  folds  of  clothes.  The 
body  was  quite  warm,  the  countenance  calm,  and  the  limbs  relaxed :  there 
was  a  little  frothy  mucus  about  the  mouth,  but  nothing  to  indicate  a  violent 
aeath.  J. here  was  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  child  had 
Deen  accidentally  smothered  or  suffocated :  its  body  had  slipped  down 
"tneatii  the  clothes,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  were  covered,— asphyxia 
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speedily  came  on,  and  this  proved  fatal  owing  to  the  helplessness  of  the 
child.  Infants  are  frequently  found  dead  owing  to  their  being  suckled  at 
night  while  the  Avoman  is  in  bed.  The  child's  face  is  pressed  on  the  breast ; 
mother  and  child  fall  fast  asleep  ;  the  head  slips  beneath  the  clothes,  and  the 
child  is  then  quietly  suffocated.  There  is  no  mark  of  pressure  on  the  body. 
('  Lancet,'  Jan.  16,  1858,  p.  69.)  A  child,  five  days  old,  died  quietly  on  its 
mother's  arm  while  lying  in  bed.  There  was  much  lividity  about  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence.  The  bronchial  tubes 
of  the  right  lung  contained  bright  florid  blood.  The  left  lang  was  gorged 
with  blood,  but  there  was  no  effusion.  The  heart  was  firmly  contracted, 
■and  tliere  was  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  its  right  cavities. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  suffocation  in  bed 
from '  overlaying  '  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  violent  death  among  infants. 
In  the  year  1880  the  total  deaths  registered  in  England  from  this  cause 
among  infants  were  125.  Infants  ai-e  readily  smothered  by  the  bed-clothes 
accidentally  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  they  have  not  the  power 
to  change  their  position.  In  this  way  963  children  under  five  years  of  age 
perished  in  England  and  Wales  in  1880.  Lankester  held,  within  a  short 
period,  two  hundred  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  children  thus  found  suffocated 
in  bed.  In  a  return  of  inquests  held  in  Liverpool  in  1864,  it  appeared  that 
out  of  960  inquests  there  were  143  on  infants  and  children  who  had  been 
suffocated,  chiefly  between  the  Saturday  and  Monday  of  each  week.  _ 

In  1848,  Canton  communicated  to  the  "Westminster  Medical  Society 
an  account  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  three  children,  each  only  a  few  months  old  :  two  of  these  chddren  had 
been  '  overlaid,'  and  the  third  had  been  intentionally  suffocated.— iiicier- 
nally:  features  placid;  lips  congested;  eyes  not  unduly  prominent; 
coniunctivse  rather  reddened;  hands  clenched ;  no  patches  of  ecchymosis 
to  be  anywhere  detected.— Internally .  Head:  patches  of  effused  blood 
-here  and  there  beneath  the  pericranium;  cranial  bones  engorged  witn 
blood.  In  two  cases  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  by 
numberless  effusions  of  blood,  varying  in  size  from  a  pm  s  point  to  a  silver 
penny  in  superficial  extent:  no  such  effusion  within  the  bram  or  its  con- 
tained  membranes  :  a  little  clear  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  In  the  third  case 
the  appearances  ia  the  head  were  natural,  whilst  those  of  the  skull-bones 
^nd  pericranium  were  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases :  a  little  clear  frothy 
mucus  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi,  with  redness  of  their  lining-membrane. 
—Ghest:  the  lungs  were  much  congested  and  crepitant,  whilst  beneath  the 
.pleura  blood  had  been  every^vhere  effused,  P^^^^^^^^S .  b W 

bright-red  patches,  and  fine  points  (pnnctifonn  ecchymosis)  ;  ^  1^1-  ^"^^ 
^f  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  withm  its  vessels,    ^h^  1?"™ 
contained  some  serum,  and  was  spotted  in  its  whole  ^^^f'^*^^*^/,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
described ;  the  vasa  vasoram  of  the  hea,rt's  great  vessels       ^^^P^^^J  ^[^^^ 
.vere  minutely  injected.    In  one  case  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
effused  posteriorly,  and  especially  on  the  left  side,  m 
-the  auricles  and  ventricles,  as  though  the  ^^y^^f  ^  f 
this  latter  point,  however,  was  not  ascertamed.    In  t^'^/^^l^Jf ' 
substance  of  the  heart,  particularly  its  left  ventricle,  was  so  soft  as  Jo  become 
readily  pulpy  on  slight^sure 

♦cavities  in  all  the  cases  contained  dark  liquid  wooa  ,  ^''^  .  , ,  . 

Larly  empty  ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  was  free  frmn  eff-^on  of  bloody 
The  surface  only  of  the  thymus-gland  was  mottled  like  the  Heart, 
was  no  unnatural  appearance  within  the  abdomen.  -norqnns  in 

Certain  trials  which  took  place  some  years  '^^'.^^J^lf  ^^^^^^^ 
a  state  of  intoxication  or  infirmity  had  been  ^^^^'if^^''^^^^^ 
the  sake  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  ot  tlie  cicaa  uul 
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sufficient  to  mention  the  trial  of  Bitrlce  and  Macdougall  in  Edinburgh, 
and  of  Bishop  and  Williams  in  London,  as  affording  ample  e^ddence  of 
the  existence  of  this  horrible  system  of  secret  murder.    (See  '  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.'  April,  1821,  p.  236.)    The  victims  were  commonly  de- 
stroyed by  the  assailant  resting  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the  chest,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  forcibly  compressing 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  with  his  hands,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  A 
case  of  this  kind  was  referred  to  the  author  in  1831.    {Bex  v.  Bliz.  Boss, 
C.  C.  C.  Dec.  1831,  see  vol.  1,  p.  150.)    It  was  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  homicidal  suffocation,  although 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  never  discovered.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37, 
p.  481.)    A  girl,  aet.  It5,  was  indicted  for  murder  by  suffocation  {Beg. 
v.  Norman,  0.  C.  C.  July,  1871.)    She  was  a  nursery-maid,  and  had 
the  care  of  three  children,  the  deceased,  one  of  these  children,  being  fifteen 
months  old.    There  were  three  other  charges  of  murder  by  suffocation 
against  her,  and  one  of  an  attempt  to  murder.  There  were  suspicious  marks 
of  violence  on  the  lower  lip  of  deceased,  as  if  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
mouth  against  some  hard  substance.  The  medical  witnesses  attributed  death 
to  suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  mouth,  but  admitted  that  the  marks  might 
have  been  accidental.    On  this  admission  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  On 
the  trial  for  the  attempt  to  murder,  the  girl  was  convicted,  and  the  evidence 
given  in  this  case  threw  a  light  npon  the  mode  in  which  sbe  might  have 
pei'petrated  the  four  murders  with  which  she  was  charged.    A  little  boy, 
ast.  10,  was  heard  to  give  a  stifled  cry  of  alarm  while  in  bed.  The. 
prisoner  was  caught  in  the  act  of  getting  off  the  bed.    The  boy  was  in 
great  agitation,  and  said  that  the  prisoner  had  tried  to  strangle  him  while 
he  was  sleeping.   He  was  awoke  by  feeling  a  hand  on  his  mouth  and  throat. 
He  tried  to  make  a  noise,  npon  which  the  prisoner,  who  was  lying  npon 
him,  gave  him  a  sweetmeat,  and  told  him  not  to  cry.    His  Hps  and  throat 
were  very  sore.    The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  four  murders  were  all 
perpetrated  in  a  similar  manner,  by  burking — the  children  being  help- 
less, and  unable  to  give  an  alarm.    Her  conviction  of  the  attempt,  simply 
arose  from  this  child  being  older  and  better  able  to  resist.    The  facts  show 
that  by  medical  science  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  murder  by 
suffocation  from  accident. 

In  1844,  a  man  was  convicted  at  the  Assizes  of  the  Seine  of  the  mnrder 
of  a  woman  by  placing  a  pitch-plaster  over  her  face.  A  trial  for  murder 
by  smothering  took  place  at  the  Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  1843  {the  Queen  v. 
Johnson).  The  prisoner,  while  committing  a  burglary,  tied  the  deceased  to 
a  bed,  so  that  she  could  not  move,  and  then  tucked  the  clothes  closely  over 
her  head  :  after  remaining  some  hours  in  this  condition  the  deceased  died. 
Tbe  prisoner  was  convicted.  For  an  important  case,  involving  the  question 
of  death  fi-om  homicidal  smothering,  or  from  apoplexy,  see  that  of  the 
Queen  v.  Heywood  (Lancaster  Sum.  Ass.  1839). 

As  an  accident,  smothering  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  when  a 
person  falls,  m  a  state  of  intoxication  and  debility,  so  that  his  mouth  is  in 
any  way  covered,  or  the  access  of  air  to  the  month  or  nostrils  is  interrupted. 
Un  an  inspection  of  the  body  the  appearances  already  described  (p.  85) 
Tvill  be  met  with  in  the  lungs  and  heart.  If  the  person  has  been  able  to 
struggle,  it  IS  probable  that  marks  of  violence,  in  the  shape  of  scratches  or 
Drmses,  may  be  found  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  with  bruises  or  marks 
oi  pressure  on  the  chest,  legs,  or  arms,  and  a  bloody  mucous  froth  in  the 
rni/^^^?^^- .  -^.^^  of  violence  maybe  slight,  or  even  entirely  absent, 

ine  medical  jurist  should  look  for  the  special  indications  of  suffocation  in 
i^ne  lungs,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  or  bodies  ^re  found, 
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tlie  evidence  oi  sudden  death  in  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  and, 
lastly,  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  to  account  for  death.  All  these 
sources  of  evidence  may  fail;  and  a  medical  opinion  on  the  case  may 
become  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  Still  this  may  suffice  w  "en  the 
evideuce  from  extraneous  circumstances  is  strong. 

In  1862,  a  man  and  his  wife,  named  Taylor,  living  at  Manchester,  were 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Meller,  and  on  searching  their  house 
their  three  children  were  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  side 
by  side.    They  were  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  eight,  and  five  years.  One 
of  them  had  been  seen  alive  on  May  14th,  and  their  dead  bodies  were 
first  discovered  early  on  the  moiming  of  May  16th.    The  children  had 
on  their  nightdresses  ;  and  the  bodies  had  been  carefully  laid  out,  with  the 
arms  by  their  sides.    Inhere  was  no  rigidity,  but  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
had  a  slight  greenish  colour.    In  the  opinion  of  those  who  first  saw  the 
bodies,  the  children  had  been  dead  from  one  to  two  days.    The  body  of  the 
eldest  gu'l,  set.  12,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  around  the  neck  indicative 
of  strangulation.    There  was  a  recent  bruise  or  scratch  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  which  had  been  produced  during  life.    The  surface  of  the  brain 
was  slightly  congested.    The  lungs  were  of  a  reddish  colour,  full  of  air  and 
not  congested.    The  heart  was  natural,  and  the  ventricles  contained  some 
fluid  blood.    In  the  stomach  were  four  ounces  of  a  fluid  resembling  barley- 
water,  without  colour,  smell,  or  any  other  appearance  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  liquid  or  solid  poison.    There  was  no  blood,  and  no  undue 
secretion  of  mucus  ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  pale.   All  the  viscera  were 
healthy,  and  revealed  no  cause  of  sudden  death  in  any  part.    On  the  body 
of  the  second  girl,  ajt.  8,  a  slight  bruise  was  observed  over  the  kft  eye,  and 
another  bruise  over  the  shin-bone  of  one  leg— both  recent.    The  body  ot 
the  boy  set.  5,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  externally.    In  two  ot  tlie 
children  the  pupils  were  dilated.    Internally  the  appearances  were  snnilar 
to  those  found  in  the  elder  girl.    All  the  organs  were  healthy,_and  there 
was  no  apparent  cause  for  death.    The  back  of  the  throat  and  au-passages 
presented  no  obstruction  from  mechanical  causes.   The  conclusions  arrived 
li  bv  the  medical  men  were— 1st,  that  these  childi-en  had  not  died  from  any 
natiiral  cause ;  and,  2nd,  that  they  had  not  died  from  wounds,  drowning,  hang- 
ing strangulation,  starvation,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  violent  death 
Ko  trace  of  poison,  by  odour  or  othermse,  was  foimd  on  examination  of 
the  stomachs  and  their  contents.    Portions  of  the  intestines  and  contents 
with  some  of  the  viscera  from  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  childi-en,  were  found 
to  be  healthy;  the  intestines  contained  fseces,  and  were  free  from  any 
indication  of  the  presence  or  action  of  any  poison.    The  children  had  died 
suddenlv  at  about  the  same  time,  and  most  probably  from  a  similar  cause. 
If  death  had  resulted  from  poisoning-and  only  a  powerful  poison,  m  a 
sroWose!  would  be  consistent  with  this  state  of  facts-such  a  poison  would 
SXablv  have  been  detected  either  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  There 
had  been  no  vomiting,  and  the  poison  had  not  passed  off  by  the  bowels ; 
hence  the  case  was  most  favourable  for  the  detection  of  poismi  if  it  had 
Wn  present     No  poison  could  be  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  accused. 
B  wa^s  suggested  that  the  childi^en  had  been  killed  by  charcoal-vapour 
S  Tal-Sf  but  this  suggestion  was  not  supported  either  by  the  appeal- 
er coal  S^^'  j^r^  ^         °|  of  the  cii-cumstances  of  the  case.  Two 
ances  m  the  ^-^^^^^'.^"^^^^^^         °*  ^  ^et  state,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
JEpXi  been  u^^^^^                   the  vapour  of  chloroform.    Althoiigh  this 
inoL  of  death  would  leave  no  evidence  after  two  or  three  days  yet  it  ^ 
JrWed  improbable  that  such  persons  as  the  prisoners  would  have  the 
considered  J^P^^^^^i^^^f^,^         this  liquid  could  not  be  traced  to  their 
l:Z^oZ    There  was  no  tr'ace  of  chloroform  on  the  sponges.    As  tbere 
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was  nothing  medically  inconsistent  witli  death  from  chloroform- vapour  it 
was  not  absolutely  excluded  under  the  circumstances.  On  a  consideration 
of  the  state  o£  the  bodies,  and  the  whole  of  the  facts  proved,  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  di-ew,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  evidence  at  the 
mao-isterial  investigation,  were — 1.  That  these  children  died  suddenly,  and 
probably  about  the  same  time,  from  a  similar  cause  ;  2.  That  they  did  not 
die  from  any  natural  cause ;  3.  That  they  died  either  from  suffocation  as  a 
result  of  smothering,  or  from  the  effects  of  chloroform-vapour.  No  natural 
cause  for  sudden  death  could  be  suggested, — not  to  mention  the  extreme 
improbabihty  that  three  healthy  children,  well  supplied  with  food,  should 
die  simultaneously  from  any  natural  cause,  of  which  no  trace  could  be 
found  in  their  bodies.  If  .we  except  the  act  of  suffocation  by  smothering, 
no  cause  of  violent  death  could  be  suggested.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
these  children  were  smothered  while  in  bed  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  The 
state  of  the  lungs  and  hBart  was  consistent  with  this  mode  of  death.  The 
dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  described  by  Tardieu  (p.  85), 
if  present,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inspectors.  There  was  a  mark  in- 
dicative of  violence  on  the  fa'ce  of  the  eldest,  and  a  bruise  on  the  face  as 
well  as  on  the  shin  of  the  second  girl, — the  two  who  were  strongest,  and 
therefore  most  capable  of  resisting.  These  marks,  although  slight,  clearly 
indicated  violence  during  Hfe.  The  whole  of  the  moral  circumstances, 
including  the  writing  on  papers  found  pinned  to  the  dead  bodies,  tended 
to  show  that  three  murders  had  been  deliberately  perpetrated,  and  no 
more  probable  cause  of  death  could  be  suggested  than  that  of  suffocation 
by  smothering.  The  medical  inspectors  considered  that  suffocation  was 
not  the  cause  of  death,  because  '  there  was  no  appearance  of  congestion 
about  the  lungs.'  Some  remarks  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  have 
been  made  elsewhere  (p.  85)  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  future 
cases,  to  point  out  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  assumption  that  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  is  necessarily  present  in  this  kind  of  violent  death.  Watson 
observes  that  the  gorged  state  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is 
greatest  when  the  act  of  suffocation  (asphyxia)  has  been  slow  and  gradual, 
by  the  access  of  aii-  to  the  lungs  not  having  been  completely  prevented'. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  death  has  taken  place  quickly  and  suddenly  from 
this  cause,  there  is  little  or  no  unusual  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs  or 
heart.  ('  On  Homicide,'  p.  115.)  He  describes  (Ibid.,  p.  118)  a  case  of 
death  fi'om  suffocation  m  which  the  lungs  were  natui-al ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Camphell,  for  whose  murder  by  suffocation  Burke  was  convicted  in  1828-9 
Christison  and  Newbigging  found  the  organs  within  the  chest  perfectly 
natui^al,  the  lungs  remarkably  so,  and  unusually  free  from  infiltration.  The 
blood  m  the  heart  and  great  vessels  as  well  as  throughout  the  bodv  was 
fluid  and  black  ('  Ed.  _  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  31,  p.  239.)  Again,  in 
the  case  of  Carlo  Ferrari,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Bishop  and  Williams  were 
convicted  and  executed  in  London  in  1831,  the  lungs  were  quite  healthy 
and  noi  congested;  the  heart  was  rather  small,  contracted,  and  its  four 
cavities  were  perfectly  empty.  (Taylor's  'Elem.  of  Med.  Jurispr.'  1836, 
suffoonfinn  confessed  that  they  had  destroyed  the  deceased  by 

IvZl       ■      1  •      ''^^^^  ^""^  ™  respects  similar  to  those  in  Bea  v 

by  slKtiLT^:  SV'  '''''''' 

conJ?ctionT5^  ^Iv  ^,\^amphell,  Christison  observed,  'that  the 
Srvs  be  aWo^o  i^l'^^i^^^?^  well-informed  medical  man  should 

Wand  f    i'      f1    by  suffocation  simply  by  an  inspection  of  the 

^ay  havelht  r     ^"«^^^^f «  circumstances  is  erroneous,  and 

by  leadL  tLP''!^"°^'  *f  ^'^"^  ?^  ^^^owing  inspectors  off  their  guard, 
y  leading  them  to  expect  strong] y-marked  appearances  in  every  case  of: 
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death  from  suffocation.  That  such  appearances  are  very  far  fi'om  being 
always  present  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  eveiy  medical  man 
who  is  required  to  inspect  a  body  and  give  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
death.*  (Op.  cit.  p.  243.)  At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence  of  marked 
appearances  to  indicate  violent  death,  due  caution  should  be  used  by  a 
medical  witness  in  expressing  an  opinion.  At  the  trial  of  the  prisoner 
BurJce,  Christison  restricted  his  opinion  by  stating  that  death  by  violence 
was,  from  the  medical  circumstances  alone,  very  prohahle, — a_  degree  of 
caution  which  on  similar  occasions  it  will  be  desirable  for  a  medical  witness 
to  imitate.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  suffocation,  as  there  is  in 
wounds,  poisoning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  by  which  the  hand  of  a 
criminal  can  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  traced. 


CHAPTER  58. 


GASEOUS  POISONS— CAUSE  OF  DEATH  MISTAKEN— CARBONIC  ACID— MODE  OF 
ACTION  —  SYMPTOMS  —  APPEARANCES  —  ANALYSIS  —  CHARCOAL-VAPOUR  —  ITS 
EFFECTS— CARBONIC  OXIDE— COAL  AND  COKE  VAPOUR— SULPHUROUS  ACID— 
VAPOUR  OF  LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  KILNS— CONFINED  AIR— COAL-GAS— 
CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN— NITROUS  OXIDE-ITS  ANJISTHETIC  EFFECTS. 

Mode  of  action  of  gaseous  poisons.-The  term  suffocation  is  applied  to 
fnother  variety  of  death,  viz.  to  that  of  poisoning  by  gases  Thus,  if  a 
peiW^^^^^  fi-om  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid,  of  confined  air,  of  sulphuretted 
hvdroc^en  or  of  other  noxious  gases,  he  is  commonly  said  to  die  suffocated. 
&"peaking,  he  dies  poisoned-as  much  so  as  if  he  had  taken  o-h^^ 

^,„y,.r^o\r<1Tl^f  nrid  '  The  only  differences  are:—!,  ibat  tHe  poison, 
L'steld  of  bXg  iTqu^d  or  solid,  il  gaseous  ;  and  2.  Instead  of  being  applied 
r^hfmucorLmbra^^  the  stomach,  it  affects  that  of  the  a^r-ce^Zs  of 
the  lunZ  In  the  action  of  arsenefcted  hydrogen  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  lungs,    xu  ^  resiDiration  of  the  narcotic  vapours  of  chloro- 

poisoning  by  ;  Sso  illust^^^^^^^^^^^  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  Owing 

f'JS         Satrhe  poiLnous  material  is  in  a  finely-diffused  state,  and  that 

Xl  nt?cet  of  tirSn  it  meets  at  once  with  a  large  absorbing  surface. 

Sorb  pJriod,  even  after  a  P-on  has  ceased^^^^^^^^^ 

Tlie  cause  of  death  ''^^^^^^fVn^  .rf  and  are  never  likely  to  be  met 
gases  are  chiefly  complex  P™'i'\«*^%?^;;J' ^^^^rein^^^^^^ 
tithin  the  atmosphere  ^^a^^*^^^*  yf-l^Xt^n  Tost  commonly  occur 
hence  fatal  accidents,  arising  from  their  the  real  cause 

under  circumstances  which  can  ^^J^-^-^^^^^  w  ifno^be  necessary  to 
of  death.  The  pecuhar  effects  ^^^^^^f^^^'^^'^^o^ledge  of  the  properties 
describe  in  this  place ;  but  there  are  J^^^^^'^e^q^i^ed  of  a  medical 

and  operation  of  which  may,  on  ^^^f  sulphuretted 
jurist:  these        f «       ™ /^^^^^^^^ 

HYDROGEN  GASES.  _  Agents  of  ^fl^^^^'w    they  were  so  employed,  the 
any  certainty  as       F---^s  o^  ^--^e^^;^^^^^       ^  vidence.    One  alleged 
fact  could  be  established  ^^^^.J^^  ^'^^^Xwever,  reported  by  Devergie 
instance  of  murder  by  ^^f^^^^J^t  w^^^^^ 
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it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  person  to  commit  self-destruction  by 
sleepino-  in  a  closed  apartment,  in  wliich  charcoal  has  been  suffered  to 
burn  •  while  in  England  accidental  deaths  are  sometimes  heard  of,  where 
coal  or  coke  has  been  employed  as  fuel  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
On  such  occasions  a  person  may  be  found  dead  without,  to  the  casual 
observer,  any  evident  cause ;  the  face  may  appear  pale  or  livid,  and  the 
skin  may  be  covered  with  patches  of  lividity.    The  discovery  of  a  body 
under  these  cii-cumstanices  will  commonly  be  sufficient  to  create  a  suspicion, 
of  murder.    In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  will  depend  entirely  on  the  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  a  medical  practitioner.    An  instance,  illustrative  of  the 
consequences  of  this  popular  prejudice,  occurred  in  London  in  1823.  Six 
persons  were  lodging  in  the  same  apartment,  where  they  were  all  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping.    One  morning  an  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  them,  a 
woman,  who  stated  that  on  rising  she  found  her  companions  dead.  Four 
were  discovered  to  be  really  dead,  but  the  fifth,  a  married  man,  whose  wife 
was  one  of  the  victims,  was  recovering.    He  was  known  to  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  it  was  immediately 
supposed  that  they  had  conspired  together  to  destroy  the  whole  party,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  wife.    The  woman  who  was  accused  of  the  crime 
was  imprisoned,  and  an  account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder  was 
soon  printed  and  circulated  in  the  metropolis.   Many  articles  of  food  about 
the  house  were  analysed,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contained 
poison,  when  the  circumstances  were  explained  by  the  man  stating  that  he 
had  placed  a  pan  of  burning  coals  between  the  two  beds  before  going  to 
sleep,  and  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  were  closed. 
(Christison,  p.  583.)    A  set  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  there  was 
at  first  a  strong  suspicion  of  poisoning,  has  been  reported.    ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  36,  p.  937  ;  see  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  56.) 
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^  This  gas  is  freely  liberated  in  respiration,  combustion,  and  fermentation  ; 
it  is  also  produced  in  the  calcination  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  is  sometimes 
diffused  thi-ough  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  coal-mines,  where  it  is  commonly 
called  '  choke-damp.'  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  likewise  met  with  in  wells, 
cellars,  and  other  excavations  in  the  earth.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally 
found  most  abundantly  on  the  soil,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  well ;  and 
it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  confined  in  such  situations.  The  slow  evaporation  of  water 
strongly  charged  with  the  gas,  while  trickling  over  the  sides  of  these 
excavations,  may  likewise  assist  in  contaminating  the  air.  Damp  sawdust 
or  straw  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  sets  free 
carbonic  acid. 

Action  on  the  body.  Fatal  proportions —Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed 
that  carbonic  acid,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  did  not  pass  into  the  windpipe 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  breathe  it :  the  glottis  seemed  to  close 
spasmodically  at  the  moment  that  the  gas  came  in  contact  with  it.  On 
clilutmg  the  carbonic  acid  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  air,  he  found  that 
ne  could  breathe  it:  but  it  soon  produced  symptoms  of  giddiness  and 
somnolency.  In  a  diluted  state  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  penetrates  into 
ITl^'^f^'  ^""J  absorbed  and  circulated  with  the  blood.  Collard 

ae  Martigny  found  that  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  in  atmo- 
a  produced  rapidly  fatal  effects  upon  animals.  Such 

a  mixture  cannot  be  breathed  even  for  a  period  of  two  minutes,  with- 
norr^T''^  "T-  *°  f symptoms.    This  proves  that  dilution  with  a 
omal  proportion  of  oxygen  does  not  prevent  its  poisonous  effects.  The 
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specific  action  of  this  gas  on  the  brain  may  be  inferred  from  the  headache, 
giddiness,  somnolency,  and  insensibility,  as  well  as  from  the  loss  of  muscular 
power  observed  in  persons  labouring  under  its  effects,  and  the  paralysis 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  those  who  have  recovered. 

In  reference  to  the  fatal  proportion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  contamination  of  air  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  the  case  where  this  gas  is  produced  by  combustion 
or  respiration  in  a  close  apartment  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  actually 
contained  in  the  air.    Every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion 
indicates  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  removed.    Such  an  atmosphere  is, 
cceteris  paribus,  more  destructive  than  another  where  the  air  and  gas  are  in 
simple  admixture.    If  we  assume  that  in  each  case  the  noxious  atmosphere 
contains  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  then  in  one  instance  there  will  be 
nearly  7  per  cent,  more  of  oxygen  and  7  per  cent,  less  of  nitrogen  than  m 
the  other,  since  the  production  of  10  parts  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  result  of 
combustion  implies  the  loss  of  10  parts  of  oxygen.    This  difference  in  the 
proportions  may  not  be,  practically  speaking,  exact,  because  there  is  no 
apartment  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  air  rushing  m  from  the  exterior 
while  combustion  is  going  on  within  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  above  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.    When  the  gas  is 
respired  in  its  lowest  poisonous  proportion,  the  symptoms  come  on  more 
slowly,  and  the  transition  from  life  to  death  is  frequently  tranquil ;  this  is 
what  we  learn  from  the  histories  of  suicides.    The  symptoms  m  such  cases 
appear  to  resemble  closely  those  which  indicate  the  progressive  influence  ot 
opium  or  other  narcotic  poison  on  the  body.  _ 

.      The  statements  made  by  chemists  and  physiologists  respecting  tlie  pro- 
portions of  carbonic  acid  in  air  required  to  produce  noxious  or  fatal  effects 
on  human  beings,  are  very  coniiicting.    Small  ammals,  such  as  birds  and 
mice,  have  been  generally  made  the  subjects  of  experiments,  but  the  results 
thus  obtained  cannot  be  satisfactorily  apphed  to  show  the  fatal  action  ot 
carbonic  acid  on  man.    Berzelius  long  ago  stated  that  m  a  proportion  of 
5  per  cent,  in  air  it  was  not  injurious  and  that  such  a  mixture  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.    ('  Trai  e  de  Chim 
t  2  v  83  )    Allen  and  Pepys  inferred,  from  their  experiments  on  guinea- 
pigs,^that  10  per  cent,  of  the  gas  would  prove  fatal  to  man 
decent  experiments  of  Bernard  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
S  abir'd  died  in  two  and  a  half  hours  in  an  -^-^l^V^^^^f^^^^^^ 
100  parts)  of  9-5  of  carbonic  acid,  28  of  oxygen,  and  62  o  of  nitrogen 
(' LerSub  Toxiques,'  1857,  p.  135.)    In  this  case  the  proportion  was  les 
than  10  per  cent.; wh  le  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  7 per  cent,  more  than 
tha?  existinrin  the  atmosphere.    Regnault  states  that  carbonic  acid  does 
fof  ac^deXiously  upon  L  body ;  f  or  it  may  ^^^^^Z^^  l^^^^^^ 
tions  in  air  without  producing  much  inconvenience  to  animals,  Pyovme^ 

4£:ss:=3iHH5:i!:#'i: 

Slose  space  a  dog,  ^  g^'tn^S'the  ret'ver  and^.^as  as  it  entered, 

allowed  to  flow  m  at  the  top  of  ^lie^ec^^^^i'.^^''  three-quarters  of  an  hour 

IrranltrStr'^a^^^^^^^  ..0,™  .won.. 
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At  this  time  the  air  was  composed  of  30'4  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  69*6 
of  atmospheric  air.  Guerard,  who  records  this  experiment,  states  that  lie 
has  satisfied  himself  of  the  comparative  innoxiousness  of  carbonic  acid, — 
as  he  breathed  without  inconvenience  air  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
this  o-as  derived  from  the  sndden  expansion  of  the  liquefied  acid.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  65.)  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  actually  breathed 
tinder  these  circumstances  is  conjectural,  and  was  probably  small.  His 
opinion  is  that  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  more  fatal  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  that  a  quantity  of  each,  which  if  respired  alone  would 
be  innocuous,  may  become  fatal  to  life  if  respired  in  mixture  (loc.  eit.) . 

Bernard  affirms  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  poisonous,  because  no  injurious 
symptoms  followed  when  it  was  injected  under  the  skin  or  into  the  blood 
of  an  animal.  "When  an  animal  dies  from  breathing  this  gas,  its  death  is, 
according  to  him,  owing  to  the  mere  want  of  respirable  air;  hence  lie 
-considers  its  action,  like  that  of  nitrogen  and  Hydrogen,  to  be  purely 
negative — in  short,  tbat  it  operates  not  by  poisoning  but  by  inducing 
■suffocation.  ('  Les  Sub.  Toxiques,'  p.  137.)  Nevertbeless,  it  was  found 
to  differ  from  these  two  gases  in  its  great  solubility,  so  that  it  readily 
entered  the  blood,  and  was  diffused  with  it.  But  Bernard's  own  experiments 
prove  that  carbonic  acid  destroys  life  under  circumstances  in  wbicb  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  do  not.  A  bird  placed  in  a  mixture  composed  of  50  parts  of 
nitrogen  and  50  parts  of  oxygen,  breathed  it  without  inconvenience :  another 
bird  placed  in  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  50  parts  of  oxygen 
•died  instantly.  Although  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  two  experiments 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  the 
unimal  perished  in  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  as  rapidly  as  if  no  oxygen 
had  been  present.  This  result  is  inconsistent  wdth  the  assertion  of  Eegnault 
Tthat  carbonic  acid  can  be  breathed  with  impunity,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
oxygen  to  maintain  respiration.  Bernard's  theory  of  the  operation  of  carbonic 
acid  when  breathed,  is  that,  its  solubility  being  greater  than  that  of  oxygen, 
it  tends  to  penetrate  the  blood  in  preference  to  this  gas ;  but  as  the  blood 
which  reaches  the  lungs  already  contains  carbonic  acid,  this  cannot  pass  by 
exosmosis  into  such  a  mixture.  Hence  the  blood  circulates  in  its  unchanged 
condition,  and  the  animal  dies  from  privation  of  oxygen.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  more  soluble  carbonic  acid 
should  ever  leave  the  blood,  as  in  ordinary  respiration,  to  replace  the  in- 
soluble oxygen.  It  is  enough  for  a  medical  jurist  that  carbonic  acid  when 
breathed  destroys  life,  even  although  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen  may 
be  mixed  with  it.  A  human  being  dies,  according  to  Bernard,  not  from 
the  carbonic  acid  breathed  acting  directly  as  a  poison,  but  from  the  effect 
of  that  which  is  already  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  circulated  with  it, 
although  how  this  operates  otherwise  than  as  a  poison  to  the  body,  he 
'tloes  not  suggest.  In  his  view  it  enters  the  blood  when  air  containing  it 
IS  breathed.  He  found  that  before  the  stage  of  asphyxia,  the  blood  of  an 
animal  contained  2-88  per  cent.,  while,  after  asphyxia  was  induced,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  amounted  to  4-55  per  cent. :  this  difference, 
assuming  the  experiments  to  be  correct,  must  be  regarded  as  the  fatal 
proportion.  (Op  eit.  p.  218.)  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing 
i^pon  the  cause  of  death  when  human  beings  perish  in  a  confined  atmo- 
«pnere,  m  which  carbonic  acid  necessarily  accumulates  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinued respiration.  Bernard's  experiments  show  that  no  amount  of  oxygen 
pure  air  will  prevent  an  animal  from  perishing,  provided  the  carbonic 
%Z  1  'l^^^^'*^^  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  gas  fi-om  the  blood, 
tion  nf  9n  "'P^^''  employed  carbonic  acid  as  an  anfesthetic  in  the  propor- 
:an  at^r.«l^^''  cent  with  air,  and  no  ill  effects  were  produced.  Such 
an  atmosphere  would  be  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  20  of  carbonic  acid, 
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16  of  oxygen,  and  64  of  nitrogen.  In  tbis  mixture,  if  carefully  made,. 
combixstion  cannot  be  maintained,  and  thus,  assuming  tbe  experiments  to- 
be  correct,  a  man  may  breathe  with  safety  and  live  for  a  time  in  air  in 
which  a  candle  will  not  burn.  On  the  other  hand,  Bernard's  experiments 
prove  that  although  in  the  enclosed  spaces  in  which  animals  actually  died, 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  varied  from  3  and  5  to  even  39  per  cent.,  the 
pi-oportion  of  carbonic  acid  never  exceeded  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  ('  Les- 
Sub.  Toxiques,'  p.  140.)  It  is  obvious  that  before  inferences  can  b& 
fairly  drawn  from  experiments  on  human  beings,  there  should  be  not  only 
great  accuracy  in  measuring  proportions,  but  the  lungs  of  the  person  should 
be  completely  emptied  before  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is 
introduced ;  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  completely  closed  except 
where  the  tube  enters.  Unless  these  precautions  are  observed,  great  fal- 
lacies must  arise  in  the  performance  of  such  experiments.  If  sucli  a 
mixture  is  loosely  breathed  like  an  anaesthetic  vapour,  so  that  air  can  at  the 
same  time  freely  enter  the  lungs,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
actually  taken  into  the  air-cells  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
These  circumstances  may  account  for  the  conflicting  results  obtained— that 
human  beings  may  breathe  20  per  cent,  of  the  gas  without  danger,  while 
animals  perished  from  breathing  mixtures  in  which  the  gas  never  exceeded 
18  per  cent.    (See  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  1,  p.  197.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  time  may  not  compensate  for  quantity.  A 
proportion  of  5  per  cent,  produces  no  immediate  evil  effects ;  but  could 
such  a  mixture  support  life  like  the  normal  atmosphere,  which  contains- 
only  from  l-2000th  to  l-2500th  part  by  volume  ?  In  the  deep  Cornish 
mines  the  author  found  the  air  to  contain  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  forty  times  greater  than  the  atmospheric  proportion.  The  miners 
suffer  seriously  in  health ;  and,  admitting  that  other  influences  are  at  work 
to  account  for  this,  a  gas  which  operates  by  stopping  the  oxidation- changes- 
of  the  blood  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  time  noxious  effects  on  the  body. 
The  fatal  proportion  in  all  ordinary  cases  may  be  taken  at  from  10  to  20- 
per  cent.,  and  even  less  when  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  an  enclosed  space. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  atmosphere 
respired.  Undiluted  carbonic  acid  gas  is  respired  with  difficulty,  or  not  at 
all,  and  produces  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  almost  instant  death.  When  it 
exists  in  a  fatal  proportion  the  symptoms  commonly  observed  are  as 
follows  :— Sensations  of  great  weight  in  the  head,  pressure  in  the  temples, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  with  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  nose;  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  and  so  great  a  loss  of- 
muscular  power  that,  if  the  person  be  at  the  time  in  an  erect  posture,  he 
instantly  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  struck.  The  breathing,  which  is  observed- 
to  be  at  first  difficult  and  stertorous  (snoring),  becomes  suspended.  Ihe 
action  of  the  heart,  which  on  the  first  accession  of  the  symptoms  is  very- 
violent,  soon  ceases :  sensibility  is  lost,  and  the  person  now  falls  into  a 
profound  coma,  or  state  of  seeming  death.  The  warmth  of  the  body 
still  continues  :  the  limbs  are  relaxed  and  flexible,  but  they  have  been 
observed  in  some  instances  to  become  rigid,  or  even  convulsed,  ihe 
countenance  is  livid  or  of  a  leaden  colour,  especially  about  the  eyelids  and 
lips  but  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  pale  and  placid.  The  access  of  these 
svm'ntoms  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  pleasing' 
sensation  of  delirium,  while  at  others  the  most  acute  pams  have  been- 
suffered  In  some  instances  there  appears  to  have  been  UTitabihty  ot  the 
stomach  for  the  affected  person  has  vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach  in 
"  semi-d  gested  state.   Those  who  have  been  resuscitated  have  felt  pam  m  the 
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iead  or  pain  and  soreness  over  the  body  for  several  days  :  while,  in  a  few 
6evex;  ca«^        of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  supervened  on  recovery. 

AppZanTes  after  death.-The  body  of  a  person  who  has  perished  from 
the  inwXn  of  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  retain  the  ammal  heat,  ceteris 
the  inhalation  01  o  ^^^^  hence,  according  to  Orfila, 

many  hoaii!"  Inl  case  to  be  afterwards  related  (p.  103)  the  body  was  how- 
ever found  to  have  cooled  considerably  withm  the  short  space  of  two  houi-s 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  mode  of  death  affects  the  rate  of 
coolino-  or  the  access  of  rigidity.  In  some  instances  it  is  said  the  face  has 
been  found  livid  and  swollen  and  the  features  distorted,  but  more  generally 
it  has  been  pale  and  placid,  as  if  the  persons  had  died  without  a  struggle 
in  the  position  in  which  their  bodies  were  found.  The  skm  is  sometimes 
livid  or  presents  patches  of  lividity,  and  the  limbs  are  quite  flaccid,  ihe 
pupils  have  been  found  dilated.  Internally,  the  venous  system  is  failed 
with  liquid  blood  of  a  dark  colour.  In  death  from  carbomc  acid  as  a  result 
of  combustion,  the  blood  has  sometimes  had  a  light-red  colour.  This  is 
due  to  the  co-existence  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  products  of  combustion. 
The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  observed  to  be  especially  in  a  state 
of  congestion.  The  tongue  appears  swollen,  and  it  is  stated  by  Orfila  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  often  interspersed  with 
dark  ecchymosed  patches.  The  following  appearances  were  met  with 
thirty  hours  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  two  adults,  a  male  and  a  female,  who 
died  from  the  accidental  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  into  their  bedroom 
from  burning  ashes.  Externally  there  was  nothing  unnatural,  excepting  a 
few  slight  discolorations  on  the  back  of  the  man:  internally  there  was 
congestion  of  the  membranes  and  great  vessels  of  the  brain.  Each  lateral 
ventricle  contained  about  half  an  ounce  of  clear  serum,  the  lungs  were 
gorged  with  dark  blood,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tubes 
(bronchi)  was  slightly  reddened.  The  left  sides  of  the  heart  were  nearly 
empty :  the  right  contained  a  quantity  of  dark  half- coagulated  blood. 
The  stomachs  were  healthy.  The  bodies  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
bedroom  in  positions  of  ease.  The  deceased  persons  had  had  the  power  to 
get  out  of  bed,  but  were  unable  to  escape  from  the  chamber.  It  will  be 
perceived  from  this  description  that  there  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in 
the  appearances,  and  thus  it  is  always  easy  to  ascribe  death  to  apoplexy 
or  some  other  cause ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  carbonic  acid 
itself  is  a  narcotic  poison,  inducing  cerebral  congestion  and  apoplexy. 

An  old  woman,  occupied  a  room  under  one  in  which  there  was  a 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  kept  in  store.  Owing  to  some  accident  a  carboy  was 
broken ;  the  acid  ran  through  the  ceiling  into  the  room  below,  acting  upon 
and  corroding  the  bed-coverings  of  the  deceased's  bed.  As  the  room  Avas 
filled  with  nitrous  fumes,  a  chemist  was  consulted,  and  he  advised  that 
whiting  should  be  freely  used  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acid. 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  several  persons,  who  were  in  the  room 
witnessing  the  operation,  felt  oppressed  and  were  obliged  to  leave  it: 
they  were  observed  to  stagger,  as  if  intoxicated,  on  reaching  the  street. 
The  room  was  then  completely  closed,  and  the  whiting  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  acid.  The  deceased  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  a 
few  days  previously,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  night-chair,  which 
was  in  the  room  in  which  the  accident  had  occurred.  As  she  remained 
absent  haU-an-hour,  some  persons  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  her  in 
the  chair  unable  to  move.  She  was  taken  into  another  room,  and  on  a 
medical  man  being  called  to  her,  he  found  her  sleepy,  comatose,  and  her 
mmd  confused  ;  there  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  extreme  lividity 
ot  the  face  and  lips  ;  the  arms  and  legs  were  cold,  and  the  pulse  was  full. 
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In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  save  her,  she  died  in  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  at  which  she  had  entered  the  room.  Those  who  found  her  in  the 
apartment  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered.  This  was  a  case  of  slow 
poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  for  no  carbonic  oxide  could  have  been  evolved 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  chalk.  Age,  and  debility  from  pre\-ious 
illness,  may  account  for  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  deceased  did  not 
recover  on  being  removed  to  a  pure  atmosphere.  In  1863,  a  boy  mounted 
on  a  forty-barrel  vat,  and  while  looking  through  the  man-hole  fell  among 
some  wet  hops,  and  speedily  died  fi^om  respii'ing  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid.  Two  men  successively  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  boy,  but  each  died  in 
the  attempt.  In  the  same  year  a  man  at  Bromley  descended  into  a  large  vat, 
having  previously  applied  the  candle  test.  He  was  heard  to  cry  out  'There 
is  gas  here,'  and  he  instantly  fell  back  dead :  he  had  probably  stirred  up 
the  contents  after  he  had  lowered  the  candle.  ('Lancet,'  1864,  II.  p.  652.) 
Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  reported.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  noxious  agent  is  pure  carbonic  acid  more  or  less  mixed  with  air. 

Analysis. — Sometimes  a  medical  jiirist  may  be  required  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  gaseous  mixture  in  which  a  person  may  have  died.  He 
will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  carbonic  acid  is 
or  is  not  the  deleterious  agent  in  such  a  mixture.  When  it  exists  in  a 
confined  atmosphere,  its  presence  may  be  identified,  if  previously  collected 
in  a  proper  vessel,  by  the  following  characters : — 1.  It  extinguishes  a 
taper  if  the  proportion  be  above  12  or  15  per  cent.  ;  and,  fi-om  the  great 
density  of  the  gas,  the  smoke  of  the  extinguished  taper  may  be  commonly 
seen  to  float  on  its  surface.  2.  Lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  is  instantly  precipitated  white  when  poured  into  a  jar  of  the 
gas  ;  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  may  be  collected  by  filtration,  and 
proved  to  possess  the  Avell-known  properties  of  calcium  or  lead  carbonate. 
Air  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  affects  lime-water :  ^  if 
it  amounts  to  2  per  cent,  a  few  cubic  inches  will  suffice  to  show  its 
presence  by  the  lime-water  test.  The  propoi-tion  in  which  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  a  mixture  may  be  determined  by  introducing  into  a  measured 
quantity,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  a  strong  solution  of  potash. 
Absorption  will  after  a  time  take  place,  and  the  degree  of  absorption 
will  indicate  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  present.  When  this  gas 
exists  in  a  confined  spot,  as  in  a  well  or  cellar,  it  may  be  generally  got  rid 
of  by  placing  within  the  stratum  a  pan  containing  slaked  lime,  loosely 
mixed,  into  a  paste  with  water ;  by  exciting  combustion  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  or,  what  is  better  when  available,  by  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam. 
Lives  are  often  successively  lost  on  these  occasions,  in  consequence  of  one 
person  descending  after  another,  in  the  expectation  of  at  least  being  able 
to  attach  a  rope  to  the  body  of  his  companion.  The  moment  that  the 
mouth  comes  within  the  level  of  the  invisible  stratum  of  gas  all  muscular 
power  is  lost,  and  the  person  commonly  sinks  lifeless.  Car^^ic  acid  may 
be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  by  lowermg  a  bottle  filled  with 
fine  dry  sand,  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  neck,  and  guiding  the 
bottle  by  another  string  attached  to  its  base.  When  the  bottle  is  within 
the  stratum,  it  should  be  turned  with  its  mouth  downwards ;  and  when 
the  sand  has  fallen  out,  it  may  be  rapidly  raised,  with  its  mouth  upwards, 
by  pulling  the  string  attached  to  the  neck.  The  bottle  should  be  imme- 
diately stoppered,  and  the  contents  examined. 

CHAECOAL-VAPOUE.     CAEBONIG  OXIDE.     OASES  OF  BLAST-FUBNACES. 

The  vapour  extricated  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  not  pure 
carbonic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  gases.  It  operates  fatally  when  respired, 
partly  in  con  equence  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  m  rt,  and  partly  frou. 
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X,  „f  o  vnnable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.    The  proportions 

the  presence  of  a  v^^^^^^^^  according  to  whether  the 

?**tllf„^1;'^""ro.  not.   Vhen  the  charcoal  burned  viyxdly,  the 


con.bnst.^n  is  vivid  -        ,  J  ^.^/S^fiir  „  ^e^er thL  ^hen^it 

Srta^;:^^^^^^^^  I-  the  former  case  the 

either  ?f  proportion  of  about  11  per  cent,  by  volume— in 

?SXtei  the  p  portion  a^mo'unted  to  about  14  per  cent.  Leblanc  found 
that  ctooal  burning  in  the  open  air  produced  about  one-half  per  cent,  of 
;nrboiSc  oxide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  low  or  imperfect  combustion  is 
?avouSle  to  the  production  of  this  gas,  and  it  operates  more  power- 
fully on  the  body  than  carbonic  acid.  According  to  Leblanc  a  bird  was 
Sued  instantly  by  breathing  air  containing  4  or  5  per  cent  of  carbomo 
oxide  1  per  cent  sufficed  to  cause  death  only  after  two  minutes.  ('  Ann 
d'Hv-  '  1843,  2,  54  ;  also  1864,  2,  48.)  Charcoal-vapour  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  aqueous  vapour,  and  partially 
deoxidized  air.  There  is  also  associated  with  it,  at  a  low  temperature, 
a  small  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  This  does  not  appear  to  take 
any  part  in  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  vapour:  these  are  owing  to 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  according  to  Bernard 
a  mixture  of  the  two  is  more  destructive  than  either  gas  _  separately. 
('  Les  Sub.  Toxiques,'  p.  212.)  Leblanc  endeavoured  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  the  gases  in  charcoal-vapour  when  this  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  prove  fatal  to  animal  life.  The  vapour  was  conducted  fi-om 
some  fuUy-ig-nited  fuel  into  an  enclosed  space  in  which  there  was  a  middle- 
sized  dog  whose  condition  could  be  watched.  In  ten  minutes  the  animal 
fell  exhausted,  and  in  twenty  minutes  it  died,  after  some  hard  brea,thing. 
A  candle  burnt  with  its  usual  brightness  in  the  closed  room,  and  it  was 
only  ten  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  dog  that  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
after  becoming  gradually  paler,  was  extinguished.  The  air  of  the  chamber 
was  at  this  time  collected  and  analysed :  it  contained,  in  100  parts— carbonic 
acid,  4-61;  carbonic  oxide,  0-54;  carburetted  hydrogen,  0-04;  oxygen, 
19-19 ;  and  nitrogen,  75-62.  It  would  thus  appear  that  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  life  when  so  little  as  one-half  per  cent._  of 
carbonic  oxide  is  mixed  with  it.  (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  159.)  The  burning 
of  a  candle  under  the  circumstances  showed  that  oxy-combustion  might  be 
maintained  in  a  mixture  by  which  an  animal  is  killed,  and  therefore  a 
candle  can  furnish  no  criterion  of  safety  in  apartments  in  which  charcoal 
has  been  burnt. 

8ym])toms  and  appearances  after  death. — The  following  case  illustrates 
the  effects  of  charcoal-vapour.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27,  p.  693.)  A  man  was 
cleaning  the  windows  of  three  small  rooms  on  the  basement-floor  of  a  house. 
The  first  room  had  a  door  opening  into  a  court-yard ;  the  others  merely 
communicated  with  each  other  by  a  central  door,  and  there  was  no  fireplace 
in  any  one  of  them.  A  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the 
outer  room  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  but  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
had  shut  the  outer  door,  and  had  removed  the  brazier  into  the  inner  room 
of  the  three,  leaving  the  communicating  doors  open.  In  two  hours  the  man 
was  found  quite  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  middle  room.  The  counte- 
nance was  pale,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  skin  :  the  eyes  were  bright  and 
staring,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  bloodless,  the  jaws  finnly  fixed, 
the  tongue  protruding ;  and  the  face  and  the  limbs  were  cold.  Some 
frothy  mucas  had  escaped  from  the  mouth.  The  person  who  discovered 
the  deceased,  found  the  ashes  in  the  brazier  still  burning,  and  he  experienced 
great  oppression  in  breathing.  An  inquest  was  held,  without  an  inspection 
of  the  body,  and  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  death  '  returned.  The  body  was 
nftervvards  inspected.    On  opening  the  head,  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
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of  the  brain  were  found  mncli  distended  with  dark  liquid  blood;  the 
pia  mater  was  bedewed  with  serum.  The  brain  was  of  unusually  firm 
consistency,  and  numerous  bloody  points  appeared  on  making  a  section 
of  it.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pale  serum,  and  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus  were  much  con- 
gested. The  cerebellum  was  firm,  and  presented  on  section  numerous 
bloody  points.  About  two  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  were  col- 
lected from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  lungs  had  a  slate-colour.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  there  were  eight  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood, 
and  nearly  an  equal  quantity  on  the  right  side.  On  cutting  into  the  organs, 
a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  mixed  with  blood,  escaped.  The  bronchial 
tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  fluid  tinged  with  blood.  The  pericardium 
contained  an  ounce  of  pale  serum ;  the  heart  was  enlarged, — its  cavities 
contained  no  blood:  the  liver  and  kidneys  were,  however,  much  gorged. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  inhalation  of  charcoal- 
vapour  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  man  died  fi-om  breathing  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion.  The  capacity  of  the  chambers  must  have  nearly 
reached  two  thousand  cubic  feet ;  the  deceased  had  been  there  only  two 
hours,  and  when  the  person  who  discovered  him  entered  the  rooms,  the 
air  was  not  so  vitiated  but  that  he  could  breathe,  although  with  some 
oppression.    The  fuel  was  then  in  a  state  of  combustion. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  charcoal-vapour,  which  was  referred  to  Paget  and 
the  author,  there  was  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood  in  the  submucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  This  appearance  led  at  first  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  in-itant 
poisoning.  A  full  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  however,  showed 
that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.  The  vapour  had  descended  through 
a  flue  communicating  with  the  bedroom  in  which  deceased  slept  Avith  her 
husband :  it  destroyed  the  wife,  and  nearly  killed  the  husband.  A  stove 
with  burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  room  above  that  in  which 
the  couple  slept,  and  an  iron  pipe  conveyed  the  products  of  combustion 
into  a  flue,  whence  they  descended  into  the  bedroom  and  caused  the  fatal 
accident.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  the  mode  by  which  these 
gaseous  mixtures  find  their  way  into  an  apartment.  In  the  above-mentioned 
case  there  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  correct  information.  There  was 
neither  fire  in  the  bedroom  nor  any  source  of  combustion,  and  this  at  first 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the  husband  must  have  poisoned  the  wife 
at  their  supper  on  the  previous  night.  Devergie  relates  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  in  which  the  wife  was  found  dead  in  bed,  while  the  husband,  lying 
by  her  side,  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  until  the  next  day.  In  this  ca,se  there  was  no  stove  or  fire,  or  any 
source  of  combustion  in  the  room.  The  noxious  gases  must  have  leaked 
into  the  room  through  fissures  in  a  chimney  adjoining  it.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1871,  2,  441.)  A  mother  and  daughter  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  the 
daughter  was  found  on  her  face  dead — the  face  livid,  and  there  had  been 
copious  bleeding  from  the  nose.  The  mother  was  insensible,  and  recovered 
only  after  many  hours  under  treatment.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
traced  to  an  imperfect  joint  in  a  furnace-flue,  which  passed  through  the 
bedroom  to  a  chimney.  This  adjoined  their  bed,  and  the  leakage  took 
place  directly  upon  them.  The  door  was  shut,  and  the  smell,  when  first 
perceived,  was  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  outside.    ('  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  4/, 

?"'^A^remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion  is  reported  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  1860,  1,  642)  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Gu6rard  the  liver  and  spleen  were  found  gorged  with  dark 
liquid  blood;  the  heart  was  collapsed,  and  its  cavities  were  empty,  but 
liquid  and  dark-coloured  blood  flowed  from  the  large  vessels.    The  wind- 
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pipe  and  bronchi  had  a  red  colour,  and  were  filled  with  frothy  mucus  The 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  the  smuses  gorged  with  fluid 
blood.  The  face  was  pale,  the  eyelids,  were  closed,  the  pupils  natural. 
There  were  livid  patches  on  the  body.    ('  Ann.  d  Hyg.  1843,  2,  57.) 

The  vapours  which  escape  fi-om  ordinary  blast-furnaces  appear  to  owe 
their  noxious  effects  to  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide — 
chiefly  the  latter.    Such  a  mixture  has  no  particular  odour,  and  therefore 
o-ives  no  warning  of  its  presence.    The  following  case  shows  in  what  an. 
insidious  manner  life  may  be  destroyed  by  leakage  of  these  vapours :  it 
is  reported  by  Percy,  in  his  'Metallurgy'  (vol.  2,  p.  531).    Mr.  Truran, 
engineer  of  the  Dowlas  Works,  was  found  dead  in  his  office.    A  brick 
■cufvert  had  been  made  through  a  pile  of  cinders  (or  cinder-tip)  for  convey- 
ing the  blast-gases  to  the  forge-boilers.    The  deceased's  office  was  built 
upon  this  cinder-tip,  about  fi-om  ten  to  fifteen  yards  from  the  side  of  the 
culvert.    A  few  days  after  the  gases  had  been  turned  through  the  culvert, 
Truran  went  to  his  office  about  midday.    In  the  evening,  as  he  did  not 
return  home  as  usual,  his  family  made  search  for  him,  and  he  was  found 
lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room.   He  had  been  sitting  at  his  desk  with 
some  di'awings  before  him,  and  he  had  evidently  fallen  dead  from  his  seat 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  gases.    The  smell  of  the  furnace-gases  was 
■quite  perceptible  on  entering  the  office  :  the  gases  had  leaked  through  the 
•cinder-tip  and  the  bricked  culvert  into  the  office.    The  death  of  the  Halls 
(husband  and  wife)  at  Sheffield,  in  1852,  was  owing  to  a  similar  leakage 
into  their  bedroom  of  the  vapour  of  smouldering  ashes.   In  1870,  four  meu 
lost  their  lives  in  the  ironworks  of  North  Staffordshire  as  a  result  of  the 
poisonous  action  of  this  waste  gas  from  the  blast-furnaces. 

Power  of  locomotion. — It  often  excites  sui'prise  on  these  occasions  that 
no  exertion  is  made  to  escape,  when  it  would  apparently  require  but  slight 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  fact  is  that  the  action  of 
the  vapour  is  sometimes  very  insidious  :  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  create 
an  utter  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  even  on  a  person  awake  and  active, 
as  in  the  case  above  related,  the  gas  may  speedily  produce  perfect  in- 
ability to  move  or  to  call  for  assistance.  The  editor  has  had  personal 
experience  of  this.  For  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  charcoal-vapour 
by  Bird,  see  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1839  ;  and  for  a,  case  illustrative  of  the 
dangerous  effects  of  the  diluted  vapour,  see  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
vol.  1,  p.  541.  In  this  instance  a  charcoal  brazier  was  left,  only  for  a 
short  time,  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  It  was  removed,  and  the  prisoners 
went  to  sleep.  They  experienced  no  particular  effects  at  first,  but  after 
some  hours  two  were  found  dead.  Thus,  then,  an  atmosphere  which  can 
be  breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity  may  ultimately  destroy  life. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  charcoal  vapour  in  Paris,  a  question 
was  put  to  the  medical  witnesses  respecting  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
required  to  be  burnt  in  a  particular  chamber  in  order  to  asphyxiate 
two  adult  persons.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  201;  1840,  p.  176:  also 
±5rit.  and  For.  Rev.'  No.  11,  p.  240,  and  No.  23,  p.  264.)  This 
question  could  of  course  only  be  answered  approximately;  because  in 
curuing  charcoal,  the  sole  product  is  not  carbonic  acid,  and  the  substance 
ia^J^  pure  carbon.  Then,  again,  much  of  the  carbonic  acid 
ormea  may  escape  in  various  ways  from  an  imperfectly  closed  apartment. 
wpi^r/T  T""  f  ""^^  *°  ^"^^^  quantity  of  charcoal  consumed  from  the 
bp  £t    +  ""S •  ^  '''^'^^  apartment,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could 

in/v,L  "L-?  question.  The  prisoner  was,  however,  convicted  of  murder- 
ing his  wife  by  charcoal- vapour. 

to  thHl^f^''^ ^^'^  smothered  combustion  of  wood  may  lead 
evolution  ot  a  noxious  vapour  (carbonic  oxide),  and  give  rise  to 
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dangerous  consequences,    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  1,  442.)    His  remarks 
have  been  confii'med  by  two  cases  published  lay  Bayard  and  Tardieu. 
A  man  and  his  wife  were  fouiyi  dead  in  bed.     There  was  a  smoky 
vapour  in  the  apartment,  but  no  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  grate, 
and  the  chimney  was  blocked  up.    The  planks  of  the  floor  were  widely 
separated,  and  there  was  a  large  hole  in  the  boards  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
communicating  with  the  apartment  below.     It  was  found  that  some 
joists  connected  with  the  flue  of  an  iron  plate,  which  had  been  heated  for 
making  confectionery  the  previous  day,  were  in  a  smouldering  state; 
that  the  vapour  had  entered  the  bedroom  of  the  deceased  through  the 
crevices  in  the  flooi-,  and,  not  finding  a  vent  by  the  chimney,  had  led  to' 
these  fatal  results.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  source  of  combustion  was 
nearly  nine  yards  distant,  and  one  person,  who  slept  nearer  to  the  fine  of 
the  iron  plate,  entirely  escaped.    In  the  body  of  the  husband  the  skin  was 
of  a  reddish  tint,  the  blood  liquid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  empty,  the 
lungs  gorged,  and  there  were  no  subpleural  ecchymoses.    In  the  body  of 
the  wife  there  was  less  redness  of  the  skin ;  the  blood  was  coagulated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  principally  on  the  right  side  extending  to  the  vessels ; 
there  was  less  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  a  great  number  of  subpleural 
ecchymoses,  indicating  that  strong  efforts  had  been  made  to  respire.  There 
was  at  first  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  which  was  only  removed  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  locality.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  369.)  Schauen- 
burg  has  published  the  cases  of  two  children  who  were  destroyed  in  an 
hour  by  the  vapour  of  burning  wood.    The  mother  had  accidentally  shut 
them  up  in  a  room  into  which  the  vapour  leaked  from  the  wood  employed 
to  heat  an  oven.    In  each  case  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found 
highly  congested,  while  the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  contained  no  more 
blood  than  is  usually  found  in  them.    (' Vierteljahrsschr.'  1872,  1,  40.) 

Gomb^istion  in  mixhcres  containing  carbonic  acid. — In  reference  to  suffo- 
cation by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief — and,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  often  asserted  by  writers  on  asphyxia — that  the  burning  of  a  candle  in 
a  suspected  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is  a  satisfactoiy  proof  tb at  the 
atmospheremaybe  breathed  with  safety.  Observations  have,  however,  tended 
to  show  that  this  statement  is  not  to  be  relied  on  as  affording  an  indication  of 
security.  A  case  is  related  by  Christison,  where  a  servant,  on  entering  a  cellar 
in  which  grape  juice  was  fermenting,  was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness. 
She  dropped  her  candle  on  the  floor,  but  had  time  to  leave  the  cellar  and 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  when  she  fell  down  senseless.  Those  who  went  to 
her  assistance  found,  on  opening  the  door,  that  the  candle  was  still  burning. 
Other  cases  are  reported  in  which  persons  have  been  discovered  to  be  m  a 
state  of  deep  coma,  wbile  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  still  burning  m  the  apart- 
ment (p  103).  The  results  of  some  experiments  on  this  subject  led 
the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  a  candle  will  burn  in  air  which  is  com- 
bined with  even  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbomc-acid  gas;  and 
although  such  mixtures  might  not  prove  immediately  fatal  to  man,  yet 
they  would  soon  give  rise  to  giddiness,  insensibility  and  ultimately  death, 
in  those  who,  after  having  been  once  immersed  m  them,  did  not  hasten  to 
quit  the  spot.  In  air  containing  a  smaller  proportion  than  this  (5  or  6  per 
cent.),  a  candle  will  readily  burn,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  ^ 
could  not  be  long  breathed  without  causing  serious  symptoms  ;  Jence  the 
Zrninq  of  a  candle  can  he  no  criterion  of  safety  against  the  effects  of  cai;bonic 
acTd  It  is  true  that  in  gaseous  mixtures,  where  a  candle  is  extinguished 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  venture;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is 
nortme-namely,  that  a  mixture  in  which  a  candle  burns  may  be  always 

''"t;!":"        acicl-Oi  late  years  some  important  medico-legal 
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questions  have  arisen,  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  this  gas  in  aii-,  when 
produced  by  combustion.    It  has  been  supposed  that,  owing  to  its  great 
densitv  Cl-SS)  it  would  collect  on  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  would  gradually 
rise  upwards  'and  suffocate  persons  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
level  on  which  they  might  happen  to  be  placed.    Questions  on  this  subject 
have  been  variously  answered,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
amono-  witnesses.    There  are  two  important  points  on  which  a  con-ect 
answe^i-  to  this  inquiry  must  be  based  :— 1.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
o-ases-  and  2.  The  effect  of  heat  in  greatly  diminishing  the  specific 
ei-avity  of  a  gas  naturally  hea^der  than  air.    There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a 
naiTOW  or  confined  vessel,  exposed  to  air,  carbonic  acid  is  slow  in  escaping ; 
nevertheless  it  mixes  with  air,  and  passes  off  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  exposed.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  in  spite  of  its  great  specific 
gravity,  none  will  be  contained  within  the  vessel.    The  well-known  Grotta 
del  Cane  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  referred  to  by  those  who  hold 
that  carbonic  acid  always  tends  to  remain  on  the  lowest  level ;  but  it  has 
been  forgotten  that,  in  this  and  similar  excavations,  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
tinually issuing  from  crevices  in  the  soil,  so  that  that  which  is  lost  by 
diffusion  is  continually  replaced.    It  may  sufiice  to  state,  that  air  and 
carbonic  acid  mix  readily  on  contact  in  all  proportions,  although  they  enter 
into  no  chemical  union.    Thus,  then,  at  common  temperatures,  carbonic 
acid  has  no  tendency  to  remain  on  the  floor  or  soil,  when  there  is  a  fi-ee 
access  of  air  or  contact  with  other  gases.    The  high  temperature  produced 
by  combustion  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  therefore  ascends  with  the  heated  current  of  air,  and  diffuses  itself 
in  the  upper  part  of  an  apartment,  when  there  are  no  means  of  carrying- 
it  off.    This  is  a  fact  demonstrable  by  many  simple  experiments.  In 
burning  a  quantity  of  charcoal  actively  in  an  open  brazier  raised  above 
the  floor  in  a  large  apartment,  the  author  found  that  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  was  nearly  equal  in  air  taken  from  a  foot  above  and  a  foot 
below  the  level  of  the  source  of  combustion,  there  being  no  perceptible  lateral 
currents  to  affect  the  results.    Hence  it  follows  that  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  combustion  has  no  tendency  to  collect  at  the  lowest  level — that  it  is 
uniformly  diffused  around;  and  probably  it  would  be  foimd,  by  careful 
experiments,  that  within  apartments  of  small  dimensions — those  in  which 
persons  are  often  accidentally  suffocated — the  upper  strata  of  air  contain 
as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  lower.    For  this  reason  a  room  with  a  low 
ceiling  is  more  dangerous  than  one  which  is  high-pitched.    In  a  room 
lighted  by  gas,  the  editor  finds  that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  upper  strata  largely  exceeds  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

In  a  very  large  apartment,  it  would  of  course  be  improper  to  test  the 
suffocating  properties  of  the  air,  by  the  examination  of  it  at  a  gi'eat 
distance  from  the  source  of  combustion;  since  a  person  situated  near 
this  spot  might  be  destroyed,  while  one  at  a  distance  might  escape — the 
carbonic  acid  not  having  become  completely  diffused ;  or,  supposing  it  to 
be  entirely  diffused,  the  proportion  may  be  so  small  as  to  render  it  harmless. 
It  is  well  known,  by  the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  a  lime-kiln,  that  one  person 
lying  at  the  edge  of  the  kiln  may  be  destroyed,  while  another  at  ten  yards' 
distance,  either  on  the  same  or  at  a  lower  level,  may  entirely  escape  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to  speculate  upon  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  which  had  destroyed  life,  except  by  collecting  the  air  from 
the  spot  where  the  accident  occiuTed,  and  at  or  about  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Another  fallacy  appears  to  be,  that  because  a  dead  body  is 
Tound  recumbent,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  person  must  have  lain  down 
and  have  been  destroyed  while  sleeping.  The  dead  body  of  a  person  must 
always  be  found  thus  lying  on  a  floor,  unless  it  be  supported  ;  but  suffoca- 
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tion  may  have  actually  taken  place,  or  at  least  have  commenced,  when  the 
deceased  was  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture.  Admitting  that  carbonic  acid 
diffuses  itself  rapidly  from  combustion  in  a  small  and  closed  room,  it  has 
been  supposed  that,  after  having  become  mixed  with  the  air,  it  Avould 
again  in  gTcat  part  separate,  and,  owing  to  its  superior  density,  fall  to  the 
lowest  level  on  cooling.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said, — 1.  That  all 
the  facts  are  against  the  opinion  ;  for  heavy  and  light  gases,  when  once 
really  mixed,  ever  again  separate  from  each  other.  2.  Practically  this 
explanation  amounts  to  nothing ;  because  before  the  gas  had  cooled  and 
reacquired  its  ordinary  specific  gravity,  its  asphyxiating  properties  would 
probably  have  had  their  full  effect  on  all  living  persons  within  its  reach. 
Persons  are  not  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid  after  the  fuel  is  extinguished, 
and  the  room  cooled ;  but  the  poisonous  action  of  the  gas  is  commonly 
manifested  while  the  fuel  is  still  burning.  The  inferences  which  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  preceding  observations,  are — 1.  That  in  a  small 
and  close  room,  persons  are  liable  to  suffocation  at  all  levels,  from  the  very 
equal  and  rapid  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  during  combustion  ;  2.  That  in 
a  large  room,  unless  the  gas  be  very  rapidly  diffused  by  a  current,  the  air 
around  the  source  of  combustion  may  become  impregnated  with  a  poisonous 
proportion  of  the  gas,  while  that  at  a  distance  might  be  still  capable  of 
supporting  life;  because  carbonic  acid  requires  time  for  its  equable 
diffusion  over  a  very  large  space. 

OAEBONIC  OXIDE. 

The  noxious  effects  of  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  action  of 
this  gas  upon  animal  life  has  been  made  a  subject  of  experiment  by 
Bernard.  ('  Le9ons  sur  lea  Sub.  Tox.'  p.  164.)  An  atmosphere  containing 
from  5  to  6  per  cent,  will  destroy  life,  and  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent, 
it  was  found  by  Grehaut  to  be  very  poisonous  to  animals.  Letheby  found 
that  2  per  cent,  killed  a  guinea-pig  in  two  minutes  ;  and  one-half  per  cent, 
killed  birds  in  three  minutes.  The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  body 
is  that  of  a  pure  narcotic  poison.  Tourdes  has  ascertained  that  rabbits 
died  in  twenty-three  minutes,  when  kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
l-15th  of  its  volume  of  pure  carbonic  oxide ;  when  the  proportion  was 
l-30th  they  died  in  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  when  l-8th  in  seven  minutes. 
The  animals  showed  no  sign  of  pain  :  they  fell  insensible,  and  either  died 
at  once,  without  convulsions,  or  they  gradually  passed  into  a  state  ot 

profound  coma.  ,     i    t.  i 

Carbonic  oxide  when  inhaled  for  a  short  time  produces  headache,  pulsa- 
tion in  the  temples,  giddiness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  prostration. 
These  symptoms  are  followed,  in  fatal  cases,  by  insensibility  and  coma. 
Convulsions  have  also  been  observed.  The  blood  is  brightened  in  colour 
by  this  gas,  while  it  is  darkened  by  carbonic  acid.  Bernard  has  observed 
that  this  bright  colour  has  been  retained  for  three  weeks  ;  and  he  considers 
the  mode  of  action  of  this  gaseous  poison  to  be,  that  it  prevents  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  body  from  becoming  venous,  while  carbonic  acid  operates  by 
preventing  the  venous  blood  from  becoming  arterial.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  j^^>^f') 
Carbonic  oxide  has  been  found  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  blood,  ihus, 
in  an  animal  breathing  air  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  this 
o-as  was  found  in  the  blood  in  a  proportion  of  4  per  cent,  m  from  ten  to 
fwenty-five  seconds  after  the  gas  was  breathed^  At  the  -^^.^ 
amount  of  oxygen  was  much  reduced.  ('  Anier.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  Oct.  18/0, 
amount  oto^  y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      determine  its  presence  m  the 

biood  by  spectrum-analysis.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  439;  also  Casper  s 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  1,  198.) 
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This  condition  of  the  blood  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide 
may  occasion  some  doubt  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of  suffocation  by 
fire  In  1858  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  cause  of  death  of  fourteen 
persons  o\vino-  to  fire  in  a  house  in  Bloomsbury.  The  medical  witness,  on 
examinino"  the  bodies,  found  a  redness  of  the  muscles  and  a  redness  of  the 
blood.  He  therefore  thought  that  death  was  not  caused  by  suffocation, 
but  from  the  inhalation  of  arsenical  vapours,  owing  to  some  minerals  con- 
taining- arsenic  having  been  partially  consumed  during  the  fire.  But  there 
was  a°total  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  vapours  of  arsenic,  when 
breathed,  would  cause  death  so  speedily  as  the  noxious  gases  evolved  by 
fire,  or  that  they  would  redden  the  blood  and  muscles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the'breathing  of  carbonic  oxide  would  explain  these  facts.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  many  of  the  observed  cases  of  death  from  charcoal- vapour, 
the  blood  has  had  a  darker  colour  than  natural :  the  greater  solubility  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  which  it  is  produced,  may 
account  for  this  effect.  Letheby  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  blood  was 
redder  than  usual,  that  the  muscles  of  the  heart  were  somewhat  gorged, 
and  that  the  brain  was  congested.    ('Lancet,'  1861.  I.  p.  219,) 

Among  the  appearances  observed  in  animals  destroyed  by  this  gas, 
Ssabinski  has  pointed  out  an  anaemic  (bloodless)  condition  of  the  spleen. 
This  organ  had  a  rose-red  colour,  but  when  a  section  of  it  was  made, 
scarcely  any  blood  flowed  from  it.   (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2, 171). 

COAL  AND  COKE  VAPOURS.     SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Prodiicts  from  turning  coal  and  coJce. — The  gases  given  off  in  the 
smothered  combustion  of  coal  or  coke  are  of  a  compound  nature.  In 
addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  close  room  in  which  such  a  combustion  has  been  going  on, 
SULPHUROUS  ACID  GAS,  and  from  coal,  in  addition  to  this,  the  sulphuretted 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases.  These  emanations  are  equally  fatal  to 
life ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  very  irritating  properties  they  give  warn- 
ing of  their  presence,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  occasion  fatal 
accidents.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas,  when  existing  in  a  small  proportion 
in  air,  has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  air-passages  so  violently  that,  if 
accidentally  breathed,  it  would  commonly  compel  the  person  to  leave  the 
spot  before  the  vapours  had  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  destroy 
life.  Nevertheless,  accidents  from  the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke  some- 
times occur. 

Sijmptoms  and  appearances. — The  following  cases  will  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which  may  be  met  with  on  these 
occasions.  Some  years  since  four  persons,  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  were 
brought  into  Guy's  Hospital.  It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  evening 
they  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  forecastle  of  a  coal-brig,  and  had  made 
\-  ■^^"^^  6  or  7  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  one  of  the  crew  un- 
thmkmgly  placed  a  covering  over  the  flue  on  the  outside,  and  thus  stopped 
the  escape  of  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  made  of  a  coal  containing 
much  sulphur.  Early  in  the  morning  one  of  the  crew,  on  opening  the 
fiatches  observed  three  of  the  inmates  lying  on  the  floor  senseless  and 
h-othmg  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fourth  in  his  crib  in  a  similar  condition, 
ine  air  m  the  place  was  most  offensive.  After  the  men  were  brought  on 
aeclc  one  of  them,  aged  21,  began  to  recover,  and  when  brought  to  the 
nospital  he  seemed  only  giddy,  as  if  intoxicated ;  he  soon  completely  re- 


hZZi  , ^ged  40,  after  breathing  oxygen  gas  and  taking  some 
W«  and  ammonia,  showed  no  signs  of  recovery,  but  died  in  a  few 
ibloL  '  ''^'''^       ^''^^  ^^^an  *o  i-ally,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was 

aoie  to  answer  questions.   He  declared  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he 
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felt  no  pain,  sense  of  oppression  or  weiglit,  either  in  his  head  or  chest. 
The  fourth,  aged  15,  died  the  following  day,  having  exhibited  no  signs 
of  rallying.  Stimulants  were  administered  and  warm  fomentations  were 
used,  but  all  efforts  to  produce  reaction  failed.  The  appearance  of  these 
persons  when  brought  in  was  as  follows : — The  lips  were  purple,  the 
countenance  livid,  the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  the  hands  and  nails 
purple,  the  respiration  quick  and  short — the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  feeble  ; 
the  pupils  were  fixed,  and  there  was  total  insensibility.  The  body  of 
the  man  aged  40  was  inspected  four  hours  after  death.  The  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  under 
the  arachnoid  or  middle  membrane  ;  the  sinuses  were  gorged  with  blood  ; 
the  lungs  were  in  a  state  of  great  congestion,  as  were  also  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  It  was  remarked  that,  in  its  congested  condition, 
this  corpse  was  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  an  executed  culprit. 
The  body  of  the  lad,  aged  15,  was  inspected  about  thirty-three  hours  after 
death.  Under  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane  of  the  brain,  was  observed 
one  small  ecchymosed  spot ;  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  were  more 
bloody  points  than  usual ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  under  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  sinuses  were  full  of  coagulated  blood.  The 
luno-s  showed  no  congestion,  but  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  much 
distended  with  blood.  (For  a  report  of  cases  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
coal- vapour,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  9,  p.  935;  also  '  Dub.  Med.  Press,' Jan.  31, 
1849,  p.  69  ;  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  p.  43,  937.) 

A  man  lost  his  life  fi'om  sleeping  in  a  closed  room  with  a  fire  to  which 
there  was  no  flue.  The  lungs  were  gorged  Avith  blood,  and  the  wind- 
pipe and  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  frothy  muco-sanguineous  fluid;  the 
mucous  membrane  beneath  was  slightly  injected;  there  was  a  small 
effusion  in  each  pleural  cavity ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of  dark 
liquid  blood ;  the  dura  mater  was  much  injected ;  the  sinuses  of  the  bram 
and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  completely  congested,  and  there  was 
subarachnoid  effusion.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  when  cut.  Presented 
numerous  bloody  points.  ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  April,  1847,  p.  763.)  In 
the  '  Med".  Times  and  Gaz.'  (1852,  1,  p.  353)  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  three  cases  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  coal-vapour.  (See  also,  for 
other  cases  which  proved  fatal,  the  same  journal,  1860,  1,  p.  6Z6.)  in 
January,  1883,  two  female  domestic  servants  died  at  Glossop,  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  a  stove  in  which  coke  was  used  as  fuel,  iiie 
girls  slept  in  an  attic  adjoining  a  chapel;  and  one  mormng  they  were 
found  dead.  When  the  paper  was  stripped  from  the  wall  of  the  attic  m 
which  the  girls  slept,  it  was  discovered  that  the  fumes  from  the  burmng 
coke  used  for  heating  the  chapel  had  passed  into  the  bedroom^  No 
unusual  smell  was  perceived  when  the  room  was  entered  and  the  bodies 
found     Indeed,  suicidal  poisoning  was  at  first  suspected.  .  ^ 

J»«Z.;S..-Sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  known  by  its  powerfu  and 
suffocating  odour,  which  resembles  that  of  burning  sulphul^  The  best  est 
for  its  p4ence  is  to  expose  paper  dipped  xn  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and 
starch,  which  speedily  acquires  a  blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the  ^  apoui 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  impure  coal-gas  are  also  destructive 
to  life :  ^they  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids. 

VAPOURS  OF  LIME-,  BEICK-,  AND  CEMENT-KILNS. 

Gaseous  products  from  Ivme-lurning .-In  the  burning  of  lime,  carbonic 
(^aseoMsi^roatto  ^  .     ^  nature  of  the  fuel  used, 

acid  is_  g-«5 ;:;^^;JXC™^^^^^  S  are  mixed  with  the  gas.    Persons  who 
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a  winter's  nio-ht,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  respiration  of  these  gases. 
The  discovery  of  a  dead  body  in  sach  a  situation  would  commonly  suffice 
to  indicate  the  real  cause  of  death  ;  but  a  practitioner  ought  not  to  be  the 
less  prepared  to  show  that  there  existed  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death 
about  the  person.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  might  be  murdered,  and  the 
body  placed  subsequently  near  a  kiln  by  the  murderer  in  order  to  avert 
suspicion.  If  there  are  no  marks  of  external  violence,  the  stomach  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  poison ;  in  the  absence  of  all  external  and 
internal  injuries,  medical  evidence  will  avail  but  little ;  for  a  person  might 
be  criminally  snfPocated,  and  his  body,  if  found  under  the  circumstances 
above  stated,  would  present  scarcely  any  appearances  upon  which  a  medical 
opinion  could  be  securely  based.  An  accident  is  related  by  Fodere,  in 
■which  seven  persons  of  a  family  were  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  slept  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  the  courtyard  of  which  a 
quantity  of  limestone  was  being  burnt  into  lime.  They  had  evidently 
become  alarmed,  and  had  attempted  to  escape ;  for  their  bodies  were  found 
lying  in  various  positions.  The  courtyard  was  enclosed,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  had  poured  into  the  apartment  through  the  imperfectly  closed  window 
and  door.  A  man  died  three  days  after  being  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  a 
lime-kiln.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1839.) 

The  vapours  oE  hricJc-hihis  are  equally  deleterious,  the  principal  agents 
being  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide ;  although,  according  to  the 
state  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  may  be  also  evolved.  In  1842,  two  boys 
were  found  dead  on  a  brick-kiln  near  London,  whither  they  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  roasting  potatoes.  Although  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
two  cases  was  clearly  suffocation,  in  one  instance  the  body  Avas  extremely 
livid,  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  lividity  whatever.  Such  accidents 
are  frequent. 

Brick-kilns  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  injunction  or  action  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  public  mtisances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
vapours  which  they  give  off  are  noxious,  i.e.  injurious  to  health  as  well  as 
offensive,  and  that  they  create  great  discomfort.  They  contaminate  the 
air,  and  render  it  unfit  for  respiration.  In  contested  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  medical  and  general  evidence  is  often  very  conflicting.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Be  Tassell,  1867,  Wood,  V.C.,  in  granting  an  injunction,  justly 
observed  that  brick-burning  was  not  the  less  a  public  nuisance  because 
certain  individuals  were  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  not  to  object  to  it  the 
real  quesfaon  being  how  far  it  affected  the  generality  of  persons  of  ordinary 
Jabits.  The  vapours  of  cement-ldlns  are  quite  as  noxious  as  those  of  brick- 
kilns :  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  predominate  in  them. 

CONFINED  AIR. 

_  Symptoms  and  effects.— An  animal  confined  within  a  certain  quantity  of 
air  which  it  IS  compelled  to  breathe,  mil  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  lif elessness. 
t^.T^'',  '^f  ^  ^^"^^  "^^^  "^^^  suffocated,  if  confined  in  a  close 
nS^r  7  """^  '""^j^^*  *°  «^^^§'«       renewal,  while  the 

^^^^^P^^^'^^io^  a^-e  accumulated;  and  the  effects  are  hastened  when 

which  air  fv„r'°T  ^    T7t^  ^  ^^^^1  «P^««-    The  change 

TtaJp^    Tl.       contaminated  by  breathing,  undergoes,  may  be  very  simply 

he  qu  Jij!  T  100  parts  will  remain  nearly  th^e  same^ 

remSertill  l^^^^Z  """^^  P?;«bably  vary  from  8  to  12  per  cent",  while  the 

cr.S  to"l^  of  carbonic  acid.    K  many  persons  are 

«atm-ated  S  '  ^  temperature:  and  will  be 

dSdIrrte''"'''  ^T^'-'^^^^  ^'^^^'^^^^  decomposing  animal  matter 
.  enved  from  the  lungs  and  skin.    It  is  evident  that  air  which  has  been 
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contaminated  by  continued  breathing  mil  operate  fatally  on  the  human 
body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  partly 
from  the  noxious  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.    The  propor- 
tion in  which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  respired  air  is  subject  to  variation : 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  it  never  exceeds  10  per 
cent  by  volume  of  the  mixture,  how  frequently  soever  it  may  have  been 
received  into  and  expelled  from  the  lungs.    The  influence  of  respiration  on 
air  may  be  thus  stated  :— An  adult  consumes  from  one  gallon  (2774  cubic 
inches)  to  two  gallons  of  air  per  minute,  and  the  air  expired  contains 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  when  a  person  continues 
to  breathe  the  same  air  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  is 
reduced  at  each  successive  respiration.    When  the  amount  m  air  has 
reached  10  or  12  per  cent,  no  more  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  and 
the  blood  is  no  longer  depurated.     For  healthy  existence  a  human 
beino-  requires  20  cubic  feet  or  125  gallons  of  air  per  hom^    A  comnion 
candte  will  consume  as  much  as  two  gallons  of  air  per  minute,  or  render 
that  quantity  of  air  unfit  for  breathing.    Dalton  found  tha    the  air 
in  crowded  rooms  contained  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  atmo- 
i^herirnroportion  being  therefore  increased  twentyfold.   It  is  certam  that 
SsenSy  and  death  would  ensue  in  a  human  adult  before  the  whole  of 
Te  oxygen^of  the  confined  air  had  disappeared  ;  but  the  opportunity  can 
rarefy  present  itself  of  analysing  such  a  contaminated  mixture,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  proportion  m  ^l^^^^^  ^^^'J^^^'? 
ex  St  when  the  confined  air  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  had  breathed  it 
exist  yn^"  '  ^  ,         ,  experiment,  that  the  carbonic  acid  m  the 

awflTse  ^ms  Ts"^^^^^^^^  floor,  but  equally  diffused  through- 

out    The  whole  mass  of  air  is,  in  fact,  vitiated,  and  requires  renewal  by 
proper  ventilation.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  351 ;  see  a  so  '  Rep.  on  Mines, 
1864,  App.  B,  p.  196,  and  '  Chem.  News,'  Feb.  17,  1865,  p.  79.) 

COAL-GAS.     CAEBIDES  OF  HYDROGEN. 

Poal  ^as  is  a  compound  which  when  breathed  acts  directly  as  a  poison. 

Loai-gas  occui-red  fi'om  the  breathing  of  air  contaminated 

Many  fatal  accid^^^^^^^  to  much  variation,°according  to  cii.um- 

lances  MitscSch  found  that  it  was  principally  composed  of  marsh 
?arWn  and  carbonic  o^iae,  in  t^^^^  ToiS^d  s  Sndlhft  Z 

first,  21-3  of  the  second,  and  .^j'y^^^^  nearly  equal,  i.e.  about 

proportions  of  marsh  gas  and  carbonic  oxide  ^eve  ^Xldon,  shows  that 
l2jer.cent.    ^n  analysis  of^c^^^^^^^^ 

oxide,  6-62  ;  ^^^g^^' .^^^-aer  that  carbonic  oxide  is  the  poisonous 
;:t°;Terbut  tte  isTtLToubt  that  the  heavier  hydrocarbons  also  have 
a  noxious  influence.  —The  symptoms  produced  by 

^Sy-^P^T  ^LTirXgeljortTon  air^^'e-gid^iness,  head- 

coal-gas,  when  mixed  m  a  ^arge  pi"^  intellect,  loss  of  consciousness, 

ache,"nauseawithvomatmg  confusion  ^^^^  mteUec  .^^^^^  ,1,3 

general  weakness  and  ^^P^ff  J^^^^^^^^^^ 

usiial  phenomena  of  asphyxia    The  appeaaa  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

stood  from  the  following  "  ^^^J^^Xch  had  escaped  fi'om  a  pipe 
atmosphere  contaminated  with  coal  gas  w^^^^^  they  lodged.  On  the  dis- 
passing  near  the  cellar  of  ^^^^^^^^^^  found  dead.    The  father 

loyerj  ot  t^e  accxdent  four  of  ^i.d  in  twenty- 

and  mother  still  breathed  in  s^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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chano-es  observed  were,  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes — the 
pia  mater  (inner  membrane)  being  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  brain  intensely  red.  In  three  of  the  cases  there  was  an  effusion  of 
blood  (coagulated)  on  the  dura  mater  and  in  the  spinal  canal.  The  lining- 
membrane°of  the  air-passages  was  strongly  injected,  and  there  was  spread 
over  it  a  thick  viscid  froth,  tinged  with  blood ;  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
was  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  blood  in  the  vessels  was  coagulated. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Jan.  1842.)  In  two  cases  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  No.  8), 
there  was  found  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  injection 
of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  air-passages  ;  and  the  blood  was  remarkably 
liquid.  An  aged  woman  and  her  granddaughter,  who  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  escape  of  g-as  during  the  day,  retired  to  bed ;  and  they  were  found 
dead  about  twelve  hours  afterwards.  In  January,  1883,  a  man  retired  to 
bed,  leaving  the  gas-jet  alight.  The  gas  was  subsequently  turned  off  at 
the  meter,  and  turned  on  again  in  the  morning.  He  was  found  dead  from 
suffocation.    This  is  a  not  infrequent  accident. 

A  gas-fitter  accidentally  breathed  coal-gas  while  connecting  a  tube  with 
a  meter.  The  skin  was  cold,  the  cornea  glazed,  and  the  face  pale  and 
placid ;  there  was  some  froth  about  the  mouth,  the  pupils  were  rather  dilated, 
and  the  limbs  supple.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  in  the  place.  He 
was  working  in  a  closet,  and  he  was  found  insensible  on  the  top  of  a  pair 
of  steps  in  a  sitting  posture — his  head  on  one  side,  his  arms  hanging  down, 
and  his  back  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  the  attitiide  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  at  his  work.  He  had  evidently  died  quietly  and  placidly  on  his 
seat,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  descend  the  steps.  He  was  last  seen 
alive  an  hour  before  he  was  found  dead,  and  he  no  doubt  died  rapidly  fi-om 
the  inhalation  of  the  gas.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  Externally,  the  skin  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  was  pale,  rigidity  was  well-marked,  and  there  was  general  lividity 
of  the  back  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  limbs.  The  blood  was  everywhere 
fluid.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not  congested,  but  were  rather 
pale  than  otherwise ;  the  ventricles  contained  a  pale  serum.  The  brain 
and  cerebellum  were  healthy  in  structure.  There  was  a  strong  odour  of 
coal-gas  on  exposing  the  brain.  The  lungs  were  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and 
did  not  collapse  on  raising  the  sternum;  they  were  dark  at  the  back  of 
the  lobes  from  gravitation  of  blood  ;  and  their  structure  was  healthy  The 
windpipe  and  bronchi  contained  frothy  mucus  in  some  quantity.  A 
powerful  odour  of  gas  was  perceived  on  compressing  the  lungs.  The  heart 
was  healthy;  the  right  cavities  were  distended  with  blood,  the  left  were 
nearly  empty ;  the  blood  was  everywhere  black.  There  was  congestion  of 
ttie  abdominal  viscera,  but  no  other  unusual  appearance.  ('Med.  Ohir. 
irans.  iobJ,  45,  103.) 

In  the  case  above  related,  the  effects  produced  by  coal-gas  were  owing- 
.li'  lo°g-c<ftmued  breathing  of  it  in  a  diluted  state.    The  quantity 

IZlTl  f  ""^'^         ^^^^  ^e^T  s'"^"    i"  the  first 

aW  +1^^'  probably  not  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent.,  because  at  a  little 

r'/Lf'' '^'^'''^^^^^^^  becomes  explosive;  and  there 

persons  w?.??P^'rf     ^^'l  '^'"x!  apartment  in  which  the 

Con  Zc^!  ^^d  heen  for  a  long  time  in  active  com- 

ento^p'J  f  ^''^  completely  burnt  out.  In  the  second  cases 
the  air  couStl  the  house  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  coal-gas,  but  still 
which  fom  .  ^"-^^^^f-  A  set  of  cases  occurred  at  Leeds,  in  1870,  in 
Sted  sSte^  r  li-f  the  breathing  of  c^al-gas  ik  a 

leaked  on  etb  f «  "^^^^  tad  m  it  a  crack  from  which  the  gas  had 
deceased  '  r  '     ^I'^y^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  two  houses  in  which  the 

VOL  II  °f  the  bedrooms  had  been  gradually 
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impregnated  with  gas,  causing  loss  of  muscular  power  and  insensibility, 
and  they  appeared  to  have  passed  from  sleep  into  death  without  making 
any  effort  to  escape.     The  gas  produces,  very  gradually,  anaesthesia 
followed  by  fatal  narcotism.    A  slight  leakage  into  a  bedroom  is  sufficient 
to  produce  fatal  effects.    In  1869,  a  man  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  on  entering  the  room.    It  had  escaped,  while  the 
deceased  was  sleeping,  from  some  small  holes  which  were  accidentally 
made  in  the  gas-pipe  by  driving  nails  into  a  plank  of  the  floor.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  brain  was  found  congested  and  the  lungs  engorged  with  blood 
throughout  their  substance.    The  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour.    The  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  cause  of  death  was 
the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a  diluted  state.  The  gas  had  only  been  turned 
on  at  6  A.M.,  while  the  man  was  sleeping,  and  he  was  found  dead  at  10  a.m. 
He  had  then  probably  been  dead  about  two  hours,  and  had  passed  rapidly 
from  sleep  into  death  by  breathing  this  poisoned  atmosphere.    This  gas 
may  destroy  life  if  long  breathed,  although  so  diluted  as  not  to  produce 
any  serious  effects  in  the  first  instance.   Insensibility  may,  however,  be  an 
early  symptom  in  a  very  diluted  atmosphere,  and  unless  the  person  is 
speedily  removed  into  fresh  air  he  will  die.    In  one  case,  a  man  entered  a 
laro-e  open  pipe  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  been  used  for  gas,  to  look 
for^'a  leak.    He  thought  all  the  gas  had  been  let  off.   On  entering  the  pipe 
he  perceived  a  strong  smell,  and  remembered  nothing  further.    He  was 
taken  to  the  infirmary  in  an  unconscious  state,  suffering  from  violent 
muscular  contractions.    He  recovered  in  two  days.    ('Lancet,'  1870,  2, 
p.  816.)    The  breathing  of  this  gas  renders  a  man  entirely  powerless  to 
give  any  alarm  or  make  any  effort  to  save  himself.    Stupefaction  and  a 
loss  of  all  muscular  power,  speedily  follow  the  inhalation  of  diluted  coal- 
gas.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1870,  1,60.) 

Coal-gas  owes  its  peculiar  odour  chiefly  to  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  whicli 
indicates  its  presence  thus.  The  odour  begins  to  be  perceptible  m  air  when 
the  gas  forms  only  the  1,000th  part ;  it  is  easily  perceived  when  forming 
the  700th  part ;  but  the  odour  is  strongly  marked  when  it  forms  the  idUth 
part  (Tourdes).  Some  persons  can  detect  I-10,000th  part  m  air  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  In  most  houses  in  which  gas  is  burnt,  the  odour  owing  to 
leakage,  is  plainly  perceived;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  M^hether  healtH 
and  life  may  not  often  be  affected  by  the  long-continued  l)reathing  of  an 
atmosphere  containing  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  gas.  The  ocloiir  will 
always  convey  a  sufficient  warning  against  its  poisonous  effects.  It  shouia 
be  known  that  this  gas  will  penetrate  into  dwellings  m  an  insidious  mannei^ 
In  one  case  ('Guy's  Hosp!  Rep.'  No.  8,  see  p.  113  an  e)  the  pipe  from 
which  the  ga  had  escaped  was  situated  about  ten  feet  ^o^^/^  «^ 
the  bedroom  where  the  women  slept :  the  gas  ^^-^-^^f^^tX^lor 
loose  earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  entered  the  ^Pf  f.r^?,^^*,^X!-e  into  bed: 
In  several  other  cases  coal-gas  has  thus  destroyed  life  by  leakage  into  bed- 

^Tt  is  what  P— n  of  th^^^^^^^^^^^ 

will  destroy  life.    An  atmosphere  contammg  from  7  to  12  pei  ce^it.  has 
be  n  found'^o  destroy  dogs  and  rabbits  in  a  few  minutes;  when  th^^^^ 
portion  was  from  U  to  2  per  cent,  it  had  little  or  no  effect,    ^itl  Respect 
L  man,  it  may  destroy  life  if  long  breathed  when  forming  ab^^^^^^^ 

cent.,  le.  when  it  is  in  less  than  an  ^^P  o^^^^.P^X-^^"^. ,  ^  ^^^0  1  63  ) 
WrI  Rev'  vol  20,  p.  263;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830  1,  45/;  18/0,  i,  Od.; 
Med.  Jitev.  jo^;^'/'  i  coal-gas  mixed  with  air,  rats  were  rendered 

Aldis  ojf  f  J  fn  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes. 

placed. .  ('  Med.  and  Chii-.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  100.) 
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"Analysis. — The  circumstances  under  which  the  accident  occurs  will 
generally  suffice  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent.  Coal-gas 
bums  with  a  bi-ight- white  light,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A 
taper  should  be  cautiously  applied  to  a  small  quantity ;  since,  when  the  gas 
is  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  from  11  to  14  per  cent.,  it  is 
dangerously  explosive.  For  this  reason  no  lighted  candle  should  be  taken 
into  an  apartment  where  an  escape  has  occurred,  until  all  the  doors  and 
windows  have  been  for  some  time  kept  open,  and  the  smell  of  gas  has 
entii-ely  disappeared.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  343.)  The  combustion 
of  the  gas,  or  its  ex|olosion  with  air,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  nature ;  the 
peculiar  odour  and  the  want  of  action  on  a  salt  of  lead,  if  the  gas  is  pure, 
will  distinguish  it  from  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen. 

NITROUS  OXIDE. 

■  Sil'  Humphry  Davy  was  the  first  to  show  by  experiments  on  himself 
that,  with  certain  precautions,  nitrous  oxide  gas  might  be  breathed  with- 
out danger  to  life,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  agreeable 
species  of  intoxication.  He  breathed  in  one  experiment  three  quarts, 
in  another  nine  quarts,  and  in  a  third  twenty  quarts  of  unmingled 
nitrous  oxide.  (Brewster's  'Nat.  Magic,'  p.  345.)  He  suffered  no  injury 
from  inhaling  these  quantities,  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently.  The 
author  has  seen  it  taken  in  quantities  of  about  two  to  three  quarts  in  more 
than  five  hundred  cases,  without  any  ill  effects  following.  In  these  cases 
the  first  symptoms  were  pallor  of  the  countenance,  lividity  of  the  lips,  and 
a  staggering  gait,  followed  by  violent  muscular  exertions.  These  effects 
passed  off  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In  a  few  cases  a  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion, with  headache  and  pain  in  the  chest,  followed  the  inhalation 
Brewster  describes,  on  the  authority  of  Silliman,  two  cases  in  which  some 
remarkable  after-effects  were  produced.  A  young  man  who  took  nitrous 
oxide  for  the  sake  of  experiment  was  seized  with  delirium,  and  after 
makmg  some  violent  exertions,  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground :  convulsions 
followed,  and  he  uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks  and  cries  These 
symptoms  continued  for  two  hours  :  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  what 
.  A^li  ?°,^-'  ^"^^  ^■^^^  respect  like  a  maniac.    On  recovery  he 

^tated  that  his  feelmgs  vibrated  between  the  most  perfect  happiness  and 
-the  most  consummate  misery.  He  recovered  in  three  or  four  days,  suffering 
only  from  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  The  other  case  was  that 
ot  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  a  grave  character.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  bodily  and  mental  debility  just  before  taking  the  gas,  of  which  he 
inhaled  thr.e  quarts.  The  consequences  were  an  astonishing  inv^  ation 
of  his  whole  system,  with  a  great  increase  of  muscular  power  These 
effects  were  felt  for  at  least  thirty  hours,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  deSee 

The"°S  tlf\??-    V't        \^  '  '^^^^"^^^^       '  -       organ  oFtS 
SiUiman  tp  !Vf  known  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  according  to 

were  swe'eJ  '  4  Y  ^"'^'^^^^'^^  ^  t^i^g«  only  as 

33        ^o^^eyeral  days  he  ate  chiefly  sweet  cake,  and  took  sulai 

tabir  F    '  T.^''  ^""^  ^«  ^^11  ^«  ^Von  hi  meat  and  vefe- 

ovelle?  fiTh  .  'if  ^'^       elapsed,  he  was  found  pouring  raolasf as 

food  waJ'J^^L  potatoes,  or  whatever  animal  or^egetabL 

and  sStd?ndeT^^^^^^  was  noticed  by  his  friends  that  his\ealth 

p.  349.)    In  these  cnl^^^^^^  remarkable  change.    (Brewster's  '  Nat.  Magic,' 

m-iL/,.    7  S^"*        ^^^'^^ted  with  air  when  inhaled 

-0  SLltTatn  ^^^^  exceptatl  cases, 

■o^de  has  been  and  t  of  1^'°!"^  f^*^^-  ^^'^^        ^^^^^  l^^^.  '  Nitrous 
•«^'geons  as  r'suWiA^L  ?P  I'*^  extensively  by  oculists,  dentists,  and 
.  s   na  as  a  substitute  for  the  vapour  of  chloroform  akd  ether,  and 
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so  far  as  it  is  known,  with  greater  safety  than  these  two  anesthetics 
where  the  operation  L^sts  only  a  short  time,  the  effects  passing  off  more 
rapidly  and  nsually  leaving  no  unpleasant  after-consequences.  In  these 
cases,  too,  it  has  been  administered  in  doses  not  of  quarts  and  diluted,  as 
m  the  early  experiments  of  Davy,  but  of  gallons,  and  undiluted.  At  the 
same  time  nitrous  oxide  cannot  be  substituted  for  atmospheric  air  without 
danger  to  life.  It  cannot  produce  in  the  blood  those  oxidation  changes  on 
which  life  depends,  which  are  produced  by  the  uncombined  oxygen  of  the' 
air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  alters  its  colour  to  a  deep  purple, 
as  indicated  by  the  blueish  or  livid  colour  of  the  lips.  An  animal  soon  dies 
in  this  gas  when  air  is  not  supplied ;  and  fi-om  the  symptoms  preceding- 
death,  namely,  convulsions  and  insensibility,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
neurotic  poison,  but  not  of  a  dangerous  kind.  The  experiments  of  L.  Her- 
mann have  proved  that  when  breathed  without  admixture  of  atmospheric 
air  and  oxygen,1iitroas  oxide  acts  like  other  indifferent  gases,  killing  simply 
by  asphyxia  (simple  deficiency  of  oxygen).  When  inhaled  in  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  nitrous  oxide  to  one  of  oxygen — as  in  Davy's  original  experi- 
ments— it  prodtices  in  human  beings  the  cheerful  narcosic  or  inebriation 
previously  described  ;  and  consciousness  and  sensation  are  not  completely 
abolished. 

In  Jan.  1873  it  was  administered  by  a  dentist  to  a  lady,  get.  38,  at  her 
own  desire,  in  order  to  annul  pain  during  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth. 
A  physician  carefully  examined  her  before  the  operation,  and  found  nothing 
to  preclude  the  use  of  the  gas.  The  nitrous  oxide  was  pure  ;  it  had  been 
safely  used  for  other  patients  from  the  same  condenser,  and  an  apparatus 
was  employed  so  as  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  expired  air.  The  total 
quantity  administered  was  about  six  gallons.  Davy  himself  breathed  with 
safety  five  gallons  in  one  of  his  experiments.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inhalation  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse  became  rapid  and  less 
full ;  the  patient  was  then  sensible,  and  the  apparatus  was  removed.  The 
oiDcration  was  commenced,  but  the  lady  insisted  on  having  the  gas  again. 
She  took  it ;  insensibility  came  on,  and  the  operation  was  completed. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  face  became  livid,  the  features  began  to  swell, 
and  the  tongue  protruded.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  restore  her,  she  did 
not  recover  from  the  state  of  insensibility ;  she  breathed  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  pulse  then  ceased.  No  inspection  of  the  body  was  made.  The 
above-mentioned  facts  were  given  in  evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  and 
the  medical  opinion  was  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  gas  in  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  respiration,  and  that  in  this  case  no  forethought  could 
have  prevented  the  result.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  homicide  by 
misadventure.  ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  178.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  case  death  may  have  taken  place  from  suffocation,  in  consequence  of 
blood  entering  the  air-passages ;  but  while  there  were  no  symptoms 
indicative  of  this,  the  facts  conclusively  prove  that  the  gas  operated 
as  a  blood-poison  to  destroy  life.  Since  this  date,  other  fatal  cases  have 
occurred ;  but  considering  the  enormous  number  of  cases  in  which  the  gas 
is  administered,  the  fatality  from  its  use  must  be  regarded  as  very  small,_and 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  great  danger  attending  its  adminis- 
tration by  proper  hands,  and  with  due  caution.  In  the  cases  which  have- 
been  placed  upon  record  death  appears  to  have  been  simply  due  to  suffocation. 

Some  observations  on  the  comparative  effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  bichloride 
of  methylene,  and  chloroform  as  anaesthetics,  have  been  published  by  Rendle. 
('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  16,  1869.)  He  gave  nitrous  oxide  in  twenty- 
four  case^,  the  gas  being  rebreathed  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expired 
air  at  the  same  time  removed  by  slaked  lime.  The  persons  to  whom  it  was 
o-iven  varied  from  3  to  73  years  of  age.    It  was  given  chiefly  for  short 
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+•  flip  pves  or  teeth.    The  shortest  period  in  which  ansethesia 

X'toXceVwas  60  seconds,  the  longest  150;  the  average  was  about  a 
was  P/oduf Ansethesia  was  maintained  tldrteen  minutes  m  one  case 
minute  and  a  halt,   ^n^  ninnies  in  twelve,  and 

SIX  fij^if '  iXervals  of  breathingair  were  allowed  in  all  but 

^"rX  pi^d  Sr  ng  w^^^^  air  was  admit^ted,  vax>ied  very  much,  and 
Win  hes  ?Xbly  the°secret  of  preventing  fatal  accidents.  When  the 
ouanTitv  of  air  admitted  was  small,  anaesthesia  was  still  produced,  though 
?ess  rapidly,  and  the  blueness  of  the  lips  and  skm  was  less  marked.  _ 

A  woman,  ^t.  48,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  gas  m  one  minute. 
It  was  continued  for  five  minutes  longer,  without  any  admission  of  air. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  she  was  unusually  blue,  and  the  breathing  and 
r)ulse  were  very  slow  and  failing.  The  gas  was  removed  and  the  woman 
was  turned  over  on  her  left  side.  This  woman  must  have  been  very  near 
death,  and  probably  would  have  died  had  she  been  in  the  sitting  posture. 
She  gradually  recovered,  and  walked  away  in  five  minutes  more.  One  man 
who  began  to  imbibe  the  gas  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  pushed  away 
the  inhaler,  and  refused  to  continue  breathing  the  gas.  He  complained  o± 
very  unpleasant  symptoms  in  his  head  for  some  hours  after,  but  these 
passed  off.  One  woman  complained  of  headache.  In  one  case,  that  of 
a  child  ffit.  4,  vomiting  followed.  In  a  child  ^t.  3,  where  anaesthesia  was 
maintained  for  a' minute  and  a  half,  two  intervals  of  breathing  air  having 
been  allowed,  the  respiration  ceased  and  the  pulse  sank  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  for  several  seconds.  The-  gas  was  removed,  and  the  child 
was  turned  slowly  over  on  his  left  side.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh;  the 
pulse  and  breathing  gradually  returned,  and  he  completely  recovered  m 
five  minutes. 

According  to  Rendle  the  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  are,  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  and  recovery  from  anaesthesia,  the  absence  of  sickness,  and  the 
agreeable  taste.  He  considers  it  safe  for  all  operations,  short  or  long,  even 
to  a  duration  of  twenty  minutes,  provided  there  be  a  due  admission  of  air 
at  proper  intervals.  But  that  great  care  is  required  in  its  use  is  shown  by 
the  alarming  symptoms  which  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases.  Among  its 
disadvantages  are  these  :  it  is  apt  to  produce  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with 
muscular  twitching  and  congestion.  Tomes  met  with  cases  in  which 
recovery  was  slow:  there  was  feeble  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  a  necessity  for  stimulants.  In  one  instance  coma  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  other  cases  are  reported  of  sudden  supervention  of  dangerous 
symptoms — sickness  and  apparent  death. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  danger  from  nitrous  oxide  arises 
chiefly  from  the  continuous  administration  of  the  gas  without  allowing 
proper  intervals  for  the  breathing  of  air.  In  one  case,  S2i]pra,  Rendle  gave 
the  pure  gas  for  six  minutes  without  the  admission  of  air.  Death  did  not 
result,  although  the  symptoms  produced  were  very  alarming.  ('  Brit. 
Jour,  of  Dent.  Sc.'  May,  1871.)  Eendle  did  not  meet  with  a  case  which 
proved  fatal  out  of  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  the  administration  of 
this  gas,  and  his  experience  in  this  respect  is  corroborated  by  that  of 
others.  His  conclusion  is,  '  that  those  agents  which  produce  well-marked 
alarming  symptoms  of  approaching  danger  will  not  so  frequently  cause 
death,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  the  safest,  while  others  which  require 
greater  skill  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  to  recognize 
approaching  danger,  will  cause  death  frequently,  and  therefore  may  be 
regarded  as  more  dangerous.'  Although  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
he  gave  nitrous  gas  and  other  anassthetics  at  Guy's  Hospital  he  did  not 
meet  with  an  accident,  several  of  the  cases  would  easily  have  been  lost 
by  a  moment's  inattention. 
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_  The  fatal  case  i-elatecT  at  p.  116  ante  gave  rise  to  some  difference  of 
opinion.  As  the  body  was  not  inspected,  the  cause  of  death  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  inference,  bnt  all  the  facts  known,  point  to  this  conclusion— 
the  only  practical  one  which  concerns  the  public— that  but  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  nitrous  oxide  this  lady  would  not  have  died.  Whether 
the  proximate  cause  was  asphyxia  fi-om  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respira. 
tion,  or  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  aii--passages,  is  unknown. 
According  to  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  effects 
ot  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic,  this  gas  operates  by  preventing  oxida- 
tion-changes m  the  blood,  and,  as  in  death  from  asphyxia,  tbe  respiration 
IS  arrested  before  the  heart  ceases  to  beat.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  687.) 
See  asphyxia,  vol.  1,  p.  164.  For  some  additional  remarks  on  the  case  see 
Lancet,'  1873, 1,  p.  245,  and  at  page  254  of  the  same  volume  will  be  found 
a  further  report  by  Mason. 

.  _  It  is  evident  that  much  is  still  to  be  learned  respecting  the  operation  of 
nitrous  oxide  on  the  human  body.  One  experienced  administrator  contends 
that  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in  order  to  prevent  fatal  effects, 
while  another  states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  giving  of  air 
prevents  complete  insensibility,  and  therefore  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  the  gas  is  administered.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  762.)  Nitrous 
oxide  has  beyond  doubt  caused  fewer  accidents  than  the  vapours  of  ether 
and  chloroform ;  but  there  is  a  very  narrow  line  between  life  and  death  in 
the  action  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  anaesthetics,  and  it  should  therefore  only 
be  given  by  a  skilled  administrator. 


CHAPTER  59. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  GAS — ITS  POISONOUS  PROPERTIES — SYMPTOMS — POST- 
MORTEM APPEARANCES — EFFLUVIA  OF  DRAINS  AND  SEWERS — ANALYSIS — 
MEPHITIC  VAPOURS — EXHALATIONS  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Sulphuretted  Hy'drogen  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  body.  Persons  are 
sometimes  accidentally  killed  by  it ;  but  the  very  offensive  odour  which  a 
spiall  portion  of  it  communicates  to  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient  to 
announce  its  presence,  and  thus,  with  due  caution,  to  prevent  any  dangerous 
consequences.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  breathed  in  its  pure  state, 
is  instantaneously  fatal.  It  exerts  equally  deleterious  effects  upon  all  order? 
of  animals,  and  upon  all  the  textures  of  the  body.  It  has  been  found  to 
destroy  life  even  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Donovan  states  that  a  rabbit  enclosed  in  a  bladder  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  but  .allowed  to  breathe  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  perished  in  ten 
minutes.  When  introduced  into  the  lungs  of  animals,  even  in  a  diluted 
state,  it  has  given  rise  to  fatal  consequences.  Thus  Thenard  found  that 
air  which  contained  only  l-800th  of  its  volume  of  this  gas  would  destroy 
a  dog,  and  that  when  the  gas  existed  in  the  proportion  of  l-250th  it  sufficed 
to  kill  a  horse.  The  researches  of  Parent- Duchatelet  have,  however,  shown 
that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  gas  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  at 
least  in  the  application  of  these  results  to  man.  He  observed  that  work- 
men breathed  with  impunity  an  atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  he  states  that  he  himself  had  breathed,  with- 
out serious  symptoms  ensuing,  air  which  contained  three  jper  cent.  In  drains 
and  sewers,  rats  and  other  vermin  are  found  to  live  in  large  numbers ;  and, 
according  to  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  when  the  air  in  these  localities  contains 
from  2  to  8  p6r  cent.    (Devergie,  'Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  520.)  Thus 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  appear  to  be  so  energetic  as  Thenard  s 
e^per^meXwo^uldlead  us  to  suppose.  An  atmosphere  containing  from 
Tto  sTer  cent,  of  the  gas  might  speedily  kill,  although  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  the  smallest  proportion  required  o  destroy  human  life.  One 
f«Pt  however  is  worthy  of  attention,  namely,  that  the  breathing  of  an 
atmosnhere  only  slightly  impregnated  with  the  gas  may,  if  long  continued, 
L3y  affect^-  person,  destroy  health,  and  even  cause  death.  Three 
voun?  and  healthy  men  died  successively,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
under  similar  symptoms.  The  lodging  consisted  of  a  bedroom  with  a 
chimney,  and  an  ill- ventilated  ante-room.  The  pipe  of  the  privy  passed 
down  one  angle  of  the  room  by  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  the  wall  m  this 
part  was  damp  from  infiltration.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  there 
was  no  perceptible  smell  in  the  room,  although  it  was  small  and  low. 
D'Arcet  attributed  the  mortality  in  the  lodging  to  the  slow  and  long- 
continued  action  of  the  emanations  from  the  pipe.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Juillet, 
1836.)  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  working  at  the  Thames  Tunnel 
suffered  severely  during  the  excavation,  from  the  presence  of  this  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  work.  The  air,  as  well  as 
the  water  which  trickled  through  the  roof,  was  found  to  contain  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  :  it  was  probably  derived  from  the  action  of  the  water  on  iron- 
pyrites  in  the  clay.  The  gas  issued  in  sudden  jets,  so  as  to  be  at  times 
perceptible  by  its  odour.  As  a  result  of  breathing  this  atmosphere  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  men  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  reduced 
to  an  extreme  state  of  exhaustion,  and  several  died.  The  symptoms  with 
which  they  were  first  affected  were  giddiness,  sickness,  and  general  debility ; 
they  became  emaciated,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  low  fever,  accompanied  by 
delirium.  In  one  case,  the  face  of  the  man  was  pale,  the  lips  of  a  violet 
hue,  the  eyes  sunk  with  dark  areolae  around  them,  and  the  whole  musculaf 
system  was  flabby  and  emaciated.  Chloride  of  lime  and  other  remedies 
were  tried  for  the  purification  of  the  air ;  but  the  evil  did  not  entirely  cease 
until  the  tunnel  was  so  far  completed  that  there  was  a  communication  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  free  ventilation  established  throughout. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  vary 
according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  breathed.  When 
breathed  in  a  moderately  diluted  state,  the  person  speedily  falls  inanimate. 
An  immediate  removal  to  pure  air,  and  the  application  of  stimulants,  with 
cold  affusion,  may,  however,  suffice  to  restore  life.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  those  who  have  recovered,  this  state  of  inanimation  is 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  temples,  giddi- 
ness, nausea,  sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  motion  and  sensation.  If  the 
gas  in  a  still  less  concentrated  state  be  breathed  for  some  time,  insen- 
sibility, coma,  or  tetanus  with  delirium  supervenes,  jDreceded  by  convulsions, 
or  pain  and  weakness  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  in  such  cases  is  com- 
monly cold,  the  pulse  irregular,  and  the  breathing  laborious.  When  the 
air  is  but  slightly  contaminated  with  the  gas,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  long 
time  without  producing  any  serious  symptoms  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling 
of  nausea  or  sickness,  accampanied  by  pain  in  the  head,  or  diffused  pains  in 
the  abdomen.  The  symptoms  are  often  observed  to  affect  those  who  are 
engaged  in  chemical  manipulations  with  this  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
appears  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poison  when  highly  concentrated,  but  like  a 
narcotico-irritant  when  much  diluted  with  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  to  which  it  gives  a  brownish- black  colour  by  combining  mth  th6 
red  blood-pigment,  and  it  is  in  this  state  circulated  "throughout  the  body>. 
■J^  all  cases  a  noxious  atmosphere  containing  this  gas  is  indicated  by  aA 
wftensive  smell  producing  nausea  and  sickness.  For  a  case  of  poisoning 
Ry  this  gas,  in  which  the  person  recovered,  see  '  Med.  Gaz;.'  vol.  43,  p.  871. 
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Appearances  aftei-  death.— On  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  yvho  We 
died  from  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  breathed  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  and  the  inspection  was  recent,  the  following  appearances  have 
been  observed  :— The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  com- 
monly covered  by  a  brownish  viscid  fluid.  An  offensive  odour  is  exhaled 
from  all  the  cavities  and  soft  parts  of  the  body.  These  exhalations,  if 
received  into_  the  lungs  of  those  engaged  in  making  the  inspection,  some- 
times give  rise  to  nausea  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  even 
cause  syncope  or  asphyxia.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  are  not  susceptible  to  the  electric  stimulus.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  the 
soft  organs  generally,  are  distended  with  black  liquid  blood.  There  is  also 
great  congestion  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood  has  been 
found  everywhere  liquid  and  dark-coloured.  The  body  rapidly  undergoes 
the  putrefactive  process.  When  death  has  occurred  from  the  breathing  of 
this  gas  in  a  more  diluted  form,  the  appearances  are  less  marked.  There  is 
then  general  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  with  a  dark  and  liquid  state 
of  the  blood.  In  fact,  in  such  cases  the  appearances  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  produced  by  carbonic  acid.  Four  men  lost  theii- 
lives  in  the  Fleet  Lane  Sewer  in  Feb.  1861 :  they  were  found  dead,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  the  cause  of  death.  An  account 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies  was  given  by  Holden  and  Letheby 
('Lancet,'  1861,  L  p.  187).  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  open,  the  lips  and 
tongue  livid,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  blood  black  and  fluid,  the  lungs 
congested,  the  heart  full  of  black  fluid  blood,  the  right  side  gorged,  and 
there  was  a  bloody  froth  in  the  windpipe.  In  the  brain  the  large  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater  were  full  of  black  fluid  blood. 

In  1857,  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  at  Cleator  Moor,  by  the  respiration 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  diluted  form,  by  reason  of  their  having  slept 
in  small  close  non-ventilated  rooms,  into  which  the  gas  had  penetrated. 
Three  of  the  deceased  persons — a  husband,  wife,  and  child,  of  one  family — 
had  retired  to  rest,  in  their  usual  health.  Two  of  them  were  found  the 
next  morping  dead  in  bed,  and  a  third  (the  child)  was  found  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  lingered  until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  she 
died.  The  fourth,  a  healthy  adult,  retired  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  with  his  door 
closed,  and  he  was  found  dead  in  an  Iwitr.  The  fifth,  a  child,  was  taken  ill 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  died  the  same  day.  The  sixth  was  taken 
ill  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  died  on  June  12th. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  those  who  recovered  were  nausea, 
sickness,  giddiness,  and  insensibility.  In  one  child,  the  pujoils  were 
found  dilated,  viscid  mucus  escaped  from  the  nostrils,  and  there  was  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  In  the  adult  who  died  in  an  hour,  the  pupils  were  natural,  the 
jaws  firmly  clenched,  the  fingers  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue ;  there  was 
great  cadaveric  lividity,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  with  frothy  mucus  issued 
from  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  The  lungs  were  much  congested,  and 
serum  was  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  heart  contained 
a  little  fluid  blood,  and  was  somewhat  flaccid.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  windpipe  and  gullet  was  redder  than  natural.  In  the  windpipe 
there  was  frothy  mucus.  The  stomach,  as  well  as  the  large  and  small 
intestines,  were  highly  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The  brain  and 
its  membranes  were  greatly  engorged  with  blood,  which,  as  in  the  body 
generally,  was  very  dark  and  fluid.  Wilson,  who  examined  the  body  of  the 
child  drew  the  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  inquiry, 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen.  Thompson,  who 
examined  the  body  of  the  man,  also  infeiTcd  that  some  noxious  gas  or 
gases  had  destroyed  life.  The  cottages  in  which  the  accidents  had  occurred 
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were  built  upon  a  heap  of  iron-slag  wbicli  also  abutted  on  the  premises 
behind  This  slag  contained,  among  other  matters,  iron  and  calcium 
sulXdes  A  foul  smell,  compared  to  that  of  cinders  extinguished  by 
water  h^d  for  some  time  been  perceived  about  the  rooms,  chiefly  at 
St' when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed;  and  the  day  before  the 
occurrence  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  had  washed  through  the  slag-heap,  and 
ao-cn-avated  the  effects.  The  heap  of  slag  was  burning  m  certain  parts 
-ind  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  m  large  quantities  at  a  depth 
of  a  few  feet  below.  A  fortnight  after  the  deaths,  on  removing  the  flags  m 
the  lower  rooms,  the  slag  below  was  found  damp,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  still  issuing  from  it.  The  white-lead  paint  in  the  closets  was  partly  con- 
verted into  black  sulphide,  and  this  chemical  change  was  found  m  patches 
on  the  chamber  door  of  one  small  room  in  which  two  persons  had  died. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  were  observed  in  the  survivors,  the  appear- 
ances in  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  wet  slag  beneath 
the  foundation,  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  during  the  night,  with  the 
doors  and  windows  closed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  escaped  in  suflacient 
quantity  to  poison  the  air  of  a  small  room  and  destroy  life ;  and  a  verdict 
was  returned  to  this  effect.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  cai-bonic  acid 
might  have  caused  the  symptoms  and  death,  but  there  was  no  source  of 
carbonic  acid  but  the  breath ;  and  there  is  no  instance  known  of  any  adult 
having  breathed  himself  to  death  in  an  hour,  in  a  room  containing  600 
cubic  feet  of  air — not  to  mention  that  persons  had  slept  in  similar  rooms  in 
the  same  row  of  cottages,  at  a  distance  from  the  slag-heap,  without  perish- 
ing from  such  a  cause.  Another  theory  was  put  forward,  to  the  effect  that 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  vapours  of  some  blast-furnaces  had  found  its  way 
into  the  rooms  where  these  persons  had  died ;  but  the  nature  of  the  locality 
and  the  distance  of  the  furnaces  rendered  this  impossible.  Persons  who 
had  left  their  windows  open,  whereby  these  vapours  might  have  freely 
entered,  escaped,  while  the  deaths  occurred  only  in  those  houses  in  which 
the  doors  and  windows  were  completely,  closed.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours;  but 
the  circumstances  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  principal  agent  of  death. 
This  seems  to  have  been  clearly  established  by  the  fact,  that  after  a  channel 
had  been  cut  through  the  slag-heap,  and  the  slag  i-emoved,  no  further 
accidents  occurred. 

As  with  carbonic  acid,  an  atmosphere  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
that  may  be  breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  may  ultimately 
destroy  life.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  fatal  proportion,  however  diluted 
or  mixed  with  other  vapours,  would  always  be  indicated  by  a  disagreeable 
smell ;  although  from  habit,  as  well  as  probably  from  the  effects  of  the  gas 
on  the  nervous  system,  this  offensive  smell  might  not  be  perceived  when  a 
person  had  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Ralls,  which  occuixed  at  Sheffield  in  1852,  thei  ■e  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deaths  of  two  persons  were  caused  by  the  smouldering  of 
ashes  in  a  cesspool  ('Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  1853,  p.  280).  Haywood 
considered  that  carbonic  acid  was  the  agent  in  this  case,  although  it  is 
probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  mateiials  in  which  combustion  was  going 
on,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  vapours  were  simul- 
taneously evolved. 

Sewer  gases.  Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers. — The  most  common  form 
ot  accidental  poisoning  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (for  it  is  rare  that  a  case 
occurs  which  is  not  purely  accidental)  is  witnessed  among  nightnien  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  cleaning  out  drains  and  sewers,  or  in  the  removal 
^  nightsoil.  These  accidents  are  much  more  frequent  in  France  than  in 
iiiDgiand,  the  soil  being  often  allowed  to  collect  in  such  quantities  in  large 
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continental  cities  as  to  render  its  removal  a  liighly  dangerous  occupation 
tor  the  workmen.  According  to  the  results  of  Thenard's  observations, 
there  are  two  species  of  compound  gases,  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  gases' 
which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  exhalations  of  privies.  The  first 
compound  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  holding  diffused 
through  it  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  sulphide  i& 
contained  abundantly  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  is  constantly  rising  from 
it  m  vapour,  and  diffusing  itself  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  thia 
vapour  that  gives  the  unpleasant  and  pungent  odour  to  the  effluvia,  and 
causes  an  increased  secretion  of  tears  in  those  who  unguardedly  expose 
themselves  to  such  exhalations.  The  s7/mptoms  produced  by  the  breathing- 
of  this  gaseous  mixture,  when  in  a  concentrated  state,  bear  a  close  resem^ 
blance  to  those  which  result  from  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gasi 
If  a  person  is  but  slightly  affected,  he  will  probably  complain  of  nausea  and 
sickness ;  his  skin  will  be  cold,  his  respiration  free  but  irregular ;  the 
pulse  is  commonly  frequent,  and  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of 
the  chest,  are  affected  hj  spasmodic  twitchings.  If  more  strongly  affected, 
he  loses  all  power  of  sense  and  motion ;  the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  lips 
and  face  assume  a  violet  hue,  the  mouth  is  covered  by  a  bloody  and  frothy 
mucus  ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  huri'ied, 
laborious,  and  convulsive ;  and  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  in  a  state  of  general 
relaxation.  If  still  more  severely  affected,  death  may  take  place  imme- 
diately ;  or  should  the  person  survive  a  few  hours,  in  addition  to  the  above 
symptoms  there  will  be  short  but  violent  spasmodic  tAvitchings  of  the 
muscles,  sometimes  even  accompanied  by  tetanic  spasms.  (See  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  70.)  If  the  person  is  sensible,  he  -will  commonly  suffer- 
the  most  severe  pain,  and  the  pulse  may  become  so  quick  and  iiTegular 
that  it  cannot  be  counted.  When  the  symptoms  are  of  such  a  formidable 
nature,  it  is  rare  that  a  recovery  takes  place.  The  appearances  met  with 
on  making  an  examination  of  the  body,  are  similar  to  those  observed  in 
death  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  inspection  should  be  made  with 
caution,  for  a  too  frequent  respiration  of  the  poisonous  exhalations  may 
seriously  affect  those  who  undertake  it. 

The  fluid  matter  of  cesspools  is  generally  saturated  with  this  gas,  and 
contains  much  ammonium  sulphide,  which  is  always  escaping  from  it  in 
vapour.  This  fluid  is  noxious  and  if  swallowed  in  quantity  may  cause 
death.  An  epileptic  pauper  was  set  to  clean  out  a  large  tank,  used  as  a 
cesspool.  It  contained  about  two  feet  of  a  dark  turbid  foetid  fluid,  and 
beneath  it  a  layer  of  thick  solid  matter.  The  man  fell  into  this  tank.  He 
was  rescued  in  about  three  minutes,  during  one-half  of  which  time  he  was 
at  intervals  submerged.  When  removed  he  was  partially  insensible.  He 
was  placed  in  a  wai-m  bed,  and  some  brandy  was  given  to  him.  He  was 
not  seen  by  a  medical  man  for  nearly  four  hours  :  he  was  then  in  a  semi- 
comatose state,  with  a  cold  skin,  livid  face  and  lips,  a  feeble  pulse,  oppressed 
breathing,  with  a  mucous  rattle  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  windpipe.  He 
vomited  a  quantity  of  black  foetid  liquid  (cesspool  liquid),  and  after  this 
inore  brandy  was  given  to  him.  It  a  few  houi-s  the  coma  had  partially 
disappeared,  but  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep.  The  breathing  was 
still  laboured  and  oppressed,  and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident. 
The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  much  congested.  This  organ  contained  a 
greyish-coloured  fluid.  In  some  parts  of  the  stomach  there  was  ecchymosis. 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  filled  with  semi-coagulated  black  blood.  as 
well  as  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Both  lungs  were  gorged  with 
black  blood,  in  a  condition  resembling  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  air-passages, 
were  filled  with  mucus,  and  the  lining  membrane  was  congested  JNo 
sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  found  in  the  stomach  :  probably  it 
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had  been  removed  by  vomiting  and  absorption.  It  is  [ikely  that  in  this 
case  the  noxious  fluid  had  been  diwn  into  the  lungs,  and  had  there  operated 
to  interfere  with  respiration,  as  in  drowning.  ■ 

An  accident  occuiTed  in  1847,  m  which  a  man  lost  his  hfe  by  the 
evolution  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  foul  dram  It 
appears  that,  shortly  before  the  accident,  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
had  been  poured  down  the  di-ain  communicating  with  a  privy.  The 
deceased  entered  the  privy,  and  was  soon  afterwards  found  on  the  pave- 
ment in  a  dj-ing  state.  The  brain  was  healthy,  but  the  lungs  were  gorged 
with  blood,  which  had  the  offensive  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  medical  witness  referred  death  to  this  gas,  and  stated  that  Hme  had 
been  thrown  into  the  drain,  that  calcium  sulphide  had  probably  been 
fonned,  and  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  had  led  to  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  had  been  evolved  fi'om  this  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.  _  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  gas  was  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  hquid  ammonium  sulphide,  which  always  abounds  in  such  localities. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  lime  could  have  had  no  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  noxious  gas. 

In  1831,  twenty-two  boys  living  in  a  school  at  Clapham  were  seized 
in  the  coui'se  of  three  or  four  hours  with  alarming  symptoms  of  in'ita- 
tion  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and 
excessive  prostration  of  strength.  One  child,  that  had  been  similarly 
attacked  three  days  before,  died  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  one  among  the 
last  attacked  died  in  twenty-three  hours.  Both  of  the  bodies  were  examined 
after  death :  in  the  first  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  were  found 
enlarged  and,  as  it  were,  tuberculated ;  in  the  second  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestines  was  found  ulcerated,  and  that  of  the  colon  softened. 
At  first  it  was  sus]jected  that  the  boys  had  been  poisoned ;  but  an  analysis 
of  the  food  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  noxious  substance.  The 
only  circumstance  which  was  considered  sufficient  to  explain  the  accident 
was,  that  two  days  before  the  first  child  was  seized  a  foul  cesspool  Had 
been  opened,  and  the  materials  diffused  over  a  garden  adjoining  the 
children's  play-ground.  This  was  the  source  of  the  noxious  effluvia, 
according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  six  medical  practitioners.  ('  Chris- 
tison  on  Poisons,'  p.  810.) 

^  Analysis. — The  odour  of  these  gases  and  vapours  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine their  presence,  even  when  they  are  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air.  Stolphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  at  once  identified  by  its  action 
on  paper  pre\aously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead :  if  present,  even 
in  very  small  proportion  (l-100,000th  part),  the  moistened  paper  speedily 
acquires  a  brownish-black  stain  from  the  production  of  lead  sulphide.  It 
mu.st  not  be  supposed  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  has  proved  fatal 
m  a  diluted  form,  can  be  detected  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  blood  of  a  dead 
body.  When  the  body  is  recently  removed  from  a  drain  or  sewer,  the  gas 
may  be  found  pervading  the  whole  of  the  tissues ;  but  in  other  cases  it  will 
be  as  useless  to  look  for  it  as  for  carbonic  acid  in  poisoning  by  this  gas. 
iNoxious  gases  are  not  long  retained  by  the  tissues  :  a  short  exposure  will 
snmce  to  remove  all  traces  of  them.  The  examination  of  the  locality  can 
alone  throw  alight  upon  the  cause  of  death.  The  proportion  of  the  gas 
wh^T.  vl^  ^P^^"*^"^«"*  ^ill'  however,  rarely  be  a  criterion  of  the  quantity 
wmcn  has  destroyed  life.  A  person  going  into  a  room  where  the  deceased 
Domes  are  lying  may  notice  only  a  disagreeable  or  stifling  smell,  but  he 
■ay  De.  able  to  breathe  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  with  the  door  or 
of  +l^^T?^f"i  ""^^       respiration  of  a  few  minutes,  but  the  breatliing 

Thfi  V.  I     "tJ'^''''''°'"'*"'"^P^^'"^       ^^^^y  1^0"™>  that  really  destroys  life. 

«  oest  method  of  detecting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  present  in  a 
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^ead  body  (not  putrefied)  is  to  place  a  piece  of  card,  glazed  with  lead  in 
the  moscles  or  soft  organs  :  if  the  gas  is  present,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
tarnished,  and  acquire  a  brown  colour. 

_  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  vapour  of  ammo- 
nium sulphide  when  mixed  with  air  by  the  lead-test,  and  the  presence  of 
ammonia  is  indicated  m  the  compound  by  the  alkaline  reaction  of  its  vapour 
on  test-paper ;  also  by  holding,  in  a  vessel  containing  the  vapour  recently 
collected,  a  rod  dipped  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid :  the  production  of  dense 
■white  fames  announces  the  formation  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
presence  of  this  vapour  in  any  mixture  is  at  once  indicated  by  introducing 
paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside.  The  sulphide  pro- 
duces with  it  a  rich  crimson  colour  :  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  is 
present,  the  nitroprusside  paper  undergoes  no  change.  A  candle  mil 
readily  bum  in  such  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  gases  with  air  as,  if 
breathed,  would  suffice  to  destroy  life.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  69.)  The 
candle-test  should  be  applied  with  caution  in  places  where  these  effluvia 
are  collected  and  confined  in  sewers  or  close  cesspools.  When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  diffused  in  a  proportion  of  about  7  per  cent,  with  air  it  forms 
a  dangerously  explosive  mixture.  Perrin  has  investigated  this  subject, 
.('Mephitisme  des  Posses-d'aisances.'    '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  73.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  air  of  a  cesspool  may  be  often  breathed 
with  safety  until  the  workmen  commence  removing  the  soil,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  mephitic  vapour  may  suddenly  escape,  which  will  lead  to  the 
speedy  suffocation  of  all  present.  In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  persons 
have  been  killed  by  trusting  to  the  previous  burning  of  a  candle.  In 
descending  in  order  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  are  lifeless,  the 
person  should  on  these  occasions,  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  acid  be  the  cause,  make  a  moderate  inspiration  of  pure  air  and 
bold  his  breath  while  in  the  noxious  mixture.  In  an  accident  wMch 
occuired  at  Whitechapel,  in  1857,  three  men  died  speedily  from  breathing 
the  vapour  of  an  old  sewer,  and  two  others  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  attempt- 
ing to  assist  them.  The  best  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  gas  is  by  free 
exposure  and  ventilation,  or  by  exciting  active  combustion  in  the  locality. 
According,  to  Parent-Duchatelet,  men  can  work  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing froin  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  air  of  one  of  the 
principal  sewers  of  Paris  gave  the  following  results,  on  analysis,  in  100 
parts: — Oxygen,  13-79;  nitrogen,  81-21 ;  carbonic  acid,  2-01;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  2-99. 

Another  gasegus  mixture  in  the  form  of  deoxidized  air  was  found  by 
Th^nard  in  the  sewers  of  Paris :  it  was  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  nitrogen 
.94,  of  oxygen  2,  and  of  carbonic  acid  4.  Sometimes  the  carbonic  acid  is 
combined  with  ammonia,  and  then  it  may  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  mixtui-e 
of  nitrogen  holding  diffused  through  it  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
and  this  vapour  is  sufficient  to  render  the  mixture  highly  irritating  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose.  Its  action  on  the  human  body 
when  breathed  will  be  readily  understood  from  its  chemical  composition. 
In  its  operation  it  is  essentially  negative,  and  destroys  life  by  cutting  off 
:the  access  of  oxygen.  The  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  carbonate 
lof  ammonia  existing  in  it,  cannot  give  rise  to  the  asphyxia  that  so  rapidly 
follows  its  inhalation.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  much  greater  in 
persons  who  become  asphyxiated  from  the  breathing  of  this  compound  than 
in  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding.  Commonly 
•the  immediate  removal  to  a  current  of  pure  air  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  recovery.  Should  death  take  place,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
internal  appearances  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  death 
from  suffocation. 
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Analysis  —This  deoxidized  air  has  no  offensive  smell ;  it  extinguishes  a 
taper :  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  removed  by  caustic  potash 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  formed  of 
nitroo-en— a  gas  which,  by  its  negative  properties,  cannot  be_  easily  con- 
founded with  any  other.  In  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and 
sulnhui-etted  hydrogen,  the  two  gases  may  be  separated  by  agitating  the 
mixture  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  and  leaves  lead  sulphide. 

EXHALATIONS  FEOM  THE  DEAD. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on   the  alleged  danger 
of  the  exhalations  given  off  by  dead  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrescence. 
Formerly  there  existed  a  groundless  fear  relative  to  the  examination  of  a 
putrefied  dead  body ;  and  during  the  last  century,  on  several  important 
occasions,  medical  witnesses  refused  to  examine  the  bodies  of  deceased 
persons  who  were  presumed  to  have  been  murdered,  alleging  that  it  was 
an  occupation  which  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  _  to 
themselves.    Orfila  has  collected  many  accounts  of  the  fatal  effects  which 
are  recorded  to  have  followed  the  removal  of  the  dead  some  time  after 
interment.    ('  Traite  des  Exhumations,'  vol.  1,  p.  2  et  seq.)    He  allows, 
however,  that  the  details  of  most  of  these  cases  are  exaggerated,  and 
attributes  to  other  causes  the  effects  which  followed.   Indeed,  the  observa- 
tions of  Thouret  and  Fourcroy  prove  that  these  dangers  are  restricted 
within  a  narrow  compass,  and  that  in  general,  with  common  precautions, 
dead  bodies  may  be  disinterred,  and  transported  from  one  locality  to 
another,  without  any  risk  to  those  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  exhumations. 
About  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
bodies,  in  almost  every  stage  of  putrefaction,  were  removed  from  the 
Cimetiere  des  Innocens  in  Paris ;  and  the  accidents  that  occurred  during- 
the  operations,  which  lasted  ten  months,  were  comparatively  speaking  few. 
The  workmen  acknowledged  to  Fourcroy  that  it  was  only  in  removing  the 
recently  interred  corpses,  and  those  which  were  not  far  advanced  in 
decomposition,  that  they  incurred  any  danger.  In  these  cases  the  abdomen 
appeared  to  be  much  distended  with  gaseous  matter  ;  if  ruptured,  the 
rupture  commonly  took  place  about  the  navel,  and  there  issued  a  bloody 
foetid  Hquid,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  mephitic  vapour — ^probably 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Those  who  breathed 
this  vapour,  as  it  escaped  from  the  body,  fell  instantly  into  a  state  of 
insensibility  and  died ;  while  others  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  who  con- 
sequently breathed  it  in  a  diluted  state,  were  affected  with  nausea,  giddiness, 
or  fainting,  lasting  some  hours,  and  followed  by  weakness  and  trembling 
of  the  limbs.    Some  years  since,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  bury  the  dead 
in  the  crowded  churchyards  of  London,  lives  were  frequently  lost  by  reason 
of  the  noxious  gases  and  effluvia  which  at  once  filled  every  grave  as  it  was 
made.    These  gases  were  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen : 
they  have  been  already  fully  described  (vol.  1,  p.  93) .  A  grave  twenty  feet 
deep  was  usually  dng  between  strata  of  exposed  coffins,  and  this  grave  was 
kept  open  until  it  was  filled  with  bodies.  In  1838,  two  persons  were  killed 
by  the  effluvia  which  had  collected  in  one  of  these  deep  graves  kept  open 
in  Aldgate  Churchyard.     (See,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  Henke's 
Zeitschr.'  1840,  vol.  2,  p.  446;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  p.  216;  1840, 
P-  idl_;  1840,  pp.  28,  32.)    With  ordinary  precautions,  and  the  use  of 
tteoclonzers,  the  remains  of  the  dead  may  be  removed  and  transported 
to  other  localities  without  injury  to  the  living.    Within  a  few  years  many 
Dooies  have  been  thus  removed,  without  ill  effects,  from  London  cemeteries, 
as  that  o±  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  St.  Pancras.     (See  Devergie  in 
Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  78.)  ^  ® 
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In  addition  to  tliese  exhalations  from  the  dead,  there  are  other  ^ases 
and  vapours  of  a  poisonous  nature  which  are  for  the  most  part  artificial 
products.  It  is  seldom  that  individuals  are  exposed  to  breathe  them  in 
such  quantity  as  to  cause  serious  symptoms  or  to  endanger  life. 
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CHAPTER  60. 

LIGHTNING — EFFECTS  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT — CAUSE  OF  DEATH — POST-MORTEM 
APPEARANCES — CASES — LEGAL  RELATIONS — COLD  AN  OCCASIONAL  CAUSE  OP 
DEATH— SYMPTOMS — CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  ACCELERATE  DEATH — POST-MOE- 
TEM  APPEARANCES — CASE  OF  MURDER  BY  COLD — EFFECT  OP  HEAT — STARVATION 
A  RARE  CAUSE  OP  DEATH — SYMPTOMS — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — LEGAL 
RELATIONS. 

LIGHTNING  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Effects  of  the  electric  current. — Death  by  lightning  is  sufficiently  common 
to  require  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  prepared  to  understand  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  it:  but  there  is  a  more  imjsortant  reason 
why  he  should  devote  some  attention  to  this  subject — that  is,  that  the 
appearances  left  by  the  electric  current  on  the  human  body  sometimes  closely 
resemble  those  produced  by  great  mechanical  violence.  Thus  a  person 
may  be  found  dead  in  an  open  field,  or  on  the  highway ;  his  body  may 
present  the  marks  of  contusion,  laceration,  or  fracture ;  and  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  fact  that  such  violence  occasionally  results  from 
electiicity,  it  might  appear  that  the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  and 
probably  murdered.  The  greater  number  of  deaths  from  the  electzic 
current  take  place  during  the  spring  and  summer.  According  to  one 
annual  report,  there  were  24  deaths  from  lightning  during  the  year, 
occurring  in  the  following  seasons  : — Summer,  11 ;  spring,  10 ;  autumn,  2 ; 
winter,  1.  Out  of  103  deaths  from  lightning  in  five  years  (1852-56),  there 
were  38  in  the  month  of  July  and  22  in  August. 

In  fourteen  years  (1853-65)  242  deaths  from  lightning  were  registered 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  199  were  males  and  43  were  females. 
The  numbers  in  each  year  fluctuate  considerably.  Nearly  all  the  deaths 
took  place  among  persons  engaged  in  work  out  of  doors,  i.e.  field-laboui-ers 
and  others.  We  less  often  hear  of  persons  being  killed  by  lightning  in 
dwellings.    In  1880  there  were  24  deaths  registered  fi-om  lightning. 

Gause  of  death. — The  electric  current  appears  to  act  fatally  by  producing 
a  violent  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  general  there  is  no 
sense  of  pain,  and  the  person  falls  at  once  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
In  a  case  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  person,  who  was  seen  soon  after  the 
accident,  was  found  labouring  under  the  following  symptoms  :— insensi- 
bility; deep,  slow,  and  interrupted  respiration;  entire  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  system ;  the  pulse  soft  and  slow ;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible 
to  light.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  654.)  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  the 
usual  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  effect  of  a  slight  shock  is 
that  of  producing  stunning;  and  when  persons  who  have  been  severely 
struck  recover,  they  suffer  from  noises  in  the  ears,  paralysis,  and  other 
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symptoms  of  nervous  disorder.  ('  Med.  Times  '  July  15,  1848  )  Insaiiity 
has  even  been  known  to  follow  a  stroke  of  hghtnmg.  (Conolly  s  Rep.  of 
Hanwell '  1839  )  In  one  case  the  person  remained  delirious  tor  three  days, 
and  when  he  recovered  he  had  completely  lost  his  memoiy.  ('  Lancet,' 
Au{?  3  1839  p.  582.)  A  boy,  set.  4,  received  a  severe  shock  on  May 
11th  was  seized  with  tetanus  on  the  13th,  and  died  in  four  hours.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  May  26,  1855.)  In  another  instance  an  old  man  who  took 
shelter' under  a  tree  felt  as  if  a  vivid  flash  had  struck  him  in  the  face :  he 
did  not  fall,  but  he  became  almost  blind.  He  sufiered  for  some  days  from 
fi-ontal  headache,  and  loss  of  sight  supervened.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
July  24,  1858.) 

It  may  be  observed  of  the  efEects  of  lightning,  generally,  that  death  ig 
either  immediate,  or  the  individual  recovers.  A  person  may,  however,  linger, 
and  die  from  the  effects  of  severe  lacerations  or  burns  indirectly  produced. 
A  case  occurred  in  London,  in  1838,  where  death  was  thus  caused  in- 
directly by  the  effects  of  electricity.  The  following  case  of  recovery  illus-. 
trates  further  the  action  of  the  electric  current : — Three  persons  were  struck 
by  lightning  at  the  same  time.  In  one,  a  healthy  man,  set.  26,  the  symptoms 
were  severe.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  stroke  he  lay  completely  un- 
conscious, as  if  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  his  pulse  was  below  60,  full  and  hard ; 
his  respiration  snoring ;  his  pupils  dilated  and  insensible.  There  were 
frequent  twitchings  of  the  arms  and  hands,  the  thumbs  were  fixed  and 
immovable,  and  the  jaws  firmly  clenched.  Severe  spasms  then  came  on, 
so  that  four  men  could  scarcely  hold  the  patient  in  his  bed  ;  and  his  body 
was  drawn  to  the  left  side.  When  these  symptoms  had  abated  he  was 
copiously  bled,  cold  was  applied  to  the  head,  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  mustard-poultices  to  the  legs.  Stimulating  injections  and  opium 
were  also  administered.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  consciousness 
slowly  returned,  and  the  man  soon  completely  recovered.  The  only  external 
injury  discoverable  was  a  red  streak,  as  broad  as  a  finger,  which  extended 
from  the  left  temple  over  the  neck  and  chest :  this  disappeared  completely 
in  a  few  days.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Oct.  1842.)  These  red  streaks 
or  marks  sometimes  assume  a  remarkable  disposition  over  the  skin.  (See 
case,  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Ap.  1863,  p.  308.) 

Ajppearances  after  death. — The  suddenness  of  death  is  such  that  the  body 
sometimes  preserves  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  struck.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  1860,  I.  p.  167.)  Generally  speaking  there  are,  externally, 
marks  of  contusion  and  laceration  about  the  spot  where  the  electricity  has 
entered  or  passed  out ;  sometimes  a  severe  lacerated  wound  is  found ;  on 
other  occasions  there  has  been  no  wound  or  laceration,  but  an  extensive 
ecchymosis,  which,  according  to  Meyer,  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin 
of  the  back.  In  several  instances  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence. 
('Med.  Times,'  May  3,  1845,  p.  82.)  The  clothes  are  in  almost  all  cases 
rent,  and  partly  singed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  odour  of  burning — ■ 
sometimes  even  rolled  up  in  shreds  and  carried  to  a  distance.  They  are 
occasionally  found  partially  burnt,  but  this  is  not  a  frequent  occun-ence. 
Metallic  substances  about  the  person  present  traces  effusion,  and  articles 
ot  steel  have  been  observed  to  have  acquired  magnetic  polarity.  It  has 
Irequently  been  noticed  that,  while  much  violence  has  been  done  to  the  dress, 
the  parts  of  the  body  covered  by  it,  have  escaped  injury.  A  youth  wore  at 
tne  time  o±  the  accident  a  pair  of  strong  leather  boots  :  these  were  torn  to 
W  f  Vr^^i     ^  ^^^^^^  presence  of  iron  nails  in  the  soles,  but  the 

OOP,  1  ^  deceased  presented  no  marks  of  injury.  An  accident  by  lightning 
t},p  r     ^  ^  healthy  man  was  instantaneously  killed.  A  cap  which 

ne  man  wore  had  a  hole  through  it ;  his  hair  was  singed,  his  shoes  were 
"urst  open,  and  his  trousers  torn.    The  woodwork  of  the  building  down 
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-which  the  electricity  passed  was  merely  split,  and  there  was  no  mark  of 
hnrning.  In  several  instances,  the  wood  of  trees  which  have  been  struck 
by  the  electricity  has  presented  only  the  appearance  of  rending  by 
mechanical  force. 

Woimds  and  burns  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  body.  The  wounds 
have  commonly  been  lacerated  punctures,  like  stabs  produced  by  a  blunt 
dagger.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  struck  but  not  killed,  a  deep 
wound  was  produced  in  one  thigh,  almost  laying  bare  the  femoi-al  artery. 
This  person  was  struck  while  in  the  act  of  opening  an  umbrella  during  a 
storm.  Fractures  of  the  bones  have  not  been  commonly  observed  :  in  one 
case  the  skull  was  severely  fi-actured,  and  the  bones  depressed.  (Pouillet, 
'  Traite  de  Phys.  Elect.  Atm.')  In  1864,  Mackintosh  Avas  called  to  see 
three  persons  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  about  twenty  minutes- 
previously.  They  had  taken  shelter  under  a  haystack,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  same  flash.  1.  A  boy,  set.  10,  was  then  able  to  walk, 
although  unable  to  move  his  legs  immediately  after  the  occurrence.  All 
that  he  remembered  was — he  saw  the  stack  on  fire,  and  called  to  his  father ; 
he  felt  dizzy  all  over,  and  unable  to  move.  His  hair  and  clothes  were  not 
singed,  and  the  metallic  buttons  on  his  di'ess  showed  no  signs  of  fusion. 
On  removing  his  clothes  a  slight  odour  of  singeing  was  perceptible.  He 
complained  of  pain  at  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  abdomen.  There  were  several 
red  steaks,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  running  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards  on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the 
abdomen ;  they  then  descended  over  the  pubes,  and  were  lost  in  the 
perineum.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  abrasion  of  the  skin. 
This  boy  perfectly  recovered ;  the  red  streaks  gradually  disappeared,  and 
could  hardly  be  traced  four  days  after  the  injury.  2.  Another  boy,  set, 
11,  lay  prostrate  and  unconscious,  with  an  expression  of  terror  and  suffer- 
ing ;  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  moaned  piteously,  and  flung  his  legs  and 
arms  about  in  all  directions.  The  respiration  was  deep,  slow,  and  laborious ; 
the  heart  palpitating,  the  piilse  weak  and  very  irregular ;  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  and  insensible  to  light.  There  were  in  this  case  several  red  streaks 
converging  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  chest-bone, 
and  passing  over  the  abdomen  until  they  were  lost  on  the  pubes.  There 
were  similar  streaks  radiating  for  a  few  inches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  on  each  hip  in  different  directions,  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
skin.  It  appears  that  this  boy  was  in  a  sitting  posture  when  struck.  The 
hair  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck  was  singed,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
of  singeing  was  perceived,  although  his  clothes  showed  no  traces  of  burn- 
ing nor  the  metallic  buttons  of  fusion.  The  boy  became  conscious  m  five 
hours  and  rapidly  recovered.  The  red  streaks  gradually  disappeared,, 
leaving  streaks  of  a  scaly  glistening  white  appearance,  which  ultimately 
left  nS  trace  of  their  existence.  3.  A  man,  set  46,  was,  like  the  two 
others,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot:  he  had  not  moved.  The  countenance  was  placid,  and  the  pupila 
were  widely  dilated.  The  electricity  had  produced  a  large  lacerated  loound 
of  the  scalp,  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones,  but 
without  causing  any  fracture.  It  appeared  to  have  passed  down  each  side 
of  the  head,  between  the  soft  parts  and  the  cramum.  On  the  left  side  it 
had  passed  downwards  in  front  to  the  left  ear,  and  terminated  at  the  side 
of  the  neck,  rupturing  blood-vessels  and  muscles,  and  causmg  swelling  ot 
the  parts,  with  effusion  of  blood.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
extensive  b^ise  caused  by  mechanical  violence.  On  the  right  side  the 
cfi^ent  bad  passed  down  to  the  space  above  the  collar-bone,  causing 
S+v  and  swellincr  of  the  right  ear  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  skm  ; 
id  ft'^teTminaTed  in  a  dark-blu°e  mangled  patch  of  skin,  in  which  there 
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were  several  free  commnnications  with,  tlie  surface.    The  hair  on  the  back 
of  the  head  was  slightly  singed,  and  that  in  front  of  the  chest  was  singed 
quite  close  to  the  skin,  but  the  hair  which  covered  the  wound  in  the  scalp,, 
where  the  current  had  entered,  was  uninjured.    The  clothes,  which,  were 
at  the  time  very  wet,  were  neither  torn  nor  burnt,  and  the  metallic  buttons 
wei-e  not  fused.    The  hat  was  not  examined.    The  left  side-jjocket  of  the 
trousei-s  contained  several  lucifer-matches  and  a  tin  tobacco-box,  which, 
were  unaffected.    The  right  pocket  contained  a  knife,  which  was  strongly 
magnetic.    The  body  was  placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  cadaveric  rigidity- 
came  on  in  fourteen  hours  after  death.    ('  Lancet,'  1864,  II.  j>.  118.) 
N'o  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed.    It  is  probable  that  the  brain 
sustained  severe  injiiry.    These  cases  singularly  present  the  effects  of 
lightning  in  three  degrees — the  effect  of  a  slight  shock  in  No.  1,  of  a  severe 
shock  in  No.  2,  and  of  a  fatal  shock  in  No.  3.    There  was  but  little  bodily 
injury  in  either  case,  and  no  appearance  of  burning.    The  marks  on  the 
skin  in  Nos.  1  and  2  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  violence,  but  the 
wound  to  the  scalp  and  the  injuries  to  the  neck  in  No.  3  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  violence  of  another,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  fully 
known.    The  clothes  probably  escajjed  burning  or  tearing  by  reason  of 
their  being  wet,  and  thus  readily  conducting  the  electric  current. 

Ecchymoses  of  greater  or  less  extent  are  sometimes  found  on  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  been  killed  by  lightning.    The  ecchymoses  have  been 
occasionally  disposed  in  an  arborescent  form  over  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
When  persons  have  been  killed  while  standing  under  or  near  trees,  and 
such  arborescent  ecchymoses  are  found,  they  have  been  fancifully  described 
as  presenting  the  picture  of  a  tree.    This  has  even  formed  a  subject  for 
medical  evidence.    ('  Austral.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1870,  p.  295.)    A  youth  was 
killed  by  lightning.   There  were  marks  of  contusion  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  and  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  extreme  rigidity  on  this  side.  The 
hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  burnt  off.    The  pupils  of  both  eyes  were 
much  dilated,  and  blood  oozed  from  the  left  nostril.    The  surgeon  then 
stated  that  he  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  the  perfect  impression  of 
a  young  tree,  inverted,  of  a  dark  colour,  as  if  tattooed  on  the  skin.  It 
resembled  the  trees  which  grew  near  the  place  of  the  accident.  The 
deceased,  when  struck,  had  two  or  three  layers  of  woollen  cloth  buttoned 
over  his  chest :  his  cap  was  torn  to  pieces.    The  trousers  on  the  left  side 
were  rent  from  the  hip  to  the  stocking,  which  was  torn  open  as  well  as 
the  boot.    The  deceased  had  died  from  injury  to  the  brain. 
^    The  hiirns  occasionally  found  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
been  struck  by  lightning  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ignition  of  the 
clothes.    It  appears,  however,  from  the  subjoined  cases,  that  burns  even 
ot  a  severe  kmd  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  agency  of  the  electricity 
itselt  upon  the  body.  Geoghegan  met  with  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  been. 
struck  by  lightnmg ;  there  was  a  burning  of  the  thigh  and  buttocks  to 
the  hrst  and  second  degrees,  but  the  clothes  did  not  show  any  signs  of 
combustion.    A  man,  aet  23,  while  engaged  in  milking  a  cow  in  a  wooden 
liltntr^v,'^  f        ^^Y^^^erstorm,  suddenly  observed  a  vivid  flash  of 
unon  Sfnil/    1.  ^'"^  instantly,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries 

found  ~!"  ^         T  ^^^^'^         ^««ident  and 

swLr.  r T       ™  extending  fi^om  the  right  hip  to  the 

ffis  mtd  w^.  jr'""^  ^  ^^^^  «ide  of  the  body. 

W  T  J^' ^^''^  wandering  and  there  were  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
of  that  ti^J7  ^  *°       ^^'^  ^""'^  seventeen  days,  and  at  the  end 

the  rthrsLt  '  Tv  '  ^if-V°*  Pe/fectl/healed.  On  cxlmining  his  dress 
mateS  b^r^rfo.  f    '  "^^^  ^^^^^  t°  «^^'«ds,  but  thL  was  no 

atexia  burnmg  of  any  other  part.    The  case  shows  that  the  dress  may 
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be  burnt  -without  tbe  surface  of  the  body  being  simultaneously  injured  ; 
and  furtber,  that  a  burn  maybe  produced  on  tbebody,  although  the  clothes 
covering  the  part  may  have  escaped  combustion.    Bight  persons  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  there  were  marks 
of  severe  burns.    The  dresses  were,  in  parts,  much  singed.    These  cases 
show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  intense  heat  evolved  in  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  the  clothes  and  body.     The  persons  struck  Avere 
benumbed  or  paralysed  in  various  degees,  but  all  ultimately  recovered. 
The  burns  were  so  severe  that  some  months  elapsed  before  they  were 
entirely  healed.    ('  Glasgow  Med.  Joui%'  Oct.  1859,  p.  257.)    A  man  was 
struck  by  lightning.    Externally  there  was  a  burn  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  where  a  metallic  watch-guard  rested;  and  from  the  point  where 
the  current  of  electricity  left  the  chain,  the  skin  was  blistered  in  a  straight 
line  down  to  the  feet,  and  the  hair  of  the  pubes  was  scorched  m  its 
course.    His  intellect  was  confused,  and  his  general  condition  was  that  of 
collapse.    With  the  aid  of  stimulants  he  became  suf&ciently  restored  to 
describe  his  feelings.     There  was  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
with  loss  of  sensibility  (anfBsthesia),  and  retention  of  urine.    He  was 
deaf,  and  complained  of  a  noise  in  his  ears  like  thunder;  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  articulating,  pain  in  swallowing,  and  a  peculiar  metallic 
taste  in  his  mouth.    The  anaesthesia  passed  away  m  half  an  hour,  but  he 
did  not  completely  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  four  days  ;  the  bladder 
was  paralysed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  the  catheter  a  liighly-coloured 
urine  with  abundance  of  phosphates  was  removed.    The  bowels  were  con- 
fined.   All  these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  excepting  slight  cleat- 
ness :  and  he  was  discharged  convalescent. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  external  and  internal  appeal - 
ances  found  in  the  body  of  a  l^^^^^hy  middle-aged  labourer  who  w^^^ 
killed  by  lightning  :-The  man  was  working  m  the  field  with  several  othei 
labourers,  fust  after  a  thunderstorm  had  passed  over  and  had  apparently 
subsided.  He  was  endeavouring  to  kindle  a  kght  with  a  flmt  and  stee 
when  the  lightning  struck  him.  For  a  moment  after  the  shock  he  stood 
Imrand  th?n  f ellheavily  to  the  ground,  dead.  The  fctricity  had  entered 
It  the  uDper  part  of  his  forehead,  perforating  and  tearing  his  hat  at  that 
^art  it  s'e'eme?!  then  to  have  been  divided  into  two  -rrents^  wh^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
down  the  sides  of  the  body,  along  the  lower  l^^^f/^^  a  dark' 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  found  a  soft  ^^^l"  f  ^f.^^S 
blue  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  ^^^^^^^ 

the  dark-red  streak  again  continued  its  clownwar  ,  & 

the  great  trochanter,  then  along  the  outer  ^^^^X'^Xl^'^e  spots, 
back  of  the  foot,  where  it  terminated  -  f  I^f/^^^^^^^ 
The  other  streak  which  proc^^^^^^^^^^ 

forehead,  passed  directly  to  the  ^]S^\^^\  downwards  and  backwards 
and  of  a  dark-blue  -^'----.f'J^^^ll^^^^  and  eventually 

along  the  neck  crossed  *^^;;§^*^^°Xd  patch  of  skin  similar  to  that 
reached  the  right  S^'^^' ^^^^^^^.^^'S  the  discoloured  streak  con- 
in  the  left  groin,  ^^s  fo^^'i-  ?  ^J^St^leg,  to  its  termination  on  the 
tinned  do.vn  the  _  outer  side  of  the  ri  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

S,  as  oct^^^^^  in  any  part  of^he  track  taken  by  the 
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electric  current  down  to  the  groin,  was  not  burnt,  yet  at  the  groin  itself, 
and  at  every  part  between  this  and  the  foot  over  which  the  electric  stream 
had  passed,  the  hairs  were  completely  burnt.    The  cause  of  the  skin  and 
hair  in  the'  o-roin  being  burnt  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  buckles  of 
a  belt  which  the  man  wore  round  his  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  accident : 
the  belt  was  completely  destroyed.    Nothing  further  worthy  of  notice  was 
observed  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  being 
very  red.    The  swelling  of  the  head  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood.    The  bone  beneath  was  not 
injured.    Blood  was  effused  in  other  parts  of  the  scalp  corresponding  to 
the  swollen  discoloured  patches  outside ;  about  four  ounces  had  been 
effused.    The  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes  were  much  congested, 
and  the  brain  itself  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  especially  the 
choroid  plexuses.    A  large  quantity  of  reddish  mucus  was  found  in  the 
larynx,  windpipe,  and  air-tubes.    The  lungs  were  loaded  with  dark  blood  ; 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in 
the  large  vessels.    The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
more  than  usually  congested.    The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  of  a  dark- 
red  colour,  and  loaded  with  blood,  especially  the  part  which  corresponded 
to  the  burnt  patch  of  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    The  spleen 
also  was  large,  and  filled  with  blood.   Much  blood  was  found  accumulated 
in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at  those  parts  which  lay 
beneath  the  burnt  surfaces  outside.    (' Oesterreich.  Med.  Wochenschr.' 
6th  June,  1846.)    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  blood  was  never  found 
coagulated  in  persons  killed  by  lightning,  and  that  the  body  did  not  become 
rigid  after  death.    From  these  and  other  facts  elsewhere  related,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  these  statements  are  not  correct. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  man  killed  by  lightning,  the  external  surface  of 
the  body  presented  only  slight  marks  of  violence,  except  the  left  ear,  which 
was  severely  lacerated.  The  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  entirely 
disorganized,  forming  a  homogeneous,  almost  liquid  mass,  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  without  a  vestige  of  normal  structure,  except  a  small  portion 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  which  had  retained  its  natural  appearance  and 
■situation.  The  left  lung  was  partly  injured.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen 
was  marked  by  black  longitudinal  superficial  lines.  On  the  skin  of  the  left 
ankle  there  was  an  ecchymosed  spot,  and  in  the  foot  a  deep  wound.  The 
hat  and  shoes  of  the  deceased  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  rest  of  his 
clothes  were  uninjured.  ('  Heller's  Jour.'  Feb.  1845,  p.  245.)  A  man,  eet. 
74,  while  standing  under  a  fir-tree,  was  struck  during  a  storm  and  suddenly 
thrown  on  his  face.  He  was  seen  soon  afterwards,  and  was  then  moaning  and 
quite  unconscious  ;  the  legs  were  paralysed,  and  the  arms  partially  so.  His 
nat,  jacket  waistcoat,  trousers,  and  one  boot,  were  rent  and  ripped  open, 
isioocl  was  flowing  from  a  serrated  wound  over  the  right  temple,  from  several 
small  wounds  over  the  head  and  face,  and  also  from  the  mouth,  which  was 
mceratecl.  ihere  was  no  ecchymosis  or  contusion  near  any  of  the  wounds 
StermiHpr,?  ^If^^^^g^'  ^^iH  moaning  :  pulse  80,  weak,  irregular,  and 
Th7bl.i  l  '  ^'^^^^^g  deep  and  hurried,  and  he  was  unable  to  speak. 
bleedi.l  t'^'^'''  paralysed.  No  fracture  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
a-ra3p^l    1,''^^  twenty-seven  hours  the  symptoms  had  become 

thfriS  w  TlT''^  very  violent,  and  much  ecchymosis  appeared  around 
and  whiskZ.  ''''  ''^^  °^       ^«'^d'  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 

the  cuticlp  t  ''''i^^'  ^r""^^''  ^^'^  P^bes,  and  down  the  right  leg 
from  the  mn?.!?;'''''^!^  '''''  i?"'"^  completely  charred.    Some  blood  oozed 

<lrawn  a  S  l''?^  T.!'  ^-'f  ^^'^^^         ^^^^^^^  ^^<i  l^l^^k,  the  mouth 
wn  a  little  to  the  left  side,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown.    He  passed 
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another  restless  night :  twitcliings  of  the  muscles  came  on,  with  facial' 
paralysis,  and  he  died  without  recovering  consciousness  fifty-seven  hours 
after  he  had  been  struck.    On  inspection  much  blood  was  found  effused 
between  the  scalp  and  skull.   A  fine  fracture  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
was  found  in  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  terminating  at 
the  suture.    There  was  another  fracture  at  right  angles  to  this,  the  in- 
cluded portion  of  bone  being  black  and  charred.    The  temporal  bone  was 
forced  out  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  bones.    On  the  dura 
mater,  corresponding  to  this  fracture,  there  was  an  effusion  of  thick  blood. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  torn  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
lacerated.    A  charred  spot  was  seen  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal' 
bone,  through  which  the  electric  current  had  passed.    ('Lancet,'  1872, 
1,  p.  77.)    Even  had  the  facts  of  this  case  not  been  known,  and  the  man 
had  been  found  dead,  the  injuries  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  homicidal  violence.    The  rent  condition  of  the  clothes  and  the  burning 
and  scorching  of  the  hair,  with  the  charring  of  the  wounds  and  of  the 
bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  would  have  been  clear  marks  of  distinction 
from  homicidal  violence.    The  temporal  bone  was  fractured  and  raised,, 
and  not  depressed  as  it  would  be  from  a  severe  blow,  nor  was  there  any 
distinct  mark  of  a  blow  on  the  outside  to  account  for  so  much  internal' 
violence.    The  following  appearances  were  found  in  the  body  of  Pro/. 
Eichman,  who  was  killed  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1753,  while  engaged  in' 
some  experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity.   On  the  left  side  of  the  fore- 
head, where  the  deceased  had  been  striick  by  the  electric  current,  there 
was  a  round  ecchymosed  spot.    There  were  eight  other  patches  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  of  variable  size,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  hip,  principally  on 
the  left  side.    Some  of  these,  situated  on  the  trunk,  resembled  the  marks 
produced  by  gunpowder  when  exploded  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The 
left  shoe  was  torn  open  at  the  buckle,  without  being  singed  or  burnt;  but 
the  skin  aronnd  was  slightly  ecchymosed.    Internally  a  quantity  of  blood 
was  found  extravasated  in  the  windpipe,  the  lungs,  and  the  layers  of  the 
omentum.     The  omentum  presented  the  appearance  of  havmg  been 
violently  contused.     (Murbach's  '  Encyklopadie,  Blitz;'   also  Henke's 
'Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1844,  1,  193.) 

Eanke  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relative  conducting  power  ot 
livino-  muscle  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrived  was  that  the  conducting  power  of  muscle  m 
reference  to  electricity  is  three  million  times  less  than  that  of  mercury,  and 
fifteen  million  times  below  that  of  copper.  (Brown- Sequard,  'Proc.  K.  b. 
Wo  44  )  Notwithstanding  these  results,  the  human  body  is  often  struck. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  of  three  or  more  persons  together  one  or 
two  only  may  be  struck,  although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
electricity  should  select  one  body  more  than  another.  Three  soldiers  were 
sitting  uldev  a  tree  during  a  storm.  They  were  struck  by  hghtnmg  and 
two  were  killed  on  the  spot.  There  were  loftier  trees  m  the  neighbourhood 
-a  lightning  conductor  was  not  far  off,  and  an  iron  railway  bridge  and  a 
river  were  near.  The  electricity  struck  the  lower  tree,  and  the  current 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  the  men  in  place  of  being  can'ied  off  by  the 
suiTOunding  Conductors.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1371,  1,  478.)  In  1871,  a  coach- 
man while  driving  a  carriage  was  killed  on  the  box  during  a  storm  while 
Te  footman  sitting  by  his  side  escaped  nninjui-ed.  The  electricity  had 
struck  tTe  coachman  on  the  head,  destroyed  his  hat,  and  rent  his  clothes^ 
It  passed  through  his  body,  tore  a  large  hole  m  the  cushion  on  wluch  lie 

rSfinl  and  except  the  shattering  of  the  glass  did  no  injury  to  the 
"a'it^^^^^^^  i-ide.='  At  about  the  same  time  tlii-ee  men 

we  mowSg  in  a  field  during  the  storm.  They  put  down  their  scythes  and  • 
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rsouo-ht  shelter;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  field,  they  were  all  three 
.struck  by  lightning,  and  one  only  was  killed.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
been  struck  on  the  right  side,  where  he  wore  a  steel  chain  with  a  watch. 
The  watch  was  broken  to  pieces.  In  another  accident  occun-ing  at  the 
same  date,  a  man,  set.  74,  was  struck  while  standing  under  a  fir-tree.  He 
■was  taken'  up  in  an  insensible  state,  and  soon  died.  There  was  a  jagged 
wound  over  the  right  eye,  and  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  was 
burnt  including  the  hair,  whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes.  The  boots 
Avere  burnt  off  the  feet,  and  the  hat  and  trousers  were  torn  to  pieces.  In 
these  cases  no  doubt  one  body  received  more  of  the  electricity  than  another, 
and  in  the  fatal  cases  there  were  appearances  in  the  condition  of  the  bodies 
rand  the  clothes  suflicient  to  point  to  death  by  lightning,  even  if  the  facts 
iad  not  been  known. 

Legal  relations. — Rare  as  the  combination  of  circumstances  must  be  in 
•which  a  medico-legal  question  can  arise  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
.electric  current  on  the  body,  a  case  was  tried  in  France,  in  1845,  in  which 
jnedical  evidence  respecting  the  characters  of  wounds  caused  by  electricity 
was  of  considerable  importance.  In  August  of  that  year  some  buildings 
were  destroyed  at  Malaunay,  as  it  was  alleged,  on  the  one  side  by  a 
thunderstorm,  on  the  other  by  a  whirlwind;  and  as  the  parties  were 
insui'ed  against  lightning,  they  brought  an  action  for  recovering  the 
amount  insured.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accident  having  been  due 
to  electricity  consisted, — first,  in  the  alleged  carbonized  appearance  of  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  near ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
•characters  of  the  wounds  on  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who  were  injured 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Lesauvage  stated  at  the  trial  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  dark  stains  scattered  over  the  bodies,  and  that  those 
who  survived  suffered  from  torpor,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a  partial 
paralysis  of  motion.  He  observed,  also,  that  decomposition  took  place 
very  speedily  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed.  In  one  instance  the 
muscles  were  torn  and  lacerated,  and  some  small  arteries  divided.  This 
witness  attributed  most  of  the  wounds  to  the  effects  of  electricity.  Funel 
deposed,  that  in  some  of  the  dead  bodies  which  he  examined  the  face  and 
neck  were  bloated  and  discoloured,  as  if  death  had  taken  place  from 
asphyxia.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  were  any  circumstances 
decisively  proving  that  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
Pouillet  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  storm  :  he  believed  that 
although,  as  deposed  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  it  may  have 
been  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  the  buildings  with  the  sur- 
rounding trees  were  overthrown  by  the  mere  force  of  the  wind,  and  not 
by  electricity.  The  description  given  bears  out  this  view,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  unusual  that  trees  when  struck,  unless  old  or  dry  and  withered, 
should  present  any  marks  of  combustion  about  the  leaves  or  trunk.  (See 
'Comp.  Rend.'  Sept.  1845;  also  'Med.  Gaz.'  36,  1133.)  The  scientific 
evidence  was  of  the  most  conflicting  kind.  The  Royal  Court  of  Rouen 
decided  that  the  disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  without 
•entering  into  the  various  theories  of  stonns,  condemned  the  insurance 
■companies  to  pay  the  amount  claimed.  ('Law  Times,'  March  14,  1846, 
p.  490.)  ' 

COLD, 

+Pn.Sr'f  °-^^««^^--The  protracted  exposure  of  the  human  body  to  a  low 
ra?pW  n        •"'''^•^f  although  in  this  country  cases  but 

T^^U  f  ^  ?  ''''^'^  ^^"''^  operates  fatally,  it  is  not  unusual,  during 
be  nl  for'?  i"'  ?  ^  ^^^^^  °f  Po^^rty  and  destitution, 

Demg  found  dead  m  exposed  situations.    On  these  occasions  we  may 
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reasonably  snsioect  that  the  want  of  proper  food  and  nourishment  has 
accelerated  death.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  effects  of  cold  and  of  starvation  on  the  system,  as  the  symptoms  pre- 
ceding death  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  are  different  in 
the  two  cases.  According  to  the  Eegistrar- General's  return  there  were 
125  deaths  from  cold  in  1880. 

Symptoms. — A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  well  known  to  have  an  in- 
vigorating effect  upon  the  body  ;  but  if  the  cold  be  severe,  and  the  exposure 
to  it  long-continued,  while  the  animal  heat  is  not  maintained  by  warmth 
of  clothing,  exercise,  or  food,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  the  muscles 
become  gradually  stiff  and  contract  with  difficulty,  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  extremities.  Sensibility  is  lost,  and  a  state  of  torpor  ensues,  followed 
by  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  person  cannot  be  readily  roused ;  in 
this  state  of  lethargy  the  vital  functions  gradually  cease,  and  the  person 
finally  perishes.    Such  are  the  general  effects  of  intense  cold  upon  the 
body :  its  influence  on  the  nervoiis  system  is  seen  in  the  numbness,  torpor, 
and  sleepiness  which  have  been  described  as  consequences  of  a  long  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold.    Giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  tetanus,  and  paralysis 
have  in  some  cases  preceded  the  fatal  insensibility.    It  has  been  found 
that  temperature  materially  affects  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  by  the 
blood.    At  a  low  temperature  it  takes  up  less  oxygen ;  hence  the  blood 
becomes  less  oxygenated,  and  this  state  of  the  blood  affects  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system.    (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  114.)    It  was  observed 
during  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  that  those  who  were  most 
severely  affected  by  cold  often  reeled  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intoxication  • 
they  also  complained  of  giddiness  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  sank 
under  a  feeling  of  lassitude  into  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  from  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  rouse  them.    Sometimes  the  nervous  system  was 
at  once  affected ;  tetanic  convulsions,  followed  by  rigidity  of  the  whole_  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  seized  the  individual,  and  he  rapidly  fell  a  victim. 
Symptoms  indicative  of  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  have  also  been  experienced  by  Arctic  travellers  during 
their  residence  within  the  Polar  circle.    Under  the  name  of  Coldstrolce 
Hartshorne  described  a  case  showing  the  fatal  effects  of  a  slight  ex- 
posure to  intense  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  body.    A  youth,  ^t.  14, 
exposed  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  night-dress  at  an  open  window, 
during  a  winter's  night,  the  thermometer  having  fallen  50°  F.  from  the 
day  temperature.    He  felt  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
suffering  from  headache,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting :  the  skin  was  hot,  the 
pulse  hard  and  quick.    On  the  second  day  he  became  restless  and  delirious, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  died.    There  was  no  cause  for  this  fatal 
attack  of  illness  excepting  the  few  minutes'  exposure  on  removing  from  a 
warm  bed  to  the  piercing  wind  of  a  cold  winter's  night.    Other  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  persons  have  become  delirious  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  slight  exposui-e  to  severe  cold.    ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  be.  Oct. 
1861  p.  432.)    Many  of  the  fatal  cases  registered  during  a  severe  winter 
:  are  owing  to  this  direct  effect  of  cold.    A  history  of  the  effects  of  cold  and 
the  phenomena  connected  with  this  kind  of  death  is  given  by  Hoche,  m 
Horn's  '  Vierteliahrsschr.'  1868,  2,  44.  _ 

Circumstances  which  accelerate  death.— There  are  certain  conditions 
which  may  accelerate  death  from  cold.  In  all  cases  m  which  there  is 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system— as  in  those  who  are  worn  out  by  disease 
or  fatio-ue,  in  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  again,  in  persons  who  are  addicted  to 
?he  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fatal  effects  of  cold  are  more  rapidly 
manifested  than  in  others  who  are  healthy  and  temperate.  It  has  been 
uniformly  remarked  that  whenever  the  nervous  energy  is  impaired,  either 
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hv  intoxicat^on  or  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  a  man  dies  quickly  from  cold. 
ThrexXre  of  di-unken  persons  during  a  severe  winter  night  may  tW- 
f  f  ffipp  to  destroy  life,  although  the  cold  might  not  be  so  intense  as  to 
fOTe  suffice  to  destroy  temperate.  Casualties  of  this  nature  sometimes 
feu  th:  wTnte;  selon;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 

intoxication,"  in  accelerating  death  under  such  circumstances,  may  occa- 
stX  sei^e  to  remove  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  respecting 
the  real  cause.  Infants,  especially  when  newly  born,  easily  perish  from 
Pxnosure  to  cold.  Cold,  when  accompanied  by  ram  and  sleet  appears 
to  have  a  more  powerfully  depressing  influence  than  when  the  air  is 
Zy  probably  from  the  effects  of  evaporation.  The  following  case  shows 
the  fatal  effects  of  cold  winds  accompanied  by  humidity:—  Of  several 
persons  who  clung  to  a  wreck,  two  sat  on  the  only  part  that  was  not  sub- 
mero-ed-  of  the  others,  all  were  constantly  immersed  m  the  sea,  and  most 
of  them'  up  to  the  shoulders.  Three  only  perished,  two  of  whom  were 
generally  out  of  the  sea,  but  fi^equently  overwhelmed  by  the  surge,_and  at 
other  times  exposed  to  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  to  a  high  and 
piercing  wind.  Of  these  two,  one  died  after  four  hours'  exposui^e ;  the 
second  died  three  hours  later,  although  a  strong  healthy  adult,  and  mured 
to  cold  and  hardship ;  the  third  that  perished  was  a  weakly  man.  The 
remaining  eleven,  who  had  been  more  or  less  completely  submerged,  were 
taken  from  the  wreck  the  next  day,  after  twenty-thi^ee  hours'  exposui^e, 
and  they  recovered.  The  person  among  the  whole  who  seemed  to  have 
suffered  least  was  a  negi^o  :  of  the  other  survivors  several  were  by  no 
means  strong  men,  and  most  of  them  had  been  inured  to  the  warm  climate 
of  Carolina.'  .  . 

Appearances  after  death. — Opportunities  rarely  occur  of  examining 
bodies  when  death  results  purely  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  skin  is 
commonly  pallid,  and  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  as  well  as  the 
brain  are  congested  with  blood.  Kellie  found,  in  two  cases,  a  redness 
of  the  small  intestines  from  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  a  great  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  sufficient 
number  of  cases  have  not  yet  been  inspected  to  enable  us  to  determine 
how  far  these  two  last-mentioned  appearances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
consequences  of  death  from  cold,  but  all  observers  have  found  a  general 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
congestion  uniformly  met  with  in  the  vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
some  pathologists  have  regarded  death  fi^om  cold  as  resulting  from  an 
attack  of  apoplexy ;  but  the  symptoms  which  precede  death  do  not  bear 
out  this  view.  Effusions  of  blood  have  not  been  observed,  and  a  mere 
fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  after  death  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify 
this  opinion.  It  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  these  appearances  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  death  from  severe  burns 
and  scalds.  A  man,  sst.  57,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  died  from  exposure 
to  cold  during  a  severe  winter's  night.  The  principal  appearances  were, 
great  congestion  of  blood  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  large 
vessels,  the  blood  fluid  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  a  congested  state  of 
all  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  numerous  spots 
or  patches  of  redness  on  the  skin  (frost-erythema)  and  the  bladder  dis- 
tended with  urine.    (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  2,  140.) 

The  appearance  above  described  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  death  from  cold,  and  a  medical  jurist  will  perceive,  that  in  order 
to  come  to  a  decision  whether,  on  the  discoveiy  of  a  dead  body,  death  has 
taken  place  from  cold  or  not,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  season  of 
the  year,  the  place  and  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  found,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  other  possible  causes 
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of  death  (sucli  as  from  violent  injuries  or  internal  disease),  form  the  only 
basis  for  a  safe  medical  opinion.  Death  from  cold  is  not  to  be  determined 
except  by  negative  or  presumptive  evidence ;  for  there  is  no  organic 
change,  either  externally  or  internally,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  it  to 
enable  a  medical  man  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  most 
common  and  somewhat  characteristic  appearances  met  with  in  death 
from  cold  are,  hoAvever,  as  follows: — pallor  of  the  surface;  an  erythe- 
matous blush  on  the  skin — not  on  the  most  dependent  parts,  and  hence 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  post-mortem  lividity ;  an  unusually  florid  condition 
of  the  blood  ;  and  great  fulness  of  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

In  a  recent  paper  (' Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.'  1883,  vol.  38, 
J).  1)  Dieberg  asserts,  from  his  observations  in  Russia,  that  in  death 
from  cold  the  heart  is  always  fuller  of  blood  than  after  any  other  form 
of  sudden  death,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavities  averaged  nine 
ounces  in  his  cases.  He  thinks  that  excessive  fulness  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  is  the  most  characteristic  appearance  of  death  from  cold. 

Oase  of  murder  hj  cold. — A  man  and  his  wife  were  tried  for  the  murder 
of  their  daughter,  a  girl  set.  11,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 
On  Dec.  28th,  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  severe,  the  woman  com- 
pelled the  deceased  to  get  out  of  her  bed  and  place  herself  in  a  vessel  of 
ice-cold  water.  The  child  cried  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  bath, 
but  she  was  by  violence  compelled  to  remain  in  the  water.  The  deceased 
soon  complained  of  exhaustion  and  dimness  of  sight :  the  prisoner  then 
threw  a  pail  of  iced  water  upon  her  head,  soon  after  which  the  child 
expired.  Death  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  this  maltreatment,  and  the 
woman  was  convicted.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  p.  207 ;  see  also  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  1860,  2,  p.  61.)  This  case  presents  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Such  a  case  could  only  be  proved 
by  circumstances ;  for  there  would  be  no  appearances  in  the  body,  in- 
ternally or  externally,  to  indicate  the  mode  of  death.  We  learn  by  this 
case,  that  the  death  of  infants  or  children  may  be  caused  by  the  external 
application  of  cold  liquids  to  the  skin,  coupled  with  exposure.  It  would 
also  appear,  from  the  facts,  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  sympa- 
thetically affected  through  the  skin,  and  not  through  the  introduction  of 
cold  air  into  the  lungs.  Indeed  it  is  well  known,  from  the  experience  of 
Arctic  travellers,  that  air  of  a  temperature  considerably  below  zero  may 
be  breathed  without  risk,  provided  the  skin  is  kept  warm. 

In  Beg.  v.  Lovell  (Gloucester  Lent  Ass.  1853)  a  woman  was  convicted 
of  the  manslaughter  of  a  child  sst.  4.  The  child,  it  seems,  was  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  the  prisoner,  during  the  month  of  January,  plac^  her  under 
a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  turned  the  cold  water  upon  her.  Lhe  medical 
witness  did  not  consider  that  this  accelerated  death,  but  the  ]ury  ^turned 
a  verdict  of  guilty;  and  on  passing  sentence  Talfourd  J.,  observed  that 
the  verdict  was  based  on  common  sense  and  reason,  although  against  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  witness. 

HEA.T. 

Intense  heat.— The  effect  of  an  intensely  heated  atmosphere  in  causing 
death  has  been  but  little  studied.  In  one  case,  the  captain  of  a  vessel  was 
charged  with  manslaughter,  for  causing  a  man  to  l^e  lashed  withm  a  short 
distance  of  the  stoke-hole  of  a  steam-furnace  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  lhe 
man  died  apparently  from  the  effects  of  this  exposure.  The  engine-rooms 
rsteamers^S  the  topics  have  been  observed  to  have  a  temperature  a.s 
hio-h  as  from  145°  to  160°  P. ;  and  engineers  after  a  time  become  habituated 
to^his  xcessive  hea*,  without  appearing  to  suffer  materially  in  healthy 
In  the  Turkish-bath,  higher  temperatures  than  this  (even  250  F.)  lia^Q 
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■heen  noted,  hut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  serious  symptoms  have  been 
occasionally  produced  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  bath,  and  that  m 
some  cases  death  has  resulted.  In  attempting  to  breathe  air  heated  to 
temperatures  vaiying  from  180°  to  200°  F.,  there  is  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion  a  feelino-  of  dizziness,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  an  efiect  on 
the  i)i-ain  ;  and  the  circulation  is  enoi'mously  quickened. 

In  1861,  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  the  body  of  a  stoker  of  an 
Aberdeen  steamship.  He  had  been  by  trade  a  grocer,  and  was  not  ac- 
customed to  excessive  heat.  While  occupied  before  the  engine-furnace, 
he  was  observed  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and 
when  carried  on  deck  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.  All  that  was  dis- 
covered was  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain:  death 
had  been  caused  by  sudden  apoplexy.  It  is  probable  that  excessive 
temperature  generally  operates  fatally  by  producing  apoplexy,  i.e.  heat- 
apoplexy.  In  some  cases  a  person  may  sink  and  die  suddenly  from 
•exhaustion,  or  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  may  continue  for  some 
time,  and  the  case  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Death  from  sunstroke,  when  not  immediately  fatal,  is  preceded  by 
some  well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  weakness,  giddiness,  headache,  dis- 
turbed vision,  flushing  of  the  face,  followed  by  oppression  and  diflB.culty  of 
breathing  ;  and  in  some  cases  stupor  passing  into  profound  coma.  The 
skin  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  much  greater  than  natural. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  423.)  In  one  case,  a  boy,  aet.  13,  remained  in  a 
state  of  semi- consciousness  for  four  days,  and  then  had  a  cataleptic  seizure. 
('  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  184.)  Passauer  has  considered  this  subject  in 
reference  to  armies  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  1,  185.  In  one 
instance  a  medical  man,  who  suffered  from  an  attack  while  on  a  voyage 
in  the  tropics,  was  able  to  note  and  describe  the  symptoms  from  the 
•commencement  of  the  attack  up  to  the  eighth  day,  when  he  recovered. 
.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  464  ;  also  2,  p.  128.) 

STARVATION. 

A  rare  cause  of  death. — Death  from  the  mere  privation  of  food  is  a  rare 
event,  although,  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  verdicts  of 
coroners'  juries,  its  occurrence  would  not  appear  to  be  uncommon  in  this 
■  and  other  large  cities.  In  1880  four  persons  are  stated  to  have  died  from 
starvation  in  England.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  starvation  should 
be  classed  among  the  forms  of  violent  death,  being  sometimes  the  result  of 
-criminal  neglect  or  inattention  in  the  treatment  of  children  or  of  infirm 
and  decrepit  persons,  and  thus  constituting  homicide ;  or  at  other  times, 
although  rarely,  arising  from  an  obstinate  determination  to  commit  suicide 
m  those  from  whom  all  other  means  o£  self-destruction  are  cut  off. 

Symptoms  and  appearances.— The  symptoms  which  attend  on  protracted 
abstinence  {chronic  sta/rvation)  are  thus  described  by  Rostan  and  Orfila  :— 
In  the  first  instance  pain  is  felt  in  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved  by 
pressure.  The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  livid  or  cadaverous,  the 
eyes  are  wild  and  glistening,  the  breath  hot,  the  mouth  dry  and  parched, 
tne  saliva  thick  and  sparingly  secreted.  An  intolerable  thirst  supervenes, 
wmcn  m  all  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  starvation,  or  privation  of 
tood  Irom  accident,  has  formed  the  most  prominent  symptom.  The  body 
becomes  slowly  emaciated,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  sink,  and  the  prominences 

?ivl  l.  r'iT-P''''''^P*'^*^=  ^^^li^g  of  P^i^  be  so  intense  as  to 
%ltTl  ^  There  is  the  most  complete  prostration  of  strength, 

shorti/r^  1  irT"".  "^^^Pal^le  of  the  least  exertion.  After  a  longer  or 
Ihnr+ff T  ^'^^^^^^     fo^ti^^  odour,  the  mucous  membrane  of 

outlets  becomes  sometimes  red  and  inflamed;  and  death  may  be  pre- 
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ceded  by  delirium,  or  by  convulsions  (' Cours  Elem.  d'Hyg.'  vol.  1,. 
pp.  283  et  seq.  ;  and  Orfila,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  415).  Tlie  symptoms  of 
violent  excitement  described  by  these  writers  have  been  chiefly  witnessed 
an  the  cases  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  they  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  (Orfila,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1, 
p.  415)  ;  or  to  the  drinking  of  wine,  spirits,  salt  water,  or  even  their  own 
urine  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  344).  Refeixing  to  cases  which 
■occurred  diiring  1847,  Donovan  states  that  the  persons  who  suffered 
from  privation  of  food  during  the  Irish  famine  of  that  year  described  the 
pain  of  hunger  as  at  first  very  acute,  but  after  twenty-four  hours  had  been 
passed  without  food,  the  pain  subsided  and  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  sinking,  experienced  principally  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ; 
accompanied  with  insatiable  thirst,  a  strong  desire  for  cold  water,  and 
a  distressing  feeling  of  coldness  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  In 
a  short  time  the  face  and  limbs  became  frightfully  emaciated ;  the  eyes 
acquired  a  peculiarly  wild  stare  ;  the  skin  exhaled  an  offensive  smell,  and 
was  covered  with  a  brownish  filthy-looking  coating,  almost  as  indelible  as 
varnish.  This  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  encrusted  filth,  but 
further  experience  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  secretion  poured  out  from 
the  exhalants  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  sufferer  tottered  in  walk- 
ing, like  a  drunken  man  :  his  voice  was  weak,  like  that  of  a  person  affected 
with  cholera ;  he  whined  like  a  child,  and  burst  into  tears  on  the  sHghtest 
occasion.  In  respect  to  the  mental  faculties,  the  prostration  kept  pace 
with  the  general  wreck  of  bodily  power ;  in  many  there  was  a  state  of 
imbecility,  in  some  almost  complete  idiocy ;  but  in  no  instance  was  there 
delirium  or  mania,  which  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  protracted 
abstinence  among  shipwrecked  mariners.    ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  1848, 

P-67.)  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described,  there  is  m  some  cases 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  suppression  of  the  f seces ;  or,  if  discharged, 
they  are  in  small  quantity,  dry,  and  dark-coloured ;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  and  turbid ;  the  intellect  is  dull.  The  person  may  be 
exhausted,  and  remain  without  motion  in  one  position,  or  be  seized  with 
a  furious  delirium,  which  may  drive  him  to  acts  of  violence.  In  the  last 
stage  the  body  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  emaciation,  and  before 
death  it  evolves  an  offensive  odour,  like  that  of  incipient  putrefaction. 
The  excretions  have  also  a  putrescent  odour.  The  surface  of  the  skin  may 
be  covered  with  spots  (petechiae) ;  and  the  person  finally  dies,  in  some  cases 
slightly  convulsed.  (Orfila,  Op.  cit.  p.  416.)  Chassat  found,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  animals,  that  in  some  instances  the  animal  died  after  leaving-  had 
successive  attacks  of  convulsions.  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  80.)  A 
healthy  man,  set.  65,  was  by  an  accident  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  tor  twenty- 
three  days  without  food.  When  found  he  was  conscious,  and  he  recognized 
and  named  his  deliverers.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  raise 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  so  much  emaciated  as  to  excite  the  surprise  ot 
his  feUow-workmen  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  his  body.  Under  caretui 
treatment  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  an  account  of  his  feelings.  J^or 
the  first  two  days,  hunger  had  been  his  most  urgent  symptom  This  passed 
off,  and  he  then  began  to  suffer  from  severe  thirst,  which  he  allayed  by 
drinking  some  foul  water.  After  ten  days  he  became  so  weak  that  he  was 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot  where  he  had  lam  down._  He  slept  but 
little,  and  not  soundly— never  entirely  losing  the  consciousness  ot  his 
situation.  His  bowels  acted  only  once,  but  he  passed  urine  freely.  1  He 
matter  brought  from  his  bowels  by  injections  was  dark-coloured,  ike 
Meconium,  aSd  very  fcBtid.  He  died  on  the  th  rd  day  after  l---emova  '  in 
.spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  ^^as  m 
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the  followino-  state :— his  features  were  sharp  and  pale,  his  eyes  sunk  ;  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  touch  the  backbone,  which  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  through  it ;  his  body  presented  more  emaciation  than  Sloan 
had  ever  seen  produced  by  disease  ;  he  had  altogether  a  di-ied  appearance, 
like  that  of  mummies  found  in  catacombs:  his  pulse  was  gone;  his 
voice  was  in  a  whisper,  like  the  vox  clwlerica;  there  was  uneasiness, 
increased  by  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  his  intellect  was 
sound,  and  remained  so  until  death.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  265.) 

This  case  confirms  the  observation  of  Donovan,  that  delirium  is  not 
a  necessary  attendant  on  protracted  abstinence,  and  it  proves  that  a  person 
may  die  from  the  effects  of  abstinence  or  starvation,  in  spite  of  the  best- 
directed  efforts  for  his  recovery.  In  the  same  journal  are  reported  the 
cases  of  eight  men  and  a  boy  who  were  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  eight 
days  without  food  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  390)  ;  but  the  symptoms  here 
noted  were  rather  those  of  hunger  than  of  long  abstinence.  They  all 
suffered  from  excessive  thirst ;  they  were  all  troubled  with  ocular  illusions, 
showing  cerebral  excitement.  The  occurrence  of  ocular  spectra,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system,  has  also 
been  noticed  by  Casper.  ('  Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  1,  374.) 
According  to  Martin,  the  emaciation  in  starvation  is  characteristic ;  it  is 
a  withering  or  shrivelling-up  of  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity, 
giving  to  youth  the  aspect  of  age.  Death,  when  not  hastened  by  disease, 
is  slow  and  imperceptible,  or  it  is  precipitated  by  syncope  from  sudden 
effort,  or  by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  Delii'ium  is  not,  according  to  him, 
a  symptom  of  starvation.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  344.) 

The  period  which  it  requires  for  an  individtial  to  perish  from  hunger 
is  subject  to  variation ;  it  will  depend  materially  upon  the  fact  whether 
a  person  has  had  it  in  his  power  or  not  to  take  at  intervals  a  portion  of 
liquid,  to  reHeve  the  overpowering  thirst  which  is  commonly  experienced. 
The  smallest  portion  of  liquid,  thus  taken  occasionally,  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  prolonging  life.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  healthy  person,  under- 
perfect  abstinence,  death  would  not  commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter 
period  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  This  opinion  derives  support  from  the 
results  of  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  abstinence  owing  to  disease 
in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  food.  Age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and 
the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold,  may  accelerate  or  retard  a  fatal  termination. 

There  are  but  few  details  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  died  of  starvation,  and  the  cases  themselves  are  too  rare 
to  enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  body  is  shrunk  and 
emaciated,  and  remarkable  for  its  lightness.  The  skin  is  dry,  shrivelled, 
and  free  from  fat.  The  muscles  are  soft,  deprived  of  fat,  and  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  found  collapsed, 
contracted,  and  empty — the  mucous  membrane  being  thinned  and  some- 
times ulcerated.  The  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  the  great  vessels 
connected  with  these  organs,  are  collapsed  and  destitute  of  blood  ;  the 
heart  and  kidneys  free  from  any  suiTounding  fat;  the  gall-bladder 
distended  with  bile;  the  omentum  shrunk  and  destitute  of  fat.  In 
one  case  (p.  138)  the  body  was  observed  to  be  extremely  emaciated': 
tne  intestines  were  collapsed,  the  stomach  was  distended  with  air,  and 
Slightly  reddened  at  its  greater  extremity.  The  omentum  had  almost 
aisappeared,  and  was  entirely  destitute  of  fat.  The  liver  was  small,  and 
^ne  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile.  The  other  viscera  were  in  their 
normal  state  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  389.)  Tomkins  inspected  the  body 
em«  -T^^i         ^^^'''^  ^""^  staiwation.    The  face  was  much  shrunk  and 

aciatecl ;  the  eyes  were  open,  and  presented  a  fiery  red  appearance, 
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as  intense  as  in  a  case  of  acute  ophthalmia  during  life.  This  red  appear- 
ance has  been  met  with  by  Donovan  in  death  fi-om  exposure  to  cold. 
('  Dub.  Med.  Press.'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66.)  The  skin  was  tough,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  cellular  membrane  to  be  seen.  The  tongue,  lips,  and 
throat  were  dry  and  rough.  A  peculiar  odour  was  exhaled  from  the  body. 
The  lungs  were  shrunk  and  contracted;  the  investing  membrane  was 
slightly  inflamed.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  empty,  but  quite 
healthy ;  the  gall-bladder  was  nearly  full  of  bile,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  were  much  tinged  by  this  liquid.  The  urinary  bladder  was  empty 
and  contracted.    ('  Lancet,'  March,  1838.) 

In  some  cases  inspected  during  the  Irish  famine,  Donovan  states  that 
the  appearances  which  he  witnessed  were  extreme  emaciation,  total 
absorption  of  the  fatty  matter  on-  the  surface  of  the  body,  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  omentum,  and  a  peculiarly  thin  condition  of  the  small 
intestines,  which  in  such  cases  were  so  transparent,  that  if  the  deceased 
had  taken  any  food  immediately  before  death,  the  contents  could  be  seen 
through  the  coats  of  the  bowel :  on  one  occasion  he  was  able  to  recognize 
a  portion  of  raw  green  cabbage  in  the  duodenum  of  a  man  who  had  died 
of  starvation.  This  thin  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  he  looks 
upon  as  the  strongest  proof  of  starvation.  The  gall-bladder  was  usually 
full,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  it  were  much  tinged  by  the  cadaveric 
exudation  of  bile ;  the  urinary  bladder  was  generally  contracted  and 
empty,  and  the  heart  pale,  soft,  and  flabby.  There  was  no  abnormal 
appearance  in  the  brain  or  lungs.  Martin  assigns  as '  a  condition  of  the 
intestines  diagnostic  of  starvation,  that  they  are  not  only  contracted  but 
shrunken  and  diminished  in  size,  shortened  in  length  as  well  as  in  calibre, 
and  like  a  mere  cord,  as  if  the  canal  was  obliterated.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  March  30,  1861.)  He  met  with  this  state  in  three  cases:  once  in 
starvation  from  want  of  food,  and  twice  from  total  obstruction  to  its 
ingestion.  The  following  appearances  were  noticed  in  the  cases  of  two 
children,  named  Aspinall,  who  died  from  starvation — the  elder  aged  one 
year  and  ten  months,  the  younger  four  months.  In  the  body  of  the  elder 
there  was  extreme  emaciation,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  any 
of  the  viscera.  Some  dirty  creamy  fluid,  and  four  cherry-stones,  were  found 
in  the  small  intestines,  but  no  distinctly  f^cal  matter,  a  few  grains  of 
which,  however,  were  found  in  the  large  intestines  :  scarcely  a  trace  of 
fat  was  visible.  In  the  infant  the  same  appearances  were  presented, 
although  the  emaciation  had  not  proceeded  to  the  same  extent.  The 
evidence  produced  on  the  trial  proved  that  the  mother  spent  in  drink  the 
money  given  to  her  for  household  expenses,  and  that  the  children's  food 
and  clothing  were  neglected.  The  prisoners  were  tried  for  ^^^lful  murder, 
in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.  The  judge  ruled  that 
the  wife  was  in  law  the  husband's  servant,  and  if  it  were  proved  that 
he  had  supplied  her  with  sufiEcient  money,  he  must  be  acquitted ;  if  he  had 
not,  the  wife  must  be  acquitted.  The  jury  acquitted  the  man  and  brought 
in  a  verdict  i)f  manslaughter  against  the  woman,  who  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.  ('  Proc.  of  Liverpool  Med.  ^oc.  1855-56.)  In 
some  of  these  alleged  deaths  by  starvation,  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  met 
with.  This  has  been  considered  to  arise  fi^om  want  of  food ;  but  Donovan 
did  not  meet  with  it  in  those  who  died  of  lingering  starvation.  ('  Dub. 
Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66.) 

These  appearances,  in  order  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  ot  death, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the  body;  since, 
as  is  well  known,  they  may  be  produced  by  many  organic  diseases,  and 
death  may  be  thus  due  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  mere  privation  ot  food. 
It  will  not  be  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  emaciation  depends  on 
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disease  or  want  of  food,  unless  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  complete 
liistory  of  the  case.  On  this  account,  in  all  charges  of  homicidal  starva- 
tion the  defence  generally  turns  upon  the  coexistence  of  disease  in  the 
hody,  and  the  sufficiency  of  this  to  account  for  death.  (See,  in  reference 
to  medical  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Prylce,  Chelmsford 
Sum.  Ass.  1840 ;  and  Beg.  v.  Staunton  and  Blwdes,  post,  p.  142.) 

The  editor  of  the  present  edition  believes  that  the  only  diagnostic  signs 
of  starvation  are — emaciation,  absence  of  fat  from  the  body,  distension  of 
the  gall-bladder,  and  a  peculiar  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  intestines,  which  may  become 
extremely  translucent. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  medical  evidence  of  death  from  starva- 
tion were  well  illustrated  in  Eeg.  v.  Mitchell  (Oxford  Lent  Ass.  1861). 
The  accused,  a  naval  surgeon,  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  his 
female  servant,  a  woman  set.  24,  by  withholding  from  her  sufficient  food. 
The  evidence  failed  to  support  this  charge,  although  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  deceased  had  died  either  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  food  which  she  had  taken,  or  had  it  in  her 
power  to  take,  was  not  adequate  to  support  life.  One  of  the  princijDal 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  saw  deceased  for  the  first  time  on 
Jan.  4th,  found  the  woman  feeble,  emaciated,  and  suffering  from  ex- 
haustion :  she  complained  of  great  weakness  and  giddiness.  There  was 
no  natural  disease  to  which  these  symptoms  could  be  refeiTed.  In  spite  of 
her -removal,  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  she  died  in  five  days  (Jan.  9th). 
On  inspection  there  were  no  appearances  to  account  for  death  from  natural 
causes.  The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  so  light  that  it  only  weighed 
fifty  pounds  ;  and  there  was  no  fat.  The  intestines  were  thin  and  transparent 
in  parts  ;  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  were  much  contracted.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  fat  from  the  omentum  and  mesentery  :  the  gall- 
bladder was  much  distended  with  bile.  The  other  organs  of  the  body  were 
healthy,  and  there  was  no  disease  in  any  part  to  account  for  the  emaciation. 
Two  medical  gentlemen  confirmed  this  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  the  appearances  were  consistent  either  with  death  from  starva- 
tion or  insufficiency  of  food,  or  with  the  non-assimilation  of  food.  It  was 
suggested  in  defence  that  deceased  might  have  died  from  chronic  diarrhoea  ; 
but  there  was  no  proof  that  this  had  existed  to  a  degree  to  account  for 
her  death,  and  during  the  last  five  days  of  her  life,  it  was  proved  that 
she  did  not  suffer  from  diarrhoea  at  all.  The  statement  of  the  deceased 
went  to  show  that  food  was  not  withheld  from  her,  and  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  The  cause  of  death  is,  however,  a  separate  question  fi'om  his 
alleged  cnminality.  On  this  point  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
opinion  given  by  the  three  medical  witnesses  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
justified  by  the  facts  which  they  had  observed.  The  symptoms  and 
appearances,  as  well  as  the  entire  absence  of  any  natural  disease  to  account 
tor  them  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  deceased  could  not  have  taken 
sumcient  food  to  support  life,  or  that  that  which  she  took  was  not  properly 
assimilated ;  and  m  either  case  the  symptoms  and  appearances  would  be 
lovllu  P™tracted  abstinence  or  starvation.    As  she  was  of  a 

scrotulous  habit,  and  of  weak  constitution,  and  the  weather  at  the  time  she 
Tau^P.  f  I"^,  ^""'^  remarkably  cold,  it  is  probable  that  these  indirect 
was  si^JFrilr  .'^i'-^"'"  '  '^'"'^  ^^■'^^^^  °f  insufficient  nutriment.  It 
S  K  '      *S  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'^  of  death  from  starva- 

and 'rlolfr   '  ?       ^.^^  ^'"^  deceased  became  delirious  ; 

be  trap  ST'  ''''''  alleged  IS  not  a  symptom  of  starvation.  This  may 
not^ffil' '^f '  '•i'^V^'''  occuii-ence  of  deliiium  in  this  instance  was 

su&cient  to  set  aside  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  symptoms  and  the 
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general  condition  of  tlie  body  of  deceased.  Delirium  may  be  the  result  of 
great  bodily  weakness,  on  whatever  cause  depending  :  it  is  probably  more 
rare  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhosa  than  in  those  of  protracted  abstinence. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  its  presence  or  absence  on 
these  occasions,  since  experience  shows  that  there  are  few  cases  of  starva- 
tion accurately  observed  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  strictly 
accordant :  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  occun-ence  of 
delirium  before  death  would  justify  a  medical  witness  in  asserting  that 
death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  starvation,  when  the  condition  of  the 
body  and  the  whole  history  of  the  case  allowed  of  no  other  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  facts. 

In  1877,  a  man  named  Staunton,  his  mistress  Alice  Rhodes,  his  brother, 
and  his  brother's  wife  were  tried  and  convicted  (C.  0.  C.  Sept.  1877,  Beg. 
V.  Staunton  and  Rhodes)  of  the  murder  of  Harriet  Staunton,  the  wife  of 
the  first-named  prisoner.  Harriet  Staunton  was  a  woman,  set.  40—50,  of 
weak  intellect ;  her  husband  had  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  Alice 
Rhodes.  The  deceased  and  the  prisoners  all  lived  together  in  a  small 
house  in  the  countiy.  She  appears  to  have  been  submitted  to  a  systematic 
course  of  cruelty  and  neglect ;  and,  as  was  alleged,  this  was  carried  to  the 
extent  of  starving  the  woman  to  death.  Just  previous  to  her  decease 
she  was  removed  to  a  lodging  at  Penge,  where  she  died  shortly  after 
she  was  seen  by  a  medical  man.  The  circumstances,  and  the  mode  of 
her  death  (coma,  rigidity  of  one  arm,  and  unequal  pupils)  giving  rise  to 
suspicion,  an  inquest  was  held,  and  an  inspection  made.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  appearances  observed  after  death  : — the  body  was 
emaciated  and  very  dirty ;  lice,  and  eggs  of  lice  and  bugs,  were  in  the 
hair;  the  skin,  like  parchment,  was  drawn  tightly  over  the  face;  the 
breasts  and  the  abdomen  were  shrunken.  The  brain  was  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  recent  patch  of  tubercular  deposit  upon  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  about  the  size  of  a 
fourpenny  piece.  There  was  post-mortem  fulness  of  the  vessels.  There 
was  no  trace  of  meningitis,  no  eifusion,  the  presence  of  adhesions  was 
doubtful,  and  the  base  of  the  brain  was  healthy.  The  heart  was  small_  in 
weight,  empty,  and  healthy.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  which  was 
the  seat  of  inactive  tubercular  deposit.  There  was  no  disease  or  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum.  The  omentum  was  scarcely  visible.  The 
o-all-bladder  was  full.  The  stomach  had  some  undigested  food  m  it,  con- 
sisting of  milk  and  chopped  or  chewed  egg,  which  was  distinctly  visible 
through  the  thinned  coats  of  the  stomach.  There  was  a  patch  of  in- 
flammation on  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  on  the  lesser  curvature.  The 
intestines  were  collapsed,  shrivelled,  and  completely  empty  ihe  rectum 
was  congested.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  fat  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  All  the  organs  were  considerably  below  the  normal  weight.  ISo 
poison  was  found  in  the  body.  At  the  trial  very  positive  statements  were 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  woman's  death  having  been  starvation ;  under 
the  influence  of  these  opinions  the  judge  summed  up  the  case  m  a  manner 
which  led  to  a  conviction.  The  case  excited  a  large  amount  of  interest  ; 
and  subsequent  to  the  trial  several  eminent  medical  men  came  forward,  and 
save  emphatic  expression  to  opinions  that  there  was  no  medical  proof  that 
the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  wilful  starvation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  had  not  some  of  this  evidence  been  excluded  at  the  trial  by  legal 
technicalities,  no  conviction  for  murder  would  have  taken  place  Ihe  cross- 
examination  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  ehcited  the  tact 
thrthere  were  miliary  tubercles  in  the  brain.  Indeed,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  ^ow,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  that 
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the  woman  might  have  died  from  disease,  and  that,  at  all  events,  culpable 
neo-lect  to  provide  the  poor  creature  -with  such  comforts  as  her  condition 
demanded  might  well  have  brought  about  her  death.  Alice  Rhodes 
eventually  received  a  free  pardon,  it  being  difficult  to  hold  her  legally- 
responsible  for  the  result ;  and  the  three  other  prisoners  had  their  capital 
sentences  commuted. 

Vohmtary  starvation.  Pretended  fasting. — There  are  a  few  cases  re- 
corded in  which  persons'  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  food,  liquid  or 
solid,  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  Suicide,  as  a  result  of  perfect 
abstinence,  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare:  the  person  cannot  resist  the 
intolerable  thirst,  or  the  desire  for  food,  when  placed  within  his  reach.  As 
it  requires  a  period  of  at  least  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  destruction  of  life 
under  these  circumstances,  i.e.  in  the  aczde  form  of  starvation,  the  resolu- 
tion to  abstain  can  rarely  be  maintained,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
destruction  starvation  would  never  be  resorted  to,  except  where  all  other 
means  of  destroying  life  were  removed. 

Pretended  fasting  has  been  a  subject  of  imposture  at  various  times. 
The  case  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tetbury,  is  noticed  by  most  medical  jurists, 
as  showing  how  easily  even  the  educated  public  may  be  deceived,  and 
how  lucrative  siich  an  imposition,  when  it  has  once  taken  hold  of  the 
pubhc  mind,  may  become.  According  to  her  account,  she  began  to  abstain 
from  food  in  March,  1807,  and  continued  fasting  for  six  years.  It  was  then 
discovered,  by  close  watching,  that  her  daughter  secretly  gave  her  food  and 
drink.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  during  the  last  watch,  she  had  no  food 
of  any  kind  for  a  period  of  nine  days  and  nine  nights.  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.' 
l,  p.  58.)  An  imposture  of  this  kind  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most 
minute  observation.  The  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  the  Welsh  Fasting  Oirl 
(Dec.  1869),  shows  that  a  watch  too  strictly  kept  may  have  the  imposture 
revealed  by  the  actual  death  of  the  person.  This  girl,  set.  13,  is  stated  to 
have  voluntarily  abstained  from  any  kind  of  food  for  a  period  of  tioo  years. 
She  had  kept  her  bed  during  that  time— lying  in  it  decorated  as  a  bride* 
visited  by  hundreds  of  persons— in  fact,  she  was  thus  publicly  exhibited 
by  her  parents  as  a  girl  of  miraculous  powers.  Her  lips  were  moistened 
with  water  once  a  fortnight,  but,  according  to  the  parents,  no  food  was 
taken  Four  professional  nurses  were  set  to  watch  the  girl,  and  the  result 
was  that  after  passing  through  the  usual  stages  of  actual  starvation,  she 
died  on  the  ninth  day.  She  refused  to  take  food  at  any  time,  and 
TOluntarily  accepted  a  lingering  death  rather  than  reveal  the  imposture. 
Her  parents  and  those  around  her  allowed  her  to  die.  An  inquest  was 
^eld,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  gave  the  following  appearances :— The 
body  was  plump  and  well-formed ;  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  much 
wir«  1  '        hT/*^'"^?  y,^^  a^c^  of  proper  consistency.  There 

Z  .\  ^  ^^/''"'^  ^^^^  ^°         *°  beneath  the  skin  of 

con^J^'r  T  ^^^^P^onf-^ls  of  ^  semi-gelatinous  substance  of  the 

we  emntv  !T"P'  t°^^  ""^^  ^He  small  intestines 

Tlon  3  ^'  ?  P^'ff  ^ted  "0  attenuation  or  thinning  of  the  coats.  In  the 
state  wHci  mtht  hr  iT'^         "  -^id\xcrement  in  a  hard 

or  lo^  Jer  T^?K*  ^^^^  ^'f  '  ^^^ording  to  the  witness,  a  fortnight 
tendecf  with  Me  .  vi  ^^^^^^^  ^^f  gall-bladder  was  greatly  dis- 
Wadder  was  empty         ^        ^"""^  '^^'"^  ^^""^  ^^^Ithj,  and  the  ui'inary 

died^froSSiSn^''''lf       ^^1^^        *°  th^t  the  child  had 

vercHct  o^clLth  °*  starvation,  and  the  jury  returned  a 

parents  in  nofc  nrW  result  of  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 

m  not  admmisteruig  the  food.    They  were  tried  on  a  charge  of 
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manslaughter  {Beg.  y.  Jacobs  and  wife;  Carmarthen  Sum.  Ass.  1870.)  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  defence  to  refer  death  to  shock,  and  not  to  the 
want  of  food.  The  medical  facts  relied  upon  in  support  of  this  theory 
were  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  thinning- 
of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  ;  but,  as  was  very  properly  pointed  out 
('  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  150),  these  conditions  are  only  likely  to  be  met  with 
after  long  or  chronic  fasting,  where  the  person  has  survived  many  weeks 
on  insufficient  or  innutritions  food.  In  the  case  of  this  girl  the  only  proved 
abstinence  from  food  was  during  the  last  eight  days  of  her  life,  and  this 
period  of  time  would  not  suffice  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  fat  and  the 
thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  The  prisoners  were  convicted  of 
causing  the  death  of  their  child  by  criminal  negligence.  The  father  was. 
sentenced  to  twelve  months',  and  the  mother  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  132.) 

In  addressing  the  jury,  Hannen,  J.,  said  :  'that  although  the  unhappy 
victim  herself  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  consenting  party  to 
the  fraud,  yet  parents  were  bound  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  children  of 
tender  years  :  and  if  the  prisoners — in  order  to  avoid  detection  of  the  fraud 
which  they  had  entered  upon,  had  refused  their  daughter  food,  they  were 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  this  case,  the  food  necessary  to  support  life 
was  not  supplied  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days.  If  the  jury  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  died  because  during  those  eight  days  she 
had  had  no  food,  he  presumed  that  they  would  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  the  two  preceding  years  she  had  been  supplied  with  food,' 
This  appeal  to  common  sense  should  suffice  to  prevent  a  belief  in  any  more 
'  fasting  '  impostures ;  but  has  failed  of  its  effect.  The  desire  of  a  section 
of  the  public  to  know  whether  a  human  being  could  live  two  years  without 
food  has  thus  been  gratified  at  the  cost  of  life.  Any  person  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  physiology  would  know  that  the  application  of  the 
test  of  watching,  if  really  efficient,  could  only  end  in  death. 

In  1880,  Dr.  Tanner,  an  American  physician,  entered  upon,  and  is 
stated  to  have  successfully  accomplished,  a  forty  days'  fast.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  a  great  imposture,  or  a  remarkable  feat  of  foolhardy 
endurance.  The  conditions  under  which  he  was  watched  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Water  was  taken,  at  times  freely ;  and  at  one  time  it 
is  said  that  he  increased  in  weight  upon  a  water  dietary.  ('  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.'  1880,  2,  p.  215.)  No  complete  medical  history  of  this  case  has  been 
published.  '  Tanner  is  stated  to  have  had  several  imitators. 

Legal  reZaiiows.— Starvation  is  commonly  the  result  of  accident  or 
liomicide;  but  this  is  a  question  purely  for  the  decision  of  a  jury,  and  can 
seldom  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence.  The  withholding  of  food  from 
an  infant  forms  a  case  of  homicide  by  starvation,  on  which  a  medical 
opinion  may  be  occasionally  required.  Gui-ney,  B.,  held  that  the  mother, 
and  not  the  father,  was  bound  to  supply  sustenance  to  ^Ti  mf ant  at  the 
breast.  The  child  in  this  case  was  ten  weeks  old,  and  the  father  was 
charged  with  wilful  murder,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  supplied  it 
with  food.  The  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill,  tinder  the  instructions  of  the 
judge,  upon  the  ground  above  stated.  (Bex  r.  Davey,  Exeter  Lent  Ass. 
1835  )  But  it  is  probable  that  there  were  particular  circumstances  m 
the  case  which  led  to  this  decision.  The  facts  may  be  of  such  a  naW 
as  to  inculpate  the  father,  by  proving  that  he  was  accessory  to  the  death 
nf  the  child.  But  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  charged  with  the 
murder  of  an  apprentice  to  the  husband,  by  using  him  m  a  l^arbarous 
manner  and  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  was  that  the  boy  had  died 
from  debiBy  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  nour  shment,  it  was  held  that 
^hTwife  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  hushand. 
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and  not  of  the  wife,  to  provide  sufficient  food  and  nourishment  for  an 
apprentice.  (Bex  v.  Squire,  Starkie,  vol.  2,  p.  947.)  Starvation  is  rare 
as  an  act  of  homicide,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  implies 
by  this  the  absolute  deprivation  of  food  ;  for  if  that  which  is  furnished  to 
a  person  be  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  of  improj^er  quality,  and  death  be 
the  consequence,  malice  being  at  the  same  time  proved,  then  the  ofiPender 
equally  subjects  himself  to  a  charge  of  murder.  Many  years  since  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Broiviirigg,  who  was  accustomed  to  take  parish 
apprentices,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  two  childi-en,  who 
had  died  in  consequence  of  the  bad  quality  and  small  quantity  of  food 
furnished  to  them  by  the  prisoner. 

The  baby-farming  cases,  which  have  led  to  trials  for  murder  (Beg.  v. 
Mary  Hall  and  Margaret  Waters,  0.  0.  C.  July,  1871),  have  shown  that 
murder  by  starvation  has  been  secretly  carried  on,  and  the  lives  of  many 
infants  have  been  thus  destroyed.  It  was  proved  in  the  above  case  by 
medical  evidence  that  the  food  supplied  was  improper  and  insufficient,  and 
that  the  children  were  drugged  with  opiates.  The  evidence  showed  on 
the  part  of  the  accused,  not  merely  culpable  neglect,  but  a  deliberate 
intention  to  destroy  life. 
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SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY— SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MENSES— PROMINENCE  OP  THE 
ABDOMEN— CHANGES  IN  THE  BREASTS— QUICKENINfi— SOUNDS  OF  THE  Fa5TAL 
HEART— CHANGES  IN  THE  MOUTH  AND  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS— FEIGNED  PEEG- 
jjANCT— DE  VENTRE  INSPICIENDO— PDBA  OF  PREGNANCY  IN  BAR  OF  EXECDTION 
—THE  JURY  OP  MATRONS— CONCEALMENT  OP  PREGNANCY— PREGNANCY  IN  THE 
DEAD— IMPREGNATION  IN  A  STATE  OF  UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  subiect  of  Pregnancy,  in  so  far  as  the  proofs  of  this  condition  in  a 
living  female  are  concerned,  rarely  demands  the  attention  of  a  medical 
inrist  If  we  except  the  few  instances  in  which  a  magistrate  requires  an 
opinion  from  a  medical  man  respecting  the  pregnancy  of  a  pauper  female 
brouo-ht  before  him,  there  are  only  two  cases  in  the  English  law  m  which 
pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified  ;  and  these  so  seldom  present  themselves 
that  the  questions  connected  with  the  pregnant  state,  rather  belong  to  the 
science  than  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Suppression  of  the  menses.-lt  is  wellknownthat  in  the  greater  number 
of  healttiy  females,  so  soon  as  conception  has  taken  p  ace,  this  secretion  is 
Arrested  But  th^re  are  cases  recorded  which  show  that  women  m  whom 
Se  menses  have  never  appeared,  or  have  appeared  and  ceased  may  become 
pregnant.  This,  howevei^  is  allowed  by  all  accouchenrs  to  be_  rare ;  and 
whfn  ^  occurs  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  other  signs  m  order  to 
toL  the  quertion  of  pregnancy  Irregularity  as  to  the  period  at 
vhSrthe  function  takes  place  is  common  among  -7-;  J.^^^^^^^^  ^s 
nnre  after  conception  may  make  a  pregnancy  appear  short  A  case  is 
r^portedln  whicS  a  woma^  was  married  in  the  — ^^^J^^^^ 
mLses  continued  after  -  ^^^^^^^^^  L  wLfn  IS^^^^^^^^^ 

tHoug|thatshewaso^^^^^^^^ 

April  30,  lasy.;    xt  is  weu  r^rpo-nfincv  the  menses  may  become 

the  uterus  under  which,  ^"-^^P^f  !,^;^Xft?SsclL^^^^  when  once  set  . 
suppressed.    The  reported  the 

up,  is  not  a  childi-ei,  eight  in 

case  of  a  woman  Avho  for  sixteen  :^ears  j^^^^  any  appearance  of  the 

number,  without  having  had  during  that  PJ^o  ^  his  own  knowledge 
menses.  Reid  mentions  five  ^"^^^^XitS  J^^^^^  cessation 
in  which  women  became  P-^g^^|^\^°f.^\*^^^^^^^^  is  confirmed  by 

of  the  discWe.    (  W^^^  ,f  ,  ,^n.r 

the  observations  o±  others     xoun  cu        ,  ^        menses  as  a  con- 

M„d  i'^-^fJZlyt^klSX  SctTbyle  good  health  which 
sequence  of  .^^"^{'^lu  «  ^  aiBe!.sc  ma,y  coincide  with  pi-egniincy,  jet  «■ 
c\rfrp.:Sn:;"l  brlble  ^  esti,naL  fcon>  the  sjn=pto„.,  to  wh.ch 
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cause  the  suppression  is  really  due.  On  the  other  hand,  a  discharge 
analogous  to  the  menstrual  sometimes  manifests  itself,  not  merely  for 
several  periods  in  a  pregnant  woman,  but  during  the  whole  course  of 
preo-nancy.  (Murphy's  '  Obst.  Rep.'  1844,  p.  9 ;  also  Henke's  '  Zeitschr. 
der°S.  A.'  844,  p.  265.)  Whitehead  collected  seven  well-marked  instances 
of  menstruation  diu-ing  pregnancy.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  218.)  These  facts 
show  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion  ;  and  not  assert  that, 
because  a  discharge  continues,  pregnancy  cannot  possibly  exist,  or,  because 
there  is  no  discharge,  a  female  must  be  pregnant.  The  retention  of  the 
menses  mthin  the  uterus  from  any  cause  may  produce  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  and  give  rise  to  most  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

Feigned  menstruation. — The  menses  maybe  either  suppressed  or  retained ; 
but  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  for  the  concealment  of  her  condition, 
a  woman  may  feign  menstruation.  Montgomery  detected  a  case  of  this 
kind,  by  the  examination  of  the  areolae  of  the  breasts.  The  woman  had 
stained  her  linen  with  blood  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  menses 
continued,  but  she  subsequently  admitted  that  this  was  an  imposition.  It 
has  been  stated  that  there  are  differences  between  menstrual  and  ordinary 
blood,  but  there  are  no  certain  chemical  means  of  distinguishing  them. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  566.) 

Prominence  of  the  abdomen. — A  gradual  and  progressive  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  is  a  well-marked  character  of  pregnancy :  the  skin  becomes 
stretched,  and  the  navel  almost  obliterated.  This  enlargement  in  general 
begins  to  be  obvious  about  the  third  month,  although  there  are  some 
women  in  whom  the  enlargement  may  not  become  perceptible  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month,  or  even  later :  still  it  may  be  detected  on  examination. 
In  fact,  this  sig-n  can  never  be  absent  in  pregnancy,  although  it  may  not 
be  so  apparent  in  some  women  as  it  is  in  others.  The  objection  which 
exists  to  it  is,  that  numerous  morbid  causes  may  give  rise  to  prominence 
of  the  abdomen.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  we  have  occasion  to 
witness  in  the  various  kinds  of  dropsy,  or  in  suppressed  and  retained 
menses — diseases  which,  in  several  instances,  have  been  mistaken  for 
pregnancy.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which,  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  menstruation  and  the  absence  of  quickening,  the 
gravid  uterus  has  been  actually  tapped  by  mistake  for  an  ovarian  tumour  : 
the  operation  being  speedily  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  full-grown  child' 
(Whitehead  '  On  Abortion,'  p.  186.)  But  the  history  of  a  case  will  in 
general  enable  a  practitioner  to  form  an  opinion.  A  case  of  suppressed 
menstruation,  strongly  simulating  pregnancy,  is  reported  by  Ruttel. 
(Henke  s  '  Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  240.)  The  enlargement  may  be  owino-  to 
clisease— 1st,  when  it  has  been  observed  by  a  woman  for  a  time  longer 
than  the  whole  period  of  gestation ;  2nd,  when  it  has  been  accompanied 
t)y  a  generally  diseased  condition  of  the  system ;  and  3rd,  when  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  most  embarrassing 
cases  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  abdominal  disease  coexists  with 

S^T-^'  •  .   i''*''^^  ^^'^^^         sol^e  the  question,  and  a 

medical  jurist  should  give  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.    (On  a  case  ik  which 

WMp  f  iT''^?''*''''^'' Vregn^ncj,  see  'Lancet,'  Oct.  16,  1847,  p.  408.) 
muscle!  ?>:^^^  enlarges  from  pregnancy,  the  margins  of  the  abdominal 

SaL  non    '  f'^fy/f^^^-^  the  navel  is  less  depressed,  and 

faSs  t  Sr''        ^'^'^  sui^ounding  skin.    As  piegnancy  ad- 

Saiacter  of  .7''  "^^'^  fominent,  and  in  the  last  month  it  afsumei  the 
Tchani  tT""!'  ^^^^^^  «J  ^  depression.    (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  209.) 
^nd  ^oSenl  t^/^^^^-These  organs  in  a  pregnant  woman  are  full 

<:oloa?  wh  Ob  I  T^l"^  ^iPPl««  ^"^^'^i-go  changes  of 

which  are  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  pregnant  state.    A  mere 
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fulness  or  pam  in  the  breasts,  and  even  in  some  rare  instances  tlie  secretion 
of  milk,  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy.  Severe  uterine  or 
ovarian  irritation  may  cause  the  breasts  to  become  painful  and  swoUen. 
The  fulness  of  the  breasts  from  pregnancy  is  not  commonly  observable  until 
about  the  second  month.  A  more  or  less  transparent  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  and  can  be  expressed  from  the  nipples.  This 
secretion  of  milk  may  occur  in  a  non-pregnant  female  as  a  i-esult  of  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease.  These  cases,  however,  are  not  very  common ;  but  after 
a  woman  has  once  secreted  milk,  the  secretion  is  easily  reproduced  in  the 
breasts  by  very  slight  causes  quite  independently  of  pregnancy. 

The  areola  is  generally  observed  during  pregnancy  to  become  consider- 
ably darker  in  colour  and  larger  in  diameter.  The  skin  of  which  the  areola 
is  formed  is  soft,  moist,  and  slightly  tumid.  The  little  glandular  follicles 
about  it  are  prominent,  and  often  bedewed  with  a  secretion  ;  the  change 
of  colour  has  been  the  most  attended  to.  The  areolse  are  commonly  well- 
marked  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy — the  intensity 
of  colour  being  the  last  condition  of  the  areola  to  appear.  The  prominence 
of  the  glandular  follicles  does  not  always  exist  in  pregnancy,  and  the  areola 
may  become  large  and  dark-coloured  from  other  causes:  consequently  these 
signs  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  corroborative.  In  females  of  dark 
complexion,  the  areolae  are  naturally  dark  irrespective  of  pregnancy  ;  and 
in  some  advanced  cases  these  changes  in  the  areolae  are  entirely  absent.. 
('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1848,  p.  693.)  Dui-ing  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy the  "  secundary  areola  "  becomes  developed,  and  when  well-mai'ked 
forms,  according  to  Playfair  and  others,  a  very  characteristic  appearance.. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  minute  discoloured  spots  all  round  the  areola 
where  the  pigmentation  is  fainter,  resembling  spots  from  which  the  colour 
has  been  discharged  by  a  shower  of  drops  of  w^ater.  Coincident  mth  the 
appearance  of  this  secundary  areola,  silvery-white  streaks  are  often  seen 
on  the  breasts,  especially  in  women  the  texture  of  whose  skin  is  fine. 
Montgomery  described  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  the  existence  of  a  brown  line 
extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  especially  in  females  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  a  dark-coloured  but  not  raised  areola  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  around  the  navel ;  but  this  also  may  be  produced  by  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease. 

Quichening. — The  signs  above  given  are  applicable  to  the  early  as  well 
as  to  the  late  stages  of  utero-gestation ;  but  that  w^hich  we  have  here  to 
consider  is  one  which  is  rarely  manifested  until  about  the  foui^th  or  fifth 
month.  Quickening  is  the  name  applied  to  peculiar  sensations  experienced 
by  a  woman  about  this  stage  of  pregnancy.  The  symptoms  are  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  first  perception  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  Avhich  occur 
when  the  uterus  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis ;  and  to  these  movements,  as- 
well  as  probably  to  a  change  of  position  in  the  uterus,  the  sensation  is  per- 
haps really  due.  The  movements  of  the  foetus  are  perceptible  to  the  mother 
before  they  are  made  e^ddent  by  an  external  examination.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  '  quick,'  signifying  living ;  as,  at  the  time 
-when  medical  science  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  considered  that  the  foetus 
only  received  vitality  when  the  mother  experienced  the  sensation  of  its 
motion.  On  the  occurrence  of  quickening  there  is  generally  a  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  indicated  by  syncope,  nausea,  and  other  distressing 
symptoms.  After  a  short  time  the  woman  recovers ;  and  if  sickness  has 
hitherto  attended  the  pregnant  state,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to 
disappear  when  the  period  of  quickening  has  passed.  ,    ,     ,   ^  . 

No  evidence  but  that  of  the  woman  herself  can  establish  the  fact  ot 
quickenino- ;  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  since,  in  some  cases 
in  which  "pregnancy  is  an  object  of  medico-legal  importance,  proof  of 
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.  ,     .  flpmnnclecT  bv  law.    Rekl  remarks  ('Lancet,'  Sept. 

TrmT?  W  wi  ^  ripect  to'this  sign,  that  few  women  can  tell  the 
10,  1853,  P- j^^^j^  Jst  feel  it ;  and  a  large  proportion  cannot  p  ace 
exact  day  on  ^^^^^^^l  ^  _  ,l_g  which  is  of  little  assistance  m  the  calcn- 
it  within  f/'-^^g^^lS^S^^^  Women  who  profess  to  be  most 

lation  of  the  prob^^^^^^^^^^^  %  quickening  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the 
r?  Verel  much  self-deception  as  to^his  symptom.  The  discovery  of 
S  ^nP^ts  S  a  child  by  aS  examiner  is  a  proof  that  the  usual  period 

S'orcrenSI  if  past  but  tLir  non-discovery  ^at  the  time  of  examination 
^nrmoof  whatever  that  the  woman  has  not  quickened  ;  since  the  move- 
nentsC  by  no  means  constant,  and  may  be  accidentally  suspended  even 
at  seve^^l  Successive  examinations.  Cases  every  now  and  then  occur  m 
which  healthy  women  do  not  experience  the  sensation  of  quickening  during 
The  whole  com-se  of  pregnancy  ;  and  the  movements  of  the  child  may  be 
at  n^tinie  perceptible  to  the  examiner.  The  uncertainty  of  quickening  as 
a  sign  of  pregnancy  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention. 
Women  have  been  known  to  mistake  other  sensations  for  it,  and  m  the 
end  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were  not  pregnant.  A  woman  may 
declare  that  she  has  felt  quickening  when  she  has  not.  Quickening,  then 
(so  far  as  it  concerns  the  statement  of  the  woman),  cannot  be  I'ehed  on  as 
a  proof  of  pregnancy ;  but  if  the  movements  of  the  child  can  be  ielt  by  the 
examiner  through  the  abdomen,  this  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  woman 
being  pregnant,  but  of  her  having  passed  the  period  of  quickening. 

We  may  next  consider  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  this  symptom 
ordinarily  occurs.  Our  law  seems  to  infer  that  it  is  a  constant,  unrtorm, 
and  well-marked  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  some  instances 
it  insists  upon  proof  accordingly.  Taking  the  general  experience  ot 
accoucheurs,  quickening  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  week 
of  pregnancy;  but  the  greater  number  of  instances  occur  between  the 
iiuelftha,nd  sixteenth  week,  or  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  week 
after  the  last  menstruation.  Ahlfeld  gives,  as  an  average  of  43  cases,  1327 
clays.  Reid  considered  it  to  denote  about  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,^  or 
eighteenth  week  of  pregnancy.  The  date  corresponds  to  the  termination 
of°the  fourth  calendar  month.  One  of  his  patients  did  not  feel  this 
symptom  until  the  seventh  calendar  month.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  10,  1853.) 
It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  quickening  takes  place  exactly  at  the  end  of 
four  calendar  months  and  a  half,  but  it  mostly  occurs  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  this  period.  Many  women  estimate  that  they  are  four  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy  when  they  quicken,  but  this  mode  of  calculation 
is  open  to  numerous  fallacies.  Rodrigue  knew  a  lady  who  invariably 
quickened  at  two  months,  and  went  full  seven  months  after,  with  all  her 
children — five  in  number.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  339.) 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movements  of  the  child 
may  sometimes  be  detected  about  the  third  or  fourth,  at  others  not  until 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  and  in  other  instances  not  at  all  throughout 
pregnancy.    Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  movements  of  the  child 
have  indisputably  existed,  they  are  not  always  to  be  perceived ;  hence 
several  examinations  should  be  resorted  to,  before  any  opinion  can  be  fairly 
expressed  from  their  absence.    The  best  mode  of  examining  the  abdomen 
for  foetal  movements  is  to  allow  the  hand  to  remain  at  rest  on  the  abdomen. 
If  the  patient  has  quickened  recently,  the  impulse  is  slight,  and  generally 
at  only  one  spot,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  same.    Should  she  have 
advanced  further,  then  the  movements  will  be  more  rolling,  and  the  parts 
of  the  child  be  detected  at  the  same  time.    In  making  these  examinations 
a  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  previously  immersing  the  hand  in  cold 
■water,  and  then  suddenly  applying  it  to  the  abdomen.    When  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  child  are  distinctly  perceived  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
they  constitute  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy ;  but  their  non-discovery  at  a 
particular  time  is  no  proof  that  a  woman  is  not  preg-nant.  There  is  a  source 
ot  fallacy  which  may  present  itself  when  a  Avoman  is  desirous  of  makino- 
It  appear  that  she  is  pregnant— namely,  that  she  may  simulate  the  move° 
ments  of  a  child  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Medical 
practitioners  of  repute  have  been  deceived  for  a  time  by  this  artifice,  but 
this  occurred  before  the  use  of  chloroform  or  the  stethoscope. 

Soimcls  of  the  fmtal  Ziearf.— Another  sign  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
auscultation.  By  the  application  of  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  to  the  abdomen, 
at  or  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  (rarely  earlier),  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart  may  be  recognized  and  counted.  These  pulsations  are  not 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  arteries  of  the  mother;  they  are  much  more 
rapid,  and  thus  with  care  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.  Their  frequency 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  state  of  gestation,  being  usually  160  at  the 
fifth,  and  120  at  the  ninth  month.  Rarely,  however,  the  foetal  pulse  may 
descend  to  SO  or  even  60  beats  per  minute.  This  sign,  when  present,  not 
only  establishes  the  fact  of  pregnancy  beyond  all  dispute,  but  show^s  that 
the  child  is  living.  The  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  is,  however,  not  always 
perceptible  :  when  the  child  is  dead,  of  course  it  will  not  be  met  with ;  but 
its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  child,  because  the  hearing  of  the 
pulsations  by  an  examiner  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  position  of  the 
child's  body,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  the  presence  of  disease,  and 
other  circumstances.  Thus  the  sounds  may  be  distinctly  heart  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another ;  they  may  be  absent  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
and  then  -vvill  reappear :  so  that  although  their  presence  aifords  the  strongest 
affirmative  evidence,  their  absence  furnishes  uncertain  negative  evidence ; 
:and  several  examinations  should  be  made  in  the  latter  case,  before  an 
opinion  is  formed.  The  earliest  time  at  which  the  pulsations  may  be 
heard  has  been  stated  to  be  about  the  fourth  month,  but  they  will  be  best 
heard  after  the  sixth  month.  The  reason  why  the  sounds  of  the  foetal 
heart  are  not  always  perceived,  is  owing  not  only  to  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  child,  but  to  the  vibrations  having  to  traverse  the  liquor  amnii  and 
the  soft  layers  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  presence  of  much  fat  in 
these  layers  intercepts  them.  The  point  where  the  sounds  can  be  most 
readily  perceived  is  commonly  in  the  centre  of  a  line  drawn  fi'om  the  navel 
to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  on  either  side — perhaps 
most  commonly  on  the  right.  Besides  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  there 
are  other  sounds  to  which  the  name  of  'placental  murmur,'  uterine  souffle, 
or  uterine  sounds  has  been  given.  These  are  heard  at  any  time  after  the 
third  month.  As  they  may  occiir  in  connection  with  fibroid  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  pregnancy.  (See  'Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  Jan.  21,  1860 ;  also,  '  Obst.  Trans.'  1869,  10,  p.  62.) 

Kiestein  in  the  urine. — A  substance  called  Eiestein  has  been  found  in 
the  urine  of  pregnant  women.  It  appears  as  an  amorphous  in-idescent 
pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  abou.t  twenty-four  hours  after  this  has 
been  voided.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  indication  of  pregnancy,  and  no 
reliance  is  now  placed  on  it. 

In  reference  to  the  above  signs  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  motions 
of  the  child,  or  sounds  of  the  heart,  be  perceptible,  no  other  evidence  of 
pregnancy  need  be  sought  for.  The  mere  suppression  of  the  menses, 
prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  fulness  of  the  breasts,  cannot  of  themselves 
establish  the  fact ;  but  unless  the  morbid  causes  of  these  abnormal^  states 
of  the  system  be  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the  examiner,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  the  w^oman  in  whom  they  are  observed,  is  probably  pregnant. 
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In  any  case  in  which  a  doubt  exists  we  shonld  require  further  time  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  ^^^^  nterus.-Tl^ie  signs  hitherto  men- 

Ofngesm^SeLu  in  medical  practice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
tioned  are  chiefly  l  eiiea  o  ^      criminal  jui-isprudence  m  which 

^^S^n^b^fn  tCpowerof  a  medical  witness  to  make  an  examination  of 
1  1     He  may  then  form  a  safe  judgment  from  the  changes  which 

fr^P  inlhe  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  sensation  imparted  to 
h^fite?b^t  pr^^^^^^^  of  a  rounded  body  (like  the  foetus  floating  in 
V  If  when  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  uterus  from  below  (ballottement) . 
Up^Jhe  fifth  or  sTx'th  montl  of  pregnancy,  the  neck  of  the  -terus  may  be 
commonly  felt  projecting  into  theyagina;  it  is  of  its  usual  length,  hard 
and  firm  After  that  period,  the  uterus  rises  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  neck 
i?^spread  out,  shorter  and  softer,  the  apertui-e  increasing  in  size  and 
becoming  rounder.  Towards  the  end  of  gestation  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
appears  to  be  lost,  becoming  like  a  thin  membrane,  and  sometimes  no 

aperture  can  be  felt.  mi  •  • 

Alternate  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  loterus.— This  is  a  very  im- 
portant  symptom,  when  present.  It  is  seldom  that  five  or  ten  minutes 
elapse  without  its  being  perceptible  to  the  hand  resting  on  the  abdomen. 
At  one  time  a  tumour  is  plainly  defined,  more  or  less  firm,  and  resisting ; 
in  a  short  time  this  becomes  flabby,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  found:  again 
the  uterus  contracts,  and  the  tumour  becomes  as  apparent  as  before,  ihis 
is  a  condition  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  than  a  uterus  distended  by  the 
results  of  a  conception,  if  we  except  a  rare  case  mentioned  by  Tanner 
('Signs  and  Dis.  of  Pregnancy,'  p.  118).  But  as  similar  cases  would  be 
attended  by  hfemorrhage,  this  would  help  us  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
pregnant  uterus.  The  above  phenomenon  is  constant  and  commences  at  an 
early  date.  (Braxton  Hicks  in  'Lancet,'  1863.)  Probably  it  is  to  be  felt  as 
soon  as  the  uterus  is  capable  of  recognition  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  foetus  can  be  more  clearly  distinguished  during 
the  uterine  relaxation. 

A  well-marked  test  of  pregnancy  is  the  motion  perceptible  to  the  finger 
on  giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  child  thi'ough  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
Capuron  calls  this  the  touchstone  in  the  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state  : 
without  it,  he  considers  a  medical  jurist  may  be  easily  deceived.  To  this 
passive  motion  of  a  child,  the  name  of  hallottement  is  given.  It  cannot  be 
easily  determined  before  the  fifth  or  sixth,  nor  after  the  eighth,  month ; 
but  after  the  sixth  month,  especially  as  pregnancy  becomes  advanced,  it  is 
always  available.  This  motion  to  the  child  can  also  be  given  through  the 
abdomen,  by  external  hallottement,  in  two  ways  :  either  by  the  patient 
lying  on  her  side,  the  hand  placed  on  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
uterus,  or  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  elbows  and  knees  :  the  uterus  will 
then  fall  forwards,  the  child  also  will  fall  in  contact  with  the  front  wall  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  presence  thus  be  made  more  perceptible.  This  latter 
mode  is  best  adapted  for  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

If  we  find,  with  suppressed  menses,  a  tumour  distended  to  the  size  to 
be  expected  from  the  duration  of  that  suppression — if  the  tumour  be  more  or 
less  central,  alternately  relaxing  and  contracting,  containing  an  irregularly- 
shaped  body,  which  is  freely  moved  within,  and  also  self -moving,  we  have  here 
all  the  indications  of  a  living  foetus :  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  foetal  heart- 
sounds,  with  the  other  minor  symptoms,  we  have  a  condition  which,  if 
clearly  made  out,  must  be  considered  a  complete  proof  of  pregnancy.  Of 
course  we  have  certainty  when  the  foetal  heart-sounds  and  movements  are 
well-marked:  the  other  symptoms  may  justify  only  a  strong  suspicion. 

As  most  of  these  signs  refer  to  an  •  advanced  stage,  a  witness  may  be 
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askea,  what  are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  pregnancy  lefore  the  -fifth 
and  sixth  months?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  little  moment  to  a 
medical  ]urist,  since  he  is  rarely  required  to  give  an  opinion  at  so  early 
a  period.  In  all  legal  cases,  when  pregnancy  is  alleged  or  suspected, 
It  IS  the  practice  for  a  judge  or  magistrate,  on  a  representation  being  made 
by  a  medical  witness,  to  postpone  the  decision  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
according  to  the  time  required  for  obtaining  certain  evidence.  The  evidence 
will  consist  m  plainly  distinguishing— I.  A  rounded  body  floating  freely 
m  a  tumour,  which  alternately  relaxes  and  contracts ;  2.  The  movements 
of  a  foetus ;  and  3.  The  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart.  The  most  experienced 
practitioners  agree,  that  before  the  sixth  month,  the  changes  in  the  neck  and 
mouth  of  the  uterus  are  of  themselves  too  uncertain  to  enable  an  examiner 
to  form  a  certain  opinion;  and,  a  fortiori,  it  is  impossible  to  trust  to  external 
signs  alone.  Whitehead  considered  that  a  specular  examination  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  not  only  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  mode  of 
exploration,  but  that  it  will  enable  a  person  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  during  its  earlier  stages — from  a  few  days  after 
conception  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fourth  month,  when  auscultation 
first  becomes  available.  In  the  fourth  weelc  the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  at  the  centre  of  their  margins  are  permanently  separated  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  lines  ;  and  the  os  tincse  (the  aperture)  itself,  which 
was  before  a  mere  chink  with  parallel  boundaries,  forms  an  elliptical  or 
sometimes  rounded  aperture,  which  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of  transparent 
gelatinous  mucus.  At  six  or  eight  weeks  it  is  decidedly  oval  or  in'egularly 
circular,  with  a  puckered  or  indented  boundary  having  a  relaxed  and 
lobulated  character.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and 
the  commissures  or  angles  of  the  mouth  are  obliterated.  The  mouth  con- 
tinues of  this  irregular  form  throughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation ; 
but  from  the  time  of  quickening  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the 
progressive  changes  are  not  so  marked  as  to  form  a  guide  for  determining 
the  period  of  pregnancy.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  204.)  This  condition  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  menstrual  state  in 
the  early  stages,  nor  with  a  diseased  state  in  the  latter  stage  of  gestation. 

Feigned  Pregnancy. — Pregnancy  has  sometimes  been  feigned  or  simulated 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  a  parish, 
or  of  compelling  marriage ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  an 
impostor  may  be  easily  detected  by  a  well-informed  practitioner,  since  a 
woman  usually  feigns  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  Although  she  may 
state  that  she  has  some  of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  pregnancy  (and, 
unless  she  has  already  borne  children,  she  will  not  even  be  able  to  sustain 
a  '  cross-examination  respecting  these),  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to 
simulate  without  detection  a  distension  of  the  abdomen  or  the  state  of 
the  breasts.  If  she  submits  to  an  examination,  the  imposition  must  be 
detected :  if  she  refuses,  the  inference  will  be  that  she  is  an  impostor. 
"Women  have  been  known  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  apparent  pro- 
minence to  the  abdomen,  and  even  of  simulating  the  movements  of  a 
child  by  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  By  placing  them  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  abdomen  at  once  collapses,  and  the  impostui-e 
is  detected.  These  cases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
hysterical  females.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  9,  473.  '  Lancet,'  April  14, 
1856,  p.  381 ;  Ap.  28,  1855,  p.  429 ;  and  May  26,  1855,  p.  533.)  Preg- 
nancy may  be  feigned  by  a  woman  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
hard  labour,  to  which  she  may  have  been  sentenced.  If  in  this  case  the 
slightest  doubt  should  exist  whether  the  woman  is  really  pregnant  or  not, 
an  affirmative  opinion  should  be  given,  at  least  for  a  time,  since  great  and 
even  irreparable  mischief  might  result  by  taking  an  opposite  course. 
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In  civil  cases  of  feigned  pregnancy,  an  examination  should  always  be 
-  •  f  1  r+liP  reniatation  of  a  medical  man  may  suffer  by  bis  forming 
insisted  on,  s^biect  from  insufficient  data.    In  tbis  respect 

l^'tLZ^'tZZ  '  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1838)  is  of  some  interest.  A 

^1-  JJIt,  havino-  given  an  opinion  that  a  female  patient  was  pregnant, 
rilTy  broulbf  an  actioS  against  her  for  medical  attendance.  It 
SS  oiit,  however,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  that  there  were  no 
satisfactoiT  ^nedical  gTOunds  upon  which  his  opmion  was  based.  The 
Sa  ntiff  complained  of  having  been  deceived  by  the  defendant  as  to  her  con- 
d  tion-  but  it  is  obviously  in  the  power  of  every  medical  man  to  prevent  such 
a  deception  being  practised  on  him.  An  external  examination  only  will  not 
suffice  either  to  affirm  or  negative  the  allegation  of  pregnancy,  except  when 
it  is  stated  to  be  far  advanced.  For  a  singular  case  m  which,^on  a  charge 
of  assaalt,  evidence  of  this  kind  was  tendered,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  db,  pp. 
1083  1169.  (On  the  fallacy  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  simulation 
of  this  state,  see  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  2,  429  ;  1846,  1,  83.) 

Be  ventre  inspiciendo.—One  of  the  cases  in  English  law,  m  which 
pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified,  is  of  a  civil  nature.  It  is  m  relation  to 
the  Chancery  writ  '  cle  ventre  inspiciendo.'  A  woman  may  assert  that  she 
is  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  the  heir-at-law  may 
sue  out  a  writ  to  require  some  proof  of  her  alleged  pregnancy,  as  his  nght 
to  the  estate  of  which  the  husband  died  possessed,  may  be  materially 
effected  by  the  result.  Until  within  a  recent  period  the  decision  of  the 
question  of  pregnancy  was  left  to  twelve  matrons  and  twelve  respectable 
men,  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  ancient  writ ;  but  in  some  late 
cases  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  depart  from  this  absurd  custom, 
and  to  place  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  skilled  medical  practitioners  or 
obstetric  experts. 

In  May,  1835,  a  gentleman  named  Fox  died.    By  his  will,  made  some 
months  before  his  death,  he  left  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  use 
of  Ann  Bakewell,  spinster,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  so  long  as  she 
remained  sole  and  unmarried ;  and  after  her  decease  or  marriage,  to  one 
John  Marston.    Soon  after  the  making  of  the  will  this  Ann  Bakewell 
became  the  wife,  and  six  weeks  later,  by  his  death,  the  widow  of  Fox. 
ITotwithstanding  that  she  had  married  the  testator  himself,  the  plaintiff 
Marston  claimed  the  property  of  the  widow,  on  the  ground  of  her  having 
infringed  the  terms  of  the  will  by  her  marriage  with  the  testator.  She 
pleaded  pregnancy,  and  in  Aug.  1835  the  writ  '  de  ventre  inspiciendo  '  was 
sued  out  of  Chancery  by  Marston.    Some  discussion  took  place  in  Court  on 
the  question  whether  the  writ  should  be  issued  in  its  original  indelicate 
form  or  not :  i.e.  whether  the  female  should  undergo  examination  by  the 
sheriff,  assisted  by  twelve  matrons  and  twelve  respectable  men.  The  widow 
petitioned  the  Court  not  to  issue  the  writ,  and  put  in  an  affidavit  from  her 
medical  attendant,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  pregnant  and  too  weak  to 
undergo  the  proposed  examination.    Utimately  it  was  decided  that  two 
matrons,  with  a  medical  man  on  each  side,  should  visit  Mrs.  Fox  once  a 
fortnight  until  her  delivery.    There  was  no  doubt  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
«he  was  delivered  at  the  due  time.    (See  'Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  697; 
vol.  17,  p.  191.)    The  nature  of  this  judicial  examination  will  he  under- 
stood by  quoting  the  terms  of  the  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff ;  '  In  propria 
persona  tua  accedas  ad  pr^fatam  R  et  eam  coram  prsefatis  videri  et  diligenter 
exammari  et  tractari  facias  per  ubera  et  ventrem  omnibus  modis  quibus 
melius  certiorari  poteris  utrum  impregnata  sit  necne.'   {Register  Brevium.) 
There  can  of  course  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  in  such  a  case, 
provided  the  pregnancy  is  at  all  advanced.    It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
«mgular  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  the  feudal  customs  of  a 
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rude  and  barbarous  age  to  tbe  determination  of  questions  wbicb  belong 
exclusively  to  an  advanced  state  of  medical  science. 

Plea  of  pregnancij  in  bar  of  execiitlo7i.—The  second  case  in  -whicli 
pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified,  in  English  law,  is  in  relation  to  criminal 
jurisprudence.  When  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted,  she  may  plead 
pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.  The  judge  will  then  direct  a  jury  of  twelve 
married  women  '  de  circumstantibus,'  to  be  empannelled,  and  sworn  to  try, 
in  the  words  of  the  law,  'whether  the  prisoner  be  with  child,  of  a  quick 
child  or  not.'  If  they  find  her  quick  with  child,  she  is  respited :  otherwise 
the  sentence  will  take  effect.  In  admitting  the  humanity  of  the  principle 
by  which  a  pregnant  woman  is  respited  until  after  her  delivery,  there  are. 
two  serious  objections  to  the  practice  of  the  common  law,  whereby  it  is. 
made  to  fall  short  of  what,  in  a  civilized  country,  society  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  it :  these  are — 1st,  that  the  law  allows  the  question  of 
pregnancy  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  ignorant  women  accidentally 
present  in  Court ;  and  2nd,  that  the  respite  is  made  to  depend,  not 
upon  proof  of  pregnancy,  but  upon  the  fact  of  a  woman  having  quickened. 
This  sign  of  the  pregnant  state  has  been  kno^vn  to  occur  so  early  as  the 
third,  and  so  late  as  the  sixth  month ;  some  women  have  even  reached  the 
seventh  month  without  observing  it ;  hence,  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment under  these  circumstances  would  be  a  matter  of  accident  (ante, 
p.  148).  Quickening  is  a  sign  not  easily  established,  except  by  extorting  a 
confession  from  the  female,  as  by  making  her  give  evidence  against  herself ; 
and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  question 
could  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  matrons.  They  commonly  trust  to  feeling 
externally  the  movements  of  a  foetus,  but  this  is  at  all  times  a  purely 
accidental  circumstance,  and  they  may  not  be  perceptible  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.  It  must  be  obvious,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  the  means 
resorted  to  by  the  English  law  to  determine  such  a  question  are  bad,  and 
are  quite  unfitted  for  the  present  state  of  society.  Several  cases  show  that 
a  jury  of  matrons  may  be  easily  deceived  with  respect  to  this  sign  of 
pregnancy.  In  Bex  v.  WrigU  (Norwich  Lent  Ass.  1832)  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  poison.  She  pleaded 
pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.  The  judge  empannelled  a  jury  of  matrons  ; 
and  they,  after  a  form  of  examination  had  been  gone  through,  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  '  not  quiclc  with  child.'  The  woman  would  have  been  executed 
had  not  several  medical  practitioners  represented  to  the  judge  that  the 
method  taken  to  determine  pregnancy  and  quickening  was  so  unsatis- 
factory that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it.  The  prisoner  was  then 
examined  by  some  medical  men,  and  was  found  to  have  passed  the  usual 
period  of  quickening.  The  judge  respited  the  prisoner,  and  the  correctness, 
of  the  medical  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  woman  being  delivered,  within 
four  months  afterwards,  of  a  healthy  full-grown  child.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz. 
vol.  12,  p.  22.)  In  a  case  tried  in  1838,  a  woman  was  convicted  of  murder, 
and  pleaded  pregnancy.  A  medical  opinion  was  here  required.  The 
pregnancy,  if  it  existed,  had  so  Httle  advanced  that  the  practitioner  was 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  report :  and  the  judge  respited  the  prisoner 
for  a  month,  in  order  that  the  witness  might  have  full  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Westwood  (Stafford  Wint. 
Ass.  1843),  the  matrons  were  summoned  to  examine  a  woman  capitally 
convicted,  and  they  negatived  the  plea.  The  practice  was  revived  at  the 
Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  1847.  {Beg.  v.  Eimt,  Sept.  1847.)  This  woman 
was  convicted  of  murder :  she  pleaded  pregnancy,  and  the  matrons  were 
empannelled  and  directed  to  use  'their  best  skill'  to  determine  whether 
the  prisoner  '  was  big  with  a  quick  child  or  not.'  It  was  left  to  then- 
option  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.   In  half  an  hour  they  returned 
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;i-  f  <+1,of  she  had  not  a  living  child  within  her.'    The  law  was 
a  verdict    that  she  na  theSvoman  would  have  been  executed 

directed  to  ^^^'J^^^^^^^^^  ihe  Secretary  of  State.  He  directed  that  the 
but  for  the  i^J^^f  ^^^^'^^3^  13  competent  medical  men,  who  ascertained 
?W  X  t^s  ^X  i^nli,  and  had  actually  passed  that  stage  at  which 
that  she  ^l^l^'^^g  Jomxnoni;  perceived.  She  was  therefore  respited,  and 
^i:''::^X  tC:erZt  ^  t/eUrons  was  proved  by  the  birth  of  a  chi  d. 

The  case  o£  Christiana  Edmunds,  a  single  woman  con ^cted  of  murder 
bv  noison  no-  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  1871,  fm^nishes  another 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  ancient  custom.  The  plea  was  here  raised 
anpai^ntly  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  temporary  respite.  The  jury  of 
^ZTdl circumstantilus  were  taken  as  usual  fi^om  the  body  of  the  Court, 
but  they  could  come  to  no  conclusion  without  the  aid  of  a  medical  man. 
This  was  allowed  by  Martin,  B.,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plea  was 
neo-atived.  A  similar  course  was  taken  in  the  case  of  Baoliel  Bushy 
CDurham  Sum.  Ass.  1871).  But  if  a  female  jury  so  selected  cannot  act 
without  medical  aid,  the  summoning  of  them  is  superfluous:  the  medical 
opinion  should  be  taken  independently  of  them.  So  long  as  a  medical  man 
is  associated  with  the  jury  of  matrons  their  verdict  will  be  based  on 

reasonable  grounds.  •    j  ■  4.1 

Reid  records  the  case  of  an  expert  midwife  who,  when  examined  m  tlie 
celebrated  Gardner  Peerage  cause,  deposed  '  that  she  had  herself  once  gone 
ten  months  with  chUd— that  she  was  always  right  in  her  calculations— 
that  she  always  fainted  away  at  quickening,  &c.,  so  that  she  could  never 
be  deceived.'  Some  time  after  the  trial  she  applied  to  Reid,  convinced,  on 
such  grounds  that  she  was  seven  months  pregnant ;  but,  on  examination, 
he  found  that  there  was  no  pregnancy  at  all. 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  rule  of  practice  in  such,  cases.  In  Beg. 
V.  Featherstone  (Chester  Aut.  Ass.  1854),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  her  child,  and  a  plea  of  pregnancy  was  put  in  by  her  counsel. 
A  jury  of  matrons,  taken  from  women  present  in  Cpurt,  was  empannelled 
and  sworn  to  try  whether  she  was  quick  with,  child,  &c.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  the  prisoner,  the  jury,  by  their  forewoman,  said : — '  The 
prisoner  is  not  quick  with  child — she  is  not  in  the  family- way.'  In  Beg. 
V.  Weehs  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1856)  this  plea  was  urged  in  stay  of  execution 
on  a  capital  conviction  for  murder.  A  jury  of  matrons  was  sworn  in  the 
usual  way  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  '  two  doctors  '  were  sworn  to 
examine  the  prisoner  and  give  evidence  before  the  jury  of  matrons.  After 
a  short  time  they  found  that  the  prisoner  was  pregnant,  and  sentence  was 
respited  until  after  delivery.  In  Beg.  v.  Cox  (Durham  Wint.  Ass.  1862), 
this  venerable  institution  was  again  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  criminal  law. 
A  jury  of  matrons  pronounced  the  prisoner  to  be  quick  with,  child,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  respited. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  day  to  discuss  the  question,  whether, 
until  the  period  of  quickening,  the  child  is  or  is  not  'pars  viscerum  matris.' 
The  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  foetus  only  receives  life  when  the  woman 
quickens.  As  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus,  however,  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
are  as  much  endowed  with  special  and  independent  vitality  in  the  earlier 
as  in  the  later  periods  of  gestation.  It  is,  then,  absurd  to  fix  upon  an 
accidental  and  uncertain  symptom,  occasionally  felt  by  a  pregnant  woman, 
as  the  point  at  which  clemency  may  be  shown.  The  bare  proof  of 
pregnancy,  as  in  the  law  of  Prance  (Art.  27  of  the  Penal  Code),  should  be 
sufficient  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  the  sentence.  The  doctrine  of 
quickening  has  been  abandoned  in  relation  to  the  law  of  criminal  abortion ; 
and^  there  is  reason  for  its  abolition  in  reference  to  pregnant  females 
capitally  convicted. 
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By  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York,  when  pregnancy  is  pleaded  ... 
bar  of  execution,  it  is  enacted  that  the  sheriff  shall  summon  a  jury  of  six 
physicians,  and  shall  give  notice  to  the  district  attorney,  who  shall  have 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses. 

In  England  the  jury  of  matrons  is  now,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
obsolete ;  since  Courts  of  law  invariably  supplement  the  jury  of  matrons 
with  a  medical  man,  who  acts  as  assessor  and  makes  on  their  behalf  the 
medical  examination. 

These  are  the  only  two  cases  (see  p.  146)  in  which  pregnancy  has  any 
direct  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
respect  to  them,  the  law  of  England  has  expressly  provided  that  they 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  non-medical  persons.  The  following  con- 
clusions may  therefore  be  drawn  : — 1.  That  the  cases  in  which  the  signs 
■of  pregnancy  become  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry  in  England  are  rare.  2. 
That  there  is  no  case,  in  English  law,  in  which  a  medical  man  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  performing  an  examination  per  vaginam.  3.  That 
a  medical  opinion  is  never  required  by  Ecglish  law-authorities,  until  the 
pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  its  detection  certain.  Hence 
discussions  concerning  areolae,  the  condition  of  the  breasts,  &c.,  are,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  unnecessary  to  a  medical  jurist.  By  these  remarks 
it  is  not  intended  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  to  a  medical  practitioner.  Cases  which  may  never 
t!ome  before  a  Court  of  law  will  be  referred  to  him,  and  the  serious  moral 
injury  which  he  may  inflict  on  an  innocent  woman  by  inaccuracy  should 
make  him  scrupulously  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  The  case  of 
Lady  Flora  Hastings  furnishes  a  sad  illustration  of  the  effects  of  such  a 
medical  error.  (See  '  Lancet,'  Nov.  22, 1851,  p.  485.)  On  other  occasions 
his  own  reputation  may  suffer  by  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  A  married 
lady  in  Scotland,  who  had  not  had  a  child  for  a  long  period,  thought  that 
she  had  become  pregnant,  and  consulted  the  chief  physician  in  the  place, 
a  man  of  skill  and  experience.  He  saw  her  several  times,  and  had 
every  opportunity  of  examining  her  condition.  He  gave  a  decided  opinion 
that  she  was  not  pregnant.  The  lady,  however,  made  her  preparations, 
and  one  night,  not  long  after  the  medical  opinion  had  been  formally  given, 
the  physician  was  sent  for  to  aid  in  the  delivery. 

Concealment  of  pregnancy. — By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  woman  conceals 
her  pregnancy  during  the  whole  period  thereof,  and  if  the  child  of  which 
she  was  pregnant  be  found  dead,  or  is  amissing,  she  is  guilty  of  an  offence, 
and  is  liable  to  prosecution.  Evidence  is  sometimes  given  as  to  outward 
appearances  indicative  of  pregnancy  ;  but  in  the  main,  proof  of  a  woman 
having  been  pregnant  and  that  which  is  relied  on  for  conviction,  is  clear 
and  distinct  evidence  of  the  actual  delivery  of  a  child.  This  is  generally 
furnished  by  medical  witnesses.  The  Scotch  law,  by  makmg  the  conceal- 
ment  of  pregnancy,  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  an  offence, 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  every  pregnant  woman  is  bound  to  make 
preparations  for  the  safe  delivery  of  a  child  ;  and  it  is  therefore  assumed 
that  if  a  child  is  born  clandestinely,  without  preparation,  and  is  found 
dead  or  is  amissing,  its  death  is  owing  to  the  want  of  such  preparation.  _ 

Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.— It  was  formerly  a  question 
whether  a  woman  could  become  pregnant  without  her  knowledge.  This 
may  undoubtedly  happen,  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  during  pro- 
found sleep  {lethargy,  vol.  1,  p.  44)  ;  or  when  a  woman  has  been  thrown 
into  this  state  by  narcotic  drugs  or  vapours.  But  it  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  any  woman  should  remain  pregnant  up  to  the  time  of  her  delivery, 
without  being  conscious  of  her  condition,  if  the  intercourse  took  place 
during  the  waking  state.  A  woman  endowed  with  ordinary  intellect  could 
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•I     ^.nrU^n  her  condition  after  the  foui^th  or  fifth  month:  and 
not  avoid  sri^fl^g  her^^  .^^^^^3  ^eek  advice  whereby  the 

this  alone  yo^^'^  j'^J™^  to  her.  When  a  woman  is  impregnated  in  a 
actwonld  becom   Im^^^^^^^  ^       a  the  sixth  month 

'^^^:t£^t^J  ----''oi  her  pregnancy,  and  if  her  motives  were 
rnnoc^nt  she  would  undoubtedly  make  some  communication  to  her  fnends. 
Capuron  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind  m  which  t^e  fact  of  pregnancy  was 
firTasceiWed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  by  the  woman  having 
nrst  sisters  of  a  strange  sensation  which  she  expe- 

3  n  tie  wi'paH  :bdomen.  ^  ('  Med  Leg  des  AccoucL 

mens  '  P  86  )  In  one  case  a  young  woman  who  had  had  intercourse  know- 
SXwas  supposed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy  until  the 
seventh  month  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  guilty  of 
deception.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  212.)  There  are  generally,  m  these 
cases  strono-  motives  for  falsehood;  hence  such  stories  require  close  m- 
vestiiation  before  they  are  allowed  to  influence  the  opinion  of  a  prac- 
titioner. A  case  occurred  in  which  a  woman,  set.  22,  described  as  modest 
and  decorous  in  her  behaviour,  then  advanced  to  the  sixth  month  of 
preo-nancy,  asserted  that  she  had  not  consciously  had  connection  with  any 
one;  although  she  specified  a  date  at  which  she  remembered  she  had  lost 
her'  consciousness— at  which  date  intercourse  might  have  been  had.  On 
being  questioned,  she  denied  that  she  had  had  at  any  time  any  soreness  or 
pain  in  her  private  parts.  Although  there  may  be  unconscious  intercourse 
and  pregnancy,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  there  should 
be  such  intercourse  without  the  production  of  pain,  soreness,  or  laceration ; 
and  these  symptoms,  if  not  perceived  at  the  time,  should  be  felt  sub- 
sequently and  create  a  suspicion,  if  not  an  actual  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened.  This  rendered  the  account  which  the  woman  gave  wholly 
improbable.  The  fact  that  she  was  able  to  fix  a  date  for  her  unconscious- 
ness, with  an  accuracy  in  accordance  with  her  condition,  was  also  a 
suspicious  circumstance. 

Unconscioiis pregnancy. — It  is  quite  possible  that  women  who  are  living  in 
connubial  intercourse  may  become  pregnant  without  being  conscious  of  their 
state.   Eiittel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  set.  41,  who  had  been  married 
upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and  who,  while  returning  from  a  neighbouring 
village,  was  suddenly  delivered  of  her  first  child,  when  she  had  only  a  few 
days  before  been  complaining  that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  any  children. 
The  child  was  bom  living  and  mature.     (Henke,  'Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.' 
1844,  264.)    Long  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married  woman,  set.  24, 
subject  to  irregular  menstruation,  consulted  him  for  an  attack  of  spasms. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  she  had  suddenly  given  birth  to  a  seven- 
months'  child.     Neither  her  husband  nor  herself  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  she  was  pregnant.    She  had  noticed  that  she  had  become  somewhat 
stout,  and  that  her  breasts  were  more  full  than  natural.    She  attributed 
her  condition  to  improved  health,  and  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge was  set  down  to  some  accidental  cause.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
June  13,  1857,  p.  592.    See  also  a  case  at  full  term,  '  Obst.  Trans.'  vol. 
4,^  p.  113.)    A  mamed  lady,  who  had  not  had  a  child  for  a  period  of 
nineteen  years,  found  herself,  as  she  thought,  getting  unusually  stout. 
She  was  moving  about  with  her  family  to  different  places.  At  last  her  size 
alarmed  her,  and  she  thought  she  was  suif  ering  from  dropsy  ;  she  consulted 
a  physician,  who  informed  her  that  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy.  She  treated  this  opinion  with  great  contempt.    In  travelling  with 
her  daughter,  they  arrived  at  a  miserable  inn  :  on  the  night  of  their  arrival, 
wvis  lady  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child, 
ohe  had  made  no  preparation  for  the  birth,  and,  up  to  the  moment  when 
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she  was  seized  with  labour  pains,  she  had  not,  with  all  her  formfcr  expe- 
rience, the  slightest  belief  that  she  was  pregnant.  (For  other  cases,  see 
'  Lancet,'  1860,  1,  pp.  643,  909.)  Instances  of  this  kind  are  important  in 
reference  to  alleged  unconscious  delivery  in  the  cases  of  women  charged 
with  infanticide.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  cases  in  Avhich  there  are 
motives  for  pleading  unconscious  intercourse  or  pregnancy  require  close 
examination :  they  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  belief. 

Pregnancy  in  the  dead. — There  is  no  special  case  in  law  wherein  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified  after  the  death  of  a  woman ;  but 
an  examination  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  identity  of  a 
body,  or  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  woman  from  a  charge  of  unchastity. 
The  discovery  of  an  embrj'o  or  foetus  with  its  membranes  in  the  uterus 
would  of  course  at  once  solve  the  question,  should  the  necessity  for  an 
examination  occur;  and  the  practitioner  mil  remember  that,  even  sup- 
posing many  years  to  have  elapsed  since  interment,  and  the  body  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  still  if  the  foetus  had  reached  the  period  at 
which  ossification  takes  place,  traces  of  its  bones  may  be  found  amidst  the 
bones  of  the  woman.  In  examining  the  body  of  a  woman  long  after  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  she  was  or  was  not  pregnant  at 
the  time  of  death,'  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unimpregnated  uterus 
undergoes  decomposition  much  more  slowly  than  other  soft  organs.  In 
the  case  of  a  woman  Avho  had  been  missing  for  a  jjeriod  of  nine  months, — 
whose  body  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a  privy,  so  decomposed  that  the  bones 
separated  from  the  soft  parts, — the  uterus  was  of  a  reddish  coloui-,  hard 
vphen  felt,  and  its  substance  firm  when  cut.  The  fact  was  of  import- 
ance. It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant  by  a  young  man,  and 
that  in  order  to  conceal  her  condition  he  had  murdered  her.  From  the 
state  of  the  uterus,  Casper  was  able  to  affirm  that  this  organ  was  in  its 
virgin  condition,  and  that  the  deceased  was  not  jsregnant  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  ('  der.  Leich.-OefEn.'  vol.  1,  p.  93.)  In  examining  bodies 
many  months  after  interment,  while  other  soft  organs  are  decomposed, 
the  uterus  may  have  scarcely  undergone  any  change :  its  substance  being 
still  firm  and  hard.  It  may  happen  that  the  appearances  in  the  uterus  are 
sufficient  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  woman  had  been  pregnant, 
but  the  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus  may  have  been  expelled:  in  this  case 
several  medico-legal  questions  will  arise  in  reference  to  delivery. 
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CHAPTER  62. 

DEIIYEET  IN  THE  LIVING— CONCEALED  DELIVEET— ABORTION  IN  THE  EARLT 
■STAGES  OF  PREGNANCY— THE  SIGNS  SPEEDILY  DISAPPEAR— SIGNS  OP  RECENT 
DELIVERY  IN  ADVANCED  PREGNANCY— SIGNS  OP  DELIVERY  AT  A  REMOTE 
PERIOD— FEIGNED  DELIVERY— DELIVERY  IN  A  STATE  OF  UNCONSCIOUSNESS^ 
CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  THIS  MAY  OCCUR— ADMISSION  OP  THE  PLEA  IN 
CASES  OF  ALLEGED  CHILD-MURDER— SIGNS  OF  DELIVERY  IN  THE  DEAD— TRUE 
AND  FALSE  CORPORA  LUTE  A— FALLACIES  TO  WHICH  THEY  GIVE  RISE— CHA- 
RACTERS OF  THE  OVUM  OR  EMBRYO  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SIXTH  MONTH. 

Detivery  is  a  subiect  which  much  more  frequently  requires  medico-legal 
inSivenlion  than  pregnancy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  con- 
cealment of  birth,  the  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanticide,  with  questions 
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relative  to  supposititioiis  cliilcta  are  closely  dependent  on  the  proof  of 
^  ,  -,•  „  mS  •„  subiect  will  admit  of  being  considered  nnder  two 
Wdr.-1  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the  living  As  it  relates  to 

delivei-v  in  the  dead.  In  undertaking  the  investigation,  we  ought,  if 
nossible  to  ascertain,  either  fi-om  the  woman  herself  or  from  those  around 
her  whether  there  Avas  reason  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  If 
we  'can  acquire  any  knowledge  on  this  point  it  will  materially  facilitate 
the  inquiry ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  It  has  generally  happened, 
that  previous  pregnancy  has  been  so  concealed  that  few  who  saw  the 
woman  suspected  her  condition:  then  again,  as  the  admission  of  her 
dehvery  may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  her  criminality,  she  wiU  perhaps 
resolutely  deny  it ;  and  a  medical  practitioner  has  no  right  to  extort  this 
admission  from  her.  Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  medical  witness 
must  often  be  prepared  to  prove  the  fact  of  delivery,  against  a  woman 
who  is  criminally  charged. 

Delivery  in  the  living.  Concealed  delivery. — The  signs  of  delivery  in  a 
living  Avoman  vary  materially  according  to  the  time  at  which  this  event 
has  taken  place.  In  common  language,  if  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are 
expelled  before  the  sixth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  miscarry,  or  to  have 
an  abortion:  if  after  the  sixth  month,  she  is  said  to  have  a  premature 
labour.  The  law  does  not  admit  any  such  distinction :  the  expulsion  of 
the  ovum,  foetus,  or  child  by  criminal  violence,  at  any  period  of  utero- 
gestation,  is  regarded  as  a  miscarriage  or  abortion.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  commence  with  the  earliest  period  at 
Avhich  the  contents  of  tlje  uterus  may  be  expelled,  and  to  make  no  artificial 
distinction  between  the  signs  of  abortion  and  delivery.  It  has  been  well 
observed,  that  the  signs  of  delivery  are  indistinct  in  proportion  to  the 
immaturity  of  the  ovum.  Thus,  when  it  takes  place  at  the  second  or 
third  month,  there  are  scarcely  any  proofs  which  can  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  woman.  All  the  ordinary  signs  of  delivery  at  the  full 
period  will  be  absent, — the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having  been 
suSicient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  or  to  give  rise  to  those 
changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to  the  birth  of  a  mature 
child :  e.g.  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus.  Abortion  at  this  period  (the  second  or  third  month)  is  generally 
accompanied  by  loss  of  blood,  which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on 
the  body.  This,  however,  can  only  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.  At  a  later 
period  of  gestation  there  may  be  a  discharge  resembling  the  lochia,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  may  be  found  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  from  the  small 
size  of  the  foetus  the  outlet  will  j)resent  no  positive  evidence  of  delivery. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  greater,  and  may  have  a  more  decided 
effect  on  the  system.  Of  course,  if  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  any  of  its  mem- 
branes be  found,  then  the  presumption  of  abortion  will  be  strongly  sup- 
ported :  but  women  who  designedly  conceal  their  condition  will  commonly 
take  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of 
this  kind. 

These  remarks  relative  to  the  state  of  the  woman  apply  to  an  examina- 
tion made  recently  after  abortion.  If  any  delay  has  taken  place,  even  the 
ambiguous  signs  which  have  been  mentioned  Avill  speedily  disappear ;  so 
that  after  a  period,  which  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
expulsion,  no  traces  whatever  will  be  discovered.  Montgomery  met  with 
■a  case  m  which  abortion  took  place,  with  a  considerable  "loss  of  blood,  at 
tne  close  of  the  second  month.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  mouth 
ana  neck  of  the  uterus  were  almost  completely  restored  to  their  natural 
vP^V+i  J^^'T  ^"^^^  external  parts  were  hardly  if  at  all  dilated,  and 
very  uttle  relaxed ;  the  breasts  exhibited  imperfectly  the  appearances  which 
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accompany  pregnancy,  the  ordinary  synapatlietic  symptoms  of  wliicli  Had 
been  almost  entirely  absent.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  504 ;  also  Devergie,  vol.  1 
p.  683.)  In  suck  a  case  as  this— and  for  such  cases  a  medical  Jurist  must 
be  prepared— scarcely  a  presumption  could  have  been  entertained  of  the 
fact  of  delivery.  After  twenty-four  or  thii-ty-six  hours,  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  early  cases,  we  may  expect  to  6nd,  from  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  woman,  no  proofs  whatever  of  abortion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  signs  of  a  '  miscarriage,'  as  it  is  termed  by 
our  law,  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
those  which  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  delivery  at  the  full 
period.  In.  these  cases  there  will  be  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  the  signs 
being  more  numerous  and  more  clearly  marked  in  proportion  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  period  at  which  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  expelled.  The 
signs  of  delivery  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order : — 

Signs  of  recent  delivery  in  the  living. — The  woman  is  weak,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  dark  areolte,  and  there  is  an 
appearance  of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness  may,  however,, 
give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  Their  sudden  occui-rence,  from  a  state  of 
previously  good  health,  especially  when  pregnancy  is  known  or  suspected, 
will  create  a  strong  suspicion.  The  breasts  are  full,  especially  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day ;  the  nipples  are  enlarged,  and  the  areolas  around  them 
present  all  the  characters  of  advanced  pregnancy.  If  the  appearances 
described  are  not  well  marked  at  the  first  examination,  they  may  be  seen 
at  a  later  period ;  and  in  a  doubtful  case,  when  the  embryo  or  foetus  is 
not  forthcoming,  a  second  examination  should  be  made  before  a  final 
opinion  is  given. 

1.  The  shin  of  the.  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  into  folds  : 
the  cuticle  inten-upted  by  light- coloured  broken  streaks,  passing  especially 
from  the  groin  and  pubes  towards  the  navel,  which  is  more  or  less  stretched 
and  altered  in  appearance.  Any  disease  which  has  caused  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that 
when  taken  alone  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks 
as  proofs  of  delivery.  The  round  form  of  the  enlarged  and  semi-contracted 
uterus  may  be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  generally  lying  towards 
one  or  the  other  side.  The  size  of  this  organ  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
to  which  it  has  contracted,  and  therefore  greatly  upon  the  time  at  which 
an  examination  is  made.  Montgomery  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a 
dark  line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  with  a  dark_  areola  around 
the  latter,  in  cases  of  recent  delivery  ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to  exist 
independently  of  pregnancy  and  delivery— in  one  case  in  a  girl  aged  10, 
and  in  another  instance  in  a  lady  labouring  under  an  ovarian  tumour. 

2.  The  organs  of  generation  will  be  found  externally  swollen,  contused, 
or  even  lacerated,  with  clots  of  blood  about  them.  The  outlet  is  much 
dilated  ;  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  open,  and  its  margm  con- 
siderably relaxed.  The  body  of  this  organ  will  be  found  from  two  to  four 
times  the  size  of  the  nnimpregnated  state.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  lacerated  on  one  side  dunng  the  passage  of  the 
head  in  a  first  labour ;  should  this  be  found,  or  a  cicatinx,  it  mil  assist  m 
proving  delivery.  -  , 

3  TJie  presence  of  tie  lochia  (Xoxos,  child-hirth)  .—This  is  a  discharge 
from  the  vagina,  at  first  of  a  sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  it  afterwards 
appears  as  a  brown  or  gi^een-coloured  serum.  It  commences  soon  after 
delivery  and  continues  fi'om  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer :  it  may 
be  absent  after  the  third  day.  This  discharge  has  so  peculiar  an  odour 
that  some  have  regarded  this  alone  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  recent 
delivery. 
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The  si<ms  which  have  been  enumerated  are  found  only  when  no  delay- 
has  taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman  has  been 
recently  delivered.  In  some  strong  and  vigorous  women  the  body  resumes 
its  natural  state  within  a  few  days,  and  the  traces  of  parturition  may  have 
wholly  disappeared  or  have  become  so  ambiguous  as  to  furnish  no_  satis- 
factory evidence.  In  others,  again,  proofs  of  deliveiy  will  be  obtainable 
for  a  fortnight  or  thi-ee  weeks  afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days,  that 
delivery  has  certainly  taken  place,  the  signs  having  commonly  by  that 
time  disappeared.  In  all  cases  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  an  examina- 
tion is  made,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  evidence  obtained.  Mont- 
gomery once  examined  a  woman,  five  days  after  delivery  at  the  full  time, 
and  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  degree  to  which  the  parts  had 
been  restored  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the  mouth  and  neck  of 
the  uterus,  which  hardly  differed  from  their  natural  and  unimpregnated 
form.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  loc.  cit.)  This  inquiry  becomes  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder.  When  the  body  of  a  child 
is  not  found  until  after  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and 
the  suspected  woman  denies  that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  she  will 
probably  not  deny  her  pregnancy,  but  may  assert  that  she  has  had  an 
abortion  at  an  early  period.  (See  a  case  in  Casper's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.' 
Oct.  1863,  p.  275.)  In  cases  of  abortion  at  an  early  period  the  placenta  is 
not  always  discharged  at  the  time.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  12, 
1859.)  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  discharges  might  reveal 
structures  of  the  placenta  or  chorion. 

Signs  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period. — A  question  may  arise  whether  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  determine  the  period  at  which 
delivery  took  place,  i.e.  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  This  becomes  neces- 
sary when,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth,  abortion,  or  infanticide  (some  time 
after  suspected  parturition),  a  child  is  found,  and  a  witness  is  required  to 
state  whether  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child, 
either  dead  or  living,  corresponds  with  the  sixpposed  delivery  of  a  suspected 
woman.  An  opinion  may  be  formed,  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery, 
from  the  state  of  the  breasts,  of  the  discharges  (lochia),  and  of  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  ;  but  it  becomes  difficult  after  the  sixth  day  ;  and  when  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day  has  passed  it  is  still  more  difficult.  After  two  or 
three  months  it  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  assign  the  period  of 
delivery  with  any  degree  of  precision,  (See  Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1, 
p.  446.) 

In  a  case  of  pretended  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  disputed 
chastity  (Fraser  v.  Bagley,  see  post,  Defloration),  a  medical  jurist  may  be 
requu-ed  to  say  whether  a  woman  has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life, 
been  delivered  of  a  child.  This  question,  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be 
raised  only  m  respect  to  delivery  at  about  the  full  period,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  abortion  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and 
Jeave  no  traces  of  such  an  event  discoverable  in  after-life.  Indeed,  a  few 
aays  or  weeks  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of  the 
tact  With  respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  term,  certain  signs  have  been 
mentioned,  which  by  some  are  considered  indelible.  These  are,  shining 
streaks  on  the  skm  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown  mark  reaching  from  the  navel 
to  the  pubes  and  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  is  said  never 
LT^!t^  effectually  as  in  the  virgin.  In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
sKin  ot  the  abdomen  It  may  be  remarked,  that  any  morbid  causes  giving 
^rocWp  fl'  ^^"^  cavity-as  ovarian  enlargement  or  dropsy-will 

from T  f  !  ^""T  f""^^  '  *°     ««»'tain  extent,  extreme  emaciation 

ToKu  ^  ^^^^  '         ^'"^^^  1861,  1,  p.  450,  on 
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False  Cicatrices.)  Then,  again,  these  marks  on  the  skin  are  not  always 
persistent  thronghout  life.  Besides,  a  woman,  according  to  the  statements 
of  good  observers,  may  be  not  only  once  but  repeatedly  delivered,  without 
having  these  marks  produced.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1860,  1,  p.  583.) 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable  to  vary 
in  different  females,  and  to  be  affected  by  disease — so  that  a  positive  judg- 
ment cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.  In  a  woman  who  has 
not  borne  children  the  moutb  of  the  uterus  is  in  the  form  of  a  slit,  the 
angles  being  bent  down,  and  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  os  tincse 
(tench's  mouth).  Whitehead  observed  that,  in  a  woman  who  has  borne 
children,  the  mouth  becomes  elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each 
of  its  extremities  ;  the  labia  are  thickened,  and  nearly  of  equal  size ;  the 
commissures  are  less  clearly  defined,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is  enlai'ged, 
and  not  so  compact  in  texture.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  195.)  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  even 
in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  menstrual  period.  Should  there  be  congenital 
occlusion  of  the  vagina,  or  the  hymen  be  found  imperforate,  this  will  at 
once  negative  a  previous  delivery  ;  but  the  latter  condition  will  not  negative 
a  previous  pregnancy,  since  a  woman  may  liave  been  impregnated,  and 
have  had  an  abortion  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  without  a  necessary 
destruction  of  the  hymen.  This  sort  of  negative  evidence  may  sometimes 
be  of  great  value.  There  is  a  total  want  of  good  affirmative  evidence 
of  delivery  at  a  remote  period  in  the  living,  if  we  except  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cicatrix  as  a 
result  of  a  lacerated  perineum.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  any  decision  on 
this  subject  is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It  might  be  demanded, 
either  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of  having 
destroyed  her  alleged  offspring  some  months  or  years  before  ;  or  in  a  case 
of  contested  legitimacy,  when  she  is  charged  with  having  substituted  a 
child  of  which  she  pretends  to  have  been  delivered  at  some  remote  period 
of  time. 

Feigned  delivertj. — Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  women  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  marriage,  or  disinheriting  parties 
who  have  claims  to  an  estate,  and  in  other  cases  without  any  assignable 
motive.  Of  course,  an  imposition  of  this  kind  could  not  be  sustained 
before  a  medical  practitioner  ;  and  detection  is  rendered  easy,  because  it  is 
recent  and  not  remote  delivery  which  is  assumed.  _  The  latter  would,  if 
pretended,  be  generally  cleared  up  by  an  examination,  as  well  as  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  (See  case,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  231 ;  also  another 
by  Capuron,  '  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  110.) 

Can  a  woman  he  delivered  unconsciously  Another  important  question 
relative  to  delivery  in  a  living  woman  is,  whether  slie  can  be  delivered 
without  being  conscious  of  it.  The  signs  of  delivery  may  be  discovered  by 
a  practitioner ;  the  offspring  may  also  be  found.  She_  may  admit  the  fact 
of  her  delivery,  but  allege  that  she  was  totally  unconscious  ot  it.  _  Hie  only 
kind  of  medico-legal  case  in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  m 
infanticide  ;  and  as  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned  the 
practitioner  must  be  provided  witli  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which 
medico-legal  wi-iters  have  accumulated  respecting  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  woman  may  be  delivered  unconsciously  dui-ing  profound  sleep,  or 
while  labouring  under  coma,  apoplexy,  asphyxia,  or  syncope  ;  or  it  suttenng 
from  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  anesthetics,  or  intoxicating  liquors. 
It  is  said  also,  that  delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneously  while  a  woman 
was  in  the  act  of  dying.  This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question.  It  is  in  those  cases  where  a  woman,  after  her  recovery,  pleads 
unconsciousness  of  delivery,  that  medical  practitioners  are  chiefly  consulted. 
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Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  hysteria,  when  accompanied  vnth  loss  of 
«Pnse  and  motion,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  state  m  which  parturition  is 
liable  to  occui-  unconsciously.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  delivery  taking 
Tilace  under  these  circumstances,  when  we  consider  that  the  contractile 
Sower  of  the  uterus  is  altogether  independent  of  volition  :  but,  unles^s  the 
morbid  states  ah-eady  mentioned  are  accompanied  by  the  most  profound 
letharo-v  and  entire  loss  of  sensation,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the  con- 
tractions of  this  organ,  in  its  efforts  to  expel  the  child,  should  not  at  once 
rouse  a  woman  into  consciousness.  We  ought  particularly  to  expect  this 
in  primiparse,  i.e.  in  those  who  have  never  before  borne  children.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some  women,  especially 
when  the  pelvis  is  wide  and  the  child  small,  may  take  place  with  such 
rapidity  and  ease  as  scarcely  to  be  accompanied  with  pain. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  when  a  woman  has  frequently  borne  children, 
dehvery  sometimes  takes  place  without  effort,  and  without  any  conscious- 
ness on  her  part.  On  other  occasions  a  woman  may  lie  in  a  state  of  torpor 
or  stupor,  or  suffer  from  puerperal  convulsions,  and  have  no  recollection  of 
her  delivery.  The  following  case  is  possible  : — A  woman  may  be  delivered 
while  under  the  influence  of  puerperal  convulsions,  which  might  have 
attacked  her  before  labour  set  in ;  and  after  delivery,  but  before  complete 
recovery,  she  might  become  maniacal — a  not  unfrequent  condition — during 
which  interval  she  might  have  killed  or  injured  her  cbild ;  or  the  child 
might  have  been  born  dead,  or  an  accidental  injury  might  have  occurred 
to  it.  She  would  with  truth  assert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it.  Her  state- 
ment would  be  verified  by  a  bitten  tongue,  and  a  congested  conjunctiva  or 
face.  Should  albumen  be  found  in  the  urine  this  fact  would  still  be  more 
confirmative.  Of  course  convulsions  might  occur  without  these  results. 
The  statement  might  be  disproved  by  finding  that  her  actions  had  shown 
care  and  design  in  other  circumstances,  at  the  time  she  said  she  was 
unconscious.  King  has  described  the  case  of  a  woman,  get.  36,  the 
mother  of  nine  children.  She  received  his  assistance  in  her  tentb  labour : 
when  summoned  she  was  lying  calmly  and  placidly  in  bed,  and  was  per- 
fectly insensible.  He  found  that  the  child  had  been  expelled  with,  the 
placenta.  The  woman  did  not  recover  her  sensibility  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  then  stated  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  birth,  of  th.e 
child,  or  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  that  event :  she  suffered 
no  pain  or  uneasiness.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by  him,  in  which, 
sensation  appeared  to  be  entirely  paralysed  during  labour.  ('Med.  Times,' 
May  15,  1847,  p.  234.)  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  profound  lethargy 
occasionally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  time  of  delivery.  A  woman 
remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three  days,  and  was  delivered  while  in  this 
unconscious  condition :  on  awakening,  she  had  no  recollection  of  having 
suffered  any  pain  during  delivery.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  1,  216;  'Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  40.)  Montgomery  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother 
of  several  children,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  unconsciously  delivered 
during  sleep.  (^  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.' ;  see  also  case  in  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.'  No,  9,  p.  256.)  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  commenced 
And  progressed  in  a  woman  to  the  second  stage  during  sleep.  ('  Lancet,' 
1864,  1,  p.  36.) 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  ansesthetics  show  that  the  expulsive 
,  ettorts  of  the  uterus  are  often  as  energetic  in  the  unconscious  as  in  the 
conscious  state.  It  may  appear  extraordinary,  however,  that  a  primiparous 
woman,  unless  rendered  unconscious  by  narcotic  substances,  should  be 
cielivered  without  suffering  pain :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
recorded.  The  woman's  age  was  21 ;  she  had  been  in  labour  about  six 
flours ;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  born  without  effort 
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or  conscioiisness.  The  child  was  healthy  but  small,  weighing  rather  more 
than  four  pounds.  ('  Cormack's  Jour.'  Jan.  1846,  p.  12.)  A  healthy  young 
woman,  married  about  ten  months,  and  expecting  her  confinement,  was 
seized  with  some  pains  in  the  lumbar  region.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri 
was  found  to  be  three-fourths  dilated.  As  the  pains  showed  no  signs  of 
returning,  her  doctor  left  her.  He  was  suddenly  called  to  her  in  about  sik 
hours,  and  he  then  found  that  the  head  of  the  child  had  been  wholly 
expelled  during  the  profound  sleep  of  the  mother.  In  a  moment  the  body 
was  delivered,  and  the  placenta  followed  it,  the  uterus  contracting  with 
scarcely  any  pain.  The  patient  said  she  had  dreamed  something  was 
the  matter  with  her,  and  awoke  with  a  fright,  probably  at  the  instant 
that  the  head  was  expelled.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Jan.  1868,  p.  279.) 
Some  remarks  on  this  unconscious  state  of  women  during  delivery,  by 
Seydel,  will  be  found  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868,  2,  317,  under  the 
head  of  Eclampsia  parturientium.  Notwithstanding  these  cases,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  primiparous  woman  should  be 
delivered  during  ordinary  sleep  without  being  roused  and  brought  to  a 
sense  of  her  condition. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  a  woman  may  state  that  her  delivery 
took  place  unconsciously;  and  this,  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  defence  set  up  by  women  charged  with  child-murder, 
must  here  claim  our  attention.  Thus  she  will  allege  that,  while  suffering- 
from  pain,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  relieve  her  bowels :  that  she  went  to 
the  water-closet  for  that  purpose,  and  was  there  delivered,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  occurrence  until  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  child.  This 
kind  of  desire  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  the  parturient  state  ;  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  restrain  a  woman  from  yielding  to  the  feeling,  when 
it  certainly  would  be  attended  with  hazai'd  to  the  child.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  Ap.  4,  1857,  p.  347.)  We  must  therefore  admit  that  an  accident 
of  this  kind  may  occur ;  although  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  in 
which  unconscious  delivery  is  pleaded,  a  medical  witness  ought  to  inform 
himself,  or  be  informed,  of  all  the  particulars  which  are  stated  to  have 
attended  delivery  before  he  gives  an  answer  applicable  to  the  case.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  delivery  may  take  place  under  these 
circumstances,  and  a  woman  not  be  conscious  of  it ;  but  before  we  make 
this  admission  in  regard  to  any  particular  instance,  we  ought  to  have  a/ 
statement  of  all  the  facts  from  the  woman  herself.  It  has  been  properly 
observed  that,  after  an  accident  of  this  kind,  a  woman  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  her  own  delivery.  "Women  who  have  raised  this  plea  in  cases  of 
child-murder  have  often  been  kno^Ti  to  maintain  that  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus  have  attempted  to  excuse  themselves 
for  not  having  prepared  the  articles  necessary  for  childbirth.  It  is  possible 
that  a  woman,  especially  one  who  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  may  not 
be  aware  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  early  stage ;  but  it  is  rare  for  one  to 
advance  to  the  full  term  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Women  who  have- 
bome  children  have  sometimes  consulted  medical  men;  and  although 
nearly  at  full  term,  they  have  not  been  conscious  of  their  state.  In  the- 
majority  of  instances,  'it  may  be  presumed  that  a  woman  thus  situated 
must  have  had  some  reason  to  swspec^  her  condition ;  and  if  only  a  suspicion 
existed  in  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  her 
offspring,  there  assuredly  would  be  many  circumstances  forthcoming  which 
would  at  once  establish  her  innocence.  If  this  remark  applies  to  married 
women,  it  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  those  who  are  unmarried, 
since  the  fact  of  illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  consequences,  must 
render  them  peculiarly  alive  to  all  those  changes  which,  by  common  repute,, 
take  place  in  the  female  system  during  pregnancy. 
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Post-mortem  parturitio7i.— In  a  former  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  93) 
a  case  is  referred  to  in  which  delivery  took  place  from  spontaneous  causes 
after  the  death  of  the  woman.  Several  instances  of  thig  kind  have  been 
recorded  ('Med.  Press,'  Oct.  9,  1872),  and  they  have  all  arisen  from  the 
same  cause— the  extrusion  of  the  foetus  from  the  relaxed  uterus  as  a  result 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  Post-mortem  parturition 
formerly  gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions,  but  the  facts  connected 
•with  this  condition  are  now  fully  understood.  (See  '  Lancet,'  1872,  1, 
p.  596.)  If  the  body  is  not  in  a  decomposed  state,  it  is  unusual  to  find  the 
'uterus  retaining  the  power  of  expelling  the  foetus  by  its  own  muscular 
contractions  after  the  death  of  the  woman.  It  is  obvious  that  in  certain 
cases  this  condition  might  be  used  to  cover  and  conceal  a  case  of  criminal 
abortion.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of 
Paris  by  Penard.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1873, 1,  218.)  He  was  requii-ed  to  report 
on  an  alleged  case  of  delivery  thirty-six  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
woman,  in  which  the  question  of  expulsion  by  gaseous  putrefaction  could 
not  arise.  In  July,  1872,  a  young  woman  died  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances after  eight  days'  illness.  It  was  only  just  before  her  death  that 
the  medical  man  in  attendance  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  had 
probably  reached  the  fifth  month.  He  made  no  examination  after  death, 
and  when  the  body  was  laid  out  there  was  no  unusual  appearance.  When 
raised  to  be  placed  in  a  cofiin,  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  a  foetus  fell  from 
between  the  legs  of  the  corpse.  On  examining  the  body,  the  uterus  was 
found  with  the  placenta  attached,  inverted  and  extended  from  the  outlet. 
Penard,  after  fully  considering  the  case  as  submitted  to  him,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  after  the  death  of  the  woman  the  uterus  would  not  retain 
the  power  of  expelling  the  foetus,  and  inverting  itself  by  spontaneous 
muscular  contraction.  'No  doubt  there  are  great  difficulties  in  admitting 
that  a  spontaneous  action  of  the  uterus  after  the  death  of  the  woman  should 
be  so  powerful  as  not  merely  to  expel  the  foetus  and  placenta,  but  actually 
to  invert  or  cause  prolapsus  of  the  organ  ;  still  the  occurrence  of  such  cases 
rests  upon  good  authority,  ('  Obst.  Trans.'  1873,  p.  255.)  In  these  rare 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  women  had  reached  the  full  term,  and 
parturition  might  have  commenced  before  death.  In  the  case  related  by 
Penard  the  woman  had  only  reached  the  fifth  month,  and  at  this  stage  of 
pregnancy  it  is  improbable  that  the  post-mortem  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
\vithout  any  assignable  cause,  would  have  operated  to  expel  the  child  and 
invert  the  organ.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  there 
had  been  criminal  interference.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  pp.  617,  696 ;  and  2, 
p.  119.)  The  subject  of  post-mortem  parturition  was  brought  before  the 
Obstetric  Society  ('  Obst.  Trans.'  1873,  14,  240),  and  Aveling  has  here 
reported  thirty  cases  of  this  kind.  The  principal  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  are,  that  the  uterus  may  expel  its  contents  after  death  even  in  cases 
in  which  no  symptoms  of  natural  parturition  can  be  discovered  before 
death  He  also  considers  that  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion of  the  foetus,  and  prolapsus,  inversion  and  rupture  of  the  uterus,  may 
equally  take  place  post-mortem.  He  refers  these  effects  either  to  a  con- 
tracting power  remaining  in  the  womb  after  the  death  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  or  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  uterus  by  the  gases  of  putrefaction, 
tbe  latter  being  the  more  frequent  cause.  His  cases  have  also  led  him  to 
a  conclusion  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  medico-legal  relations  of 
cms  subject— that  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  a  child  may  continue  to 
uteriis  for  many  hours,  but  when  a  woman  dies  undelivered  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.  (Op.  cit.  p.  256.) 
Rio-nc  f  ^^'^  '^^"''^  body. —It  will  now  be  well  to  examine  the 

signs  ot  delivery  which  are  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body  of 
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a  woman  wlio  has  died  after  delivery.  Occasionally  we  may  obtain  some 
liistory  of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  our  labour  will  be  much  facilitated ; 
but,  on  the  oihe^  hand,  every  fact  may  be  studiously  concealed  from  us, 
and  then  we  may  be  required  to  prove  not  only  the  deliveiy  but  the  previous 
pregnancy.  These  investigations  relative  to  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  the 
dead  body  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion, 
where  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
life  of  the  woman.  Death  commonly  ensues  in  these  cases  within  two  or 
three  days  after  delivery,  and  then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by 
a  post-mortem  examination  ;  but  if  the  woman  has  survived  three  or  four 
weeks,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  determine  delivery  in  the  dead  as  in  the 
living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery  at  the  full  period ;  for  if 
the  uterus  has  expelled  its  contents  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  the 
traces  of  this  expulsion  will  have  generally  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  appearances  when  the  body  of  a 
woman  is  examined  soon  after  delivery  at  the  full  period.  The  uterus  is  like 
a  large  flattened  pouch,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  its  mouth  being 
wide  open.  The  cavity  contains  coagula  of  blood  or  a  sanguineous  fluid  ;  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  decidua — the  outermost 
membrane  of  the  embryo  or  foetus.  In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta 
has  been  attached,  the  substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presentmg 
several  large  semilunar  or  valvular  openings.  This  portion  of  the  womb  is 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
organ  was  gangrenous.  The  blood-vessels  are  large  and  numerous.  The 
Fallopian  tubes,  round  ligaments,  and  ovaries  are  so  vascular  (full  of  blood) 
that  they  have  a  purple  colour.  The  spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped  is 
more  cono-ested  than  the  rest  of  the  ovarian  surface.  Obstetric  writers 
differ  greatly  in  their  statements  respecting  the  size  of  the  womb  at 
different  periods  after  parturition;  and  these  differences  may  be  explained, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  contracts  more  rapidly  m  some  women 
than  in  others,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  birth 
having  been,  in  some  instances,  premature.  Toulmouche  has  reported 
some  instructive  cases  of  delivery  at  different  periods,  .Jowing  the  influence 
of  time  on  the  appearances.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2  349.) 

Montgomery  states  that,  after  delivery  at  the  fiill  period,  and  under 
perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus;  if  the  body  is  examined  within  a  day  or 
two  it  will  be  found  seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.  Its  substance,  on 
making  a  section,  will  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  ^-1^  - 
and  wfll  present  the  orifices  of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  uterus  is  between  five  and  six  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnil-ht  about  five  inches  in  length:  the  density  of  its  structure  has 
durini  this  period  increased,  but  its  substance  has  -n-derab  7^^^^^^^^ 
The  inner  surface  is  still  bloody,  and  covered  P^^J^^lYon"^^^^^^^  P^^P^ 
membrane  resembling  the  decidua.  The  orbicular  d^Ff W  verv 
around  the  internal  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  ^^"^^^^f^^J  *^;^^.*;^;^^T^^^^ 
distinct.    In  about  a  month  the  utenis  will  l^av^  become  f^^J^o^^^^^^^^^^^ 

si^^^^iS±^ 

?h1rpart  to  iSte  Tt^te^  ^ 

appearance  of  ^"PP^^^^^^^?  T^^^  The  os  uteri  showed  considerable 

healthy ;  ^^^l^^'l^.^^^^^^^^  iliac  veins  contained  nothing  but 
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corpus  luteum  (infra),  having  a  central  cavity  ('Med.  Gaz '  vol  41, 
n  SqiN  This  condition  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded  -with  the 
Lnoarances  which  are  observed  when  death  takes  place  during  menstruation. 

Judee  found  in  the  bodies  of  three  women  who  died  during  menstruation 
that  the  uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged-its  walls  being  thickened  and  its 
interior  lined  with  a  reddish  gelatinous  layer  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  thick, 
consistino-  of  a  capillary  network  of  vessels  enclosed  m  a  mucous-like 
membrane  When  this  was  removed,  the  uterus  below  was  found  to  be 
white  and  firm.  The  interior  of  its  neck  Avas  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  its  lips 
swollen  and  of  a  dull-red,  blueish,  or  even  black  colour.  On  compressing 
this  part  small  drops  of  blood  exuded.  This  was  not  observed  either  m  the 
neck  or  body  of  the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented  only 
the  normal  fibrous  tissue:  but  at  the  level  of  the  os  uteri  there  was 
a  mass  of  tissue  resembling  a  portion  of  apoplectic  lung.  The  blood 
during  menstruation,  according  to  him,  issues  entirely  from  the  highly 
congested  mouth  of  the  uterus.  ('  Gaz.  des  Hop.'  No.  39  ;  a,nd  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  June  23,  1855.)  An  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  very  commonly  found  as  the  result  of  even  an  easy  labour,  and 
therefore  forms  a  good  guide  when  present.  This  point  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reference  to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch  as  the  neck  has  the 
appearance  as  if  violence  had  been  employed.  Erom  the  statement  of 
appearances  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  the  period  prior  to  death  at  which  delivery  took 
place.  The  difficulty  is  increased  when  a  woman  has  been  prematurely 
delivered,  or  when  death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after 
delivery.  An  opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  search- 
ing for  those  signs  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  delivery 
in  the  living.  These,  if  present,  will  always  furnish  strong  corroborative 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the  period  at  which  it  had 
probably  occurred. 

Evidence  afforded  hy  the  presence  of  corfora  luiea. — The  condition  of  the 
ovaries  has  been  considered  to  f ui-nish  strong  evidence,  in  the  dead  body, 
not  so  much  of  delivery  as  of  previous  -pregnancy.    These  organs,  when 
examined  soon  after  delivery,  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  owing  to  their 
extreme  vascularity.   If  the  woman  has  really  been  pregnant  we  may  expect 
to  find,  on  one  of  them,  the  appearance  which  is  denominated  a  corpus 
luteum.    (See  fig.  142,  p.  168.)    The  accounts  given  by  obstetric  writers 
of  the  characters  of  corpora  lutea,  and  the  evidence  that  these  are  capable 
of  furnishing  in  legal  medicine,  are  very  conflicting.    According  to  Mont- 
gomery, in  a  true  corpus  luteum  (i.e.  of  pregnancy)  the  ovary  presents  a 
protuberance  with  a  distinct  cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has 
escaped.    The  protuberant  portion  will  be  found  on  section  to  have  an 
oval  form  and  to  be  of  a  dull  yellow  colour — hence  the  name  corpus  luteum. 
It  is  full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  resembles  the  section  of  a  kidney,  la 
the  centre  of  this  section  there  may  be  either  a  cavity  or  a  radiated  white 
acatrix  (scar),  according  to  the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made. 
The  cavity  remains  for  about  three  or  four  months  after  conception,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  white  cyst ;  as  gestation  advances  the  opposite 
sides  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  results.    The  size  and 
vasculanty  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  considerably  diminished  by  the  time 
gestation  is  completed,  and  in  about  five  or  six  months  afterwards— i.e. 
tourteen  months  after  its  first  formation— it  disappears  altogether  from 
the  ovaiy ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  one  conception  is  not  found  with 
tuat  of  another,  unless  a  premature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
nas  taken  place.   ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  art.  '  Pregnancy,'  p.  496  ;  see  also  '  Edin. 
^onth.  Jour.  Jan.  18 iS-,  p.  58.)    The  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  as  it  is 
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Fig.  142. 


External  appearance  of  ovary  with  corpus  luteum 
a  few  days  after  impregnation. 

Fig.  143. 


here  described,  does  not  prove  that  a  woman  lias  borne  a  child.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities  it  establishes  that  conception  has 
taken  place ;  but  the  embryo  may  have  been  converted  into  a  mole  or  a 
blighted  foetus  and  expelled  at  an  early  period.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  only  one  true  corpus  luteum  was  met  with  in  pregnancy  with  one 
child ;  ^^but  among  other  facts  which  show  that  such  an  inference  is 
erroneous,  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 

pregnancy,  and  from  whose  uterus  a 
foetus  was  extracted.  There  were  no 
traces  of  a  blighted  ovum.  The  ovary, 
however,  presented  two  distinct  and 
Avell-marked  corpora  lutea.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  699.)  Had  the  ovary 
alone  been  examined,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  this  female  had 
had  twins. 

The  corpus  luteum  is  of  its  gi-eatest 
size  in  the  early  state  of  pregnancy, 
and  gradually  diminishes  as  gestation 
advances.  From  the  third  month  to 
the  full  term  it  has  a  dingy  yellow 
colour  on  section.  The  annexed  illus- 
trations are  taken  fi'om  cases  which 
occuiTed  to  Paterson,  and  were  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  '  Bdin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  (vol.  53,  p.  49).  Fig.  142 
shows  the  external  appearance  of  the 
ovary  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died 
a  few  days  after  impregnation :  a  repre- 
sents the  body  of  the  ovary;  b  the 
corpus  luteum,  as  it  appears  on  the 
exterior.  Fig.  143  represents  the  same  ovary,  in  which  a  section  has  been 
made  through  the  corpus  luteum. 

In  fig.  144  a  section  of  an  ovaiy  is  represented,  showing  the  appearance 
of  a  corpus  luteum  in  a  woman  who  died  in  the  second  month  of  gestation ; 
a  a,  the  body  of  the  ovary ;  h  b,  the  plicated  or  folded  structure  of  the 

Fig.  144. 

Fig.  145. 


Section  of  the  same  ovary  with  corpus  Inteum. 


Section  of  ovary  with  corpus 
luteum,  second  month. 


Section  of  ovary  with  corpus 
luteum  at  the  full  period. 


corpus  luteum;  c,  the  central  cavity,  fi-equently  containing  blood, 
cavity  does  not  always  exist. 


This 
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Pic.  145  represents  a  section  of  the  ovary  of  a  woman  -who  died  thirteen 
days  after  delivery  at  the  full  period :  a  a,  body  of  the  ovary  ;hh,  the  corpus 
luteum  seen  in  section,  with  a  central  cavity.  It  was  of  a  yellowish  colour 
in  the  shaded  portion.  These  engravings  represent  the  ovaries  and  corpora 
lutea  of  their  natural  size. 

Accordino-  to  Paterson,  the  false  corpora  lutea,  or  those  which  are 
produced  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true, 
by  the  following  signs.  The  false  bodies  have  in  general  an  irregular 
form,  and  want  either  a  central  cavity  lined  with  a  distinct  membrane,  or 
pucJcered  cicatrix:  they  have  no  concentric  radii,  and  are  frequently 
numerous  on  both  ovaries.  Ramsbotham  agrees  with  Montgomery  and 
Paterson  in  considering  that  the  true  corpus  luteum — i.e.  that  derived  from 
conception — is  known  either  by  its  having  a  central  cavity,  sometimes 
unoccupied,  at  others  filled  vsdth  the  blood  which  was  effused  at  the  time 
that  the  coats  gave  way,  or,  if  it  should  be  of  more  ancient  date,  by  its 
presenting  stelliform  radiated  ivhite  lines  (a  puckered  cicatrix),  resulting 
from  the  closing  of  this  cavity.  ('  Obst.  Med.'  p.  49.)  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  ti-ue  corpus  luteum  may  be  sometimes  important  in  a  question 
of  disputed  identity  in  the  dead.  Four  medical  students  were  charged 
with  having  disinterred  the  body  of  a  lady ;  but  the  body  was  so  disfigured 
that  the  deceased  could  not  be  identified  by  her  relatives.  In  one  of  the 
ovaries  a  true  corpus  luteum  was  reported  to  have  been  found ;  a  discovery 
which,  if  true,  proved  that  it  could  not  be  the  body  of  that  lady,  since  she 
was  a  virgin,  and  advanced  in  life.  On  the  trial  the  medical  evidence  was 
very  conflicting ;  one  half  of  the  witnesses  maintained  that  the  body  which 
was  found  on  the  ovary  was  a  true  corpus  luteum,  while  the  others  con- 
tended that  it  was  not. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  Knox  asserted  that  there  is  no  distinctive 
character  whereby  what  is  called  the  true  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
false  corpus  luteum,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  is  smaller. 
What  have  been  called  corpora  lutea  may  in  his  judgment  be  formed  in 
virgin  animals,  independently  of  intercourse ;  and  the  time  of  their  dis- 
appearance from  the  ovary  varies  from  three  months  to  an  almost  indefinite 
period._  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  22, 1843.)  That  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
an  distinguishing  true  from  false  corpora  lutea,  is  proved  by  reference  to  a 
case  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  34,  p.  623),  in  which  two  experienced  observers 
differed.  This  difference  of  opinion  shows  that  a  distinction  is  by  no  means 
so  simple  a  matter  as  some  writers  have  asserted.  The  discovery  of  the 
ovum  m  the  uterus,  in  process  of  development,  could  alone,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  warrant  an  affirmative  opinion  in  a  Court  of  law ; 
and  this  is  the  safest  view  of  this  much-contested  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  a  corpus  luteum  from  the  ovary  would  not  in  all  cases 
wairant  an  opinion  that  conception  had  not  taken  place. 

The  researches  of  Bischoff  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  443  et  seq.)  have 
snown  that  the  production  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
connected  with  conception.  The  ova  undergo  a  periodical  maturation  about 
wT^fU  ^1,  menstruation,  and  escape  from  the  ovaiy  or  are  extruded 
a^^T^'v  conception  or  not ;  hence  fecundation  is  more  likely  to 

occur  when  mtercourse  is  had  about  this  period.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
aLfn.r    ■  '''''^^  physiologists  regard  menstruation  as  the 

immedTnAl    J  if  ^     "1?  '°  favourable  to  conception  as  that  which 

Ko^f:Sit^^^^  the  menses.    In  this  respect  the 

down 
days 
same 
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custom,  according  to  Meigs,  exists  among  the  Jews  as  to  the  period  at 
which  a  woman  is  clean  after  the  cessation.  ('  Obstetiics,'  p.  128.)  It 
not  a  little  singular  that  this  comprises  the  period  at  which,  according  to 
this  theory,  conception  most  readily  takes  place.  Women  may  conceive 
during  the  flow  of  the  menses :  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that  a  woman 
who  has  never  menstruated  may  conceive,  and  that  conception  may  take 
place  one  or  two  days  before  the  period  of  menstruation.  Raciborski  has 
met  with  several  instances  in  illustration  of  these  views. 

In  this  theory  we  have  an  explanation  why  corpora  lutea,  or  bodies 
closely  resembling  them,  are  so  often  found  in  virgin  animals,  and  it 
would  also  account  for  those  diiferences  of  opinion  among  experienced 
men,  which  almost  invariably  occur  when  it  becomes  a  debated  question 
whether  a  corpus  luteum  is  true  or  false.    The  theory  would  further 
explain  cases  like  the  following : — A  woman,  aged  42,  who  had  not  borne 
a  child  for  seven  years,  died  from  diseased  lungs.    On  the  right  ovary  were 
two  corpora  lutea,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  on  that  side  was  larger  and  more 
congested  than  on  the  other.    The  deceased  expected  to  menstruate  on 
the  day  she  died,  or  one  day  later.    ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1845,  104.) 
Ritchie  has  by  his  results  confirmed  the  views  of  Bischoff  and  others; 
He  calls  these  bodies  '  corpora  menstrualia  vel  periodica.'    They  may,  in 
his  opinion,  be  formed  independently  of  pregnancy,  and  may  possibly 
assume  all  the  characters  of  what  are  called  corpora  lutea,  by  some  reflex 
excitement  in  the  uterine  organs.    According  to  him  there  are  no  fewer 
than  eight  varieties,  which  are  liable  to  have  their  characters  intermixed. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  385,  1058.)    A  case  in  which  a  well-marked 
corpus  luteum  was  found  coinciding  with  menstruation  in  a  woman  who 
had  been  executed,  was  reported  by  Michel.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  307.) 
Such  an  appearance  might  create  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  aborted  in  the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  whose 
uterus  no  remains  of  a  decidual  membrane  were  found.    Braxton  Hicks, 
has  pointed  out  that,  in  cases  of  abortion  at  an  early  period,  the  corpus 
luteum  in  the  ovary  may  be  found  semi-developed  or  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development ;  and  that  under  a  hasty  examination,  it  might  be  pronounced 
not  to  be  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy.    In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  accused  of  drowning  a  girl  alleged  to  have  been  pregnant  by  him 
there  was  a  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  but  not  developed  to  its  full 
extent— the  cavity  was  not  defined  by  a  lining  membrane.    In  the  uterus 
there  was  an  appearance  as  if  something  had  been  attached  near  the  fundus. 
The  interior  of  the  organ  was  denuded  of  the  pulpy  mucous  membrane 
which  exists  in  health.    According  to  the  evidence  the  deceased  had  mis- 
carried three  weeks  before  she  was  found  drowned.  From  the  appearances, 
and  the  thickening  of  the  uterine  walls,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she 
had  reached  the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy.    The  undeveloped 
state  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  thus  explained.   On  another  occasion  Hicks 
examined  the  ovary  of  a  girl  who  had  had  intra-uterxne  tubal  pregnancy 
which  had  caused  her  death  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  month.    In  thi^ 
case  the  corpus  luteum  had  no  cavity,  and  no  definite  ^°"^d^7^^f^^:\f^^J 
what  was  the  cavity  and  the  walls.    It  was  very  pale,  and  the  •'^terioi  was 
transparent  and  colourless.    It  might  have  been  easily  overlooked  Ihese 
facts  prove  that  in  an  unknown  case  the  non-development  of  a  coipus 
u  eum  maybe  owing  to  the  early  period  at  wliidx  the  -^on^anh^^hoHe^- 
The  perfect  characters  are  only  likely  to  be  found  when  a  woman  has  gone 

*°  a'm  atTi^t  of  the  general  and  microscopical  characters  of  true  and 
falsf  corpora  lutea,  by  R^naud,  will  be  found  in  ^'^^J^^^^^s 
Aug.  1845,  p.  589.    Baly  and  Kirkes  conclude  from  their  leseaiclies, 
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that  cases  can  seldom  occur  in  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previous  impregnation  ;  and  they  consider  the 
following  rules  to  be  deducible  fi^om  the  facts  which  they  have  collected  : 
—1  A  corpus  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a  large  vesicle  hUed  ^vith 
coao-ulated  blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice,  and  a  thm  layer  of  yellow  sub- 
stance within  its  walls)  affords  no  proof  of  impregnation  having  taken 
place  2  From  the  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  the  opening  of  which  is 
closed  and  the  cavity  reduced  or  obliterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix 
remaininoO,  no  conclusion  as  to  pregnancy  having  existed  can  be  drawn,  if 
the  coTims  luteum  he  of  small  size,  and  does  not  contain  so  much  yellow 
substance  as  would  form  a  mass  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar 
corpus  luteum  of  larger  size  than  a  common  pea  would  fui^nish  strong 
^resumptive  evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  having  taken  place,  but  of 
pregnancy  having  existed  during  several  weeks  at  least ;  and  the  evidence' 
would  approximate  more  and  more  to  complete  proof,  in  proportion  as 
the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  greater.  ('Advances  in  Physiol.' 
p.  57.) 

■  From  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  difEerence  is  only 
relative  and  arbitrary,  chiefly  depending  on  the  size :  and  as  in  pregnancy, 
corpora  lutea  are  found  of  variable  size,  while  in  menstruation  they  may, 
under  great  excitement,  attain  a  large  size,  it  is  obvious  that  no  safe  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  their  presence,  irrespective  of  other  signs  of 
impregnation.  The  terms  true  and /aZse,  therefore,  are  inappropriate  ;  and 
serious  mistakes  may  arise  by  a  reception  of  evidence  on  this  point.  The 
law  requires  absolute  certainty,  not  merely  probability  or  presumption  ; 
and,  in  the  present  stage  of  physiology,  the  proof  falls  short  of  that  which 
is  necessary  to  guide  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  At  a  trial  for  attempted 
abortion,  Beg.  v.  Ooodall  (Notts  Lent  Ass.  1846),  on  examining  the  body 
of  a  woman  on  whom  the  attempt  had  been  made,  it  was  alleged  that  she 
was  not  pregnant :  but  on  inspecting  the  ovary,  a  corpus  luteum  was 
discovered.  This  was  described  as  false,  apparently  because  there  was  no 
other  proof  of  impregnation.  Had  an  embryo  or  its  membranes  been  found 
in  the  uterus,  or  had  there  been  some  proof  of  their  expulsion,  the 
corpus  luteum  would  probably  have  been  described  as  tr^l€.  Meigs  says 
that  corpora  lutea  may  vary  in  size,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  real.  Physio- 
logically speaking,  they  do  not  admit  of  a  division  into  true  and  false. 
('  Females  and  their  Diseases,'  1848,  p.  43  ;  see  '  Edinb.  Mon.  Jour.'  Oct. 
1851,  p.  305.) 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  only  con- 
clusion to  which  we  can  come  is,  tliat  medical  evidence  respecting  the 
nature  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  an  unknown  case,  if  received  by  a  Court 
of  law  at  all,  should  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only  from 
an  obstetric  expert  of  great  experience.  The  old  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  body  on  the  ovary  affords  certain  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  impregnation,  may  be  regarded  as  completely  subverted. 

Characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo  to  the  sixth  month. — So  far  the 
examination  has  been  confined  to  the  woman,  but  it  is  now  necessary  to 
describe  the  characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo,  and  its  enveloping  mem- 
branes at  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  since,  when  these  can  be 
^™^n  J  '  ^^^^  furnish  good  medical  evidence.    If  the  ovum  is 

expelled  within  a  month  after  conception,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect 
n,  owing  to  its  small  size,  and  its  being  enveloped  in  coagula  of  blood, 
mirns  examined  three  wombs,  within  the  first  month,  where  no  expulsion 
naci  taken  place;  but  even  under  these  favourable  circumstances  he  failed 
n  mscovenng  the  ovum.  At  first  the  ovum  appears  merely  to  consist  of 
vesicular  membranous  coverings.    According  to  this  authority,  Avhen  first 
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Fig.  146. 


distinctly  seen  through  its  membranes,  the  embryo  is  of  an  oblong  form 

and  about  a  line  (the  twelfth  of  an  inch) 
in  length.  At  the  sixth  weeh  it  is  slightly 
curved,  resembling,  as  it  floats,  a  split 
pea.  In  the  seventh  weeh  it  is  equal  in 
size  to  a  small  bee  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  vwnth  it  is  bent,  and  as  long  as  a 
kidney-bean. 

Fig.  146  represents  the  appearance  of 
the  ovum  at  the  end  of  the  first  month. 
All  that  is  seen  here  is  the  loose  shaggy 
surface  of  the  chorion  or  second  membrane 
(a  a).  The  embryo  itself  is  not  seen,  as 
this  is  enclosed  within  an  inner  mem- 
brane, called  the  amnion,  Avhich  contains 
a  fluid  in  which  the  embryo  is  immersed. 

Fig.  147  represents  the  embryo  (fc) 
at  six  loeehs,  surrounded  by  its  mem- 

The  Ovum  in  its  membranes:  end  of  first  month.  brailOUS  coverings,  and,  On  the  Outside, 

the  chorion  (a). 

Fig.  148  shows  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  ovum,  namely,  at 
about  two  months  after  impregnation.   The  embryo  (6)  is  assuming  a  foetal 

form — the  head  being  downwards,  and  the  place 
for  the  eye  already  indicated  :  a  a,  the  chorion ; 
c,  a  portion  of  the  decidua  or  external  membrane. 

These  engravings  are  taken  from  actual 
specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
They  appear  much  larger  than  the  description 
above  given  would  lead  a  reader  to  suppose, 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  original  specimens 
being  suspended  in  spirit.  By  this  they  ac- 
quire an  artificial  bulk,  owing  to  the  flocculent 
surface  of  the  chorion  spreading  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  When  removed  from  the  liquid  medium,  they  collapse 
into  a  much  smaller  bulk,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  are  liable  to  be  carried 

away  and  lost  in  a  discharge  of  blood.  _  If 
the  embryo  cannot  be  found,  some  portions 
of  the  membranes— especially  of  the  decidua 
or  uterine  membrane — may  be  detected  in 
the  uterus. 

In  reference  to  the  terms  here  employed, 
the  'ovum'  signifies  the  embryo  and  its 
membranous  coverings  ;  the  '  embryo '  is  the 
body  which  is  aftenvards  converted  into 
the  foetus ;  '  foetus  '  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  embryo  after  the  third  or  fourth  month 
of  gestation. 

After  the  second  month,  development 
o-oes  on  rapidly :  the  features  are  in  part 
well-marked,  and  the  limbs  are  gi-adually 
formed.  At  the  third  month,  the  foetus 
weighs  from  one  to  two  ounces :  when 
stretched  out  it  measures  about  three  inches, 
and  the  genital  organs,  although  the  sex 
is  not  then  distinguishable,  are  large  m 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.    The  membmnes  are  larger  than  a 


The  Embryo  in  its  Membranes  at 
six  weeks. 


Fig.  148. 


Embryo  and  Membrane :  end  of  second 
month. 
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o-oose's  eo-o-  At  the  fourth  month  the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches  long, 
and  weioTs  from  two  to  three  ounces;  at  the  fifth  month  it  measures 
fi-om  six°to  seven  inches,  and  weighs  from  five  to  seven  ounces;  and 
at  the  sixth  month,  its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  its  weight 
about  a  nound  (For  the  characters  of  the  child  beyond  this  peiiod, 
see  'iNFiJfTiciDE.')  The  great  difficulty  will  consist  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  ovum  or  embryo  between  the  second  and  third 
month  In  making  the  examination,  the  substance  should  be  placed 
in  water,  and  all  coagula  gently  washed  away  or  removed  by  some 
blunt  instrament.  Alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  "water,  after 
the  blood  has  been  removed.  If  the  embryo  cannot  be  found,  the 
decidua  and  chorion,  or  portions  of  them,  may  be  recognized :  the  former 
by  its  forming  the  outer  investment,  with  its  smooth  internal  and  rough 
external  or  uterine  surface  ;  the  latter  by  the  villous  or  shaggy  appearance 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  would  have  become  the  placenta.  Between 
the  third  and  foui'th  month  the  foetus  may  be  commonly  identified 
without  much  difficulty.  The  ovum  in  many  instances  escapes  first,  leaving 
the  decidua  behind.  This  comes  away  after  a  time,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that,  in  some  states  of  the  virgin,  decidua-like  structures  are 
shed  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  are  like  the  true  decidua.  Both  are  constituted  of  the  inner- 
most portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  all  its  elements. 

Moles. — The  true  mole  is  the  result  of  conception,  the  foetus  of  which 
has  died  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  decidua  and  the 
various  membranes,  and,  should  a  placenta  exist,  into  its  structure.  The 
sac  of  the  amnion  has  frequently  burst,  and  the  ovum  has  escaped,  or  it 
has  died  and  been  dissolved  by  the  liquor  amnii,  which  is  found  turbid. 
The  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  are  frequently  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  amnial  sac.  Nodules  are  found  projecting  into  tlie  cavity,  which 
are  produced  by  the  effusion  of  blood  outside  the  sac.  Sometimes  the 
cavity  is  almost  obliterated,  the  main  bulk  being  made  up  of  effused  blood. 
In  the  varieties  of  moles  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  all  the  membranes  ; 
the  microscope  will  always  enable  the  examiner  to  detect  the  villi  of 
the  chorion.  Such  a  mole  of  course  proves  conception,  but  solid  bodies 
are  expelled  from  the  uterus  which  have  not  this  origin,  and  may  occur  in 
the  virgin  :  these  are  called  false  moles.  A  clot  of  blood  may  become 
dense,  and,  losing  some  of  its  colouring-matter,  exhibit  appearances  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  mole,  except  by  the  microscope. 
Polypi  may  also  resemble  a  mole ;  but  a  careful  examination  would  readily 
show  the  absence  of  ovular  membranous  structures.  Sometimes  a  large 
exfoliation  of  the  vaginal  epithelium  may  take  place,  and  before  its  expul- 
sion become  condensed,  so  as  to  create  suspicion.  The  microscope  wall, 
hoAvever,  show  that  it  consists  of  tesselated  epithelium  only.  Moles 
may  co-exist  with  true  pregnancy  in  a  case  of  twins.  The  symptoms 
accompanying  a  mole  resemble  those  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  appearances 
produced  by  its  expulsion  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  attending 
the  abortion  of  a  foetus  at  an  early  period  of  gestation.  The  only  means  of 
distinction  would  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  expelled  matters, 
xne  local  injury  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  these  bodies  on  the  organs 
fulf  period  ^e^-n-^  as  great  as  that  caused  by  delivery  at  the 

J^^^^<^^<^ar  mole  {Bydatiniform  degeneration  of  the  c7iono7i).— When  by 
some  accident  the  foetus  dies  at  any  time  before  the  complete  formation  of 
irnnir!?   '        ^^^^^  chorion,  instead  of  completely  dying,  grow 

tSr-  1^  '"^  some  parts,  serous  fluid  is  effused  within,  and  the  part  is  dis- 
enaecl  into  a  globular  form.    This,  occun-iug  frequently  in  the  coui^se  of 
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each  villas,  gives  it  a  beaded  appearance,  and  the  whole  mass  appears 
something  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  size,  however,  of  each  vesicular 
body  varies  miich  in  different  specimens,  and  also  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  specimen,  some  being  only  detectable  by  the  microscope,  while 
others  are  as  large  as  the  largest  grape.  On  the  largest  kinds  ai-e  generally 
to  be  found  small  villi,  undergoing  more  or  less  the  same  process  of  change. 

The  vesicular  growths  are  attached  one  to  another  by  delicate  threads, 
the  unchanged  stem  of  the  villus.  This  will  readily  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  true  hydatids  (' Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  1,  p.  249),  concerning  the 
distinction  between  which  much  confusion  has  existed,  and  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  vesicular  mole  can  exist  or  be  produced  in  a  virgin. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  latter  cannot  arise  except  as  a  result  of 
impregnation.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  true  hydatids  in  the  uterus 
at  all,  still  more  so  for  them  to  be  discharged  through  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  No  authentic  account  of  such  a  case  is  on  record.  But  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  slightest  examination  by  the  unaided  eye  would  show 
whether  the  vesicles  were  attached  to  each  other  as  above  mentioned,  or 
the  smaller  enclosed  within  the  larger  cysts,  or  floating  without  any 
attachment  whatever.  The  use  of  the  term  '  hydatid '  does  much  to  per- 
petuate the  error.  How  long  this  vesicular  mole  may  remain  in  utero  is 
uncertain.  It  may  remain  more  than  a  year,  and  possibly  many  years. 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  gTOW  is  very  great,  but  this  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  simultaneous  enlargement  of  myriads  of 
parts.  A  woman  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  may  be  as  large  as  at 
the  seventh  month ;  she  may  ultimately  attain  a  size  exceeding  that  of  the 
full  term.  Cases  of  twin-conception  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  one  ovum 
becomes  vesicular,  the  other  going  on  towards  maturity.  ('Obst.  Trans.' 
vol.  3,  p.  177.)  Again,  one  ovum  may  become  vesicular,  while  the  other  is 
converted  into  a  fleshy  mole.  In  some  rare  cases  a  portion  only  of  the 
chorion  is  changed  into  this  form  of  mole,  while  the  proper  formation  of 
the  placenta  may  go  on  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  question  here  arises — Can  the  mature  placenta  be  so  converted  ? 
Should  a  portion  be  left  behind  in  a  healthy  state,  can  it  assume  the  vesi- 
cular degeneration  ?  From  all  that  is  known,  this  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable. As  a  result  of  observations,  it  appears  that  the  change  only  takes 
place  in  the  villi  of  the  cliorion  before  the  formation  of  a  placenta.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that,  should  a  woman  have  no  intercourse  after  labour,  but 
yet  expel  a  true  vesicular  mole,  that  it  was  a  twin  ovum  which  was  not 
expelled  during  labour.  In  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy  a  decidual  cover- 
ing will  always  be  found  more  or  less  complete  around  this  mole,  but  if  the 
si°e  of  the  mass  is  great,  then,  although  present,  it  will  be  less  observable, 
being  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  A  corpus  luteum  will  also  be  found, 
but  not  so  perfectly  formed  as  in  normal  pregnancy. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  pregnancy  accompany  this  state,  although 
in  all  forms  of  mole-pregnancy  it  is  imperfectly  marked,  or  only  proceeds  to 
a  certain  point.  ('  Obst.  Record,'  vol.  1,  p.  21.)  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  a  mole  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  abortion.  These  facts  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  medico-legal 
practice.  A  woman  was  seized  with  pains  resembling  those  of  labour, 
and  a  mass  of  uterine  hydatids  was  expelled,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  uterus  about  five  months.  When  the  woman  was 
examined,  thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent 
delivery  about  her.  The  parts  of  generation  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ances met  with  in  the  expulsion  of  a  foetus :  the  breasts  were  enlarged, 
the  areola  elevated,  of  a  brown  colour,  the  follicles  prominent,  and  the 
oro-ans   evidently  containing  milk.     The  occurrence  of  this  case  led 
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Chowne  to  think  that,  had  the  body  of  an  infant  been  found  witb_  marks 
of  violence  upon  it,  concealed  in  the  house  where  this  woman  had  hved,  it 
would  probably  have  been  pronounced  to  have  been  her  child.  A  medical 
man  niio-ht  have  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  criminality  by  declaring 
that  there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  about  ber.  It  may  be 
observed  however,  that  in  such  a  case  the  woman  would  probably  have 
stated  that  no  child,  but  some  tumour,  had  come  away  from  her ;  and  a 
medical  man  would  not  be  justified  in  swearing  that  appearances  of  delivery 
absolutely  indicated,  under  all  circumstances,  that  a  woman  must  have  been 
delivered  of  a  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known  medical  fact, 
that  similar  appearances  may  arise  from  the  expulsion  of  the  various  forms 
of  mole.  (See  a  case,  'Med.  Times,'  Dec.  30,  1848.)  Cii'cumstantial 
evidence  would  be  against  her  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  person 
had  wilfully  concealed  or  made  away  with  the  substantial  proofs  of  her 
innocence,  i.e.  the  mass  which  had  been  expelled.  Fischer  met  with  a  case 
in  which  a  woman  gave  birth  secretly  to  a  child,  whose  death  led  to  a 
charge  of  child-murder  against  her,  and  two  months  afterwards  she  .passed 
a  mole  or  blighted  foetus,  in  reference  to  which  a  question  of  superfoetation 
was  raised.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahsschr.'  1866,  2,  22.) 

Some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  here  considered  were  raised 
on  the  trial  of  Angus  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Burns  (Lancaster  Ass. 
1808).  It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant — that  the  jDrisoner 
had  administered  corrosive  sublimate  to  her  to  procure  abortion,  and  that 
this  had  caused  her  death.  A  question  arose  at  the  trial  relative  to  the 
appearances  of  the  uterus  as  indicative  of  recent  delivery.  On  examining 
this  organ,  it  was  found  considerably  enlarged,  and  on  its  inner  surface 
was  a  mark  four  inches  in  diameter,  plainly  discernible,  to  which  ap^aarently 
a  placenta  had  been  attached.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  was  much  dilated. 
Indeed,  the  appearances  were  described  to  be  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  found  two  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  full-grown  foetus.  The 
evidence  respecting  previous  pregnancy  was  conflicting,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  because  the  death  of  the  deceased  could  not  be  distinctly 
traced  to  any  criminal  act  on  his  part.  The  ovaries  were  not  examined 
until  after  the  trial,  when  a  body  considered  to  be  a  true  corpus  luteum  was 
found  in  one  of  them ;  and  some  eminent  authorities  agreed  that  it  indicated 
an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  (Paris  and  Fonblanque,  '  Med.  Jur.' 
vol.  2,  p.  179.)  One  medical  witness  appeared  for  the  prisoner,  and  he 
contended  that  the  state  of  the  uterus  did  not  justify  the  medical  inference 
that  there  had  been  recent  delivery.  He  assumed  that  the  appearances 
might  have  been  due  to  the  expulsion  of  a  group  of  '  hydatids.'  If  by  the 
teiTO  '  hyatids  '  he  intended  the  vesicular  ovum,  he  admitted  the  fact  of 
a  conception,  and  therefore  the  motive  would  remain  the  same.  If  he  in- 
tended the  true  hydatids,  then  their  cyst  would  have  been  observable  in  the 
uterine  wall,  and  the  point  of  its  bursting  into  the  uterine  cavity  plainly 
distinguishable ;  for  it  is  clear  that  true  hydatids  would  not  grow  in  the 
f  ^f!.^^  ^^^'ity  itself.  The  medical  defence  was  for  that  date  ingenious,  but 
at  the  present  time  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  be  inadmissible.  The 
contents  of  the  uterus  were  not  produced— a  fact  which  left  the  case  in 
mystery. 
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CHAPTER  63. 

CONCEALMENT  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  CHILD — DEFINITION  OP  THE  OFFENCE — 
WOMEN  ACQUITTED  OF  INFANTICIDE  FOUND  GUILTY  OF  CONCEALMENT — MEDICAL 
EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  REMAINS  OP  THE  BODY — ANALYSIS  OP  BONES — THE 
CHILD  MUST  BE  DEAD — CONCEALMENT  OP  THE  OVUM  OR  EMBRYO — NOT  NECES- 
SARY TO  PROVE  WHEN  THE  CHILD  DIED. 

Concealment  of  hirth. — Medical  evidence  respecting  delivery  is  required  in 
two  cases :  1st,  when  the  birth  of  a  child  is  wilfully  concealed ;  and  2nd, 
when  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  prematurely  expelled  by  unlawful 
means.  The  concealment  of  pregnancy  is  no  oif ence  in  the  English  law ; 
but  the  concealment  of  delivery  or  of  the  hirth  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanour 
by  the  24  and  25  Yict.  c.  100,  sec.  60,  the  words  of  which  are  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — '  If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  every  person  who 
shall  by  any  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whether 
such  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth 
thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  teiTO 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour.'  A  proviso  is  added 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  tried  for  the  murder  of  any  child,  and  acquitted 
thereof,  may  be  found  guilty  of  concealment  of  birth,  if  it  shall  appear  in 
evidence  that  the  child  had  recently  been  born,  and  that  such  person  did 
by  some  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  hody  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth. 

"Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  terms  '  concealment ' 
or  '  secret  disposition  '  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  evidence  does  not 
affect  a  medical  witness,  unless  he  himself  has  found  the  dead  body  or  was 
present  when  it  was  found.  It  will  rest  with  the  judge  to  determine' 
whether  the  body  has  been  so  disposed  of  as  to  constitute  legally  a  mis- 
demeanour.   (Jieq.  V.  Clarice,  Chelmsford  Sum.  Ass.  1864.) 

This  is  an  offence  of  which  women  charged  Avith  child-murder  have- 
been  hitherto  commonly  convicted  in  England  ;  while  the  Scotch  law 
punishes  women  for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  if  the  child  be  dead  or 
amissing.  (Alison's  '  Criminal  Law,'  p.  153.)  The  medical  evidence  on 
trials  for  this  misdemeanour  is  exclusively  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  mother ;  and  thus,  much  will  depend  upon  the  time  at  which  this  is 
made.  With  respect  to  the  child,  its  body  need  not  even  be  produced, 
provided  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  death :  the  body  may  have 
been  secretly  buried  or  burnt,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to- 
examine  the  ashes.    (See  vol.  1,  p.  161.) 

According  to  the  statute  the  child  must  be  dead — the  concealment  of  the 
birth  of  a  living  child  not  being  in  England  any  offence,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  die  before  its  birth  was  made  known.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Woodman  (Kingston  Lent.  Ass.  1845),  the  woman  was  acquitted  because  the- 
child  was  living  when  concealed.  Chitty  says,  that  in  order  to  constitute 
the  offence,  the  child  must  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month 
('  Med.  Jur.'  p.  412)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  concealment  of 
the  bii-th  of  a  dead  child  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  would  be  as 
much  an  infringement  of  the  statute  as  if  it  were  more  advanced.  The 
concealment  of  the  aborted,  but  undeveloped,  ovum  or  embryo— of  a 
monster  i.e.  a  child  without  human  shape,  a  mole  or  other  morbid  growth 
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 not  probably  be  considered  a  contravention  of  the  statute.  There 

has  been  no  ludicial  decision  on  this  point.    Lane  communicated  ('  Med. 
Times  '  Auo-  1845)  a  case  in  which  a  charge  of  concealed  bu-th  was  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrates,  because  the  concealment  refen-ed  to  a  child 
bom  at  the  eio-hth  month,  in  its  membranes.    The  woman  stated  that  she 
did  not  consider  it  to  be  a  child.    If  this  decision  be  correct,  the  main 
obi  act  of  the  statute  {i.e.  to  prevent  secret  delivery,  so  often  leading  to 
murder)  may  be  efl'ectually  evaded.    The  case,  being  entirely  new,  should 
have  been  sent  for  trial,  and  the  decision  left  to  the  proper  interpreters  of 
the  laAv :  a  magisterial  decision  can  furnish  no  sufficient  precedent  on  a 
question  of  this  kind.    This  woman  must  have  been  delivered  of  a  child, 
foetus  or  embryo,  or  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  pretence  for  the 
charo-e.    That  a  child  maybe  thus  born  and  removed  from  the  membranes 
alive°is  a  fact  established  by  experience.   Brunton.  reported  a  case  in  which 
the  entire  ovum  was  expelled  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  and  the 
child  was  rescued  alive,  although  born  fifteen  mimites  before  being  taken 
out  of  the  membranes.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  p.  412).  In 
another  case  of  sudden  delivery  the  child  in  its  membranes  with  the 
placenta,  was  discharged  into  a  bucket.    It  was  not  rescued  in  time  to 
save  life.    ('  Amer.  Jour.'  Ap.  1870,  p.  430.) 

A  singular  case  of  alleged  concealment  of  birth  was  tried  at  the 
Suffolk  Lent  Assizes,  1853.  A  married  woman  was  charged  with  having* 
concealed  the  birth  of  her  infant.  It  appeared  that  her  husband  and 
the  neighbours  supposed  she  was  pregnant.  After  the  reported  birth 
of  the  child,  it  was  alleged  that  it  had  died,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  the  burial.  The  coffin  was  examined,  and  was  found 
to  contain  not  the  body  of  a  child  but  the  figure  of  a  doll.  The  judge 
directed  the  grand  jury  that  before  they  could  find  a  bill,  charging  the 
prisoner  with  the  guilt  of  concealment,  they  must  be  satisfied  (but  of  this 
there  was  no  evidence  on  the  depositions)  that  the  woman  had  really  been 
delivered  of  a  cTiild.  The  case  fell  through.  The  prisoner  had  been 
married  for  a  number  of  years,  and  her  conduct  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  her 
husband  and  her  neighbours. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  material  here,  as  it  is  in  a  case  of 
alleged  infanticide,  to  prove  ivlien  the  child  died — whether  before,  during, 
or  after  its  birth ;  and  thus  those  subtleties  and  technicalities  which  are 
met  with  in  cases  of  child-murder  are  avoided.    In  regard  to  proof  of 
concealment,  and  what  constitutes  it,  these  are  essentially  legal  points  ;  but 
a  medical  practitioner  may  prove  that  the  female  had  made  application  ta 
him  on  the  subject  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery.    The  law  is  especially 
lenient  under  such  circumstances.    A  very  strict  interpretation  appears  to 
be  put  upon  this  term  concealment.    There  must  be  a  '  secret  disposition ' 
of  the  dead  body.    In  a  case  tried  before  the  Recorder  of  London  {lieg.  v. 
Moneyoomhe,  C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1871),  a  woman  indicted  under  the  statute,  was 
acquitted,  because  the  evidence  showed  that  the  body  of  the  infant  was  found 
on  a  rising  gi-ound  in  a  field  which  was  visible  from  a  public  highway, 
ihis  was  held  not  to  be  concealment.    In  another  case,  a  girl  who  was  far 
advanced  m  pregnancy,  went  into  a  recess  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  was 
tbere  delivered.    The  body  of  a  child  was  afterwards  found  there  by  a  boy 
wno  was  passing.    This  case  was  reserved  as  to  whether  this  was  such  a 
ffiP^f  f^^t  '^^     constitute  the  legal  offence  of  conceal- 

unrwl  •  •■  ..^'^^^'^loos  connected  mth  concealment  of  birth  do  not  fall 
MfmT.  1^-'''"^  a  coroner :  hence  the  medical  evidence  is  therefore 

qmrecl  by  a  magistrate.  Medical  witnesses  were  formerly  exposed  to 
yOL  u       and  inconvenience  in  giving  their  evidence  on  these  occasions 
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(see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  19,  287)  ;  but  the  defect  has  been  remedied  by  statute. 
(1  Vic.  c.  44.) 

In  a  case  under  the  Scotch  statute  in  reference  to  the  conceahnent  of 
pregnancy,  this  question  arose,  viz. — '  Whether  the  charge  was  excluded  if 
the  woman,  an  unmarried  female,  proved  that  she  had  intimated  that  she 
was  with  child  to  the  father,  but  denied  the  pregnancy  to  every  one  else  ? 
That  the  object  of  the  statute  was  defeated  in  such  a  case,  and  yet  that 
the  main  fact  on  which  the  statutory  offence  is  founded  was  proved,  could 
not  be  doubted.  Concealment,  and  not  calling  and  making  use  of  assistance 
in  the  birth,  constitute  the  offence.    The  Court  of  Judiciary  was  nearly 
equally  divided.    The  majority  Avent  on  the  bare  terms  of  the  statute :  the 
minority  held  that  concealment  was  here  a  general  term  to  denote  the 
denial  to  all  near  and  around  the  woman,  and  from  whom  assistance  might 
be  obtained,  and  was  coapled  with  not  calling  for  assistance  in  the  birth. 
As  a  letter  written  to  Australia,  if  the  father  had  gone  there,  could  not  be 
taken  to  exclude  the  statutory  offence,  and  as  the  woman  concealed  her 
pregnancy,  and  had  obtained  no  assistance  in  the  birth,  an  expression  which 
shows  what  the  character  of  the  concealment  referred  to  is,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  fact  of  pregnancy  to  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  (often 
more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  child  than  the  mother)  really  could  not  lead 
to  its  preservation,  and  left  the  concealment  to  which  the  statute  refen^ed 
equally  complete.  But  the  point  was  not  actually  decided,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  terms  of  the  special  verdict  did  not  raise  the  question,  but,  by  an 
accidental  form  of  expression,  excluded  it.' 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  maii-ied  woman  charged  with  this  offence,  but 
a  man  and  his  wife  were  convicted  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child 
(Beg.  V.  Curtis  and  wife,  Lincoln  Lent  Ass.  1872).  The  woman  was  de- 
livered of  a  still-born  child  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  husband  buried 
the  body  in  his  garden,  where  it  was  afterwards  found.  Before  the  birth 
of  the  child  the  woman  denied  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  after  her  deliveiy 
declared  that  she  had  not  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy.  The  difficulty  in 
the  case  was  that  no  reasonable  motive  could  be  assigned  for  a  husband 
and  wife  concealing  the  body  of  a  dead  child. 
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CHAPTER  64. 

ABORTION  FBOM  NATURAL  CAUSES— ITS  FEEQUENCT— THE  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE 
™ACCIDEN?-CRIHINAL  CAUSES-ABORTIOK  BY  MECHANICAL  MEANS-FATAL 
RESULTS-MEDICINAL    SUBSTANCES-DRUGS    AND    POISONS  -  EMMENAGOGUES 

Sd  ecbolTcs-bue-pennyrotal-savin-oil  of  savin-tansy-asara- 

BACCA. 

Bt  abortion  is  commonly  understood,  in  medicine  the  e^^Jf 
contents  of  the  uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.    If  the  expulsion 
Sk    place  between  the  {ixth  and  ninth  month,  the  -oman  is  said  to  hav 
a  nremature  labour.    The  law  makes  no  distmction  of  this  kmd,  but  the 
teSi  'bortionds  applied  to  the  expulsion         V"'"H%-n  tirsScIt  ^ 
pregnancy  before  the  term  of  gestation  is  completed  ;  and     ^J;  «  ™ 
■Jvnonvmous  with  the  popular  term  mtscarriage.   Crimmal  aboi  tion  is  lai  e  } 
XemptTbefore  the  third  month  ;  it  is  perhaps  most  common      ween  tl  e 
foSand  fifth  month,  because  then  a  woman  begms  for  the  fir.t  tune  to 
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acquire  a  certainty  of  her  pregnancy.    The  causes  of  abortion  may  be 
either  natural  or  violent.    The  latter  only  fall  unclei-  the  cognizance  of  the 
law :  but  a  medical  witness  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  causes 
which  are  called  natui'al,  in  contradistinction  to  others  which  depend  on 
the  application  of  violence.    These  natural  causes  are  so  frequent,  that, 
according  to  Whitehead's  observation,  of  2,000  pregnancies,  one  in  seven 
terminated  in  abortion.     These   causes   are   commonly   ascribable  to 
peculiarities  in  the  female  system,  to  the  presence  of  uterine  or  other 
diseases,  or  to  some  moral  shock  sustained  by  a  woman  during  pregnancy. 
The  natural  causes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  the  real  cause  being  over- 
looked.   ('Edinb.  Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  1865,  p.  120.)    All  diseases  which 
strongly  affect  the  uterus  or  general  system  of  the  woman  may  give  rise  to 
abortion.    An  attack  of  smallpox  has  been  known  to  produce  it ;  and  the 
presence  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  the  father  is  not  only  a  cause  of 
infection  in  the  offspring,  but  of  repeated  abortion  in  the  female.    ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  164 ;  Eamsbotham's  '  Obst.  Med.'  p.  655.)    These  facts 
deserve  attention,  when  it  is  proved  that  a  woman  has  really  aborted,  and 
an  attempt  is  unjustly  made  to  fix  an  alleged  act  of  criminality  on  another. 
It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  subject  to 
a  natural  periodical  excitement,  con'esponding  to  what  would  have  been 
the  menstrual  periods  dating  from  the  last  cessation.  Hence  comparatively 
trivial  causes  operating  at  these  periods  may  lead  to  an  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.     Salomon  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  premature  delivery 
followed  the  mercurialization  of  the  system.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschr.'  June 
1845;  and  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  658.) 

The  violent  causes  of  abortion  may  be  of  an  accidental  or  criminal 
nature.  In  general,  the  distinction  will  not  be  difficult ;  the  kind  of 
violence  and  the  adequacy  of  the  alleged  cause  to  produce  abortion,  will  be 
apparent  from  the  evidence.  In  reference  to  criminal  cases,  the  causes 
may  be  referred  either,  first,  to  the  use  of  mechanical  means,  or  secondly, 
of  irritating  medicinal  substances  which  act  upon  the  womb  or  bowels. 
They  operate  with  greater  certainty  just  in  proportion  as  the  pregnancy  is 
advanced. 

By  statute,  it  is  a  felony  to  procure,  or  to  attempt  to  procure,  the  mis- 
carriage of  a  woman,  whether  she  be  pregnant  or  not.  It  is  also  a  felony 
for  the  woman,  if  j^regnant,  to  attempt  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage. 

MECHANICAL  MEANS. 

_  Among  the  mechanical  causes  may  be  mentioned,  severe  exercise;  and  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  body,  as  by  riding  or  driving  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment,  m  which  case  no  marks  of  violence  would  be  apparent.  Any  physical 
sbock  sustained  by  the  body,  may  operate  indirectly  on  the  uterusf  Blows 
or  violent  pressure  on  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  resorted  to  ;  but  in  these 
T/"''^^  ^'^^  commonly  perceptible.  Instruments 
the  chiir.  J'f^  if  purpose  of  piercing  the  membranes,  destroying 
inst™;t^l  thereby  leachng  to  its  expulsion.  Devergie  speaks  of  such 
Sri™.^  •  ^'^^f  ^'1  England,  and  of  English  midwives 

Al+V^  \  i"^'"^'  ^''""^  practice  of  this  crime.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1  p  285  ) 
tlat'^at  hte'trr'''^^  an  exaggerated  statemeU,'it  cannot  be'deS 
petratS  J  ^^^nspired  which  show  that  the  crime  is  frequently  per- 
to^t,llZT  ''\T'^''''^  practitioners,  who  basely  derive  a^pJ>fit 
effe^tualiroo!       T  I'"';?''"  ^^S^^  probably  many  are 

cWg"ef.iit'rh:l'J  -  «     'wi'"'f  1^""^"'*  ^P-  196)  a  French  docto/was 

cloctor  was  c W3"        ^'^^^"r^'^''  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1858)  a  German 
was  charged  with  murder  under  similar  circumstances.    A  healtliy 
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young  woman,  set.  22,  consulted  tlic  prisoner  in  reference  to  lier  pregnant 
state.  He  employed  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion. 
She  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  inspection  severe  internal 
injuries  were  found,  which  quite  accounted  for  her  death.  Before  the 
inspection  was  made  the  prisoner  signed  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death 
as  '  inflammation  of  the  bowels.'  He  was  convicted  of  murder.  In  Beg.  v. 
Vaughan  (Stafford  Wint.  Ass.  1872)  a  woman  was  convicted  of  using  an 
instrument  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  On  the  day  following  that  on 
which  the  instrument  was  used,  the  prosecutrix  was  taken  ill,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  dead  and  immature  child.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
prisoner  had  previously  committed  acts  of  a  similar  kind.  A  man  and  his- 
wife  were  convicted  in  1881  (C.  C.  C.  July,  1880,  Beg.  v.  Gohner)  of  the 
murder  of  a  woman  on  whom  they  had  procured  abortion  by  the  use  of 
instruments. 

Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion 
than  medicinal  substances  ;  yet,  from  the  fact  of  such  attempts  being  made 
by  ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies  from  inflammation  of  the 
womb  or  peritoneum,  or  other  serious  after-consequences.  A  case  was 
tried  some  years  since,  in  which  the  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had 
attempted  to  produce  abortion  in  the  deceased  by  thrusting  wooden  skewers 
into  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  Inflammation  and  gangrene  took  place, 
and  the  woman  died.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  executed  for 
murder.  (For  a  similar  case  by  M'Pherson,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  102 ; 
see  also  another  case  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  45,  p.  693.) 

When  the  death  of  the  woman  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  does,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  crime  is  considered  to  be  murder,  although  the 
accused  may  not  have  intended  to  destroy  life.  The  law  was  thus  laid 
down  by  Bramwell,  B.,  in  StadtmiiMer's  case  (p.  179)  :— 'If  a  man  for  an 
unlawful  purpose  used  a  dangerous  instrument,  or  medicme,  or  other 
means,  and  thereby  death  ensued,  that  was  murder,  although  he  might  not 
have  intended  to  cause  death,  although  the  person  dead  might  have  con- 
sented to  the  act  which  terminated  in  death,  and  although  possibly  he 
might  very  much  regret  the  termination  that  had  taken  place  contrary  to 
his  hopes  and  expectations.  This  was  wilful  mui-der.  But  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defence  had  thrown  on  the  j.udge  the  task  of  saying  whether 
the  case  could  be  reduced  to  manslaughter.  There  was  such  a  possibility, 
but  to  adopt  it  Avould  be,  he  thought,  to  run  counter  to  the  evidence  given 
If  the  iury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  used  the  instrument  not 
with  any  intention  to  destroy  life,  and  that  the  instrument  was  not  a 
dangerous  one,  although  he  used  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  that  wou  d. 
reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter.  He  really  did  not  think  they  could 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  instrument  was  a  dangerous 
one  if  at  all  used.  Then,  if  it  were  so  used  by  the  prisoner,  the  case  was 
one  of  murder  ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  case  but  a  verdict  either  of 

'^!^:yZ:^t^J  done  to  the  "womb  always  implies  interference 
of  somLther  person  ii  tie  perpetration  of  the  „  ^h.  Pro^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

abortionists  of  India,  the  native  dhaees,  ;who  are  women  of  ^l^^^  ^ 
generally  adopt  this  method  of  procurmg  abortion.    They  ^^'^^^^^ 
Sterus  a  twig  of  a  tree  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  smeaied^ith 
assafitida     The  membranes  are  ruptured,  abortion  takes  place  and  the 
t'oman        from  peritonitis,  the  walls  of  the  uterus  ^^-S^^^'^  oun^_ 
perforated.   It  is  a  common  practice  in  these  cases  to  refer  ^ea  b  to  snake^ 
bite   in  order  to  prevent  the  inspection  of  the  body.    A  post-moitem 
Examination  generally  reveals  this  mode  of  procuring  abortion, 
examination  y  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ,,ldom  be  applied  to  the. 
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T.  ^•+1,nn+  IPfivincr  marks  of  violence  on  this  organ  as  well  as  on  the 
womb  Y\*^°^Vnrl  If  the  woman  should  die  an  inspection  wall  at  once 
body  of  tlie  f '1^  ;^/^7h^;  ,  1834.  1,  191;  1838,  1,  425;  1839,  2,  109.) 
settle  the  point.  (  ^^/^'^^f^^^  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in 
An  important  case  o    th  s  W  ^w       ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

'^'"^  ""-f  r„th  m^es^ted  two  openings  in  its  substance,  described  as 
'rrwoundr?y  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  who  made 
Jhe'^tmtalt  -  ancfas  the  openings  of  torn  blood-vessels  by  others  who 
were  caUed  for  the  defence.  There  was  also  a  rupture  of  one  ovary  The 
rSLer  was  convicted  ;  but  the  medical  man  wha  was  supposed  to  have 
Cn  the  principal  agent  in  the  crime  committed  smcide  The  case  is 
chiefly  important  in  showing  that  any  apparent  mechanical  injury  to  the 
womb  should  be  minutely  examined  at  the  time  of  inspection,  so  that  no 
doubt  of  the  cause  may  afterwards  be  entertained.  If,  m  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  mother  survive  and  the  child  be  expelled,  then  marks  of  violence 
will  be  found  on  its  body.  These  marks  may  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  death ;  but  that  is  not  here  the  question.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  have  not  resulted  from  accidental  causes  during  gestation  or  subse- 
quently to  delivery,  then  their  presence  may  furnish  strong  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  actual  means  by  which  abortion  was  attempted.  It  is  said 
that  abortion  has  been  in  some  instances  accomplished  by  frequent  bleeding 
from  the  arm.  This  effect  may  follow  as  a  result  of  shock  produced  by  the 
loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  An  examination  of  the  veins  of  the  arms 
would  show  whether  any  such  attempt  had  been  recently  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  abortion,  the 
Tnost  effectual,  and  that  which  most  certainly  brings  on  the  expulsive 
action  of  the  uterus,  is  the  destruction  of  the  ovum  or  embryo.    If  by 
accident  or  design  the  ovular  membranes  should  become  ruptured,  gestation 
is  arrested,  and  abortion  necessarily  ensues.    At  any  period  of  pregnancy, 
therefore,  a  puncture  through  the  membranes  will  sooner  or  later  occasion 
the  evacuation  of  the  womb.    The  performance  of  the  operation  demands 
a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal 
structures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  development  which  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  assumes  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy.    In  medical  practice  for 
the  induction  of  premature  labour,  after  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
by  sponge  tents  or  Barnes's  bag,  the  membranes  are  ruptured  either  by  the 
use  of  a  female  catheter,  or  by  an  instrument  of  similar  shape,  but  including 
a  blade  like  a  tonsil-lancet.  Unless  the  inner  membrane  or  amnion  be  opened, 
gestation  may  still  proceed,  and  abortion  will  not  take  place.    When  the 
membranes  are  completely  penetrated  and  the  waters  are  discharged, 
uterine  action  is  invariably  induced,  but  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
performance  of  the  operation  to  the  commencement  of  labour  is  subject  to 
great  variation.    Ramsbotham  states  that  he  has  known  the  uterus  begin 
to  act  in  ten  hours  after  the  rupture,  but  in  another  case  a  week  elapsed 
before  its  action  commenced.    As  a  general  rule,  uterine  action  is  fully 
established  in  fifty  or  sixty  hours.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
where  a  criminal  intention  exists,  so  long  a  period  is  required  for  removing 
the  contents  of  the  nterus.    The  cases  above  referred  to  were  cases  of 
obstetric  practice,  in  which  there  was  no  desire  to  expose  the  female  to  the 
slightest  risk,  and  premature  labour  was  openly  induced.    In  a  criminal 
attempt  by  a  medical  practitioner,  in  which  the  woman  would  be  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  act,  the  removal  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  might  be 
effected  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.    At  any  rate,  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  abortion  could  not  be  measured  by  cases  in  which  the  uterus 
has  been  left  to  undergo  spontaneous  contraction  after  the  membranes  had 
been  punctured,  and  the  waters  had  escaped.    There  would,  however,  be 
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great  danger  to  a  woman  in  the  necessary  manipulations  required.  The 
reader  will  find  reports,  by  Tardieu,  of  numerous  cases  of  abortion  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  uterus,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 
1,  406  ;  and  some  good  practical  remarks  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  mode 
in  which  these  inquiries  should  be  conducted,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1, 
141.  On  the  mechanical  means  for  procuring  abortion  and  the  results,  see 
a  paper  by  Lex  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  253). 

It  is  _  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
parts.  The  certain  death  of  the  woman  will  convert  the  crime  into  murder, 
when  instruments  are  introduced  into  her  body  by  persons  who  are  . 
ignorant  of  anatomy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  medical 
profession  have  on  several  occasions  misused  their  professional  knowledge, 
and  have  exposed  themselves  to  prosecutions  for  this  crime.  Sometimes  the 
charge  has  been  raised  falsely,  for  the  purposes  of  extortion,  or  through 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  woman  ;  at  others,  the  evidence  has  left 
it  very  clear  that  the  charge  was  well  founded.  Medical  men  have  some- 
times freely  used  the  speculum.  When  this  instrument  has  been  im- 
properly or  unnecessarily  used  on  a  pregnant  woman,  a  charge  of  attempted 
abortion  by  instruments  may  be  easily  raised  against  a  medical  practitioner. 
A  trial  took  place  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1854,  Beg.  v.  Griffin  and  Venn),  in 
which  it  was  charged  that  the  accused,  a  surgeon,  had  feloniously  used  an 
instrument  with  the  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  the  prosecutrix. 
According  to  the  evidence,  Venn  had  on  several  occasions  passed  a  round 
polished  instrument  into  the  body  of  the  woman,  once  in  a  coppice  and  at 
another  time  in  a  field.  The  defence  was,  that  the  surgeon  had  merely  used 
a  speculum  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  pregnant,  in  order  to  know  how 
to  prescribe  for  her  ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever 
intended  to  procure  abortion,  for  this  had  not  followed,  and  it  might  have 
been  easily  produced  by  him  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  if  he  had  wished 
it.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted.  Admitting  the  statements  of  the 
prosecutrix  and  prisoner  to  be  correct,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  speculum  is  not  required  for  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  pregnancy  at  all.  This  case  conveys  a  serious  caution  to  members 
of  the  medical  profession. 

MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 

Bmmenacjogues.  Bcbolics. — These  are  more  frequently  resorted  to  for 
inducing  criminal  abortion  than  other  means  ;  but  they  rarely  answer  the 
intended  purpose,  and  when  abortion  follows,  it  is  generally  at  the  expense 
of  the  life  of  the  woman.  Mineral  poisons  have  been  ignorantly  employed 
for  this  nefarious  object,  and  often  with  a  fatal  result.  A.mong  these 
substances  may  be  mentioned  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  bichromate  of 
potash  (Horn's  'Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  113),  blue  vitriol  or  copper 
sulphate,  copperas  or  ferrous  sulphate,  the  preparations  of  ferric  chloride, 
and  other  irritants.  Metallic  mercury,  which  is  generally  reputed  to  be 
innocent,  has  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  In  one 
case  ('Lancet,'  1873,  I.  p.  339),  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  uterus,  but 
caused  some  severe  nervous  symptoms,  which  would  justify  the  appbca- 
tion  of  the  term  '  noxious '  to  this  substance.  A  man  administered  to  a 
girl,  ret.  20,  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  about  four  ounces  and 
a  half  of  metallic  mercury.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  uterus,  but  m  a  few 
days,  owing  to  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  metal,  tremors  began  to 
affect  the  right  side  of  her  body.  Her  gait  became  unsteady,  and  she 
stumbled  in  walking.  These  symptoms  continued  unabated  for  two 
months,  and  then  affected  the  left  side.    She  lost  the  power  of  grasping 
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thintrs  She  went  the  full  time,  and  the  symptoms  had  then  almost  dis- 
appeared. This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  mercury  has  been 
siren  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  these  power- 
ful poisons  may  produce  violent  symptoms  and  destroy  hfe,  without  m 
any  way  affecting  the  gravid  uterus  or  its  contents.  A  woman,  set.  22 
had  passed  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  died,  it  was  supposed, 
fi'om  the  effects  of  arsenic.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that,  with  the 
view  of  producing  abortion,  she  had  been  advised  to  take  a  large  dose  of 
arsenic  She  suffered  from  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  in  seven 
hours,  without  having  aborted.    A  large  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  in 

the  stomach.  ,      ^  ^  ,  ' 

The  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  has  frequently  caused  severe  symptoms, 
and  seriously  injured  health,  without  producing  abortion.  In  one  case 
(Lincoln  Sum.  Ass.  1863,  Beg.  v.  Bumble),  it  was  proved  that  this  com- 
pound of  iron  had  been  given  in  large  doses  daily  to  a,  pregnant  woman, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.  It  had  not  had  this  effect,  but  it  had 
seriously  injured  the  health  of  the  woman.  The  prisoner  also  gave  to  her 
cantharides  in  pills.  The  defence  was,  that  these  were  proper  medicines 
for  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  under  which  it  was  alleged  she  was 
labouring.  The  large  doses  administered,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
medicines  were  supplied,  proved  that  they  had  been  given  unlawfully,  and 
with  criminal  intent ;  and  the  druggist  who  supplied  them,  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  required,  was  convicted.  Corrosive  sublimate 
and  other  mercurial  compounds  may  cause  death,  without  in  any  way 
exciting  the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents. 

Drugs,  such  as  croton  oil,  elaterium,  gamboge,  colocynth,  and  other 
drastic  purgatives,  have  been  used  with  criminal  intent  without  causing 
abortion.  Aloes  and  two  of  its  compounds,  liiera  picra,  a  mixture  of  aloes 
and  canella  bark,  and  Pilacotia  (pilulce  coccice)  sometimes  called '  pill  cochia ' 
— a  mixture  of  aloes  and  colocynth,  are  much  used  as  purgatives  among  the 
poor.  In  large  or  repeated  doses,  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
exciting  the  uterus,  and  are  secretly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  abortion. 
Although  not  poisons  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed  of 
these  drugs,  and  of  all  purgatives  which  cause  much  straining  or  specially 
affect  the  rectum,  that  they  may  readily  bring  on  abortion  in  the  advanced: 
stages  of  pregnancy,  while  they  fail  in  the  earlier  stages.  Tor  a  notice  of 
the  specific  action  of  some  of  these  substances  see  vol.  1,  chap.  24. 

The  herbs  which  have  acquired  a  popular  repute  as  abortives  in  the. 
form  of  powdered  leaves,  infusion  or  decoction,  are  very  numerous.  Some 
are  innocent,  such  as  pennyroyal,  broom,  and  fern  ;  others  are  pernicious,' 
such  as  white  and  black  hellebore,  yew,  and  laburnum.  A  decoction  of 
broom  simply  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

The  medicinal  substances  above  described,  if  they  have  any  effect,  exert 
an  indirect  action  on  the  uterus  by  producing  a  shock  to  the  general  system. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  bodies  which  are  considered  to  act  on  the 
uterus  directly.  These  are  classed  under  the  names  of  emmenagogues  and 
eclolics.  As  in  cei-tain  trials  for  criminal  abortion  some  confusion  has 
arisen  in  the  application  of  these  terms  (see  Beg.  v.  WalUs,  p.  185),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  here  what  is  understood  by  them.  Emmenagogues 
(from  £^/x^via,  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  dyuyos,  exciting)  signify  those 
medicines  which  excite  or  promote  the  menses.  Pereira  enumerates  among 
these  savin,  black  hellebore,  aloes,  gamboge,  rue,  madder,  stinking  goose- 
toot  {chenopodiun  oUdum),  gin,  borax,  and  for  the  most  part  substances 
Which  when  taken  in  large  doses  act  as  drastic  purgatives  or  stimulating 
aiuretics.  When  amenorrhoea  co-exists  with  anoemia  the  most  effectual 
emmenagogues  are  chalybeates,  or  the  preparations  of  iron,  including 
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Griffitlis's  mixtui'o.  UchoUcs'  (ivom  eK^oktov,  a  medicine  which  causes  abor- 
tion or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus)  imply  medicines  which  operate  (^'ectly 
as  abortives.  They  excite  uterine  contractions  and  thereby  promote  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  nterus. 

Pereira  justly  observes  that  '  ecbolics  are  essentially  distinguished  from 
emmenagogues  by  this  circumstance,  that  while  the  latter  stimulate  the 
vascular  system  (blood- circulation)  of  the  uterus,  the  former  excite  the 
uterine  muscular  fibres  to  contraction.  Ecbolics,  therefore,  are  truly 
abortives,  they  promote  the  expulsion  of  substances  contained  in  the 
uterine  cavity :  such  as  the  foetus,  the  placenta,  hydatids,  clots  of  blood, 
&c.  The  number  of  ecbolics  known  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the  only  known 
unequivocal  agent  of  this  kind  is  ergot.  The  ergot  in  ordinary  use  is  that 
of  rye;  but  the  ergot  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  equally  effectual,  and  the 
same  perhaps  may  be  stated  of  the  ergot  of  all  grasses.  Borax  and  actea 
racemosa  are  also  said  to  act  as  ecbolics.  According  to  the  editor's  expe- 
rience, a  mixture  of  the  watery  extract  of  aloes  and  ferric  chloride  in  large 
doses  is  a  favourite  abortifacient  among  abortion-mongers.  Should  this 
fail  of  its  effect,  ergot  is  given  at  a  later  stage  of  pregnancy ;  and  if  this 
also  fails  to  secure  the  desired  result,  instrumental  means  are  employed. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  substances  derived  fi-om  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  Avhich  have  been  employed  for 
procuring  abortion,  and  on  the  specific  eifects  of  these  agents  when  ad- 
ministered to  pregnant  women,  medical  opinions  may  be  required.  Such 
are  yew  leaves,  grains  of  paradise,  tansy,  hellebore  (white  and  black),  squills, 
pennyroyal,  cantharides,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  iron-filings.  The  sub- 
stances vary  wdth  the  locality.  The  native  Indian  abortionists  employ  the 
following  drugs  :  camphor,  the  juice  of  the  jeata,  the  mulberry,  and  spajeena- 
root,  as  well  as  pan  root,  a  species  of  pepper.  These  act  chiefly  as  irritants 
upon  the  system,  although  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  specific  effect  on 
the  uterus  as  ecbolics.  The  English  herbs  on  which  medical  opinions  may 
be  required  are  chiefly  rue,  pennyroyal,  savin,  and  tansy. 

Bue  (Buta  graveolens) .  This  common  garden  plant  has  been  much  used 
in  the  form  of  decoction.  Tardieu  reported  three  cases  in  -svhich  a  strong 
decoction  of  rue  produced  abortion  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  about  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy  respectively,  and  the  women  recovered.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg. 
1855,  I,  403.)  Among  the  symptoms  caused  by  rue  when  taken  for  the 
purposes  of  abortion  are  profuse  salivation  and  gi-eat  swelling  of  the  tongue. 
Abortion  has  slowly  taken  place  after  five  or  six  days.  There  has  been  no 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  but  the  woman  has  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  for  a  long  time.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866, 1,  233.)  Rue  acts 
most  powerfully  when  taken  in  the  fi-esh  state.  The  active  prmciple 
appears  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  which  gives  the  peculiar  odour  to  the  plant. 
The  oil  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds.  In  the  event  of  the  leaves  being 
taken,  the  best  evidence  will  be  furnished  by  theii^  botamcal  characters. 
■  Pennyroyal  (Mentha  Pulegium.)  This  is  a  variety  of  mint,  it  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine  in  infusion  under  the  name  of  pennyroyal  water. 
Its  properties  are  owing  to  an  essential  oil  which  may  be  distilled  f^'om  the 
leaves.  The  odour  of  the  oil  as  well  as  of  the  leaves  closely  resembles  that 
of  peppermint.  The  oil  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  spirit  forms  the  bpiritus 
Pulegii  or  essence  of  pennyroyal.  The  infusion,  under  the  name  of  penny- 
royal tea  or  pennyi'oyal  water,  is  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  obstructed 
menstruation,  and  it  has  also  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion  ;  but  it 
has  neither  emmenagogue  nor  ecboHc  properties,  and  is  not  now  employed 
for  any  purpose  by  medical  practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  stomachic,  like  the 
other  mints!  and  its  place  in  pharmacy  is  now  supplied  by  peppermint 
water. 
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Any  notice  of  this  substance  here  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary, 
but  for  the  fact  that  in  a  trial  for  criminal  abortion  {Eecj.  Wailis,  1871 
infra)  strongly  abortive  properties  were  incorrectly  assigned  to  it;  and  it 
described  as  a  highly  noxious  substance.  Pennyroyal  mfusion  or  tea 
III  no  Zove  ekci  than  peppermint,  spearmint,  or  camphor-water :  and 
with  regard  to  the  essential  oil,  of  which  the  fresh  herb  contams  about  one 
T)pr  cent  Pereira  describes  it  as  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmena- 
Lo-ue  in  doses  of  from  two  drops  to  five  drops.  No  author  assigns  to  it 
ecbolic  properties,  and  this  is  really  the  point  for  inquiry  m  a  case  of  alleged 
criminal  abortion.  A  medical  witness  at  the  trial  above  referred  to,  stated 
that  pennyroyal  would  produce  abortion,  but  admitted  in  cross-examination 
that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  its  propei-ties,  and  unless  taken  for 
some  time  and  of  considerable  strength,  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all.  _ 

This  witness  appears  to  have  based  his  opinion  of  the  abortive  properties 
of  pennyroyal  on  the  following  case  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.') .  At  the  Chelms- 
ford Assizes  in  1820,  a  man  is  reported  to  have  been  convicted  of  administer- 
ino-  steel-filings  and  pennyroyal  water  with  intent  to  procure  abortion ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  abortion  was  produced  or  that  the  pennyroyal  water 
had  any  noxious  effects.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  under  the  direction 
of  the  judge  that  if  the  intent  in  administering  was  to  procure  abortion, 
although  the  drugs  might  be  incapable  of  producing  such  an  effect,  still  he 
would  be  guilty,  under  the  statute  (p.  179).  The  degree  of  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  this  case  as  proving  the  ecbolic  properties  of  pennyroyal  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  case : — '  Dr.  Watkins  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
mere  odour  of  it  (pennyroyal)  produced  abortion  in  a  delicate  woman  at 
the  fourth  month.'  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  1,  434.)  Beck  gives  no  support  to 
this  theory.  He  merely  states  of  pennyroyal  that  it  is  reputed  by  some 
to  be  a  powei-ful  abortive,  and  then  quotes  a  note  of  the  Chelmsford  case. 

Medical  witnesses  should  be  careful  in  giving  evidence  on  these  occa- 
sions in  reference  to  the  properties  of  drugs.  They  have  to  consider  in  all 
cases  of  alleged  criminal  abortion  by  drugs,  whether  the  substance  is  noxious 
• — whether  it  is  an  emmenagogue  or  really  an  ecbolic.  They  should  base 
their  opinions  either  on  actual  personal  experience  or  on  the  authority 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  otherwise  counsel 
may  be  greatly  misled  in  placing  the  facts  before  the  Court.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Wailis,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  he 
should  show  by  the  opinions  of  good  medical  witnesses,  whose  evidence  on 
this  point  was  remarkably  strong,  that  pennyroyal  was  a  well-known  herb 
and  '  one  calculated  and  well  known  to  be  calculated  to  procure  abortion.' 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  misquoted  in  order  to  support  this  in- 
correct view,  whereas  all  that  was  there  stated  respecting  pennyroyal,  was 
that  it  was  one  of  those  substances  which  had  acquired  '  popular  repute  ' 
for  procuring  abortion.  ('  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  Jur.'  p.  782.)  It  was 
not  described  as  an  emmenagogue  or  ecbolic,  nor  as  a  substance  having  any 
abortive  or  noxious  properties. 

The  case  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  is  of  some  interest  in 
a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  Beg.  v.  Wailis  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1871). 
A  solicitor  was  charged  with  administering,  or  causing  to  be  administered, 
to  a  lady  pregnant  by  him,  certain  noxious  drugs,  namely,  the  infusion  of 
pennyroyal  and  a  quantity  of  '  Griffiths's  mixture,'  with  intent  to  procure 
abortion.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  from  a 
clruggist  the  two  substances  mentioned,  and  had  handed  them  to  the  lady, 
■bhe  subsequently  had  a  miscarriage,  and  the  prisoner  was  present  soon 
alter  the  delivery,  but  the  body  of  the  child  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
■jacly  had  reached  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  prior  to  the  mis- 
carriage, there  were  no  urgent  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  or  pain. 
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such  as  uTitant  substances,  given  foi^  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion,  c^,., 
monly  produce.  She  soon  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom.  Ther^ 
was  nothing  to  show  that  mechanical  violence  had  been  used  or  drugs  of  a 
powerful  kind,  taken  by  her.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  horse- 
exercise  up  to  almost  the  date  of  the  miscarriage ;  and  it  was  alleged  for 
the  defence  that  a,t  this  time  she  had  met  with  an  accident  or  had  sustained 
a  shock  while  riding,  which  might  account  for  the  premature  confinement. 
It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  bad  procured  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal, 
and  also  a  bottle  of  a  compound  of  iron  and  myrrh  called  Griffiths's  mixture, 
assigning  an  untrue  reason  for  procuring  them,  and  had  handed  them  to  the 
lady.  The  medical  evidence  at  the  trial  chiefly  turned  upon  the  question 
whether  pennyroyal  and  Grifiiths's  mixture  were  such  substances  as  would 
produce  abortion.  Some  medical  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution  de- 
posed that  they  would  ;  others  said  that  they  would  not  act  on  the  uterus 
to  expel  the  contents.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  ad- 
ministering the  drugs.  The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is  the  conflict  of 
medical  opinion  on  the  properties  of  such  substances  as  pennyroyal  and 
Grifiiths's  mixture.  With  regard  to  this  mixture  there  is  no  instance 
recorded  of  its  having  had  any  effect  on  the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  woman 
as  an  abortive ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  could  lead  to  such  a  result. 
Grifiiths's  mixture  has  been  long  used  in  medicine  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 
It  is  a  saccharine  ferrous  carbonate,  ha^ang  no  action  on  the  uterus  as  an 
ecbolic,  although  often  given  to  women  not  pregnant  as  an  enimenagogue. 
A  small  dose  would  do  no  injury,  but  a  large  dose  might  cause  nausea 
and  vomiting.  In  this  case  the  prosecutrix  was  called  as  a  witness,  and 
she  stated  that  Grifiiths's  mixture  had  been  procured  for  her  by  the  prisoner 
at  her  request.  She  had  copied  the  formula  fi'om  a  medicinal  book.  She 
had  taken  only  two  doses  of  it,  but  had  taken  none  of  the  pennyroyal 
which  had  been  provided  in  the  state  of  leaves. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  the  iron  and  myrrh  con- 
tained in  Griffiths's  mixture  were  '  clearly  abortive  in  their  character  ;  '  and 
that  the  pennyroyal  infusion  was  '  sufficient  to  procure  abortion.'  The 
medical  evidence  adduced  to  support  this  statement  broke  down  on  cross- 
examination,  and  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  evidences  of  Hicks, 
Tyler- Smith,  and  Barnes.  They  all  agreed  that  Griffiths's  mixture  was 
a  good  iron  tonic,  that  it  was  not  an  abortive,  and  in  the  small  quantity 
taken  by  the  prosecutrix  could  have  had  no  effect  in  causing  abortion  in 
this  case.  They  also  stated  that  pennyroyal  was  not  a  noxious  substance, 
although  classed  by  some  writers  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  probably  used 
for  the  purpose  by  ignorant  women,  it  had  no  effect  in  producing  abortion. 
Some  confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  case  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  term  emmenagogue.  It  was  evidently  treated  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  as  synonymous  with  ecboHc  or  abortive,  whereas  its  signification 
is  widely  different  (p.  183).  j.  ■■. 

Savin  (Jujiipems  Sabina),  Oil  of  Savin.— The  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance as  a  vegetable  irritant  poison  have  been  elsewhere  described  (vol.  1, 
p.  336).  Writers  on  Materia  Medica  ascribe  to  it  emmenagogue  properties, 
i.e.  that  it  is  an  excitant  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  is  useful  m 
certain  cases  of  disordered  menstruation.  Pereira  places  it  among  the 
emmenagogues,  but  does  not  assign  to  it  any  ecbolic  properties.  It  does 
not  excite  uterine  contractions  like  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  is  not  used  for  tae 
purpose  of  aiding  parturition.  It  would  not  be  given  to  a  woman  m  the 
pregnant  state,  for  its  operation  as  an  irritant  might  affect  the  womb 
indirectly  and  lead  to  abortion.  It  has  been  long  known  and  employed  as 
a  popular  abortive,  the  tops  being  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  commonly  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing 
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^nmitinf'  and  purging.  The  woman  may  die  undelivered, 
E  m  y  reOea  and  *e  woman  aftevwarda  die  irora  the 

or  me  icetub      •>  .      ^      the  stomach  and  bowels.  ^ 
S  tta  iSan   acLn  of  savin  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
The  fatal  mita  ^      j^^^ltl^    ^o^an,  had  reached  about  the 

.T.  nn?K  ot  pregnancy  She  was  very  well  on  the  Friday,  but  was 
seventh  month  Pf ^^''^i^/g^turday ;  and  she  stated  that  she  had  taken 
seized  with  vomtag  on  theJ^^t^Y  f^^^^  continued  throughout  Sunday,  and 
w^  ofa  3  co  -  first°een  by  a  medical  man  on  Sunday 

ZZiL  °  The  s%toms  were  those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomacb  and 
wTs°with  great  anxiety :  pulse  150.  The  green  colour  of  the  vomited, 
^al  r  affirst  supposed  to  be  owing  to  bile.  The  vomitmg  appears 
Thave  continued  at  intervals,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  any 
violent  purging.  Labour  supervened  on  Wednesday.  The  child  was  born 
W  but  soon  died.  The  female  died  on  the  Thursday,  ^.e,  five  days  after 
having  taken  the  poison,  for  there  was  no  proof  that  any  savin  could 
have  been  taken  after  Saturday.  The  brain  and  lungs  were  Wealthy, 
except  that  the  air-tubes  had  a  dark  red  colour ;  the  heart  was  flabby ; 
the  blood  was  generally  fluid.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was 
reddened,  and  had  on  it  ecchymosed  patches.  Half  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  the  cardiac  orifice  upwards,  presented  a  dark  red  arborescent 
iniection,  witb  slight  patches  of  ecch;yTnosis  ;  but  there  was  no  erosion  or 
ulceration.  In  the  stomach  a  large  patch  of  redness,  about  three  inches  m 
length,  extended  from  the  greater  curvature  towards  the  pylorus.  The 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  considerably  injected,  forming 
infiltrated  patches,  especially  about  the  lesser  curvature,  extending  towards 
the  cardiac  end ;  but  there  was  no  ulceration  or  erosion.  The  stomach 
contained  nearly  eight  ounces  of  a  greenisb  fluid,  of  the  appearance  and 
consistency  of  green-pea  soup.  By  examining  a  portion  of  the  washed 
vegetable  substance  under  a  microscope,  and  by  drying  a  portion,  rubbing 
it,  and  observing  the  odour,  clear  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  green 
colour  was  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  finely  triturated  savin-powder.  (See 
fig.  35,  vol.  1,  p.  336.)  The  interior  of  the  duodenum,  especially  towards 
the  pylorus,  was  intensely  inflamed,  being  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar. 
Patches  of  inflammation  were  found  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the 
intestines.  There  was  some  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  chiefly  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestines  and  omentum.  The  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and 
of  a  dark  red  colour ;  the  bladder  was  healthy.  Green-coloured  mucous 
matter,  containing  savin,  was  found  in  the  duodenum,  but  not  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestines.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  36,  p.  646.)  The  quantity  of  poison 
taken  by  the  deceased  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been 
lai'ge.  The  quantity  remaining  in  the  stomacli  after  flve  days,  under 
frequent  vomiting,  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains. 

In  another  case,  a  pregnant  female,  eight  hours  after  she  had  taken 
savin,  was  found  lying  on  her  back,  perfectly  insensible,  and  breatliing 
stertorously.  She  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  and  tbis 
continued  for  some  time.  At  first  the  case  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
puerperal  convulsions.  Labour  came  on,  and  she  died  in  about  four  hours, 
during  a  fit  of  pain.  She  appeared  to  be  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child  was  bom  dead.  On  inspection,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  the  brain  was  found  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood. 
The  stomach  was  paler  than  usual,  excepting  in  one  or  two  spots,  which 
wore  red,  as  if  blood  had  been  effused  into  the  mucous  tissue.  It  contained 
four  ounces  of  an  acid  liquid  of  a  brownish-green  colour.  This,  on  dis- 
tillation, yielded  an  opaque  liquid,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow  oil 
■were  separated  by  means  of  ether.     Some  sediment  found  in  a  bottle 
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presented,  under  the  microscope,  the  characters  of  powdered  savin. 
('  Lancet,'  June  14,  1845,  p.  677.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  death.  The  action  of  the  poison  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  like  that  of  an  irritant,  and  just  before  death  like  that  of  a 
narcotic. 

The  symptoms  are  not  always  those  of  an  irritant.  In  some  exceptional 
instances,  as  in  the  subjoined  case,  the  action  of  the  poison  was  spent  on 
the  nervous  system.  A  young  woman,  advanced  to  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy,  secretly  took  this  substance  for  an  abortive.  A  medical  man  who 
was  called  to  see  her,  found  her  with  the  teeth  tightly  clenched,  and  unable 
.to  swallow.  There  were  tetanic  convulsions,  and  the  body  was  slightly 
arched  forwards.  She  died,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  from  strychnine 
poisoning;  but  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  a 
bottle  containing  a  mixture,  part  of  which  she  had  taken  before  death, 
Tidy  found  a  large  quantity  of  savin,  from  the  effects  of  which  there  was 
no  doubt  she  had  died.  There  was  no  strychnine.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  41.) 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  a  fatal  dose  of  this  drug,  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  special  poison,  a  woman  even  advanced  so  far  as  the  eighth  month 
of  pregnancy  may  die  without  any  effect  being  produced  on  the  womb. 

The  powdered  leaves  are  the  form  in  which  savin  is  usually  given  as  a 
popular  abortive,  and  the  above  cases  show  the  dangerous  effects  to  the 
woman  and  child.  The  leaves  of  savin  are  readily  obtainable  in  gardens. 
They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction.  The  former  is  the 
most  powerful.  Savin  may  also  be  given  as  a  tincture,  or  as  an  essential  oil. 
In  all  these  forms,  in  large  or  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  has  an  irritant 
action.  The  powdered  leaves  are  not  used  in  medical  practice.  The  dose 
as  an  emmenagogue  would  be  from  five  to  fifteen  grains — the  medicinal  dose 
of  the  oil  is  from  two  to  six  minims,  and  of  the  tinctiire  (Tinct.  Sabince, 
B.P.)  is  from  twenty  minims  to  one  fluid  drachm.  This  holds  the  oil  and 
resin  dissolved.  The  leaves  of  savin  may  be  identified  by  their  peculiar 
odour  when  rubbed,  and  also  by  their  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
<See  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

Oases  in  which  the  oil  of  savin  has  been  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  abortion  are  not  very  common.  In  Beg.  v.  Pascoe  (Cornwall  Lent  Ass. 
1852)  a  medical  mauAvas  convicted  of  administering  oil  of  savin  to  a  woman 
with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  The  proof  of  intent  rested  partly  on 
medical  and  partly  on  moral  circumstances.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil,  divided  into  three  doses,  daily — a 
■  quantity  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  at  the  trial,  was  greater 
than  should  have  been  prescribed  for  any  lawful  pu.rpose.  The  medicinal 
dose,  as  an  emmenagogue,  on  the  authority  of  Christison,  is  from  two  to 
five  minims,  and  according  to  Pereira  from  two  to  six  drops.  The  quantity 
given  by  the  prisoner,  although  a  fuU  dose,  was  not,  therefore,  greater 
than  these  authorities  recommend;  and  his  criminahty  appears  to  have 
rested  not  so  much  on  the  dose  given,  as  on  the  question  whether  he  knew 
or,  as  a  medical  man,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  female  for  whom  he 
prescribed  it  was  pregnant.  No  medical  authority  would  recommend  oil 
of  savin  in  full  doses  for  pregnant  women;  and  with  regard  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy  in  a  special  case,  medical  men  are 
reasonably  presumed  to  have  better  means  of  satisfying  themselves  than 
non-professional  persons.  The  prisoner's  innocence,  therefore,  rested  on 
the  presumption  that  he  implicitly  believed  what  the  prosecutrix:  told  him 
regarding  her  condition,— that  he  had  no  reason  to  stispcct  her  pregnancy, 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  select  and  prescribe  a  medicine  which 
certainly  has  an  evil  reputation,  and  is  rarely  used  by  regular  practitioners. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  she  informed  the  prisoner 
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flint  slip  had  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that  nothing  more  was 
that  she  ^^f^/^^^^^^  it  appeared  to  the  author,  be  no  doubt 

"  "oi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  a'guilty  intention.    Every  qualified 

nr^ctitioner  acting  hand  fide,  would  undoubtedly  satisfy  himself  that  a 
Tun;  woman  whose  menses  were  obstructed  was  not  pregnant  before  he 
Jr^scribed  full  doses  of  this  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  he  would  fairly  lay 
himself  open  to  a  suspicion  of  criminality.  If  pregnancy-a  frequent  cause 
of  obstructed  menstruation— were  only  suspected,  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  practitioner  of  common  prudence  from  prescribing  m  any  dose, 
n  druo-  which  may  exert  a  serious  action  on  the  uterine  system.  (  Med. 
Times  Tnd  Gaz.'  Ap.  17,  1852,  p.  104.)  On  the  Northern  Circuit,  Dec 
1853  (Beg  v  Moore),  a  man  was  tried  and  convicted  oi  admimstering  oil 
of  savin  to  a  pregnant  woman.    It  made  her  very  ill,  but  did  not  produce 

The  oil  of  savin  is  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  per  cent,  by 
weight  by  the  distillation  of  the  tops.  It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the 
peculiar  terebinthinate  odour  of  the  plant,  by  which  alone  it  maybe  recog- 
nized. It  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  agitating 
them  with  its  volume  of  ether,  in  which  the  oil  is  very  soluble.  The  ether 
may  be  afterwards  removed  by  distillation.  The  odour  of  the  oil  is  stated 
to  have  been  perceived  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  _  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  test  of  its  presence.  (Horn's  '  Viertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  241.)  The  oil  of  savin  forms  a  turbid  mixtui'e_  with 
alcohol.  When  treated  with  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  when  this  mixture  is  added  to  distilled  water,  a 
dense  white  precipitate  separates. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.    Oil  of  tansy.    Tansy. — Hartshorne  states  that  in 
the  United  States  the  oil  of  tansy  has  acqu.ired  the  character  of  a  popular 
abortive,  and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances.    In  England  this  oil, 
and  the  herb,  have  been  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
worms.    Pereira  quotes  a  case  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  proved 
fatal.    The  symptoms  were  spasms,  with  convulsive  movements  _  and  im- 
peded respiration  ;  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  was  discovered 
upon  dissection.    The  cases  referred  to  by  Hartshorne  are — 1.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  volatile  oil  was  taken  by  a  girl  in  mistake  for  the  essence.  She 
complained  of  giddiness,  and  became  insensible  in  ten  minutes  ;  convulsions 
came  on,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth,  difficult  respiration,  and  irregular 
pulse;  and  she  died  in  one  hour  after  taking  the  oil.    (' Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sc.'  July,  1852,  p.  279.)    2.  The  second  case  occurred  to  Dalton,  and 
is  reported  by  him  in  the  same  journal  for  Jan.  1852,  p.  136.    A  healthy- 
looking  girl,  jBt.  21,  took  eleven  drachms  of  oil  of  tansy  about  six  hours 
after  a  hearty  dinner.    She  was  foiind  insensible,  and  in  convulsions,  soon 
after  she  had  taken  the  drug.    She  died  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  A 
strong  odour  of  tansy  was  observed  in  the  breath  before  death,  and  on 
inspection  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  and  even  the  interior  of  the 
heart.    The  uterus  contained  a  well-formed  foetus  about  four  months  old, 
which  did  not,  either  in  itself  or  its  membranes,  present  any  evidence  of 
having  been  disturbed.    3.  In  a  third  case  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  May, 
1835),  a  woman  but  a  few  weeks  pregnant,  took  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil, 
and  did  not  entirely  lose  her  consciousness  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  although  she  was  convulsed  at  intervals  before  that  time. 
She  died  without  abortion  being  produced,  within  two  hours  after  taking 
the  poison.    (For  another  case  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  13,  1861.) 
ihese  facts  show,  that  while  oil  of  tansy  possesses  no  specific  action  on  the 
uterus  as  an  abortive,  and  does  not  even  affect  this  organ  or  its  contents 
by  sympathy,  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  powerful  poison  on  the  brain  and 
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nervous  system,  and  of  destroying  life  rapidly.  The  oil  would  be  easily 
recognized,  either  before  or  after  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
by  its  peculiar  and  peneti-ating  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  this 
may  bo  employed  for  its  separation. 

Saffron,  a  decoction  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  saffron  (Grocus  sativus)  has 
been  employed  as  a  popular  abortive.  Thomson  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  abortion  occurred  in  a  woman  who  had  taken  repeated  doses  of  a 
decoction  of  saffron  with  starch.  There  was  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  manipulations  per  vaginam  bad  also  been  resorted  to,  and  these  may 
have  had  the  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  result.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Oct.  1864,  p.  315.)  According  to  Pereira,  although 
saffron  was  formerly  used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  to  promote  uterine 
contractions,  it  is  not  established  by  any  trustworthy  observations  that  it 
possesses  any  medicinal  properties.  In  modern  medicine  its  chief  use  is 
to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  liquids.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when 
administered  to  pregnant  women,  the  yellow  colouring-matter  has  been 
absorbed,  and  the  foetus  in  utero  has  been  stained  with  it.  This  appear- 
ance in  the  body  of  the  foetus  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  use,  although 
no  injury  to  the  woman  may  have  resulted. 

In  addition  to  these  substances  various  medicinal  preparations  not 
known  to  have  any  action  on  the  impregnated  uterus  have  been  employed 
as  abortives. 

Asarmn  Uuropceim.  Asarahacca. — The  powdered  leaves  of  this  plant 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  are  irritant 
and  acrid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil.  They  have  an  aromatic 
and  bitter  taste.  In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  these  pre- 
parations excite  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains.  Like  other  acrid- 
or  irritant  substances,  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  abortion  by  their  effects 
on  the  general  system,  but  they  have  no  specific  action  on  the  uterus. 
Maschka  met  with  the  following  case,  in  which  a  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
taken  by  a  pregnant  woman,  was  followed  by  death  without  causing  abortion. 
A  woman  who  had  reached  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
advised  to  take  a  decoction  of  asarum  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion. 
Pains  in  the  abdomen  were  followed  by  convulsions,  which  proved  fatal  on 
the  second  day.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  were  found 
softened  and  reddened.  The  stomach  contained  a  pasty-looking  substance, 
without  any  appearance  of  leaves,  roots,  or  seeds.  The  kidneys  were  much 
diseased,  and  in  the  uterus  there  was  a  four  months'  fcetus.  The  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  examined  chemically,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  The  fact  that  she  had  taken  a 
decoction  of  asarum  was  rendered  probable  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  ; 
but  it  had  not  produced  the  usual  effects  of  vomiting  and  purgmg  Maschka 
ascribed  death  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys,  leading  to  ura^mic 
poisoning  of  the  blood.  This  had,  in  his  opimon  caused  eclamps^a  gravi- 
darum aSd  death.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  1865,  1,  54.) 

In  1856,  a  medical  man  was  convicted  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  o± 
Sydney  of  administering  extract  of  belladonna  as  a  suppository,  ^^^oj  to 
excite  abortion.  In  a  case  which  occurred  m  France  ^oiomum  iodide  w^s 
pronounced  by  three  medical  men  to  be  an  abortive  ('  Med  .Times  and  Gaz 
Jan  29,  1859),  but  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  not  given.  None  of 
these  substances  have  any  influence  on  the  uterus,  except  m  affecting  t 
indirectly  by  their  irritant  action  on  the  system.  For  the  action  of  sulphate 

giWum  resin,  and  cantharides  are 

also  stimulant  uterine  emmenagogues. 
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CHAPTER  65. 

SPECIFIC  ABORTIVES— ERGOT  OF  EYE — ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHARAC- 

.pgjjg  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS — ABORTION  FROM  INJECTIONS — SIGNS  OP  ABORTION 

IN  THE  LITING  AND  DEAD  BODY — PERITONITIS — FEIGNED  ABORTION — LEGAL 
RELATIONS — WHAT  ARE  NOXIOUS  SUBSTANCES  ? — INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE 
LABOUR — ABORTION  OF  MONSTERS,  MOLES,  AND  HYDATIDS — EXTRA-UTERINE 
FffiTATION  — TESTS  FOR  BLOOD  AND  AMNIOTIC  LIQUID  IN  CASES  OF  ABORTION. 

Specific  Abortives.  Echolics.  Ergot  of  Bye.  Spurred  Bye  (Secale  cor- 
nutum). — The  substance  called  Ergot  is  a  diseased  growth  on  the  grain  or 
seed  of  rye,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture, 
it  has  been  for  some  time  used  by  medical  practitioners  to  excite  the  action 
of  the  uterus  and  aid  partarition.  It  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
on  animals  in  veterinary  practice.  A  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Cent. 
Grim.  Court  in  July,  1871,  shows  that  'herbalists'  and  'spiritualists' 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive,  and  are 
ready  to  supply  it  in  secrecy  (Beg.  v.  De  Baddeley  and  loife) .  The  prisoners 
in  this  case  were  indicted  for  unlawfully  supplying  a  certain  noxious 
drag — namely,  ergot  of  rye,  knowing  that  it  was  intended  to  procure 
abortion.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  a  spiritualist  journal  inviting 
people  to  consult  at  that  house  '  Madame  De  Baddeley,  the  celebrated 
clairvoyante.'  From  what  v^as  alleged  to  be  transacted  there,  the  police 
were  induced  to  send  a  woman  to  consult  the  prisoners,  and  to  concoct 
a  story  which  might  elicit  their  '  spiritual '  mode  of  procedure.  After 
being  put  into  a  state  of  so-called  '  clairvoyance  '  the  female  prisoner 
advised  the  applicant  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whom  she 
had  mentioned,  and  gave  her  a  quantity  of  ergot  of  rye  to  procure  abortion. 
In  all,  6Z.  was  paid  to  the  prisoners.  The  drug  was  at  once  handed  over 
to  the  police.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment. 

Ergot  of  rye  has  been  found  to  bring  on  contractions  of  the  uterus  at 
an  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  or  when  efEorts  at  parturition  had  already 
commenced.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its 
specific  ecbolic  properties.  According  to  Lee  it  has  no  effect  in  the  early 
stages  of  gestation,  although  given  in  large  doses.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25, 
p.  10  ;  see  also  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  27.)  Kluge  found 
that  its  properties  varied  according  to  whether  it  was  gathered  before  or 
after  harvest ;  in  the  former  case  it  had  an  energetic  action,  while  in  the 
latter  it  was  powerless.  Beatty  states  that  when  used  in  obstetric  practice 
it  IS  liable,  by  absorption  into  the  system  of  the  mother,  which  may  take 
place  witHn  two  hours,  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.  ('Dub.  Med. 
Jour.  May,  1844,  p.  202.)  This  question  was  referred  by  the  French 
J^overnment  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1845,  as  there  was  reason  to 
thmk  that,  under  its  employment  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  children 

p'^^ -""^^  ^^^^  d'Hyg-'  1846,  1,  204 ;    see  also 

Med.  baz.  vol  46  p.  680.)  In  confirmation  of  Beatty's  statement, 
M  blintock  and  Hardy  report,  that,  out  of  thirty  cases  in  which  it  was 
aanamstered,  twenty  children  were  born  dead.  ('  Practical  Observations,' 
ciiilrl  ;  -^^^^^^o™  considered  that  the  drug  might  operate  fatally  on  a 
thnt  ,  circumstances  under  which  it  was  administered;  but 

the  oS         f  «i<^ed  the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus,  it  had  no  effect  on 

Jour  '  v.l'^l^^   '^■,o(°P\^^*^-     ^""^  5  '-^'^o  «ases  in  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
•  vol.  Dd,  p.  142.)    According  to  Millet,  in  commenced  or  imminent 
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abortion,  ergot  procures  a  safe  and  prompt  termination ;  and  he  never  met 
•witli  a  case  in  wliicli  it  injured  the  child.  ('  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July,  1855, 
p.  41.)  This  vpas  also  the  result  of  the  experience  of  Uvedale  "West, 
contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  (July,  1861). 
Between  Dec.  1855  and  June  1861  he  had  attended  7.34  labours,  in  172  of 
which  ergot  was  given.  Including  one  case  of  twins,  173  childi-en  were 
bom  under  the  effects  of  ergot,  of  which  number  only  five  were  still-born. 
These  facts  appear  to  show  that  ergot,  as  a  rule,  does  not  exert  the  noxious 
effects  on  the  child  which  have  been,  attributed  to  it  by  some  obstetric 
writers. 

On  trials  for  criminal  abortion,  perpetrated  or  attempted,  a  medical 
witness  must  be  prepared  for  a  close  examination  on  the  ecbolic  properties, 
of  the  ergot  of  rye  on  the  uterus,  as  well  as  its  general  action  as  a  poisou 
on  the  woman  and  child.    A  case  (Reg.  v.  Galder,  Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1844) 
has  been  reported,  with  comments  ('Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  April  10,  1844), 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that   savin,  cantharides,  and  ergot  had  been 
respectively  given  by  the  prisoner,  a  medical  man,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing miscarriage.    The  prosecutrix,  on  whose  evidence  the  case  rested, 
was  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
There  were  three  medical  witnesses,  who  agreed  that  savin  and  cantharides 
were  only  likely  to  occasion  abortion  indirectly,  i.e.  by  powerfully  affecting 
the  system — the  view  commonly  entertained  by  professional  men.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  ergot.    Shapter  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  the  ergot  would  act  unless  the  natural  action  of  the  uterus 
had  already  commenced — a  statement  supported  by  a  number  of  authorities. 
Subsequently  to  the  trial  he  collected  the  observations  of  many  obstetric 
writers,  and  so  far  modified  his  opinion  as  to  admit  that  the  ergot  might 
occasionally  exert  a  specific  action  on  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  advanced  preg- 
nancy, even  when  uterine  action  had  not  already  commenced.  Ramsbotham 
reported  three  cases,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  ergot  may  in 
some  instances  exert  a  direct  action  on  the  impregnated  and  quiescent 
uterus.    In  these  instances  the  females  were  in  or  about  the  eighth  month 
of  pregnancy.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  434.)    This  observation  has  been 
fully  confii-med  by  further  experience  on  the  use  of  the  drug.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  7, 1854,  p.  8 ;  also  his  '  Obst.  Med.  and  Surg.'  p.  198.) 
J.  H.  Davis  believes  that  it  is  a  specific  excitant  of  uterine  action,  and 
points  out  the  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  safely  employed. 
('  Lancet,'  Oct.  11,  1845,  p.  393.)    In  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  distortion 
of  the  pelvis,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  on  labour  six  weeks  before  the  full 
period  Raynes  found  that  ergot  in  the  form  of  infusion  in  repeated  doses 
excited  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  delivery  was  accomphshed  withm 
fifty-eight  hours  of  the  taking  of  the  first  dose.    The  uterus  ^""^.^f  ^ 
quiescent  state  before  the  medicine         give^  ^o  the  patient.    (  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  March  14, 1857,  p.  260.)   Whitehead  found  that  its  action 
was  very  uncertain.    In  a  case  under  his  care,  that  of  a  woman  with  de- 
formed pelvis,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  procure  abortion  m  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy  ;  the  ergot  alone  was  employed,  and  at  first  with  the 
desired  effect.    It  was  given  in  three  successive  pregnancies  and  m  each 
instance  labour-pains  came  on  after  eight  or  ten  doses  tad  been  ad- 
ministered, and  expulsion  was  effected  by  the  end  of  the  thu-d  day.  It 
was  perseveringly  tried  in  a  fourth  pregnancy  in  the  same  woman,  and 
Siled  completel/    ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  254.)    It  also  failed  in  a  case  in 
the  hands  of  Oldham.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  49.)    Nevertheless  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  specific  action  as  a  direct 
utSe  excitant;  and,  according  to  Griffiths,  this  is  so  well  kniown  to  the 
rnhabitaS    of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  there  in  frequent  use  as  a 
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i>nTinlai'  abortive,  and  another  substance,  cotton  root  bark  (fifoss^/pmm 
Xoen;»)  is  no  V  used  with  it.  Perhaps  the  differences  which  have  been 
ibsered  in  the  action  of  the  ergot  of  rye  may  have  depended  on  the 
Qualitv  of  the  drug,  as  well  as  on  the  period  at  which  it  was  administered. 
Admitting  that  the  uterus  is  subject  to  periodical  excitement  corresponding 
to  the  menstrual  periods,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  ergot  may  be 
more  powerfully  abortive  at  these  than  at  other  times. 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighton,  in  1864,  m  which  a  question  arose  respect, 
inc^  the  fatal  effects  of  ergot  on  a  woman  who  had  taken  it  for  a  long 
neriod  obviously  with  a  view  to  procure  abortion.    She  died,  however, 
Ivithoiit  abortion  having  taken  place;  and  the  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  this  drug  had  or  had  not  caused  her  death.    The  dose  taken  was 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  three  times  a  day,  for  a  period 
of  eleven  weeks.  On  inspection,  patches  of  inflammation  were  found  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death.    No  other  cause  for  death 
was  apparent,  and  one  medical  witness  assigned  it  to  the  poisonous  irritant 
action  of  the  ergot,  as,  at  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  which  she  had 
reached  (the  third  month),  this  substance  would  not  be  likely  to  act  as  an 
abortive.    Another  medical  man  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  asserted 
that  death  could  never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  qualifica- 
tion introduced  into  this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  _  importance.  The 
deceased  woman  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  tincture, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  drug  killed  her  by  a  primary  or  secondaiy 
operation.    Tardieu  describes  the  case  of  a  woman,  set.  24,  who  aborted  iu 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  ergot 
in  powder;  she  died  from  peritonitis  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The 
ergot  was  found  in  fragments  in  the  lower  third  of  the  bowels.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  404.)    At  the  same  time  he  states  that,  in  his 
opinion,  ergot  of  rye  has  no  direct  action  as  an  abortive ;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
not  an  ecboHc.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1865,  1,  139.)    The  numerous  cases,  show- 
ing its  efiicacy,  and  its  extensive  use  in  midwifery  practice,  are  sufiicient 
to  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.    In  respect  to  its 
operation,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  effects  produced  by  its  administra- 
tion are  not  such  as  readily  to  excite  suspicion.    It  does  not  cause  the 
decided  symptoms  of  irritation  observed  in  the  action  of  savin,  nor  the 
nervous  symptoms  which  are  usually  produced  by  rue.  In  medicinal  doses, 
given  at  proper  intervals,  the  only  marked  effect  which  it  produces  on  a 
pregnant  woman  is  a  lowering  o f  the  pulse.    Sometimes  other  symptoms 
of  a  severe  character  have  presented  themselves.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1, 
140.)    If  a  person  dies  from  the  effects  of  this  drug,  the  results  are  legally 
the  same,  whether  its  operation  as  a  noxious  substance  is  of  a  primary  or 
secondary  kind. 

In  1878,  a  Avoman  was  tried  (Beg.  v.  Broivn,  Lewes  Ass.  June,  1878) 
for  administering  ergot  to  a  married  woman  with  the  view  of  procuring 
abortion.  There  was  little  doubt  that  ergot  was  the  substance  administered ; 
and  though  repeated  doses  were  given,  the  drug  failed  of  its  effect.  The 
case  broke  down,  the  only  evidence  being  that  of  the  patient  herself, 
and  Thesiger,  Loi'd  Just.,  directed  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the 
woman  to  whom  the  diaig  was  given  by  consenting  to  the  operation  made 
herself  an  accomplice ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  English  law  that  no  person 
can  be  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an 
accomplice. 

Action  of  Ergot.  Doses.  Analysis. — In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms,  ergot  in  powder  has  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  dryness  of  the 
throat,  great  thirst,  aversion  from  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  slight  purging, 
pam  lu  the  head,  stupor,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.    Paralysis  is  said  to 
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have  been  observed  among  tbe  symptoms.  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonr.' 
vol.  53,  p.  14.)  The  medicinal  dose  of  the  powder  in  uterine  diseases  is 
from  5  to  20  grains.  It  is  employed  in  a  larger  dose  (from  20  to  60  grains 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour)  to  excite  uterine  action  either  for  aboi-tion  or 
parturition.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  one  di-achm  (a  teaspoonful)  ;  this 
is  equivalent  to  15  grains  of  the  powder.  The  dose  of  the  ethereal  tincture, 
when  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  uterine  action,  is  one  drachm 
every  half-hour  for  three  or  four  doses.  The  reader  will  find  a  large 
collection  of  cases,  illustrating  the  properties  of  this  drug,  in  Wibmer 
(' Arzneimittel  u.  Gifte,'  vol.  2,  p.  80 — Sphacelia  segetum;  Pereira,  'Mat. 
Med.' ;  and  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866, 1,  221.)  Ergot  must  be  regarded 
as  a  noxious  substance,  and  by  some  authorities  it  is  ranked  among 
narcotico-irritant  poisons.  It  does  not  readily  cause  death  in  one  large  dose, 
but  its  fatal  operation  appears  to  be  more  strikingly  developed  by  its  long- 
continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal  doses.  Its  active  properties  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  bodies,  alkaloidal  and  other- 
wise. Chemists  are  not  yet  properly  acquainted  with  the  active  principles 
of  this  drug,  and  not  one  of  the  bodies  hitherto  isolated  from  it  possesses 
the  properties  of  the  drug  itself. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  mass  are  well  known  to  medical 
men.    It  consists  of  grains  varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  an 

inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
breadth  of  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  The  grain  is  cylindrical, 
blunt  at  the  ends,  and  curved  like 
the  spur  of  a  cock.  The  outer 
coat  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
almostblack,  and  irregularly  fluted 
on  the  suirface,  which  is  often 
irregularly  cracked  and  fissured. 
In  the  illustration  fig.  149,  1  1 
represent  ergot  of  rye  as  it  is 
usually  seen.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  grains  represents  the  average 
size ;  2  2  are  sections  of  the 
grains,  and  3  represents  a  transverse  section  magnified  thirty  diameters. 
The  spongy  character  of  the  substance  of  the  ergot  is  here  more  distinctly 

•seen.  •  i,     ,  j 

The  powder  of  ergot  has  a  faint  fishy  smell ;  this  is  especially  observed 
■when  it  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash.  This  alkah  dissolves  it  in 
■part,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  dingy-red  colour.  In  the  form  of  tincture, 
alcoholic  or  ethereal,  the  peculiar  fishy  odour  of  the  extract  when  treated 
with  potash  is  well  marked.  This  is  owing  to  the  Hberation  of  propy- 
lamine. It  may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other  odours.  Sometimes  small 
particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red  colour  in  the  dark  external  coat, 
may  be  detected  in  the  sediment  by  the  microscope.  When  ergot  has  been 
•taken  in  powder,  fragments  of  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  Iming- 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels;  these  may  be  identified  by  the 
characters  described.  The  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot,  evaporated  to  an 
extract,  yields  a  yellowish-coloured  oil,  which  if  any  of  the  colouring  matter 
•of  ergot  is  present  acquires  a  reddish  colour  when  heated  with  a  solution 
of  potash.  It  also  evolves  a  fishy  odour  of  propylamine. 
'  The  colour  produced  by  potash  or  other  alkalies  with  ergot  of  rye  is 
•nurelv  a  pigment  reaction,  and  therefore  only  occurs  when  any  portion  o£ 
the  coloured  coat  of  the  ergot  is  present.  As  the  pigment  is  not  soluble  m 
alcohol  and  ether,  the- action  of  alkalies  upon  the  residues  of  these  solutions 
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Tv,  nifl  ind  damajred  preparations  the  fat  is  rancid, 
is  sometimes  negative  ^^f^^tiSon  of  the  coloured  pigment  which 
*nd  the  fatty  ^^''^'^J '^'''^^^^^^^  colour  by  alkahes.    A  fresh 

will  then  to  etheT  that  will  be  coloured  by  the  addition 

f,pecimen  wall  ^^^^^,^1  ^nd  microscopical  properties  of  ergot  see 

of  an  alkali.         1-""=     ,       „  ,  oo-i 

^^^^•Il^ttS^^^^^^^  q--tity  of  this  substance  will  be 

It  s  not  PJ0^^^^«  ^  ^^jjojj,  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  given,  to 

'r^Tth\%elU  oVof  ^^^^^^^^^^^  The  medical  jurist  must  rely  upon  the 
allow  of  the  sep£^™i'"i  obtain  any  of  it.    A  spectral 

physical  pi-operti  s  of  the   u^^^^^^^  matter  presents 

examination  J^^!./'''Th^^^^^^  powder,  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  yields 
nothmg  characteristic.  ^^^^^^^^^  sdphuretted  hydrogen,  discoverable 

bfSt^ rS^^^^^^  Old  samples  Lell  strongly  of 

^l^^c&n  a  case  wHch  occur^d  in  France  i. 
was  provecfthat  abortion  had  been  caused  by  the  injection  of  some  corrosive 
rcuiSating  substance  into  the  vagina.    The  genital  « W      weU  as 
Jhe  abdominal  viscera,  were  found  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation    (  Med. 
Gaz'vol  37  p  171.)    This  is  an  unusual  mode  of  perpetrating  the  crime, 
but  it  is  'one  which  can  hardly  escape  detection    An  analysis  of  t^e  tissues 
might  be  requii^ed,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  substance 
used.     It  appears  from  a  trial  which  took   place  (York  Sum.  Ass. 
1853),  that  this  mode  of  attempting  to  procure  criminal  abortion  has  been 
the  subiect  of  a  prosecution  in  this  country.    It  was  established  by  the 
evidence  that  some  liquid  was  injected  into  the  vagina  by  a  syringe,  but 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  Hquid;  and  as  it  was  not  shown  to 
be  of  a  noodous  nature,  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause  directed  an  acquittal. 
('Lancet,'  July  23,  1853,  p.  89.)    The  mere  mechamcal  effect,  however, 
of  an  innocent  liquid  frequently  applied  may  be  more  effectual  in  pro- 
ducing abortion  or  premature  labour  than  the  use  of  any  irritating  hquids. 
In  medical  practice,  tepid  water  has  been  employed  as  an  injection  tor 
the  purpose  of  inducing  premature  labour.     Lazarewitch  has  published 
twelve  cases  in  which  the  injection  of  water  at  95°  F.  caused  the  uterus  to 
contract  and  expel  its  contents.    ('  Trans,  of  the  Obst.  Soc'  vol.  9,  p_.  161.) 
The  earliest  period  at  which  Lazarewitch  employed  water  was  m  the 
thirtieth  week  of  pregnancy.    In  most  of  the  cases  the  women  had  reached 
the  thirty-sixth  week  of  pregnancy.    This  is  much  later  than  the  usual 
period  at  which  abortion  is  commonly  attempted  for  criminal  purposes, 
namely,  about  the  twenty-eighth  week.    At  the  same  time  it  proves  that 
^n  innocent  injection  may  be  used  to  produce  abortion.    The  words  of 
the  statute,  however,  '  other  means  whatsoever,'  appear  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  include  the  use  of  a  non-noxious  liquid,  and  according  to 
■a  judicial  opinion  given  in  the  case  of  Wallis  (Beg.  v.  Wailis,  p.  199),  it 
is  not  material  to  prove  that  the  liquid  employed  is  per  se  of  a  '  noxious ' 
nature. 

Signs  in  the  living  and  dead  of  abortion. — These  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  elsewhere  described  as  the  signs  of  delivery.  (See  ante,  pp.  160, 
165.)  The  examination  may  extend  to  the  woman  either  living  or  dead. 
In  the  former  case  there  will  be  some  difficulty,  if  the  abortion  has  occurred 
at  an  early  period  of  gestation,  and  several  days  have  elapsed  before  the 
examination  is  made ;  in  the  latter  case  the  investigation  is  not  always  free 
from  difficulty.  Shortt  thus  summarizes  the  symptoms  which  he  met  with 
in  numerous  cases  which  came  before  him  : — In  the  cases  which  he  examined 
up  to  a  fortnight  or  a  little  later  after  the  abortion,  the  vulva  and  passages 
were  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  the  utei-us  patulous,  and  in  the  early  stage 
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there  was  a  locliial  secretion,  replaced  in  later  cases  by  a  white  mucous 
secretion,  having  the  peculiar  smell  common  to  women  in  the  puerperal  state. 
Among  other  symptoms  were  a  distension  of  the  breasts,  a  flow  of  milk  on 
pressure,  and  a  knotty  feeling  in  them.  There  was  a  general  ana3mic  or 
bloodless  condition  of  the  body,  with  sunken  eyes,  an  excited  pulse,  and 
diy  skin.  In_  multiparous  women  the  womb  was  patulous,  and  the  'neck 
Avas  not  distinguishable;  but  in  primiparous  women  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  although  patulous  to  a  small  extent,  still  had  the  neck  protuberant. 
('  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  9,  p.  9.) 

It  is  believed  by  many  physiologists  that  menstruation  is  a  state  in 
some  measure  vicarious  to  conception,  and  the  appearances  presented  by 
the  generative  organs  during  the  menstrual  period  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  which  are  observed  after  conception  in  its  early  stage.  Whitehead 
remarks,  that  in  persons  who  have  died  while  the  menses  were  flowing,  the 
uterine  walls  were  thickened  and  spongy,  and  the  mucous  lining  was  more 
or  less  swollen  and  suffused.  The  neck  and  lips  of  the  uterus  were  swollen, 
the  orifice  was  open,  and  the  vaginal  membrane  and  clitoris  involved  in 
the  increased  action.  One  of  the  ovaries  was  found  larger  and  more  con- 
gested than  usual,  presenting  evidences  of  the  recent  escape  of  an  ovum. 
(On  'Abortion,'  p.  197.)  Unless  these  facts  are  attended  to,  an  erroneus 
opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  the  chastity  of  a  deceased  woman.  (For- 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of  the  woman,  and 
of  the  embryo  or  foetus  in  cases  of  abortion,  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,. 
149,  153.) 

Important  questions  may  arise  when  it  is  alleged  that  abortion  has  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  death  is  referred  to  peritonitis  as 
the  result  of  their  employment.  In  these  cases  a  medical  opinion  should 
not  be  based  upon  the  statements  either  of  the  woman  or  of  her  friends,, 
but  upon  some  distinct  and  satisfactory  medical  proofs  that  mechanical 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  womb,  its  contents,  or  its  appendages. 
Peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  abdomen,  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.  If  we  assign  it  to  a  particular  cause,  and 
thus  implicate  another  in  a  felonious  charge,  we  should  do  this  only  upon 
ynedical  facts  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  dead  body:  we  should 
deal  with  such  cases  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  their  hisbory.  In  1863,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  death  of  Susannah  Earlier  had  been  caused  by 
attempts  made  to  produce  criminal  abortion.  It  appeared  that,  after  three 
days'  illness,  the  deceased  was  taken  in  labour  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  which  was  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month  of  uterine  age,  and 
that  she  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  On  an  inspection  of  her  body,  it  was 
found  that  the  cause  of  death  was  peritonitis.  She  had  previously  complained 
of  great  pain  in  her  abdomen,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  peritonitis  was 
developed  before  she  was  delivered  ;  in  fact,  the  peritonitis  appeared  to  be 
the  direct  cause  of  the  abortion.  She  admitted  to  her  medical  attendants 
that  she  had  taken  some  powders  to  cause  miscarriage,  and  further,  that  a 
person  calling  himself  a  medical  man  had,  about  a  week  before,  introduced 
two  instruments  into  her  body,  which  had  caused  her  great  pain.  Besides 
extreme  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  were  healthy,  and  the  womb  pre- 
sented no  appearances  excepting  those  arising  from  recent  delivery  ;  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  free  from  all  marks  of  injury.  There  was  no  mjury 
to  the  vagina,  nor  any  wound  in  the  peritoneum  itself.  There  was  no  mark 
of  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  in  short,  this  could  have  sustained  no 
iniury,  as  the  membranes  surrounding  it  were  not  ruptured.  The  medical 
man  who  examined  this  case  thought  that  the  fatal  peritonitis  had  been 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  vagina,  and  that  this- 
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•fl,ninf  leavino-  after  deatli  any  traces  of  their  employment, 
might  occur  without  leavin^  a  .p'eculum,  used  in  the  ordinary 

At  the  ---^Xrolrpe^^^^^^^  and  it  was  alleged  in  defence  that  a 
way,  would  '^o^PJ^^pp/^ged  The  connection  of  the  peritonitis  with 
speculum  only  P^^"-  .        ^.^Hcensed  practitioner  rested  more  on 

the  alleged^-^^^^^^^^^  ^i^f^^  .J,,,  p      tu.e,  or  laceration 

surmise  than  prooi.  ^^^^  ^j^^^.  ^i^^tever  may 

W  Sn  tLTS^^  the  membranes  were  left  entire  rendered 

V  •  n.^,-hle  to  assi-n  the  peritonitis  with  certainty  to  the  acts  of  the 
at  i^P°^«i^^"  *°/'^^raed  with  causing  the  death  of  the  woman.  For 
person  who  ^^^  ^^^y'^  The  contrary,  he  might  have  used  a  speculum, 
Turfs  weVZ?^^  although  frequently  intro- 

Tced  in  0  Ih  vagina,  does  not  cause  peritonitis.    The  ^o^-^f  ° 
Sonit  s  with  instrumental  violence,  therefore,  was  ^ot  established  m 
SiYs  ca  e  and  the  jury  discharged  the  suspected  pei^on     They  could  do 
no  otherwise,  for  \here  was  not  the  slightest  viedical  proof^  that  any 
improper  instrument  had  been  introduced  into  the  vagina  with  felonious 

'""^A^cTse  occurred  in  which  a  di^uggist  was  charged  witti  using  instru- 
ments to  cause  abortion,  leading  to  the  death  of  a  woman  from  peritonitis. 
It  appeared  also  that  he  had  given  to  her  doses  of  the  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  The  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dead  foetus  at  about 
the  fifth  month,  and  she  herself  died  shortly  afterwards.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  woman  or  of  the  foetus  to  show  that  instruments 
had  been  used,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  peritonitis  was  the  cause  ot 
death.  One  medical  witness  thought  that  an  operation  had  been  performed 
on  the  body  of  the  woman,  but  it  was  admitted  that  peritonitis  might  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes  in  a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage.  ('  Pharm. 
Jour.'  1871,  p.  256.)  On  the  diagnosis  of  abortion  and  its  causes,  see 
Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.' 1866,  1,  179.  -       n    -u-  i 

Feigned  abortion.— 'Fov  various  motives,  into  the  consideration  ot  which 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  a  woman  may  charge  another  person  with 
having  attemnted  or  perpetrated  the  crime  of  abortion.    Such  a  charge  is 
not  common,  because,  if  untrue,  its  falsity  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  A 
young  woman,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  1846,  charged  a  policeman 
(who,  according  to  her  statement,  had  had  forcible  intercourse  with 
ter)  with  having  given  her  some  substance  to  produce  abortion,  and 
■having  subsequently  effected  this  mechanically.    She  was  not  examined 
until  nearly  two  months  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  crime,  when 
Lever  found  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been 
pregnant.    This  was  a  case  of  feigned  abortion.    When  charges  of  this 
serious  kind  are  brought  forward,  "they  are  always  open  to  the  greatest 
suspicion,  unless  made  immediately  after  the  alleged  attempt,  as  it  is  then 
only  that  an  examination  can  determine  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  If 
so  long  delayed  as  in  this  instance,  without  any  satisfactory  reason,  the 
presumption  is  that  they  are  false.  • 

Legal  relations. — In  the  statute  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal 
law  (24  and  25  Yict.  ch.  100,  ss.  58  and  59),  the  nature  of  this  crime, 
and  the  proofs  required  to  establish  it,  have  been  more  explicitly  stated 
than  in  former  Acts.  By  sect.  58  (on  attempts  to  procure  abortion),  it  is 
enacted  that  '  Every  woman,  beitig  tvith  child,  who,  with  intent  to  procui-e 
her  own  miscarriage,  shall  unlawfully  administer  to  herself  any  poison  or 
other  noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means 
whatsoever  with  like  intent,  and  whosoever,  with  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
can-iage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  he  or  he  not  iinth  child,  shall  unlawfully 
administer,  &c.,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.'     Formerly,  women  who  en- 
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deavoured  to  produce  abortion  in  themselves  were  not  guilty  of  any  offence 
against  the  law.  _  In  Beg.  v.  Warhoy  (C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1863),  the  prisoner,  a 
widow,  was  convicted  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  felonious  usi'no- 
by  one  Morgan  of  a  certain  instrument  upon  herself,  with  intent  thereby  to 
produce  miscarriage.  The  latter  portion  of  sect.  58  makes  it  immaterial, 
so  far  as  another  person  is  concerned,  whether  the  woman  is  or  is  not  with 
child,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  Heg.  v.  Goodhall  (1 
Den.  C.  C.  p.  187),  and  Beg.  v.  Ooodcliilcl  (2  0.  and  K.  p.  293).  Sect.  59 
is  to  the  following  eifecfc : — '  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  supply  or  procure 
any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or  thing  ivhatsoever, 
knowing  that  the  same  is  intended  to  be  unlawfully  used  or  employed  with 
intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  womau,  whether  she  be  or  be  not 
with  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ;  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years.'  This  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  obtaining  of  poison,  &c., 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  by  making  the  person  who  supplies, 
and  the  person  who  procm-es  it,  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  It  will  be 
observed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that  the  means  employed,  whatever 
their  nature,  must  have  been  used  Avith  an  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage 
of  a  woman — a  point  which  will  be  suflSciently  established  by  a  plain 
medical  statement  of  the  means  employed.  Supposing  that  a  drug  has 
been  used,  the  witness  may  be  further  required  to  state  whether  it  is  '  a 
poison  or  other  noxious  thing.'  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  elsewhere  (vol.  1,  p.  181),  in  ordei-  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  substance  administered  would  fall  under  the  description  above 
given.  Whether  the  substance  would  or  would  not  have  the  effect  intended, 

1.  e.  of  inducing  abortion,  is  perfectly  immaterial.  A  non-pregnant  woman 
who,  under  a  mistaken  idea,  or  desirous  to  procure  her  own  abortion,  does 
not  infringe  the  statute. 

Noxious  suhstances. — It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  substance  procured 
or  administered  is  of  a  noxious  nature  ?  Some  uncertainty  may  exist  as 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  noxious.  All  will  allow  that  the  woi'd 
implies  something  injurious  to  the  system,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  may 
arise  among  medical  witnesses  with  respect  to  its  application  to  the  subject 
under  discussion — as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.  A  sub- 
stance must  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  body,  or  noxious,  either  accord- 
ing to  the  form,  quantity,  or  frequency  with  which  ifc  is  administered. 
Savin,  ergot,  and  rue  are  irritant;  and  they  become  noxious  when  given  iu 
large  doses,  or  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838, 

2,  180.)  Aloes  and  castor-oil  are  innocent  when  taken  in  small  doses ;  but 
they  acquire  noxious  or  injurious  properties  when  administered  frequently, 
or  in  lar.^e  quantity,  to  a  pregnant  woman.  To  confine  the  term  'noxious, 
therefore,  to  what  is  strictly  speaking  a  poison  per  se,  would  be  giving 
a  latitude  to  attempts  at  criminal  abortion  which  would  render  the  law 
inoperative.  {Beg.  v.  Stroud,  Abingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1846.)  The  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  taken  at  once  does  not  affect  the  question,  pro- 
vided the  dose  be  frequently  repeated.  In  one  case  (Exeter  Wmt  Ass. 
1844)  two  powders,  weighing  each  one  drachm,  were  prescribed  by  the 
prisoner :  one  consisted  of  colocynth,  the  other  of  gamboge,  and  with  them 
was  half  an  ounce  of  a  liquid  (balsam  of  copaiba) .  They  were  to  be  mixed 
too-ether  and  a  fourth  part  to  be  taken  four  mornings  following.  Reynolds 
safd  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  such  a  mixture  was  noxious  or 
ininrious,  that  each  dose  would  be  an  active  purgative,  and  might  thereby 
tend  to  produce  abortion.  One  dose  would  not  bo  productive  of  mischief 
in  a  healthy  country-woman,  but  its  frequent  repetition  might  lead  to 
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•    n  nreo-nanfc  woman.    In  another  trial  (Norvyicli 
T'Tl  '"'lXX''v^V/ir),  it  was  proved 

Lent  Ass.  Ih4>b,  heg.  "^-J.  ^^^ntity  of  white  hellebore,  m  powder,  for 
to  be  taken  by  ^ W --c^^^^^^^  witness  said  he  considered 

the  purpose  of  F0^=™°  tern  but  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  it  had 

hellebore  to  be  nox^^^^^^  did  not  consider  himself 

produced  death  ,  ana  u  Another  medical  witness  stated  in  his 

^^"'tn'  i^b"  id  to  th'e Tas^  of  poisons.  The  judge,  in  summing  up. 
opinion,  it  beion  eu  regarded  as  a  poisonous  drug  which,  m 

'''''        Sance'  ^as  generally  understood  and  Wen  to  be  such;  and  ho 
tZZu  tCmedicaTe^fdence  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  hellebore  withm 
h  iJeanSg  of  the  statute.    The  jury  found  the  Pr-oner  guilty,  alleging 
+w^n  thefr  belief  white  hellebore  was  a  poison.    (  Med  Gaz.  yol-  ^7 
f  830  )    ^he  only  drcumstance  calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that 
^ny  doubt  should  have  been  entertained  by  a  medical  Practitioner  respecting 
poisonous  properties  of  white  hellebore.    It  is  a  powerful  vegetable 
ri'tL    anTha?  caused  death  in  several  instances  ;  yet  on  this  occasion  it 
nnnears  to  have  been  admitted  to  be  noodous,  but  not  poisonous. 
'^7he  naturl  of  the  substance  administered,  and  that  it  was  no^ous,  was 
formerly  required  to  be  proved.    In  Beg  y.  Taylor  (Exeter  Wmt  Ass^ 
1859),  some  powders  had  been  given  by  the  prisoner  to  a  girl  with  the 
view  of  inducing  abortion.    No  portion  of  the  powders  could  be  obtained 
for  examination ;  but  two  medical  men  who  heard  the  evidence  deposed 
that  in  their  opinion  the  powders  were  of  a  noxious  nature.  In  the  defence, 
it  was  urged  that  this  had  not  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis.    1  he  pry 
adopted  this  view,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal     In  Beg.j  Walks 
(wLhester  Aut.  Ass.  1871),  (see  p.  195,  anie)  Brett  J.,  m  addressing 
the  «n-and  jury,  called  their  attention  to  the  words  of  the  statute,_  which 
decides  that  where  any  person  shall  unlawfully  administer  a  poison  or 
some  other  noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other 
means  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage,  he  shall  be  guilty  ot 
felony.    He  said  that,  having  regard  to  the  words  '  other  means  whatso- 
ever,' though  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the. 
statute,  he  ^should  direct  that  in  one  count  of  the  indictment  the  word 
'  noxious '  should  be  omitted,  and  he  should  hold  that  if  the  person  accused 
did  administer  some  drug  or  something  which  he  thought  would  procure 
miscarriage  with  that  intent,  although  the  thing  itself  would  not  procure 
that  miscarriage,  he  would,,  nevertheless,  be  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  they 
ought  to  find  a  true  bill. 

According  to  this  decision,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
necessary  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  substance  procured  or 
administered  was  of  a  noxious  nature.     The  words  of  sect.  59,  as  to 
procuring  a  noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or  '  thing  whatsoever,'  strictly 
interpreted,  would  include  all  substances,  noxious  and  innoxious.    If  this 
view  is  generally  adopted  in  future  cases,  medical  evidence  will  be  much 
simpHfied.    Counsel  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  severely  cross- 
examining  medical  witnesses  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  '  noxious.' 
In  Beg.  v.  Wallis  {supra)  the  substances  procured  by  the  accused  were  not 
noxious,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  ad- 
minister the  drugs :  hence  the  question  of  noxiousness  did  not  formally, 
arise.    From  the  ruling  in  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  person 
procured  or  administered  castor-oil  or  camphor  julep,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure miscannage,  and  with  the  belief  that  the  substance  would  produce  it,, 
he  would  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence.    This  being  so,  the  use  of  the 
■words  poison  and  noxious  thing  in  the  statute  is  surplusage,  and  tends, 
only  to  cause  confusion  in  the  medical  evidence. 
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In  reference  to  the  proof  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  required,  under  the  cn-- 
cumstcances,  that  any  specific  injury  should  have  been  done  to  the  woman, 
or  that  abortion  should  have  followed,  in  order  to  complete  the  offence! 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  is  frequent,  but  its  perpetra^ 
tion  is  secret.  Applications  are  frequently  made  to  medical  men  and 
druggists  by  the  lower  class  of  people  for  drugs  for  this  purpose;  theappli- 
cants  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  criminality  of  the  act.  Under  the  name 
of  '  female  pills  '  or  '  drops,'  medicines  are  thus  dispensed  in  secrecy ;  and 
those  who  supply,  as  well  as  those  who  receive  them,  appear  to  have  no 
idea  that  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  one 
case  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abortion,  was  sent  to  the  author  for  examination.  It  was  labelled 
'  Persian  Otto  of  Roses.'  It  contained  a  strong  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot 
of  rye. 

On  a  trial  for  criminal  abortion,  the  medical  evidence  went  far 
beyond  its  customary  boundary.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoners  had 
applied  to  a  medical  man  to  supply  them  with  drugs  for  the  procuring  of 
abortion.  The  medical  man,  mistaking  his^duty  under  such  circumstances, 
gave  information  to  the  police,  and  acting  under  their  advice,  supplied 
some  di'ug  which  could  do  no  injury.  The  prisonei's  were  thus  led  to  the 
commission  of  a  felony,  and  at  the  trial  the  medical  man  appeared  in  the 
capacity  of  informer  as  well  as  expert,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  some 
severe  observations  from  the  judge.  When  such  an  application  is  made  to 
a  professional  man  there  is  no  objection  to  the  fact  being  made  known  to 
the  police  or  magisterial  authorities,  but  beyond  this  he  should  not  go.  He 
should  refuse  to  supply  the  applicants  with  drugs  or  lend  himself  in  any 
way  as  a  detective  for  the  purpose  of  a  prosecution.  The  act  was  no  doubt 
done  with  a  good  intention  to  protect  the  jjublic,  but  under  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty.  A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  metropolis  still  more  recently, 
in  which  the  police  induced  a  druggist  to  sell  medicines  with  the  view  of 
procuring  abortion.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  this  crime,  a 
paper  in  the  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  487  ;  also  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
I^ov.  21,  1857,  624,  637.) 

On  inducing  premature  labour.  Medical  responsibility. — It  may  be  proper 
to  olfer  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of  inducing  pre- 
mature labour,  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
in  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  from  pregnancy.  This  practice  has  been 
condemned  as  immoral  and  illegal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  there 
can  be  any  immorality  in  performing  an  operation  to  give  a,  chance  of 
saving  the  life  of  a  woman,  Avhen,  by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  both  herself  and  the  child  will  perish.  (See,  on  the  morality, 
safety,  and  utility  of  the  practice,  Ramsbotham's  '  Obst.  Med.'  p.  315.) 
Any  question  respecting  its  illegality  cannot  be  entertained  ;  for  the  means 
are  administered  or  applied  with  the  bond  fide  hope  of  benefiting  the  female, 
and  not  with  any  criminal  design.  It  is  true  that  the  law  makes  no  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  medical  men  who  adopt  this  practice,  nor  does  it  in  the 
Statute  on  Wounding  make  any  exceptions  in  favour  of  surgical  operations  ; 
but  that  which  is  performed  bond  fide  would  not  be  held  to  be  unlaw-ful. 
The  necessity  for  the  practice  ought  to  be  apparent :  thus,  for  instance,  it 
should  be  shown  that  delivery  was  not  likely  to  take  place  naturally,  Avith- 
out  seriously  endangering  the  life  of  a  woman.  It  is  questionable  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  bring  on  premature 
expulsion,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a  child, 
since  the  operation,  unless  performed  with  care,  is  accompanied  Avith  risk 

to  the  life  of  the  mother.  .      •    i.w  +i. 

The  distinction  between  premature  labour  and  abortion  is  that  tne 
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„^o+nvn  px-nulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  womb,  the 
•former  denotes  ^  P^^^f^^^  ^s  oTn  The  induction  of  pre- 

latter  a  failure  m        i  e^uits  o  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

™''^'T/t  ill  rhSuZrenfo?^^^^^^^^^  of  which  Ramsbotham 

enumeiutes  fouiteen.  i  r  .^^^^^^       ^^^^.^^^      .^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

''.J'fn  S?nlSct  oTliVin^  by  the  removal  of  it  from  a  position  of  danger 
addstoits  piospect  ot  1      o   y  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

^bitrSre"  ^^^^^^^  -ek  in  the'interest  of  the  mother  alone 

•at  the  expense  of  the  Hf^  of  the  child;  while  premature  labour  is  induced 
Lme time's  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  sometimes  or  ha  o  the  c^iM  and 
sometimes  in  the  interest  of  both.  ('  Amer.  Jour.'  J uly,  1870,  p.  285  ,  also 
Ip  18?\  p.  581,  and  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p,  740.)  Abortion  in  the  sense  of 
^puiion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation  is  not 
common  in  England.  A  medical  man  would  lay  himself  open  to  criminal 
prosecution  if  he  procured  the  abortion  of  a  woman  at  an  early  stage  ot 
ireo-nancy,  except  the  condition  of  the  mother  demanded  the  operation 
There  might  be  no  justification  for  this  practice,  since  the  child  could  not 
be  born  aHve,  and  the  life  of  the  woman  would  be  endangered  As  tJie 
induction  of  premature  labour  may  take  place  from  the  seventh  to  tlie  end 
of  the  eighth  month,  and  there  is  usually  nothing  to  prevent  a  pregnant 
woman  reaching  this  stage,  a  medical  man  acting  lond  fide  would  wait 
until  this  period  had  been  reached,  except  where  the  pelvis  w^as  greatly 

mal-formed.  .  .  i  j  + 

The  grounds  upon  which  many  eminent  authorities  have  ob.iectea  to 
this  practice  are :— 1.  That  there  are  few  cases  in  which  parturition,  if  left 
to  itself,  might  not  take  place  at  the  full  period  ;  2.  The  toleration  of  the 
practice  would  lead  to  great  criminal  abuse ;  3.  It  is  attended  with  danger 
to  the  mother  and  child.   It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  parturition  will  some- 
times take  place  safely  at  the  full  time,  even  when  the  deformity  of  the 
pelvis  is  apparently  so  great  as  to  lead  many  accoucheurs  to  suppose  natural 
delivery  to  be  impossible.    Lilburn  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
laboured  under  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  but  who  was  twice  delivered 
in  safety,  and  the  child  survived.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  933.)    It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  the  kind  are  prematurely 
treated,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  do  well  without  interference. 
Hence  a  cautious  selection  should  be  made,  because  the  operation  is  neces- 
sarily attended  with  some  risk ;  and  it  does  not  insure  safety  to  a  woman 
and  child.    All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  according  to  general  professional 
experience,  it  places  her  in  a  better  position  than  she  would  be  in  if  the 
case  were  left  to  itself.    Before  a  practitioner  resolves  upon  performing 
an  operation  of  this  kind  he  should  hold  a  consultation  with  others; 
and,  before  it  is  performed,  he  should  feel  assured  that  natural  delivery 
cannot  take  place  without  greater  risk  to  the  life  of  the  woman  than 
the  operation  would  itself  create.    The  non-observance  of  these  rules  is 
necessarily  attended  with  some  responsibility  to  a  practitioner.    In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  woman  or  child,  he  exposes  himself  to  a  prose- 
cution for  a  criminal  offence.    If  the  child  were  born  alive,  and  died 
merely  as  a  result  of  its  immaturity,  this  might  give  rise  to  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.    Several  practitioners  have  been  tried  upon  charges  of 
criminal  abortion — whether  justly  or  unjustly  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider ;  but  they  had  obviously  neglected  to  adopt  those  simple  measures  of 
prudence,  the  observance  of  which  would  have  been  at  once  an  answer  to 
a  criminal  charge.    Because  one  obstetric  practitioner  of  large  experience 
may  have  frequently  and  successfully  induced  premature  labour,  without 
observing  these  rules,  and  without  any  imputation-  on  his  character,  this 
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cannot  shield  anothei^  who  may  be  less  fortunately  situated.  A  case 
occurx'ed  in  which  a  woman  died  from  loss  of  blood,  which  took  place 
during  an  attempt  to  induce  premature  labour.  A  small  aperture  was  dis- 
covered after  death  in  the  left  common  iliac  artery,  and  more  than  a  pound 
of  blood  had  been  lost.  This  however  was  ascribed  to  a  thinning  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  not  to  a  puncture  of  the  vessel  during  the  opera- 
tion. ('  Lancet,'  July  22,  1848,  p.  107.)  For  some  judicious  remarks  on 
the  induction  of  premature  labour,  by  Radford,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47, 
p.  583f 

As  in  the  law  of  England  so  in  the  law  of  France,  proof  of  pregnancy 
is  not  essential  to  the  crime  of  abortion.  Bayard  relates  a  case  in  which 
a  woman  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  induce  abortion  in  a  woman  who 
was  subsequently  proved  not  to.  be  pregnant,  but  to  be  labouring  under 
ovarian  disease.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  eight  years* 
imprisonment,     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1,  466.) 

Abortion  of  monsters. — Would  the  law  be  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  child  was  dead  in  the  womb,  or  in  which  it  was  a  monster  without 
human  shape  ?  The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  death  of  the  child  in  utero 
are  elsewhere  stated  (see  Infanticide,  posi) .  Its  death  subsequently  to  the 
attempted  abortion  might  perhaps  be  adduced  as  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  crime  ;  but,  even  if  it  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  attempt,  the  offence 
would  be  completed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  expulsion  of  a  dead 
child  would  come  under  the  popular  signification  of  a  miscarriage ;  and  if 
the  words  were  strictly  interpreted,  a  prisoner  might  be  convicted  whether 
the  child  were  living  or  dead,  for  it  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  abortion  should  have  taken  place._  With  respect  to 
monsters,  the  question  actually  arose  in  a  case  tried  in  France.  ('  Gaz. 
Med.'  Juillet,  1841 ;  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  24,  p.  563.)  A  girl 
was  accused  of  procuring  abortion.  The  aborted  foetus,  of  about  the  sixth 
month,  was  without  a  head  (acephalous),  and  there  was  no  vertebral  canal 
for  the  spinal  marrow.  Other  organs  were  also  deficient  or  imperfectly 
formed.  The  medical  witnesses  had  declared  that  it  had  never  breathed,  and 
that  its  life  had  ceased  with  gestation.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was 
a  wound,  which  had  been  produced  by  a  pointed  instrument  probably  ]ust 
before  it  was  expelled ;  this  they  thought  had  caused  death.  The  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  contended  that  this  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  case  ot 
criminal  abortion,  owing  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  offspring;  and  the  ]ury 
acquitted  her.  As  proof  of  pregnancy  is  no  longer  required,  monstrosity 
in  the  foetus  should  make  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  crime.  _ 

Extra-uterine  fo3tation.— Would  the  law  apply  to  cases  of  extra-uterme 
(tubal)  pregnancy  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  crime  of  abortion 
would  apply  to  cases  of  this  description ;  and  a  person  would  be  equally 
amenable  for  the  attempt,  whether  the  foetus  was  m  tbe  ix  erus  or  xn  the 
Fallopian  tube.  For  a  case  of  attempting  to  procure  abortion  m  extra- 
uterine fcetation,  see  '  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  5.  The  symptoms  of  ex  ra-te-^ 
preo-nancy,  especially  of  the  tubal  kind,  are  similar  to  those  of  ordmaiy 
TeSnancy  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  m  the  eax^J  stage- 
f'Med  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  103).  In  an  advanced  stage  the  case  is  diJieient, 
Ihf  symptoms  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  pregnajicy,  and  ^-y^J^^-^J^l^ 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  woman  has  died  from  crimmal  i^tei±erence 
A  young  lady,  supposed  to  be  some  months  advanced  m  pregnancy,  died 
very  suddeni;  soon  after  taking  some  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  a 
X/sician  She  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  the  exception  of  being 
^  olfnTilv  subiect  to  slight  abdominal  pains  threatening  abortion,  and  to 
Xve  iti  l^a^ns  a  physician  was  consulted.  It  seems  that  she  had  aborted 
on  rpreyirus'^o^^^^^^^^      She  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 
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J.     ±    te         n+ +Tifl  time  from  any  dangerous  symptoms.   The  pliysician 

h"ad^t"SS'a^s^^^^^^^^^  which  the'  patient  had  taken  only 

had  V^f^^^^^^^  ^j^en  g]ie  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  m  this 

SswLd%hrsr-ptms  of  depression  not  having  been  reheved.  The 
state  she  cued  t^^^^  to  some  mistake  in  the  preparation  of  the 

X  ribW  before  which  the  charge  of  poisoning  was  laid 
direSed  an  inspection  of  the  body.  The  result  was  that  a  quantity  of 
blood  was  found  elf  used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  had 
Diooa  ^^^^         „  rupture  of  a  tumour,  containing  an  embryo  of 

wSte^rai"^  in  the  midst  of  the  clots  of  blood  in  the 

neS  It  appeared  to  be  of  only  a  few  weeks'  developmen  .  The  body 
had  been  coitained  in  a  cyst  external  to  the  uterus,  which  had  suddenly 
Sven  way  and  had  thus  led  to  fatal  ha3morrhage.  It  was  the  suddenness 
ti  death  soon  after  taking  medicine,  without  any  preceding  symptoms  ot 
illness,  or  .any  other  obvious  cause  except  the  medicine  to  account  lor  iier 
condition,  that  gave  rise  to  the  inqu.iry.  _        _       .  l  i  l 

Abortion  of  moles.— The  use  of  the  word  miscarriage  m  the  statute, 
without  any  explanation  of  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  might,  but  for  the 
decision  in  Beg.  v.  Goodhall  (Notts  Lent  Ass.  1846),  have  created  some 
difficulty  on  trials  for  abortion.  In  a  popular  sense  (and  here  a^popida^r 
appears  to  have  been  purposely  selected  in  preference  to  a  medical  term) , 
miscarriage  signifies  the  violent  expulsion  not  merely  of  a  child  but  o± 
moles  and  other  diseased  growths,  or  even  of  coagula  of  blood.  In  these 
last-mentioned  cases  the  woman  is  not  actually  pregnant,  although  she  and 
the  accused  may  imagine  that  she  is.  But  whether  the  uterus  contains 
these  morbid  growths,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  virgin  state,  the  person  who 
has  used  the  means  with  intent,  may  still  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to 
procure  abortion.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  174),  that  the 
appearances  presented  when  a  mole  has  been  expelled  as  a  result  of  abor- 
tion, cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.  Simkel  has  published  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  a  mole  (derived 
from  blood)  had  been  discharged  between  the  second  and  third  months 
of  pregnancy  as  a  result  of  violence  applied  to  the  abdomen.  (' Viertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1871,  1,  74.)  The  proof  that  the  substance  expelled  is  a 
mole  may  be  of  importance  on  a  question  of  concealment  of  birth,  but 
cannot  affect  the  responsibility  of  a  person  charged  with  the  crime  of 
abortion. 

Chemical  evidence.  Blood  in  abortion.  Liquor  amnii. — In  the  event  of 
an  abortion  having  taken  place,  stains  produced  by  blood  or  by  the  waters 
(liquor  amnii)  may  be  found  on  the  linen  of  a  female,  and  a  practitioner 
may  be  required  to  say  whether  these  stains  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  A  woman  who  has  aborted  may 
allege  that  the  stains  are  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Speaking 
generally,  there  is  no  practical  distinction  between  menstrual  and  other 
blood  (see  vol.  1,  p.  666).  The  menstrual  blood  contains  less  fibrin,  is 
commonly  acid  and  watery  from  admixture  Ayith  the  mucous  discharges, 
and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  presents  epithelial  scales,  or  cells 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane.  These  scales  or  cells  belong  to  the 
columnar  variety.  (See  Rape,  post.)  Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  their  discovery,  since  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  of  respira-, 
tion  is  lined  with  similar  cells.  Hence  expectorated  blood  might  be  mis- 
taken for  menstrual.  Cells  of  a  similar  shape  line  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  The  blood  of  piles  might  thus  bo 
confounded  with  menstrual  blood.  The  blood  discharged  in  abortion  will 
Tan^'^^  usual  characters  of  blood,  elsewhere  described  (vol.  1,  pp.  564, 
,«>ob)  ;  but  it  may  bo  diluted  with  the  waters . simultaneously  discharged. 
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This  question  received  tlie  attention  of  the  French  Academy  in  reference 
to  the  crime  of  abortion ;  and  the  report  made  was  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  present  state  of  science  there  was  no  certain  method  hy  which 
the  blood  of  menstruation  could  be  practically  distinguished  from  the 
blood  discharged  from  a  woman  in  a  case  of  abortion  or  from  blood  in 
infanticide  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  181).  In  a  more  recent  case,  Devergie 
and  Chevallier  were  required  to  state  whether  certain  stains  on  the  dress  of 
a  woman  supposed  to  have  aborted,  w^ere  or  were  not  caused  by  the  waters 
(liquor  amnii).  A  chemical  analysis  merely  revealed  the  presence  of  an 
albuminous  liquid.  The  most  elaborate  experiments  satisfied  the  reporters 
that  neither  by  the  odour,  nor  by  any  other  process,  could  the  liquor 
amnii,  dried  on  linen,  be  identiiied.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  2,  414.)  It 
may,  however,  be  of  importance  to  observe  that  this  liquid  slightly  dis- 
colours and  stiffens  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  on  which  it  has  been  effused,  and 
that  it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  cold  water.  The  solution  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  albumen.  The  amount  of  albumen  contained  in  the  liquor 
amnii  decreases  as  gestation  advances.  At  the  fourth  month  it  forms 
10-77  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  ;  at  the  fifth  month  7-67  ;  at  the  sixth  month 
6-67 ;  and  at  the  ninth  month  only  0-82  per  cent.  Chevallier's  experiments 
show  that  the  amniotic  liquid  has  the  chemical  properties  of  a  very  diluted 
solution  of  albumen  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,  156). 
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CHAPTER  66. 

EVIDENCTi:  OF  LIVE   BIRTH  IN   CIVIL    CASES— LEGAL    RIGHTS   OF   THE  FCETUS  IN 
UTERO — DATE  OF  BIRTH — DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ENTIRE  AND  PARTIAL  BIRTH 

—SIGNS  OF  LIVE    BIRTH    INDEPENDENT  OF   BREATHING  OR  CRTING  MOTION 

OF  A  LIMB  OR  PULSATION  OP  THE  CORD  A  PROOF  OF  LIVE  BIRTH— VAGITUS 
UTERINUS— TENANCY  BT  COURTESY— CJIS  ARE  AN  EXTRACTION  OF  CHILDREN- 
LEGAL  BIRTH— POST-MORTEM  BIRTHS— CRANIOTOMY— MONSTERS— WHAT  CON- 
STITUTES A  MONSTER  IN  LAW— DEPRIVATION  OF  LEGAL  RIGHTS— DOUBLE 
MONSTERS — CHRISTINA  RITTA — THE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 

■Live  Urth  in  civil  cases.-The  law  of  England  has  not  defined  the  meaning 
:of  the  term  Birth,  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence;  but  if  we  are  to  be 
o-uided  by  the  numerous  decisions  which  have  been  made  on  trials  for 
infanticicfe,  it  must  be  regarded  as  ^j^r^'y^S  J^l^^  ^^^^^^  fl 
child  '  with  or  without  its  separation  from  the  body  of  the  mothei.  _  (bee 
^n^ide;  also  Chitty,  'Med.  Jurispr.'  412.)  So  lo-g.-,-  -  - 
remains  in  the  womb  it  is  said  in  law  to  be  '  en  ventre  salmon  e  but  it  is 
legally  supposed  to  be  born  for  many  purposes.  ('  Blackstone  s  Comni.  ) 
A  child  in  the  womb  may  have  a  legacy  or  an  estate  made  over  to  it ; 
tt  may  have  a  guardian  assigned  to  it;  but  none  of  these  conditions 
ran^ake  effect  unless  the  child  is  born  alive.  So  the  foetus  may  be  made 
rexecutorfb^^^  it  is  very  judiciously  provided  that  an  -^-^  -nnot  act 
^s  such  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  The  R"^^^^^^ 
Eno'lish  svstems  of  law  apply  the  same  term  (venter)  to  the  unboin 

«f  dead 

rffl'Tf  AciirX:  *l'sh"r-  damaged,  in^oUision  wUL  anothev, 
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,    ,T-„  •„  '  oiirl  a  man  named  Noyes,  one  of  tlie  crew  of  the 

called  the  E^^uAena  and  -  -an  na^  .j.^  Ja 'of  the  proprietors  of  the 

damaged  ?^^JP'^^^'„t;.  in  respect  of  a  child  with  which  she  was  then 
'Eleutheria'  danaaga  xn^^^^^^^  ^^^^^        ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^3, 

pregnant,    bir  it.  rm  although  the  damages  could  not  be 

for  the  loss  ;;^tam  d  ^^,f^  ,f  Englishlaw  derived  from 

assessed  until       cm  ^  ^^.^^  ,  considered  as 

^llX-i  r  any  que'^^  for  its  benefit.    This  ruling  was  con- 

actually  boin±  any  q  ^i^,,on^.  Blasson,  but  this  fiction  is  appli- 

^Z"  I  forenrbl  no-  such  child  to  take  a  benefit  to  which  it  would  have 
cable  on  y  fox  ^^^Wm^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^    Phillimore  the 

Sntfte  Cou^'wi'suspe^ded  until  the  clnld  was  ^orn  ^  if  stU- 
born  there  would  be  an  end  to  any  claim.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1871, 

^tVe  of  Urth.— Medical  evidence  has  occasionally  been  demanded  in 
Courts  of  law  respecting  the  actual  date  of  birth  of  individuals,  in  cases  m 
Avhich  a  period  of  a  few  days,  hours,  or  even  minutes  was  required  to  prove 
the  attainment  of  majority,  and  therefore  a  legal  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  civil  contracts  into  which  the  parties  had  entered,  either 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  when  minors.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  decided  by  the  evidence  of  the  accoucheur  himself  ;  others,  when  the 
accoucheur  was  dead,  by  the  production  of  his  case-books  ;  and  the  strict- 
ness and  punctuality  of  some  medical  practitioners,  in  making  written 
memoranda  of  cases  attended  by  them,  have  in  more  than  one  instance 
led  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  suits.  The  proof  of  the  exact  date 
of  birth  is  also  of  considerable  importance  in  certain  cases  of  contested 

^^^^The  most  important  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject 
are  those  which  arise  in  contested  suits  relative  to  succession,  or  the 
inheritance  of  property.    A  child  that  is  born  alive,  or  has  come  entirely 
into  the  world  in  a  living  state,  may  by  the  English  law  inherit  and 
transmit  property  to  its  heirs,  even  although  its  death  has  immediately,  and 
perhaps  from  morbid  causes  necessarily,  followed  its  birth.    Should^  the 
child  be  born  dead,  whether  it  died  in  the  womb  or  during  the  act  of  birth, 
it  does  not  acquire  any  civil  rights ;  for  it  is  not  regarded  legally  as  a  life 
in  being,  unless  it  manifests  some  signs  of  life  after  it  is  entirely  born  and 
separated  from  the  mother.    Some  have  considered  that  jjarimZ  hirth,  pro- 
vided a  child  is  living,  should  sufiice  to  confer  the  same  rights  on  the 
offspring  as  the  proof  of  entire  birth.  The  following  case  has  been  adduced 
by  Locock  in  support  of  this  view,  although  the  question  here  was  rather 
in  reference  to  the  actual  date  of  birth  than  to  the  acquisition  of  civil 
rights  therefrom :  the  principle  is,  however,  the  same.    On  a  Saturday 
evening  a  lady  was  taken  in  labour  with  her  first  child.    The  head  and  one 
arm  were  born  two  or  three  minutes  before  a  neighbouring  clock  struck 
tAvelve.    There  was  a  cessation  of  pain  for  several  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  child  cried  and  breathed  freely.    The  rest  of  the  body  was  not 
expelled  until  full  five  minutes  after  the  same  clock  had  struck  twelve.  Was 
the  child  born  on  the  Saturday  or  on  the  Sunday  ?    Certainly  the  birth 
was  not  completed  until  the  Sunday  :  the  child  was  still  partly  within  the 
body  of  the  mother — the  circulation  was  still  kept  up  through  the  umbilical 
vessels  :  '  but,'  continues  Locock,  '  1  gave  my  opinion  that  the  child  was 
born  on  the  Saturday.    I  considered  that  the  child  had  then  commenced 
an  independent  existence.    The  foetal  life  had  then  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ceased ;  and  breathing — a  function  incompatible  with  the  condition 
of  a  foetus — had  commenced.    The  navel-string  will,  it  is  true,  go  on  pul- 
sating for  many  minutes  after  an  infant  has  been  brought  completely  into 
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the  world,  crying  and  kicking,  unless  it  be  compressed  artificially ;  and  yet 
no  one  will  say  that  a  child  in  such  a  case  is  not  born  until  we  choose  to 
take  the  trouble  to  tie  the  navel-string.  The  child  would  not  have  been 
damaged  if  it  had  remained  for  hours  or  even  days,  with  merely  its  head 
and  arms  extruded ;  it  could  have  been  fed  in  this  situation.'  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  12,  p.  636.)  However  reasonable,  medically  speaking,  this  view  may 
appear,  a  medical  jurist  must  shape  his  evidence  according  to  what  the  law 
demands.  It  is  elsewhere  stated  (Infanticide),  that  our  judges  have  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  the  law  that  no  child  can  be  considered  to  be  legally  born 
until  the  ivliole  of  its  body  has  come  entirely  into  the  world.  This  is  in 
relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  which  case,  if  in  anj^,  the  rule  should 
be  relaxed,  because  its  relaxation  would  tend  to  punish  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  living  infants  partially  born.  This  child  could  not,  thei'ef ore,  have 
been  born  on  the  Saturday,  because  the  law  does  not  regard  partial  bii'th 
as  entire  birth ;  and  respiration  and  birth  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
Supposing  this  child  to  have  died  before  its  body  was  entn-ely  extruded,  it 
could  not  be  said,  even  medically,  that  it  was  born  alive  ;  and  certainly  it 
could  not  be  considered,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to  have 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  child  born  living.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
opinion  that  partial  birth  should  suffice  for  all  the  legal  purposes  of  entire 
birth  is  a  distinct  question,  and  one  over  which  a  medical  witness  has  no 
sort  of  control.  Whatever  apparent  injustice  may  be  done  by  adhering  to 
this  rule  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
evil  is  really  of  great  magnitude  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  for 
it  would  appear  that  the  destruction  of  partially-born  children,  although 
alive  and  healthy,  is  not,  legally  speaking,  murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  difficulty  might  arise  in  civil  cases  if  the  bare 
extrusion  of  a  part  of  the  body  sufficed  for  all  the  legal  purposes  of  entire 
birth.  It  might  become  a  casuistical  question  as  to  how  much  of  a  child's 
body  should  be  in  the  world  in  order  to  constitute  legal  birth ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  why,  in  a  medical  view,  the  extrusion  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
should  constitute  birth  any  more  than  the  extrusion  of  a  hand  or  a  foot. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  act  of  breathing  should  be  combined  with  a  partial 
extrusion  of  the  body,  this  would  be  unjust ;  because  a  child  is  alive— its 
heart  is  evidently  pulsating,  and  its  blood  circulating,  as  freely  before  the 
act  of  breathing  as  afterwards.  Besides  it  is  admitted  that  children  may 
be  born  alive,  and  live  for  some  time,  without  breathing ;  and  this  want  of 
respiration  is  no  objection  to  these  children  being  considered  living  m 
law  In  cases  referred  to  hereafter,  childi-en  were  legally  pronounced 
to  have  been  born  alive,  although  they  had  certainly  not  breathed ;  and 
that  a  child  may  manifest  life  for  a  certain  time  without  leaving  in 
the  lungs  any  evidence  of  breathing  is  clear  fi'om  numerous  reported 
instances.  (See  Atelectasis  Infanticide.)  If,  then,  proof  of  breathing 
is  not  demanded  in  cases  of  entii-e,  it  could  scarcely  be  required  m  cases 

''^Adm\^ting-I'\en,  that  a  child  must  be  entirely  born  in  order  that  it 
Bhould  acquire  civil  rights,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  examine  the  medical 
proofs  required  to  show  that  it  has  been  lorn  ahve  The  question  here  is 
■different  from  that  of  live  birth  in  reference  to  child-murder.  We  must 
presume  that  a  medical  man  is  present  at  a  dehvery  m  which  a  chi  d 
is  born  in  a  doubtful  state,  or  where  its  death  speedily  follows  its  birth 
The  civil  rights  of  a  child  and  its  heirs  will  depend  upon  the  careful 
observation,  made  by  him,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  dehvery. 
He  should  note  when  the  birth  is  completed,  by  the  body  of  the  child 
beinf  entirely  out  of  the  body  of  the  mother.  Children  born  at  or  about 
Snight  are  thus  liable  to  have  the  date  of  birth  wrongly  registered; 
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-,  x-u    1     1  .ilffprpnce  of  twenty-four  hours,  v/Wch  a  few  seconds  or 
and  the  legal  Jfi/^^^^^fj^f^.^f ter  liiect  their  own  rights  if  they  survive 
minutes  may  ^^\«'.?^^y^';''^te     The  birthday  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
or  those  of  others  ;f  t^Y^;\^^    ^^^-^^^  ^^.^ister  as  April  30th,  1769,  while 
Wellington  was  ^^J^f^'^l^^l^^^g  it  on  May  1st ;  in  fact,  he  was  born 

lT:^:Xte  o'^^^^^^^^^  nilht  betweeJ  April  30th  and  May  1st. 
;^st  after  tweiv  ^^^^  accoucheur  to  fix  the  true 

dat  n?t  b7  the  hour  at  which  labouz^  commences,  but  by  the  txme  at 

"'''ijL  h1  independently  of  respiration  or  cping  -Tl.e  visible 

respirSon  of  a  child  after  its  bii'th,  or  as  it  may  be  manilested  by  its  cpring, 
L  an  undoubted  sigu  of  its  having  been  born  alive  ;  but  as  it  has  just  been 
Sated  a  child  may  acquire  its  civil  rights,  although  it  may  be  neither  seen 
0  Whe  nor  heard  ti  cry.    The  pulsation  of  a  child's  heart,  or  even  the 
spasmodic  twitching  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  live  birth.    The  latter  sign  has  been  judicially  so 
pronounced-a /orfiorz,  therefore,  the  motion  of  a  hmb  will  be  considered 
sufficient  legal  evidence,  in  an  English  Court  of  law,_  of  life  after  birth.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  these  signs  of  life 
continue  after  a  child  is  born,  is  wholly  immaterial :  all  that  is  required  to 
be  established  is,  that  they  were  positively  manifested.    A_  child  which 
survives  entire  birth  for  a  single  instant  acquii^es  the  same  civil  rights  as 
if  it  had  continued  to  Hve  for  a  month  or  longer.  These  facts  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  case  (Fish  v.  PaZmer),  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1806.    (Beck's  'Med.  Jur 
vol  1  p.  364.)    The  wife  of  the  plaintiff  Fish  was  possessed  of  landed 
estate  in'her  own  right.    She  died  in  1796,  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
child  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  born  dead.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  plaintiff  not  having  had  a  living  child  (as  it  was  assumed) 
during  the  marriage,  the  estate  of  the  wife  was  claimed  and  taken  by  the 
defendant  Palmer,  her  heir-at-law— the  husband  being  obliged  to  surrender 
it  under  the  circumstances.    From  information  derived  many  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  from  some  women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery, 
the  plaintiff  was  led  to  believe  that  the  child  had  not  been  born  dead,  and 
that  the  estate  had  therefore  been  surrendered  to  the  defendant  under  a 
mistake.    An  action  was  brought  to  decide  this  question  in  1806,  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  the  wife,  and  it  lay  with  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his 
allegation  that  the  child  had  been  born  living.    The  accoucheur  had  died 
some  time  before  the  trial ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  declared  the  child 
to  have  been  living  an  hour  before  it  was  born,  that  he  had  directed  a  warm 
bath  to  be  prepared,  and  when  the  child  was  born,  gave  it  to  the  nurse  to 
place  in  the  bath.    The  child  neither  cried  nor  moved  after  its  birth,  nor 
did  it  manifest  any  sign  of  active  existence ;  but  the  two  women  who  placed 
the  child  in  the  bath  swore  that  when  it  was  immersed  there  appeared  tmce 
a  tivitcliing  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips.    They  informed  the  accoucheur 
of  this,  and  he  directed  them  to  blow  into  its  throat,  but  it  did  not  show 
any  further  signs  of  life.    The  main  question  in  the  trial  was  whether  this 
tremulous  motion  of  the  lips  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  been 
born  ahve.   The  obstetric  experts  who  were  summoned  to  give  evidence  on 
this  occasion  differed  in  opinion.    Babington  and  Haighton  stated  that  had 
the  child  been  born  dead  or  had  the  vital  principle  been  extinct,  there 
could  have  been  no  muscular  movement  in  any  j)art  of  its  body  ;  therefore 
the  child  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  born  alive,  and  had  manifested  some 
evidence  of  life  after  its  birth.  Denman,  who  was  called  for  the  defendant, 
dissented  from  this  view.    He  contended  that  from  the  'evidence  the  child 
had  not  been  born  alive,  and  in  explanation  of  this,  drcAv  a  distinction 
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between  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life.  He  attributed  tlie  tremulous  move- 
ments of  the  lips  after  birth  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life.  The  Jury, 
however,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  pronounced  by  their  verdict 
that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and  the  plaintiff  thus  recovered  an 
estate  of  which  he  had  been  for  ten  years  deprived. 

From  the  result  of  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the  English  law  does 
not  recognize  any  distinction  between  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life  as 
dravTO  by  Denman.  The  question  is  simply  life  or  death — living  or  dead  ? 
Denman  did  not  assert  that  the  child  was  born  dead.  On  the  contrary,  he 
assigned  the  movements  observed  by  the  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of 
life — but  of  uterine  life.  The  act  of  breathing  is  commonly  set  down  as 
the  boundary,  but  a  child  is  not  necessarily  dead  until  it  breathes,  as  the 
recovery  of  numerous  children  born  with  uterine  life  clearly  proves.  The 
fallacy  of  trusting  to  breathing  as  a  criterion  in  the  living  or  dead  body,  is 
fully  shoAvn  in  the  chapters  on  Infanticide.  (See  Atelectasis.)  Breath- 
ing is  justly  regarded  by  the  English  law  as  only  one  sign  of  life,  and  proof 
of  the  possession  of  active  and  vigorous  life  is  not  required.  It  is  difficult 
to  admit  physiologically  that  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles  can  ever 
take  place  spontaneously  in  the  body  of  a  child  really  dead,  and  the- 
spasmodic  movement  of  a  lip  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  motion  of  a. 
leg  or  arm,  or  of  a  rib  by  the  intercostal  musclas.  If  a  certain  degree  of 
life  were  required  to  be  proved  instead  of  the  bare  fact  of  its  actual 
presence  or  entire  absence,  the  most  subtle  medical  distinctions  would 
be  continually  drawn.  Non-professional  persons  might  be  easily  deceived 
as  to  the  act  of  breathing  in  these  feeble  subjects,  and  an  examination 
of  the  dead  body  would  not  suffice  to  remove  the  doubt,  since  new-born 
infants  may  live  for  hours  without  any  air  being  found  in  the  lungs  ;  but 
a  person  is  not  so  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the  movement  of  an  arm,  a 
leg,  or  a  lip. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  the  movements 
described  may  be  the  mere  remains  of  muscular  irritability,  and  not  a 
sign  of  actual  life  ;  but  it  seems  that  this  is  practically  an  admission  of 
the  presence  of  life  under  another  name.  Muscular  irritability  and  spon- 
taneous contractions  are  not  manifested  in  bodies  really  dead  (somatic 
death),  and  their  spontaneous  occurrence  proves  that  some  vital  power- 
must  still  remain  in  the  body  of  a  child. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  contended  that  there  should  be,  in  all  cases, 
evidence  not  only  of  the  breathing,  but  of  the  crying  of  a  child,  in  order 
to  justify  a  medical  opinion  that  it  was  born  alive ;  but  according  to  Black- 
stone  ('  Comment.'  vol.  2,  ch.  8),  '  Crying,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  evidence, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence  ' :  and  Coke  says,  '  If  it  be  born  alive  it  is 
sufficient,  though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventiu^e  it  may  be  born 
dumb ' ;  he  also  describes  '  motion,  stirring,  and  the  like,'  as  proofs  of  a 
child  having  been  born  alive.  So  far  the  decision  m  Fish  v.  Palmer  is 
borne  out  by  good  legal  authority  ;  and  we  may  consider  that  although  the 
mere  warmth  of  the  body  would  not  be  evidence  of  live  birth,  yet  the 
slightest  trace  of  vital  action,  in  its  common  and  true  physiological  accepta- 
tion—such as  crying,  breathing,  pulsation,  or  motion— observed  after  entire 
birth  and  separation  fi'om  the  mother,  would  be  deemed  m  English  law  a, 
sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  come  into  the  woiM  alive. 

In  Scotland  the  husband's  right  of  courtesy,  or  life-rent  m  his  wife  & 
estate,  depends  upon  there  having  been  a  child  of  the  marriage  born  alive ; 
and  for  the  proof  of  live  birth  it  is  required  to  be  shown,  not  merely  that 
it  had  breathed,  but  that  the  child  had  cried  after  it  was  born.^  Beck 
remarks  that  the  Scotch  law  is  more  precise  than  the  ^i^gh^h  m  thus 
demanding  proof  of  crying ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  less  just. 
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The  case  of  Dobie  v.  Eichardson  (Court  of  Session,  1765)  is  sufficient  to 
i'ove  this  Dobie's  wife  brought  forth  a  child  about  nine  months  after 
marriage  which  breathed,  raised  one  eyelid  and  expired  m  convulsions 
about  half  an  hour  after  its  birth,  but  raas  not  heard  to  cry^  The  mother 
died  in  childbed  and  the  question  was  whether  the  jus  marih  was  not  lost 
bv  the  death  of  the  wife  within  the  year,  ^vithout  a  child  of  the  marriage 
which  had  been  heard  to  cry.  The  decree  made  m  the  case  was  that  as 
the  ^vife  did  not  live  a  year  and  a  day  after  her  marriage,  and  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  child  or  foetus  of  which  she  was  delivered,  was  heard  to 
c?i/  the  husband  was  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  his  deceased  wife's  effects. 
(Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  1,  358.)  The  judges  in  this  case  did  not  stultify  them- 
selves by  affirming  that  the  child  in  question  was  bom  dead.  This  is  a 
physiological  and  not  a  legal  point.  A  child  which  died  in  convulsions 
half  an  hour  after  its  birth  could  not  be  described  as  having  been  born 
dead.  The  law  of  any  country  may  assume  its  own  standard  of  life  at 
bii-th.  The  Scotch  law  thus  assumes  '  audible  crying,'  but  it  cannot  alter 
the  physiological  fact  that  a  child  may  be  born  alive  witbout  crying.  (See 
also  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Blackie,  Court  of  Session,  1833.) 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  an  averment  that  a  child  whicli  bad  been 
born  at  the  seventh  month  '  was  born  alive,  and  continued  to  live  during 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  perceived  to  breathe  repeatedly,  and  its 
heart  distinctly  felt  to  beat;  but  it  being  admitted  tbat  it  had  not  been 
heard  to  cry,'  was  not  relevant  to  infer  that  the  child  was  a  living  cbild. 
(Beck,  loc.  cit.)  It  was  suggested  in  this  case  that  the  proof  of  breath- 
ing should  suffice,  but  by  a  majority  the  judges  adhered  to  the  old 
dictum  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  decided  that  the  only  receivable  proof  of 
life  in  such  a  case  was  that  the  child  had  cj-ied.  They  found  that  proof 
that  a  child  was  capable  of  motion,  and  that  it  had  breathed  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  life  unless  it  had  cried. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  any  future  case,  the  attainment  of  greater 
knowledge  on  the  nature  and  the  proofs  of  life  from  the  results  of  medical 
experience  and  observation,  and  the  fact  that  these  physiological  questions 
have  become  more  generally  known  and  better  understood,  will  lead  to.  a 
different  decision.  That  there  should  not  be  a  power  of  proving  life  (when 
the  death  of  a  child  takes  place  speedily  after  birth)  except  by  direct  evidence 
that  the  child  had  cried,  is  in  truth  a  view  of  the  matter  wholly  inde- 
fensible. From  wha.t  will  be  hereafter  stated  {Vagitus  uterinus,  iposV) ,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  crying  of  a  child  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  live  birth, 
for  it  may  cry  during  the  act  of  birth,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born  ; 
while  the  fact  that  it  breathes  and  moves  after  birth,  although  from 
accidental  circumstances  it  may  not  cry,  is  unexceptionable  evidence  of  its 
having  been  born  alive. 

The  case  of  Broclc  v.  Kelly  involved  a  claim  by  a  widow  to  the  estate 
o£  her  husband,  on  the  ground  that  a  child  born  twenty  years  before  had 
been  born  living,  although  ib  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  still-born. 
The  decision  of  Stuart,  Y.C.,  in  1861,  confirmed  the  views  here  expressed. 
Freeman  noticed  at  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  after  separation  from  the 
mother,  that  there  was  a  slight  pulsation  in  the  cord,  showing  a  feeble  but 
independent  circulation.  There  was  no  other  indication  of  breathing 
than  an  arched  state  of  the  chest.  He  had,  it  appears,  made  an  entry 
m  his  diary  of  the  birth  being  that  of  a  live  child,  and  believing  it  to 
be  alive,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  warm  water  to  sustain  its  vitality. 
-He  felt  sure  of  its  being  alive,  for  the  reason  above  assigned.  This  state- 
ment Avas  confirmed  by  the  nurse,  who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  child 
was  bom  ahve,  but  died  the  same  day.  This  may  be  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  that  the  child  was  really  born  with  life.  At  the  time  when  these 
VOL.  II.  *'  J, 
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observations  were  made,  namely,  twenty  years  before,  the  legal  question  of 
live  birth  was  not  raised,  and  there  could  have  been  no  conceivable  motive 
for  mis-stating  the  facts  or  for  inventing  a  state  of  things  to  suit  a  legal 
claim. 

Tyler  Smith  supported  the  opinion  of  Freeman  by  an  affidavit,  con- 
sidering that  the  fact  that  pulsation  was  observed  in  the  umbilical  cord 
after  delivery,  was  a  physiological  proof  that  the  child  in  question  was  not 
born  dead.    On  the  other  side,  Lee  and  Ramsbotham  gave  their  opinion 
that  there  was  no  proof  in  this  case  of  breathing  having  taken  place  after 
birth,  and  that  nothing  less  than  breathing  could  establish  the  fact  of  live 
birth.   The  child,  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  was  not  born  alive.  Accord- 
ing to  them  a  child  must  breathe  before  it  can  be  said  to  possess  inde- 
pendent life.    The  Vice- Chancellor  decided  that  proof  of  breathing  was  not 
necessary,  and  held  that  there  was  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  life  after 
birth  in  the  pulsation  observed  by  the  accoucheur.    This  decision  is  in 
accordance  with  common  sense.    Pulsations  indicate  an  action  of  the 
heart,  as  much  as  motion  of  the  chest  indicates  an  action  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.    Why  these  accoucheurs  should  have  maintained  that  there  was 
life  with  contractility  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  not  with  a  contractile 
power  of  the  heart,  is  not  apparent ;  but  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  in 
conflict  with  facts,  is  proved  by  numerous  cases  hereafter  described.  (See 
Atelectasis.)     In  one  reported  instance,  pulsation  was  the  only  clear 
evidence  of  life.    In  some  remarks  on  this  case,  Anstie  comments  on  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  experts  in  reference  to  the  proofs  of 
live  birth.    ('  The  Proofs  of  Live  Birth,'  1861.)    He  holds  with  Lee  and 
Eamsbotham,  that  no  child  is  born  alive  unless  there  is  clear  and  distmct 
proof  that  it  has  breathed  after  birth— this  proof  to  consist  m  the  discovery 
of  air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs.    '  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  secure 
such  proofs,  if  respiration  had  really  taken  place,  for  it  would  always  be 
in  the  power  of  the  accoucheur  in  attendance  to  prove  from  post-mortem 
examination  the  dilatation  of  the  aii-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  to  say  whether 
or  not  artificial  inflation  had  been  employed.    If  artificial  inflation  had 
not  been  employed,  there  would  be  no  source  of  fallacy  m  the  evidence 
from  post-mortem  appearances ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  inflation  had  been 
employed,  and  the  attendants  could  not  swear  to  any  voluntary  respiratory 
effort  having  been  made,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  swallowing,  the 
child  might  fairly  be  pronounced  still-born.'    It  appears  to  have  been  tor- 
gotten  that  these  suits  generally  take  place  many  years  after  tl^e  birth  of 
the  child :  in  two  cases  already  quoted  ten  and  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
any  question  arose  in  reference'  t!,.live  birth.    Such  -^d-^l  ^/j^^^f 
he^e  described  to  be  necessary,  is  simply  ^'^f^^'''^''^^.^^'^^ 
obliged  to  decide  these  cases,  from  the  observations  made  by  the  accoucheui 

"^ThTer  wt!^:S  in  relying  upon  the  suggested  proof 
derivaWe  rU  the  presence  of 'air  in  the  lungs.  It  ^^T^f^l^^l^^^ 
cases  are  described  under  the  section  on  Infanticide,  that  a  child  may 
Seathe  and  die  before  its  body  is  born.  Therefore,  unless  there  ai-e  eye- 
bieathe  ana  tiie  ueiu  j  breathing,  the  test  is  not  only 

witnesses  to  testity  to  tne  aci^  oi  vi&iuic  o,  +lif>  other 

valueless  but  fallacious,  and  would  mislead  a  Court  of  law^  i^ssive  ex  st- 
i^nnrl  children  are  born  and  live  for  many  hours  m  a  state  ot  passive  exist 
^.ce  wX^t^isTblv  breathing,  and  after  death  no  expansion  is  f ouiid  m 
?SriunS  TW  Le  the  causes  wliich  would  be  truly  pronounced  still- 
Wn  bv^those  who  were  not  present  at  the  birth,  although  the  accoucheur 
born  by  those  ™  we  1  ^^^^^g^t,  of  the  arms,  legs  or  lips, 

Z^::::T:i^Z:etlie  li  the.  body.  Many  cases  of  tins  W^^^^^ 
described  in  the  chapters  on  Infanticide;  such  cases  of  life  ^Mthout 
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respiration  have  been  thought  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  inference 
from  experiments  on  the  lungs.  xi     i  i- 

The  followino-  case,  in  which  all  the  facts  were  accurately  observed  m 
reference  to  the  manifestations  of  signs  of  life  after  bii^th,  and  the  duration 
of  life  in  a  new-born  child,  clearly  proves  that  the  English  Courts  are 
correct  in  relying  upon  proofs  of  life,  irrespective  of  breathing  or  crying. 
It  shows,  too,  that  the  decision  of  Stuart,  V.C.,  in  the  case  of  Broch  v. 
Kelly  vfas  based  on  sound  physiological  reasons,  and  that  any  other  decision 
would  have  been  unjust.  (' Amer.  Joiu\  Med.  Sc.'  July,  1870,  p.  278.) 
Seale  induced  labour  in  a  woman  by  ergot  of  rye,  at  about  the  seventh 
month  of  gestation.  A  large  child  was  born  after  some  difficult^-,  but  it 
did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  breathe.  There  was  distinct  pulsation 
in  the  cord.  Was  this  child  living  or  dead?  As  it  had  not  breathed, 
according  to  some  accoucheurs,  it  would  be  regarded  as  dead.  The  pulsa- 
tion of  the  cord  would  be  treated  as  of  no  importance,  i.e.  as  giving  no 
indication  of  life  after  birth.  But  this  child  was  really  born  living,  a  fact 
proved  by  what  followed.  Flagellation  and  alternate  sprinkling  with  hot 
and  cold  water  produced  a  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  caused  the  entire  infra-mammary  region  to  be  very  much  depressed. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  atelectasis  pulmonum,  or  inex- 
pansibility  of  the  lungs,  a  state  which  continued  for  fioe  minutes  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  cord  was  now  severed,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of 
blood  was  allowed  to  flow  slowly  from  the  foetal  end.  The  tongue,  which 
had  fallen  back,  was  drawn  forward.  A  sudden  spirt  of  a  drachm  of  blood 
flowed  when  the  constriction  was  relieved,  and  the  child  began  to  breathe 
very  freely,  and  so  continued  to  breathe  at  long  intervals.  The  heart  beat 
very  feebly.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  they  did  not  respond  to  the 
influence  of  a  bright  light,  and  the  child  was  suffering  from  all  the 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  This  condition  lasted  one  hour, 
when  the  child  ceased  breathing.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Lee  and 
Ramsbotham  in  the  case  of  Broch  v.  Kelly  (p.  209,  ante),  this  child  was 
born  dead,  and  would  have  been  so  pronounced  for  the  first  five  minutes 
after  birth,  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  and  the  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  being  regarded  by  them  only  as  indications  of  uterine  life. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  child  was  born  living — that  it  lived  before  the 
act  of  breathing,  which  after  all  was  performed  only  in  the  most  im- 
perfect manner.  The  facts  of  this  case  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
opinion  given  by  Lee  and  Ramsbotham  is  untenable.  The  medical 
man  and  nurse  present  at  the  delivery  were  eye-witnesses  not  want- 
ing in  experience,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  mistake  a  dead  for  a 
living  child.  The  pulsation  distinctly  observed  by  them  in  the  cord  was 
a  fact  which  showed  that  the  heart  of  the  child  was  contracting.  Could 
the  heart  of  a  dead  child  pulsate  or  communicate  its  pulsations  to  an 
umbilical  cord  ?  Those  who  rely  upon  breathing  only,  or  crying  only,  as 
a  proof  of  life,  must  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  convulsive  movements 
of  the  limbs,  lips,  diaphragm,  and  body  after  birth,  may  take  place  in 
a  really  dead  child. 

_  A  healthy  full-grown  child,  recently  born,  may  make  an  attempt  at 
mspiration,  but  the  closure  of  the  larynx  from  convulsions,  or  some  irritant 
such  as  the  vaginal  discharges,  meconium,  &c.,  may  impede  the  entry  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  chest  in  this  case  is  arched,  the  head  thrown  back, 
ana  there  is  a  convulsive  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  ;  the  tongue  is 
nrmjy  retracted,  especially  at  its  base.  Unless  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur 
IS  passed  quickly  down  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottis  raised 
oy  pressing  it  forwards,  the  child  would  never  inspire,  although  it  might 
we  a  perfect  capacity  to  breathe.    Braxton  Hicks  met  with  a  case  of  this 
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kind  :  tlie  air  entered  the  lungs  immediately  after  tlie  above  operation,  and; 
the  child  breathed  and  lived.  According  to  the  theories  propounded  in 
reference  to  the  cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer  and  Broclc  v,  Kelly,  this  child 
would  have  been  pronounced  dead  or  still-born  up  to  the  time  at  which  the 
accoucheur  removed  the  impediment  to  its  breathing.  It  has  been  obser^'ed 
that  a  respiratory  action  ensues  upon  any  stoppage  of  the  placental  supply 
to  the  child,  and,  moreover,  that  this  may'  occur  in  the  uterus  as  well  as  in 
the  vagina  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  foreign  substances,  which  had 
been  di-awn  in  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  found  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  finding  of  the  natural  secretions  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration  having  been 
established  :  it  would  merely  show  that  there  had  been  an  action  of  the 
chest  during  birth  similar  to  that  inspiration.  Still  this  must  be  regarded 
as  a  living  action,  and  therefore  indicative  of  life  in  the  child. 

The  best  test  to  apply  to  such  cases  for  the  determination  of  'physiological 
life  is  auscultation.  The  beating  of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  the  ear  or 
the  stethoscope,  applied  even  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  is  an  undoubted 
sign  of  life,  in  a  physiological  sense,  whether  the  child  breathes,  cries,  or 
moves.  Bouchut  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  kind  of  passive  life 
continued  in  an  infant  for  twenty-three  hours  after  its  birth.  Feeble  but 
distinct  pulsations  were  heard  at  long  intervals,  but  there  was  no  motion  of 
the  ribs.  Attempts  at  resuscitation  were  made,  but  the  motions  of  the 
heart  became  more  and  more  feeble,  until  they  entirely  ceased.  An 
examination  showed  that  the  lungs  had  not  received  air.  As  we  take  the- 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  to  be  the  only  certain  evidence  of  death,  so- 
the  existence  of  pulsation  in  the  heart  or  arteries,  when  clearly  perceived 
by  the  ear,  stethoscope,  or  finger,  is  positive  evidence  of  life  in  a  physio- 
loo-ical  sense.  Is  this  legal  life  ?  Would  the  wilful  destruction  of  such  a 
child  constitute  murder"?  Would  this  proof  of  pulsation  without  muscular 
motion,  breathing,  crying,  or  any  other  sign  of  active  life,  confer  tenancy 
by  courtesy,  or  transfer  an  estate  by  inheritance  or  survivorship  i  iJouchut 
iustly  observes  that  apparent  death  succeeding  to  birth,  and  characterized 
bv  the  presence  of  a  beating  of  the  heart  and  an  absence  of  respiration,  is 
only  a  diseased  condition  of  the  new-born  child  (see  'Atelectasis,  Infanti- 
cide) •  and,  whether  it  is  cured  of  this  or  dies,  it  is  living,  although  it  haa 
not  breathed;  or,  as  a  German  jurist  remarks,-in  these  cases,  Schemtod 
ist  Scheinleben:'    By  taking  away  its  right  of  succession,  the  law  P«i"shes 

the  child  and  its  heii-s  for  a  ^^l^^^X^^^^^l^fV  ^^84?%^  who 
1855  No  124;  and  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  19,  1856.)  They  who 
contend  that  crying  or  breathing  alone  should  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  life- 
after  bii-th  woifld  of  course  pronounce  such  a  child  to  have  been  hovi^  dead, 
even  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  listening  to  the  pulsations  of  its  heart. 
(Casper  '  Klin.  Novellen:'  1863,  p.  564.)  Such  pulsations  would  probably 
be  referred  by  them  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life.  ti i     •  „ 

VaXs  uterinus.-l.et  us  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  a  child  having 
been  iLn  alive  is,  stated  to  be  that  it  was  hea,d  to  cr^^^^^ 


-nrnof  of  live  birth.  The  answer  must  ue  lu  tuc  ^cg^.x,.,  ^^^^  — 
r^hild  may  cry  before  its  body  is  entirely  born;  or  there  may  have 
t  -whT  is  cLled  vagitus  uterinus-^  uterine  cry  after  the  rupture 
of  the  membrane  (See  In.anticidb.)  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  child 
nt  whe  without  crying,  but  it  cannot  cry  without  breathing ;  yet 
"^^kT^he  Jy^^nov  the  breathing  is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  child 
^:fa'l*J5riJrn°alive.    As  in  all  cases  of  this  description  there  must  be 

eye-w 
upon 


Vo+nnllv  born  alive.    As  in  all  cases  ot  tins  aescripuon  tut^i^  a..... 
-^^^  ^'.^e  1  either  professional  or  not,  the  evidence  will  not  rest  solely 
X^a  mere'-^^^^^^^^  the  occurrence  of  such  a  cry  before 
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bii-tli  •  and  proof  will  be  required  of  the  crying  of  the  child  after  it  was 
born  '  The  determination  of  the  momentary  existence  of  children  after 
birth  is  of  importance  in  a  legal  point  of  view  in  reference  to  the  following 
subject. 

TENANCY  BY  COURTESY. 

This  si°-nifies,  according  to  Blackstone  ('  Comment.'),  a  tenant  by  the 
Courts  of  Euo-land.  The  nature  of  this  tenancy  has  been  already  explained. 
(See  the  case" of  Fish  v.  Palmer,  p.  207,  and  SrocJc  v.  Kelly,  p.  209.)  If  a 
married  woman  possessed  of  estate  die,  the  estate  passes  from  the  husband 
to  her  heir-at-law,  unless  there  has  been  a  child  born  Uvmg  of  the  marriage, 
in  which  case  the  husband  acquires  a  life-interest  in  the  property.  This 
.sino-ular  custom  is  of  great  antiquity.  Incurable  sterility,  a  protracted 
labour,  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  wife,  or  the  necessary  performance  of 
craniotomy  on  a  healthy  well-formed  child,  may,  under  this  custom,  lead 
to  an  aversion  of  the  inheritance.  The  tenancy,  in  contested  cases,^  is 
generally  established  or  disproved  by  medical  evidence ;  and  the  following 
are  the  conditions  which  the  law  requires  in  order  that  the  right  should 
exist : — 

1.  The  child  must  he  horn  alive.     Cases  have  been  already  related 
wherein  the  motion  of  a  lip  or  a  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord  were  held 
to  be  sufficient  proofs  of  live  birth.    Some  physiologists  have  objected  to 
these  as  inadequate  proofs  of  life ;  and  if  the  question  were  one  of 
physiology,  and  not  of  law,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  objection. 
In  truth,  however,  the  law  does  not  require  proof  of  active  life  in  a  child, 
but  merely  some  evidence,  however  slight,  that  it  has  been  born  living ; 
and  the  amount  of  proof  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  justice,  must  of  course 
rest  with  those  who  are  expounders  of  the  law.    Rare  as  these  cases  are, 
•one  has  been  the  subject  of  two  trials.    (Lleivellyn  v.  Gardiner  and  others, 
Stafford  Lent  Ass.  1854 ;  Gardiner  v.  Lleiuellyn,  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1856.) 
This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  to  try  the  plaintiff's  right  to 
a  life-interest  in  the  property  of  his  deceased  wife.    The  plaintiff  claimed 
as  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  and  his  right  depended  upon  whether 
his  deceased  wife  had  had  a  child  born  alive.    According  to  the  plaintiff's 
evidence,  his  wife  had  taken  a  long  walk,  she  being  at  the  time  in  about 
the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  and,  having  been  taken  ill  during 
the  night,  she  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child,  which  lived  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    He  stated  that  he  heard  the  child  cry.    The  plaintiff 
immediately  fetched  his  sister,  and  returned  with  her  to  his  wife  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  she  deposed  that  she  heard  the  child  cry  twice.  This  evidence 
was  rehed  upon  as  conclusive  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  although 
it  appears  on  the  same  evidence  to  have  died  before  anything  could  be  done 
towards  dressing  it.    The  case  for  the  defendants  at  the  first  trial  was  that 
the  wife  was  a  girl  of  delicate  health  and  liable  to  epileptic  fits  ;  that  when 
little  more  than  16,  she  had  been  married  to  the  plaintiff,  Avithout  the  con- 
sent of  her  mother;  and  evidence  was  given  to  shoAV  the  improbability  of 
the  child  having  been  born  alive,  there  being  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  plaintiff  and  other  circumstances,  that  it  never  could  have 
had  more  than  a  foetal  existence.  There  had  been  no  medical  examination ; 
the  body  was  buried  the  same  day,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  still-born  children, 
neither  the  birth  nor  the  burial  was  registered.    Wightman,  J.,  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether  the  positive  evidence  given  by  the  plaintiff  and  his 
sister  had  been  rebutted  by  the  evidence  given  for  the  defendant  and  the 
^i.^'l''''"!?*^''^^^  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of 

Jhe  husband  s  claim.  At  the  second  trial,  ordered  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1856),  the  plaintiff  was  made  defendant; 
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and  medical  and  other  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  child  could 
not  have  reached  an  age  at  which  it  could  either  breathe  or  cry.  The  ago 
was  variously  assigned  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation.  The  body 
of  the  child  was  not  seen  by  any  medical  man,  and  the  non-professional 
witnesses  who  saw  it  differed  entirely  regarding  its  size  and  appearance ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  case  rested  mainly  on  the  credibility  of  the  statements 
of  Llewellyn  and  his  sister.  There  were  no  medical  facts  to  guide  the  jury. 
Alderson,  B.,  in  directing  the  jury  as  to  the  considerations  that  should 
guide  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  said  they  ought  to  have  reasonable 
and  distinct  proof  of  a  child  having  been  born  alive  when  its  existence  was 
limited  to  a  few  minutes ;  and  if  a  doubt  was  left  in  their  minds,  they  ought 
not  to  find  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  because  the  issue  lay  with  him  to 
prove  that  the  child  was  bom  alive.  If  they  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  born  alive  or  not,  they  must  find  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs ;  tbey  could  not  find  for  the  defendant  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  child  was  in  a  state  of  life  in  this  world  during  the 
time  the  husband  was  married  to  the  wife.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  did  not  believe  th.e  child  was  born  alive,  and  was,  there- 
fore, a  reversal  of  the  former  verdict. 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  the  crying  of  a  child,  properly 
attested  by  disinterested  witnesses,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  live  bii-th. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  tests  given  by  Lord  Coke.  In  the  section  on 
Infanticide,  some  cases  are  related  in  which  new-born  children  survived 
birth  several  hours,  but  manifested  no  sign  of  active  life  either  by  crying  or 
in  any  other  mode,  and  after  death  there  was  no  air  in  the  lungs.  As  in 
cases  of  infanticide,  if  the  evidence  of  live  birth  rests  entirely  on  an 
examination  after  death,  the  absence  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  mil  not 
necessarily  show  that  a  child  has  come  into  the  Avorld  dead,  nor  will  the 
presence  of  air  in  these  organs  prove  that  it  has  been  bom  alive,  because  it 
may  have  breathed  and  died  before  it  was  born.  The  child  must  be  heard  to 
cry,  or  be  seen  to  breathe  or  move,  after  birth.  The  fact  that  the  lungs  are 
not  distended  with  air,  and  that  they  immediately  sink  in  water,  either 
when  entire  or  when  divided  into  small  pieces,  is  no  proof  that  a  child 
has  not  breathed  and  cried  during  birth  and  afterwards.  (Infanticide.) 
A  child  born  at  the  fifth  montb  has  been  known  to  cry  (see  Legitimacy, 
230st)  ;  but  the  state  of  its  lungs  is  not  recorded.  In  the  case  of  Gardener 
V.  Lletoellyn  (p.  213),  a  medical  witness  who  appeared  for  the  plamtiff 
stated  as  his  belief  that  a  child  born  at  the  fifth  month  could  not  breathe, 
and  if  it  could  not  breathe  (so  as  to  fill  the  lungs)  it  could  not  ciy.  This 
is  not  consistent  with  facts  observed  by  others.  In  Lleioellyn  s  case,  the 
only  evidence  of  the  child  being  born  alive  rested  on  the  testimony  of  strongly 
interested  persons,  Llewellyn  and  his  sister.  _ 

It  wouldi)e  indeed  most  unsafe  as  a  rule  to  receive  evidence  on  points 
of  this  nature,  i.e.  of  breathing,  crying,  or  movements  of  the  limbs  ot  new- 
born children,  except  fi-om  medical  men  present  at  the  time,  or  from 
persons  not  interested  in  the  results  of  the  case.  In  general,  medical 
opinions  have  been  received  on  these  occasions. 

2  The  child  must  he  Urn  lohile  the  mother  is  hvmg.  Ca'sarean  ext>-action 
—From  this  it  appears  that  if  a  living  child  were  removed  from  the  outlet 
or  extracted  from  the  uterus  by  the  Ceesarean  operation,  after  the  death  ot 
the  mother,  the  husband  would  not  be  entitled  to  en]oy  his  w-ife  s  estate, 
althoua-h  the  child  might  survive  its  removal  or  extraction  and  succeed  to 
the  estate  on  attaining  its  majority.  How  such  a  case  would  be  decided  in 
the  nresent  day  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  one  instance  is  quoted  by 
mosrmedico-le^gal  writers  from  Lord  Coke,  in  which,  about  three  centurie| 
ago,  the  decision  went  against  the  husband,  m  consequence  of  the  child 
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■u    •      -u.^,,  ,.f>Tiinved  from  tlie  womb  by  tlie  Csesarean  section  after  the 

Sh^of  tl  e\  the  cause  of  LlewelV  (p.  213),  Alderson,  B.,  ruled 

i  .  .i.  i!  l«rf1  could  not  take  the  estate  unless  the  child  was  proved  to 
that  the  Imsband  could  no       ^  .^^  ^^^.^^  ^.^^ 

Xurthere  s  no  refent  BugHsh  case  in  wHch  this  question  has  arisen 
^  Senee  to  the  performance  of  the  Ceesarean  operation  a  case  whicb 
m  letexe^ce  y  show  the  points  to  which  medical  evidence 

XtTe  dhJtero;  these  occasions.  In  1834  a  woman  named  jyEotellier 
T  f  months  pregnant,  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  died.  A 

atartei  ff  an  W  after  hei^  death  Cabaret  extracted  the  child  by  tbe 
rWrean  operation.  The  question  was,— was  this  child  a  living  or  a 
deTd  child  at  the  time  of  its  removal  ?  Cabaret  deposed  that  he  saw  its 
chest  and  ribs  move,  that  there  was  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
also  at  its  base  after  it  was  cut  off,  and  that  on  laying  his  hand  on  tbe 


re<^ion  of  the  heart  he  felt  this  organ  beating.    The  body  was  placed  in  a 
"      bath,  and  immediately  on  immersion^  the  right  hand  was  raised 


warm 


towards  the  head,  and  there  was  a  slight  respiration.     After  this  the  child 
was  motionless.    Cabaret  considered  that  it  had  breathed,  though  feebly, 
and  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.    This  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  several  women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  physician  swore  that  the  child  must  have  been  born  dead,  since 
he  had  been  for  eleven  hours  in  attendance  on  the  woman  previous  to 
her  decease,  and  had  felt  no  motion  in  the  uterus.    This  witness,  however, 
was  not  present  at  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  child.  Thirty- 
three  days  after  extraction,  the  body  of  the  child  was  exhumed  and 
examined.    The  lungs  were  compact,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the 
left  one  was  emphysematous.    This  portion  of  the  lungs,  cut  into  pieces, 
floated  on  water.    There  was  meconium  in  the  intestines,  but  the  stomach 
and  urinary  bladder  were  empty.    On  this  state  of  facts  Velpeau  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive;  but  Orfila,  Dubois,  and 
Pelletan  said  that  in  their  judgment  it  had  not  been  born  alive.  _  Orfila 
assigned  the  condition  of  the  lungs  to  putrefaction,  and  Dubois  con- 
sidered the  pulsation  of  the  cord  to  prove  that  extra-uterine  life  was 
not  established;   in   other  words,  that  the  child   had  not  breathed. 
The  Court  submitted  these  conflicting  opinion  to  three  experts — Mar- 
jolin,  Eoux,  and  Marc.    According  to  them  the  movement  of  the  arm 
observed  by  Cabaret  was  mechanical  (not  vital),  owing  to  the  stimulus  of 
immersion  acting  on  the  remains  of  foetal  life.    As  to  respiration,  if  a  child 
breathed  ever  so  feebly  for  five  minutes,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  raised  no 
cry,  not  even  those  feeble  sounds  produced  when  the  air  penetrates  no 
further  than  the  windpipe.  Finally,  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease  as  soon 
as  respiration  commences.    The  post-mortem  inspection  proved  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  child  having  been  born  alive.    The  arched  state  of  the  chest 
and  the  condition  of  the  lungs  were  due  to  putrefaction,  and  not  to  the  act 
of  breathing.    From  these  considerations,  and  believing  that  all  the  indi- 
cations might  be  refeired  to  the  remains  of  foetal  life,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  this  child  had  not  breathed,  and  consequently  had  not  lived. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  1,  98 ;  and  Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  360.) 

Upon  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  such  a  case  would  not  have  given 
rise  to  any  question  in  reference  to  the  jihs  mariti.  The  proofs  of  life  in 
the  child  after  extraction  were  much  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  Fish 
v.  Palmer  (p.  207).  The  evidence  of  the  physician  and  of  the  women 
present  at  the  extraction  of  the  child  shows  that  there  was  a  pulsation  of 
the  cord,  a  visible  act  of  breathing,  pulsation  of  tho  heart,  and  the  spon- 
■^eous  movement  of  an  arm  when  the  child  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath. 
The  fact  that  another  physician,  who  did  not  see  the  child  extracted,  .had 
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not  perceived  any  movements  in  the  uterus  for  some  hours  before,  amounts 
to  nothing  against  this  direct  evidence.  The  suggestion  that  the  movement 
of  the  arm  was  mechanical  was  an  evasion  of  the  true  question.  A  really- 
dead  body  might  be  put  into  a  warm  bath  wdthout  such  a  mechanical  force 
being  exerted.  The  stimulus  of  warm  water  has  no  effect  on  a  dead  body ; 
but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  of  this  child  being  alive,  that  when 
put  into  a  warm  bath  there  was  a  movement  of  a  limb  and  an  act  of  respira- 
tion. Under  any  circumstances,  unless  the  alleged  facts  were  disproved  by 
eye-witnesses,  the  theoretical  opinions  of  experts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
set  aside  the  direct  and  independent  testimony  of  the  operating  physician 
and  of  the  other  persons  in  attendance.  According  to  English  law  this 
child  would  have  been  pronounced  living.  Even  the  referee-experts  did 
not  positively  say  that  it  was  '  born  dead.'  They  said,  '  This  child  has  not 
lived,'  implying  by  this  that  it  had  not  breathed  perfectly,  and  had  not 
manifested  active  extra-uterine  life.  Further,  if  it  had  lived  it  was  a  viable 
child,  i.e.  there  was  nothing  in  its  conformation  to  prevent  it  fi'om  con- 
tinuing to  live. 

The  proofs  of  life  after  birth  in  this  case  resemble  those  described  in 
Seale's  case  (p.  211).  In  that  case  there  was  pulsation  of  the  cord,  and 
a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  child  being  placed  in 
warm  water.  That  in  Scale's  case  the  child  was  living  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  same  indicia  would  fully  justify  the  conclusion  of  Velpeau, 
that  the  child  removed  by  the  Ceesarean  operation  was  also  living.  The 
majority  of  experts  were,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  child 
was  not  born  living. 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  decreed  by  Muna  that  no  pregnant  woman 
should  be  buried  until  the  foetus  had  been  removed  by  Cresarian  section;  and 
the  Italian  laws  also  made  this  operation  necessary.  In  1491  the  first 
authentic  case  is  recorded  of  the  operation  being  performed  on  a  living 
woman.  The  Cessarean  operation  has  until  recently  rarely  been  -performed 
in  England,  except  when  a  woman  was  actually  dying  or  dead.  Goodman 
performed  this  operation  successfully  on  a  woman  in  Nov.  1845.  This 
child  was  extracted  alive,  and  the  woman  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
operation.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1392.)  Other  cases  are  reported  in 
which  the  child  was  extracted  living,  .but  in  which  the  operation  was  fatal 
to  the  woman.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  523.)  In  another  case,  however,  it 
proved  successful  to  the  woman  and  child  ('Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  180)  ;  and 
in  another,  successful  so  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned,  but  the  child 
was  extracted  dead.  In  this  case  the  child  had  not  been  felt  to  move  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  753.)  In  another  ca^se  the 
operation  was  carefully  performed  a  fortnight  before  the  full  term  but  the 
woman,  in  spite  of  every  care,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  The  child,  when 
removed  after  some  Httle  trouble,  breathed,  and  became  a  y^govous  infant 
It  died  of  thrush  at  the  end  of  a  month.  ('  Obst.  Trans^  vol.  10,  p.  47, 1869.) 
The  issue  in  more  recent  cases  has  been  more  favourable.  _ 

The  husband  or  representative  of  the  deceased  parturient  woman  may 
object  to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  even  a  though  the  child  may 
be  living  in  the  womb,  and  there  may  be  a  reasonable  hope,  by  an  imme- 
diate operation,  of  extracting  it  Hving.  Lever  met  on  two  occasions  with 
husbands  who  refused  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the  dead  body  of  the 
wife  No  medical  man  would  proceed  to  operate  by  force,  or  against  the 
will  of  the  husband;  at  the  same  time,  in  refusing  his  permission,  the 
husband  is  not  guilty  of  any  legal  ofEence.  The  practice  on  the  Con  ment 
has  been  to  undertake  it  Avhile  the  woman  was  Imng,  and  the  result  has 
shown  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  may  thus  performed  success- 
fully, both  with  regard  to  mother  and  child.    (See  'Med.  Gaz.  vol.  19, 
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pp  822,  878  ;  Cormack's  'Month.  Jour.'  July,  1845,  pp.  :541-543.)  For  a 
c£e  in  Which  this  operation  was  >;Pf^^°™^  three  times  on  the 

same  nerson  see  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  July,  1836,  p.  270. 

Imnortantleo-al  consequences  may  hereafter  ensue  from  a  more  general 
adoption  of  this  practice  in  England  in  respect  to  deformed  women  Thus, 
Supposing  in  any  case  a  child  were  removed  alive  while  the  mother  was 
liAano-  both  of  them  dying  shortly  afterwards,— would  the  husband  become 
a  tenant  by  courtesy?  The  law  says  that  the  child  must  be  Urn;  and 
some 'lawyers  would  find  ground  for  arguing  whether  extraction  by  the 
Cesarean  operation  should  be  regarded  as  'legal  birth.'  According  to 
Fonblanque  the  question  is  settled  in  the  affirmative— a  child  extracted  is 
a  child  born.  ('Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  236.)  Our  ancient  law-authorities 
do  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  that  such  an  operation  would  ever  be 
undertaken  on  a  living  woman.  The  words  of  Lord  Coke,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  express  the  state  of  the  English  law,  are,  '  If  a  woman  seised  of 
lands  in  fee  taketh  husband,  and  by  him  is  bigge  with  child,  and  in  her 
travell  dyeth,  and  the  child  is  ripped  out  of  her  body  alive,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesie,  because  the  child  was  not  born  during  the 
marriage,  nor  in  the  life  of  the  wife,  but  in  the  meantime  her  land  descended.' 
According  to  other  authorities,  the  Csesarean  operation  does  not  divert  the 
course  of  descent,  or  divest  the  husband  of  the  life-estate,  provided  the 
child  be  born  alive,  and  the  mother  was  living  when  the  child  was  born. 
('Obst.  Rec'  vol.  3,  p.  66.)  Birth,  and  extraction  by  the  Csesarean  opera- 
tion, are,  therefore,  treated  as  similar  conditions. 

As  a  proof  that  this  operation  is  not  always  necessary,  even  when 
circumstances  may  appear  to  call  for  it,  the  following  case  is  of  some 
interest.  It  is  that  of  a  vs^oman  whose  pelvis  was  considered  to  be  too 
narrow  for  the  egress  of  the  child.  As  she  was  at  the  full  term  of  gesta- 
tion, the  CfEsarean  section  was  proposed  ;  but  before  the  operators  were 
ready  to  commence,  the  child  was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the 
uterus.  ('Lancet,'  Dec.  1853.)  This  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  on 
record.  A  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1847,  in  which 
the  Caesarean  operation  was  considered  by  several  practitioners  of  expe- 
rience to  be  the  only  means  by  which  delivery  could  be  accomplished. 
Fortunately  for  the  woman,  the  labour  was  somewhat  rapid,  and  she  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  child,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  before  the  arrival 
of  those  who  were  to  perform  the  operation.  (Ed.  'Month.  Jour.'  July, 
1847,  p.  30.) 

A  case  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  on  a  living  woman  is  reported 
by  Skey,  in  which  the  child  was  extracted,  but  the  mother  died  in  about 
thirty-six  hours.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  212.) 

Accoucheurs  are  agi-eed  that  Cesarean  section  is  not  justifiable  when 
other  means  of  delivery  are  possible ;  and  that  even  the  desire  of  the 
mother  to  run  the  risk  rather  than  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child  does  not 
justify  the  operation  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  mother  being 
more  safely  delivered  by  other  means.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  one  of  an  almost  hopeless  character ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  mortality  to  the  mother  attending  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  performed.  In  fact, 
m  this  country  it  has  usually  not  been  undertaken  till  the  mother  was  in  a 
moribund  condition. 

Medical  jurists  have  differed  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  at  which 
the  operation  should  be  performed.  This  would  of  course  depend  on  the 
€arhest  period  at  which  a  child  might  be  born  capable  of  living.  In 
reterence  to  the  tenancy  by  courtesy,  a  child  might  be  extracted  alive  as  early 
as  the  fifth  month,  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  survive  at  so  early  a 
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period.  Wlien  a  woman  dies  undelivered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  how  long: 
a  period  the  child  may  survive  in  the  uterus.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
child  might  thus  continue  to  live  for  many  hours,  but  this  is  not  borne  out 
^7  ^^J  facts,  and  the  physician  who  makes  the  suggestion  admits  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.  In  the  French  case  already 
quoted  (p.  215),  the  child  was  removed  alive  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
death  of  the  w^oman.  Madge  operated  in  a  case  of  convulsions  tiuenty 
minutes  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  but  the  child  was  then  dead.  There 
were  no  signs  of  uterine  action  after  the  mother's  death.  ('  Amer.  Jour. 
Med.  Sc.'  July,  1872,  p.  585.)  Some  have  alleged,  that  unless  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  the  child 
"would  not  be  extracted  living.  The  condition  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is, 
however,  peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  a  child  living  by  the  act 
of  respiration.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  a  limited  sur- 
vivorship, and  that  the  operation  may  be  performed  so  late  as  an  hour  after 
the  death  of  the  woman  with  the  possibiKty  of  extracting  a  living  child. 
There  are  incredible  accounts  of  children  having  been  extracted  living, 
many  hotirs  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  Kergaradec  states  that  this 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  Pauline  of  Schwartzenburg,  who,  while 
pregnant,  was  burnt  to  death  at  a  ball  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  in  1810.  The  body  was  not  examined  until 
the  following  day,  and  the  foetus  is  stated  to  have  been  then  found  living. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  454.)  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the 
medico-legal  applications  of  this  subject  by  Berg  in  Casper's  '  Viertel- 
jahrssclu'.'  for  1863,  p.  219. 

Craniotomy. — Under  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  child 
to  effect  delivery,  which  otherwise  could  not  take  place  without  leading 
probably  to  the  death  of  the  woman.  This  operation  would  not  give  rise 
to  any  medico-legal  questions,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  child  had  not 
been  completely  destroyed  before  entire  deliveiy.  Craniotomy,  as  the  name 
implies,  consists  in  cutting  through  the  cranium  and  destroying  or  reniov- 
ing  the  brain  of  the  child.  If  with  the  brain  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow  is  also  destroyed,  the  child  comes  into  the  world  dead.  Under 
other  circumstances  there  may  be  movements  of  the  limbs  or  body  after 
delivery.  (See  case,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p.  477.)  The  existence  of 
these  movements,  properly  attested  by  the  accoucheur,  might  furnish 
important  evidence  in  cases  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  contested  inheritance, 
or  succession  to  property.  It  would  be  for  the  Court  to  decide,  under  the 
proved  medical  facts,  whether  the  child  had  manifested  any  signs  of  lite, 
in  a  legal  sense,  after  its  entire  delivery  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and 

while  she  was  yet  alive.  ,        ,      i  •  ^^ 

Birth  of  the  child  after  the  death  of  the  woman.— The  post-mortem  birth 
of  a  dead  child  can  give  rise  to  no  question  in  connection  with  tenancy 
by  courtesy.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  elsewhere  further  con- 
sidered (vol.  1,  p.  93)  ;  also  under  Delivery  (ante,  p.  165).  ±5ut  it  may 
happen  that  the  child  is  born  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  and  survives 
its  birth,  as  in  the  following  case.  A  woman  died  during  labour,  ihe 
accoucheur  who  was  summoned  found  the  head  of  the  child  presenting, 
but  too  high  up  in  the  pelvis  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the  forceps  to 
aid  delivery.  He  immediately  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  twenty  hours  after 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  he  extracted  an  infant  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death.  The  child,  which  was  well  formed,  was  speedily  i-esuscitated  by 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  means.  ('  Berlin  Mod.  Zeit.'  July,  1836.) 
For  Loth' r  case  of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  after  tl-  death  of  the 
woma^  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  713  ;  and  a  third,  m  which  a  dead  child 
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with  the  placenta  was  expelled  from  the  uterus  many  hours  after  death, 
^-^  vATinvfprl  rnaqner's  '  Viertelialirsschr.  Ibbl,  1,  i»b;. 

rnechMC^t  he  lorn  ca^^aUe  of  inheriting.  Mon«^ro.^/.y.-If  the 
woin  i^de  vered  of  a  monster,  which  cannot  inherit,  the  husband  does 
not  acquire  a  right  of  tenancy  by  the  coui-tesy  of  the  Courts. 

MONSTERS. 

TliP  connection  of  monstrosity  with  medical  jurisprudence  has  been 
most  ably  investigated  by  St.  Hilaire.  Although  legal  questions  connected 
with  monstrous  births  do  not  often  occur,  yet  a  medical  witness  should  be 
acQuainted  with  certain  facts  respecting  them.    The  law  of  England  has 
twen  no  precise  definition  of  what  is  intended  by  a  mo7ister.    According  to 
Lord  Coke,  it  is  a  being  '  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind;  such  a 
beino-  cannot  be  heir  to  or  inherit  land,  although  brought  forth  withm 
marna^e.'    A  mere  deformity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  super- 
numerary fingers  or  toes,  twisted  or  deformed  limbs,  will  not  constitute  a 
monster  in  law,  so  far  as  the  succession  to  property  is  concerned,  provided 
the  being  still  have  '  Imman  shape.'    Even  a  supernumerary  leg  would  not 
probably  be  allowed  to  avert  an  inheritance.    A  monster,  in  which  the 
third  leg  was  a  fusion  of  two  legs,  was  exhibited  in  London  m  1846. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  619.)    From  Lord  Coke's  description -it  is  obvious 
that  the  law  will  be  guided  in  its  decision  by  the  description  of  the 
monstrous  birth  given  by  a  medical  witness.    It  would  not  rest  with  a 
witness  to  say  whether  the  being  was  or  was  not  a  monster — the  Court 
would  draw  its  own  inference  from  the  description  given  by  him.  Various 
classifications  of  monsters  have  been  made,  but  these  are  of  no  assistance 
whatever  to  a  medical  jurist,  because  each  case  must  be  decided  by  the 
peculiarities  attending  it ;  and  his  duty  will  not  be  to  state  the  class  and 
order  of  the  monster,  but  simply  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  a  normal 
human  being.    In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pre- 
cedents on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  monstrosity 
would  be  required  in  law  in  order  to  cut  off  the  civil  rights  of  a  being. 
Monsters  may  be  acephalous  (headless),  dicephalous  (two  heads  with  one 
body),  or  disomatous  (two  bodies  with  one  head).    Others  again,  like  the 
Siamese  twins,  may  have  two  distinct  bodies  united  by  a  broad  band  of 
skin.    Would  an  acephalous  monster  be  considered  as  devoid  of  human 
shape  ?    Would  a  disomatous  monster  be  allowed  to  inherit  as  one  ? — to 
marry  as  one  ? — or  how  would  legal  punishment  be  inflicted  in  the  event 
of  one  of  the  bodies  infringing  the  laws  ?    Such  are  the  singular  questions 
which  have  been  propounded  by  medical  casuists  in  relation  to  these  beings  ; 
and  there  is  obviously  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  legal  ingenuity 
in  respect  to  these  questions.    According  to  St.  Hilaire,  the  rule  which 
has  been  followed  in  all  countries  respecting  these  monstrosities  is  to  con- 
sider every  monster,  with  two  equally  developed  heads,  whether  it  be  diso- 
matous or  not,  as  two  beings ;  and  every  monster  with  a  single  head, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  as  a  single  being.    He  ascribes  the  origin 
of  this  rule  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in  all  Christian 
countries  upon  each  head,  when  the  monster  is  dicephalous.    This  view 
appears  rational  when  we  consider  that  with  two  heads  there  are  two  moral 
individualities ;  while  with  a  single  head,  there  is  one  will  and  one  moral! 
individuality.    But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  doctrine  would  be  accepted 
by  jurists  and  legislators.   The  question  whether,  in  a  dicephalo-disomatous 
monster,  the  two  beings  would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  one,  either  in  civil 
or  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  a  matter  which,  if  these  monstrosities  were 
more  frequent,  would  give  rise  to  serious  difficulties.    Such  a  question  is. 
not  purely  speculative,  because  it  might  easily  have  been  raised  in  respect 
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to_  the  Siamese  tAvins  during  their  stay  in  this  country.  According  to  St. 
Hilaire  a  case  of  this  kind  was  actually  decided  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  in  relation  to  a  double-headed  monster.  This  author  states  that  a 
double  monster  killed  a  man  by  stabbing  him  with  a  knife.  The  being  Avas 
condemned  to  death,  but  was  not  executed  on  account  of  the  innocence  of 
one  of  its  competent  halves.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837, 1,  331.)  According  to  the 
same  authority,  compound  monstrosity  is  not  transmissible  by  generation. 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  monsters  born 
during  the  present  century  in  a  paper  by  Rilttel.  (Henke  '  Zeitschr.  der 
S.  A.'  1844,  p.  229.)  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  three-headed  monster, 
born  living  in  Paris  in  1830.  Each  head  was  baptized  under  a  separate 
name.  Monsters,  especially  the  two-headed  variety,  are  usually  either 
born  dead  or  die  soon  after  birth. 

The  varieties  of  monsters  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital  there  is  a  large  collection — some  with  two  heads  and  one  body, 
■others  with  two  bodies  and  one  head.  Phillips  described  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions, in  which  the  head  and  neck  only  were  double.  It  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  mature  foetus.  Both  heads  were  covered  with  thick  hair, 
and  each  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  foetus  at  full  time.  The  faces  were 
similar,  and  directed  forward.  There  was  nothing  specially  noticeable 
about  the  external  form  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  navel-string  was 
single  and  central  in  position.  The  genital  organs  were  single  and  of  the 
male  sex.  The  testicles  had  descended  into  the  scrotum.  The  upper  limbs 
were  natural  and  of  full  size.  There  Avere  three  lower  limbs,  tAvo  joined  to 
the  body  in  the  usual  way  and  one  ill- formed  and  rudimentary.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1870,  p.  457.)  Dalton  found  on  dissection  that  each  head 
had  a  distinct  spinal  column.  In  the  chest  there  was  one  heart  and  four 
lungs.  In  the  abdomen  there  were  two  stomachs  and  one  intestiijal  canal, 
partly  single  and  partly  double.  There  were  other  anatomical  peculiarities 
showing  that  the  abnormal  conditions  existed  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally. It  had  '  human  shape,'  but  of  a  duplex  character,  resembling  two 
•children  blended  into  one. 

For  other  cases  of  duplex  monsters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
•'  Lancet'  (1872,  1,  pp.  465,  538,  and  563).  The  '  Obstet.  Trans.'  contain  also 
many  accounts  of  recent  monsters,  with  illustrations.  In  general  they 
Avere  born  dead,  or  died  during  delivery,  or,  as  in  the  above  case,  fi-om  the 
result  of  operations  required  for  their  extraction.  When  a  woman  is 
pregnant  with  twins  one  may  be  a  monster  and  the  other  a  Avell-developed 
child.  Gervis  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind.  ('  Obstet.  Trans.'  1869,  vol.  10, 
p.  113;  Edin.  'Med.  Jour.'  vol.  55,  pp.  76,435.)  There  is  a  traditional 
superstition  that  this  malformation  or  monstrosity  of  offspring  arises  fi-om 
mental  emotions  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Fisher,  who  collected 
a  number  of  facts  on  the  subject,  affirms  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  this  popular  opinion.  The  instances  related  m  support  of  it  are 
in  his  view  simply  accidental  coincidences,  and  these  are  neither  sufficiently 
numerous  nor  authentic  to  justify  the  theory  that  monstrosity  of  the 
■  offspring  is  in  any  way  caused  by  the  mental  emotions  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  On  the  contrary  all  vices  of  conformation  and  monstrosity  are 
due  to  retarded,  arrested,  or  excessive  development.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Ap. 

1870,  pp.  575.)  ,  .    XI  •  + 

Among  the  monsters  which  have  attracted  attention  in  this  country 
durine-  the  present  century  there  are  three  which  require  a  short  notice. 
.  The  first  was  Christina  Bitta,  born  in  Sardinia  in  1829.  The  parents  Averc 
well  formed,  and  the  mother  had  already  borne  eight  normal  children,  ihis 
monster  was  double  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  the  two  vertebral  columns 
being  distinct  as  far  as  the  os  coccygis.    The  left  bust  Avas  christened  by 
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the  name  of  Christina,  the  right  by  _ 
brought  to  Paris,  where  it  died  about  nine 
seen  in  the  Museum  o± 


that  of  Ritta. 

months 


Guy's 
monster, 
the  plaster  cast, 
of  it, 
pelvis 


The  engraving   of  this 


cast  of  it  may  be 

Hospital.    ^        -  „ 

fio'.  150,  is  from  a  photography  ot 
In  the  further  description 
it  may  be  observed  that  below  the 
the  monster  is  single.    There  are  two 


The  monster  was 
after  its  birth.  A 

Fig.  150. 


a  ..^a 
During 


for 

one 


The  two-Iieaded  female  monster, 
Christina  Kltta. 


heads,  resting  on  two  necks ;  and  the  union 
or  fusion  of  the  two  busts  is  effected  laterally 
towards  the  middle  portion  of  the  chest,  so 
that  the  two  corresponding  breasts  are  almost 
blended.  The  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  pelvis, 
evidently  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
primitive  pelves,  is  single.  In  the  chest 
there  were  found  two  distinct  sets  of  lungs 
and  two  hearts ;  but  these  were  enclosed  in 
single  bag  or  membrane  (pericardium), 
life  the  pulsations  of  these  organs 
were  so  uniform  that  there  was  considered 
to  be  a  single  heart.  There  was  only  one 
diaphragm  —  a  fact  which  accounted 
the  simultaneous  death  of  both  bodies, 
only  having  been  previously  indisposed. 

The  Siamese  tioins,  Chang  and  Ung,  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  remarkable  duplex  monster  of  modern  times. 
They  were  two  men  accidentally  bound  together  by  a  living  tie,  but  not 
monsters  in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  term.    They  were  born  in  Siam  in 
1811,  and  died  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.    In  1829-30  they 
visited  England,  and  were  seen  by  the  author.  They  subsequently  settled  in 
the  United  States,  and  married  two  sisters.   Chang  had  nine  children,  and 
Eng  ten.    In  1869  they  again  visited  this  country,  and  were  examined  by 
many  medical  men.  These  "  twins  "  were  small  children,  born  without  diffi- 
culty by  a  head  and  foot  presentation,  and  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  the  band 
connecting  them  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  of  their  lying  with  their 
heads  in  opposite  directions.    They  were  short  men,  Eng  being  five  feet 
two,  and  Chang  five  feet  one  inch  in  height.    The  band  uniting  them  was 
a  fleshy  mass  of  considerable  depth  and  thickness — about  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  extreme  length,  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches  deep  at  its 
juncture  with  each  body.    It  proceeded  from  the  lower  end  of  the  breast- 
Ijone  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.    On  the  lower  aspect  of  the  band  was 
the  single  navel,  and  in  eai-ly  life  there  was  a  distinct  hernial  protrusion 
into  the  band  from  each  side.  On  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  band, 
each  brother  felt  a  touch  over  a  space  of  about  an  inch  ;  but  beyond  that 
range  their  sensations  were  purely  personal  and  individual.     The  two 
brothers  wei-e,  in  fact,  entirely  distinct  individuals  both  corporeally  and 
mentally.    Chang  indeed  died  and  became  cold,  and  his  brother  only 
became  aware  of  the  fact  on  being  told  of  it.    Potassium  iodide  given  to 
one  individual  appeared  in  his  urine,  and  not  in  that  of  the  other  lorother. 
Their  tastes  and  dispositions  were  unfortunately  entirely  different,  and  all 
their  physical  functions  were  performed  separately  and  unconnectedly. 
What  Chang  liked  to  eat,  Eng  detested  ;  Eng  was  good-natured,  Chang 
was  cross  and  ii-ritable.    Indeed,  the  result  was  a  quarrel  ending  in  blows, 
and  one  day  they  came  before  the  law  for  an  encounter.    The  sickness  of 
one  had  no  effect  ou  the  other.    Chang  drank  freely,  and  got  drunk  ;  Eng 
was  temperate.  Chang  was  physically  inferior  to  Eng,  but  superior  in  mind. 
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In  1870,  Chang  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  in  1874  he  died  after 
exposure  to  cold,  and  a  short  illness.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  from  a 
clot  in  the  brain.  On  waking  one  morning,  and  being  informed  of  his 
brother's  death,  Eng  became  greatly  excited,  fell  into  a  state  of  syncopal 
coma,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  before  he  was  seen  by  a  medical  man. 
(For  full  accounts  of  these  celebrated  and  interesting  twins  see  '  Lancet,' 
1869,  1,  p.  228  ;  1874,  1,  p.  385.) 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  impossible  in 
relation  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  to  make  both  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  one.  Living  for  forty  years  in  America,  they  exercised  the 
rights  of  citizenship  as  independent  persons,  and  marrying  two  sisters,  they 
entered  into  the  contract  as  separate  beings.  No  charge  of  bigamy  was 
raised  against  them  for  this  double  union.  It  is  clear,  from  this  inde- 
pendence of  will  and  action,  that  one  might  kill  a  person  under  circum- 
stances which  would  constitute  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  other  not 
being  an  assenting  party,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  The  application  of  the  criminal  law  would,  as  in  the  Parisian 
case  related  by  St.  Hilaire,  become  a  subject  of  great  difficulty.  No  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  without  necessarily  involving  the 
innocent  (undivided)  moiety.  Such  cases  of  monstrosity  must  be  regarded 
as  setting  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  whether  civil,  criminal, 
or  canonical. 

Another  duplex  monster,  Millie  and  Christine,  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1871.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  1,  p.  725.)  Like  the  Siamese  twins  they  were 
two  independent  beings,  females,  united  by  a  band  extending  from  one 
OS  coccygis  to  the  other.  They  were  in  all  respects  independent  in  thought 
and  action. 

Malpositions,  transpositions,  or  defects  of  the  internal  organs  of  any  of 
the  cavities,  do  not  form  monstrous  births  within  the  meaning  of  the 
English  law.  The  legal  question  relates  only  to  external  shape,  not  to 
internal  conformation.  It  is  well  known  that  many  internally  malformed 
persons  live  to  a  great  age  ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  death  that  malpositions 
and  defects  of  this  kind  are  discovered.  One  test  of  monstrosity  has  been 
based  on  the  viability  of  offspring.  According  to  some  authorities  a  monster 
implies  such  a  malformed  being  that  the  child  would  be  pronounced  non- 
viable, i.e.  incapable  of  continuing  to  live  after  it  was  born.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  2,  264.)  Some  medical  jurists  have  discussed 
the  question  of  '  viability  '  in  new-born  children,  i.e.  their  healthy  orgaaiza- 
tion,  with  a  capacity  to  continue  to  live,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  country  ;  but  the  author  Avas  not  aware  of  any  facts  Avhich 
bear  eut  this  view.  The  English  law  does  not  regard  internal  monstrosity 
as  forming  a  bar  to  civU  rights ;  and  the  cases  of  Fish  ^- of  Broclc 
V  Kelly  (1861),  and  of  Llewellyn  v.  Gardiner  {ante,  pp.  207,  209,  and  A16), 
show  clearly  that  the  simple  question  in  English  jurisprudence  is,  not 
whether  a  child  is  or  is  not  '  vialU;  but  whether  it  has  manifested  any 
distinct  sign  of  life  after  it  was  entirely  born.  The  French  law  is  much 
more  complex,  and  throws  a  much  greater  degree  of  responsibility  on 
French  medical  jurists.  (See  ViahiUty,  post.)  No  person  is  justified  m 
destroying  a  monster  at  birth. 

There  are  some  other  legal  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  fulfilled 
in  order  to  establish  a  tenancy  by  courtesy,  but  our  remarks  are  confined 
chiefly  to  that  which  may  become  matter  for  medical  evidence. 
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CHAPTER  67. 

PT  HRAT  BIRTHS-SUPEEF(ETATIOI^-SnPKECONCEPTION-SUPPOSITITIOUS  CHILDREK 
!^AGE-MINOEITT  AND  MAJOBITY-EESPONSIBILIIT  FOR  CRIMES  AND  FOR 
CIVIL  ACTS. 

VluTol  Urths.—T\i\^  lias  teen  regarded  as  a  subject  appertaining  to 
mecM  iurisprudence  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  on  record 
Tn  lLl  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  has  been  required  respecting-  it 
It  is  a  simple  question  of  primogeniture,  which  has  been  generally  settled 
bv  the  aid  of  depositions  or  declarations  of  relations  or  servants  present  at 
the  birth  Of  course  in  the  absence  of  eye-witnesses  the  question  oi  priority 
of  birth  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  child.  Women  may  have  two,  thi^ee,  four,  or  five  children  at  a 
birth.  Twins  are  comparatively  frequent,  but  triplets  and  quadruplets  are 
very  rare.  Crooks  met  with  a  case  in  which,  a  woman,  labouring  under 
dropsy,  was  delivered  at  the  eighth  month  of  three  children,  at  intervals_  of 
fifteen  minutes.  They  were  contained  in  separate  sacs,  and  connected  with 
one  placenta.  There  were  two  males  and  one  female.  The_  first  ^  two 
weighed  about  seven  pounds,  the  second  six  pounds.  One  died  withm 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  other  survived  a  fortnight.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sc.'  Jan.  1868,  p.  279.)  In  the  same  journal  (Oct.  1861,  p.  576)  a  case  of 
triplets  is  described  by  Pittinags.  The  expulsion  of  the  children  and 
placentae  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes.  There  were  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  and  two  placentas.  Routh  met  with  a  case  of  triplets  in 
1867,  of  which  he  has  given  a  report.  ('  Trans.  Obst.  Soc'  vol.  9,  p.  156.) 
Martyr  has  contributed  another,  in  which  the  three  children  were  of 
the  size  of  a  small  seven-months'  child.  The  first  and  last  were  males 
They  all  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  lived  long  enough  to  give  rise 
to  a  question  of  primogeniture.  ('  Obst.  Trans.'  vol.  11,  p.  208,  1870;  see 
also  another  instance  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  67.) 

According  to  Riittel,  out  of  574,293  births  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
in  1840,  there  were  6381  cases  of  twins,  72  of  triplets,  and  1  of  quadruplets. 
This  writer  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  had  six  childi-en  at  a 
birth.    (Henke,  '  Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  226 ;  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  607.) 
Guthrie  stated  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  'there  is  a  large  bottle  containing  five  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
all  brought  forth  at  one  birth,  and  destroyed  by  an  accident ; '  and  he  also 
says  that  he  was  for  many  years  acquainted  with  a  man  whose  mother  pro- 
duced twenty-eight  hving  children  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  married 
life.    ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  15,  1851,  p.  176.)    Russell  met  with  a  case,  in  1849, 
in  which  there  were  five  children  at  a  birth.    They  wei'e  all  males,  and 
all  born  dead.    The  largest  was  six  inches,  and  the  smallest  five  inches 
long.    They  were  prematurely  born.     There  was  one  placenta  of  the 
ordinary  size,  with  five  umbilical  cords  attached  to  it  round  its  centre. 
('  Lancet,'  Feb.  3,  1849.)    Young  states  that  he  attended  a  woman  who 
was  delivered  of  four  males  at  one  birth,  three  being  from  seven  to  eight 
months'  children :  they  sui-vived  to  the  following  day.    One  of  the  four  was 
a  fcetus  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  apparently  showing  conception  at 
different  periods.    There  was  one  placenta  with  four  navel-strings  quite 
distinct.    ('  Lancet,'  March  1,  1856,  p.  234.)    Black  reported  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  four  children,  two  males  and  two  females. 
Three  of  the  children  weighed  nearly  four  and  a  half  pounds  each.  They 
were  alive  and  thriving  eight  months  later.    ('  North.  Jour,  of  Med.' 
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March,  1845,  p.  265.)  The  only  circumstance  with  respect  to  these  plural 
births  which  it  has  been  recommended  that  an  accoucheur  should  attend 
to,  is  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them  manifest 
signs  of  life  after  birth.  The  first-born  male  child,  according  to  an  ancient 
principle  of  the  common-law  of  this  country,  succeeds  to  the  inheritance.. 
In  case  of  twins  or  triplet  males,  a  practitioner  would  find  himself  much 
embarrassed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  which  was  first  born,  unless  there  was  some  personal  peculiai'ity 
or  deformity  which  would  at  once  enable  him  to  stamp  the  identity  of 
a  child. 


SUPERFCETATION. 

Most  medico-legal  writers,  in  treating  legitimacy  of  offspring,  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of  superfoetation.  By  this  we 
are  to  understand  that  a  second  conception  may  at  any  time  follow  the 
first,  and  that  gestation  may  go  on  to  its  full  period  in  each  instance  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  :  so  that  if  a  woman  were  impregnated  when  in  the 
third  month  of  gestation,  she  would  bear  the  first  child  mature  at  nine 
months,  and  the  second  child,  also  mature,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
after  the  first  conception.  This  subject  has  been  said  to  involve  '  not  only 
the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife,  but  the  disposition  of  property,  and  much 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society.'  Its  importance  to  a  medical  jurist 
appears  to  have  been  here  considerably  exaggerated.  Only  one  legal  case 
involving  this  question  is  to  be  met  Avith  in  the  judicial  records  of  this 
country  (see  p.  227)  ;  but  few  in  reference  to  this  state  are  ever  likely  ta 
occur  which  would  create  the  least  practical  difficulty.  If  we  admit  that  a 
woman  may,  during  marriage,  present  such  a  deviation  from  the  common 
course  of  nature,  as  to  produce  two  perfectly  mature  and  fully-developed 
children,  the  one  three  or  four  months  after  the  other,  how  can  such  an 
event  be  any  imputation  on  her  fidelity  P  Superfoetation,  if  it  occurs  at  all, 
may  occur  as  readily  in  married  hfe,  during  connubial  intercourse,  as 
among  unmarried  women.  The  following  appears  to  be,  however,  a  possible- 
case  wherein  a  medical  opinion  might  be  required  respecting  this  alleged 
phenomenon.  A  married  woman,  six  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of 
her  first  husband,  gives  birth  to  an  apparently  mature  child,  which  dies  : 
three  months  afterwards,  and  nine  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her 
husband,  she  may  allege  that  she  has  given  birth  to  another  child,  alsa 
mature  A  question  may  arise,  whether  two  mature  children  could  be  so 
born  that  the  birth  of  one  should  follow  three  months  after  the  bn-th  of 
the  other ;  or  whether  this  might  not  be  a  case,  by  no  means  uncommon, 
of  twin-children— the  one  being  born  prematurely,  and  the  other  at  the 
full  period.  (For  a  case  of  this  kind,  at  two  months  interval,  see  Med. 
Gaz'  vol  37  p.  27;  for  another,  at  eight  days'  interval,  see  the  same- 
iournal,  vol.  47,  p.  227  ;  and  for  a  third,  at  thirty-two  days'  mterval,  '  Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Ap.  1845,  p.  603.)  Bi-own  has  published  a  case  m  which 
abortion  of  one  foetus  occurred  at  the  third  month,  while  the  other  attained 
the  full  period.    ('Assoc.  Jour.'  Nov.  11,  1853,  p.  99/.) 

Admitting  that  both  the  children  when  born  were  mature  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  a  case  of  superioetation,  the  first  delivery  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  presence-  of  witnesses,  and  it  would  then  have  been  kno^Aai 
whether  another  child  remained  in  the  womb  or  not.  If  the  two  children 
were  born  within  the  common  period  of  gestation  after  the  absence  or- 
death  of  the  husband,  then  their  legitimacy  would  be  presumed,  until  the 
fact  of  non-access  was  cleariy  established.  The  mere  circumstance  ot  their 
bdng  apparently  mature,  and  born  at  different  periods,  would  i^.r  se  urmsh 
no  evilnce  of  their  illegitimacy.    On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  both  of 
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them  were  born  out  of  the  ordinary  period,  then,  according  to  the  evidence 
civen,  they  might  or  might  not  be  pronounced  illegitimate.  The  law 
therefore  appeals  to  have  no  sort  of  cogmzance  of  the  subject  of  super- 
fcetation  as  such  :  it  is  generally  merged  m  the  question  of  protracted 
gestation,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Whether  superfcetation  can  really  take  place  or  not  is  a  question  which 
has  o-iven  rise  to  much  controversy.  That  one  conception  may  follow 
another  within  a  certain  period,  and  that  twins  may  thus  be  the  result  of 
two  distinct  conceptions,  is  a  probable  occurrence.  This,  indeed,  is  what 
may  be  termed  sioiwr conception  or  superimfregnation.  But  when  gestation 
has  already  gone  to  the  second  month,  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  highly 
improbable  that  there  should  be  a  second  conception.  In  two  cases,_how- 
ever,  in  which  two  men  had  intercourse  with  women  within  the  period  of 
seventeen  and  eight  days  respectively — cases  favourable  to  snperconception, 

 there  was,  in  each  case,  only  one  child,  and  the  paternity  was  actually 

disputed.  (See  post,  Paternity.)  According  to  Donne,  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  power  of  snperconception.  He  has  found  that  the  mucus  secreted 
from  the  vagina  of  pregnant  females  is,  by  reason  of  its  great  acidity, 
completely  destructive  of  the  existence  of  the  spennatozoa,  and  therefore 
renders  the  spermatic  fluid  unprolific.  (Seepo.s^,  Stbeilitt.)  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  vaginal  mucus  becomes  more  acid  in  the 
pregnant  state  ;  but,  according  to  Whitehead,  the  effect  is  due  to  this  acid 
secretion  not  being  partially  neutralized,  as  in  the  unimpregnated  state, 
by  the  alkaline  mucous  secretion  of  the  uterus.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  406.) 
At  what  period  of  pregnancy  the  vaginal  mucus  begins  to  act  destructively 
on  the  spermatozoa  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  and  further  researches 
are  required  to  determine  this  point. 

Duncan,  referring  to  the  occuirence  of  menstruation  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  ('Assoc.  Jour.'  May  6,  1853,  p.  398),  considers  that 
he  has  obtained  anatomical  proofs  that  this  discharge  may  take  place  fi'om 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  after  impregnation,  and  up  to  the  tliird, 
month  of  gestation.  He  believes  that  during  this  period  superconception 
may  occur,  and  that  this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  cases  of 
superfcetation  which  are  on  record.  We  may  suppose  that  the  first  child 
is  born  prematurely,  but  within  the  limits  of  viability  :  we  thus  gain  two 
months ;  and  if  impregnation  may  take  place  between  two  and  three 
months  after  one  conception,  we  may  thus  have  four  or  five  months' 
interval  between  the  births  of  successive  viable  infants.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  suppose  that  they  have  both  been  conceived  at  the  same  time. 
Until  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  completely  closed  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  an  embryo,  it  is  possible  that  conception  may  take  place 
from  intercourse  subsequently  to  a  previous  conception.  The  exact  period 
at  which  this  closure  occurs  has  not  been  determined ;  but  according  to 
Duncan  the  menstrual  secretion  may  find  its  Avay  through  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus  for  at  least  two  months  and  probably  three  months  after  concep- 
tion. If  this  be  the  case,  a  second  conception  might  occur  two  or  three 
months  after  a  first  conception ;  but  the  author  was  not  aware  of  any  facts 
to  support  this  statement.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  superconception  may 
occur  m  cases  in  which  two  separate  intercourses  have  been  had  within 
a  lew  days  of  each  other  :  and,  according  to  some,  twins  may  be  generally 
legarded  as  the  result  of  this  double  conception  at  different  periods. 
(Kamsbotham's  '  Obstet.  Med.'  p.  500.) 

bn^fl  ^y?™^'^'  black,  set.  23,  and  of  good  constitution,  had 

Am^?  1  qIT  chi  dren  previously  to  her  last  labour.  She  stated  that  in 
div  w-f  i.  '  li  V  ""'^  connection  with  a  white  man,  and  on  the  following 
ay  with  a  black  man.    This  was  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
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cessation  of  tlie  menses.  In  the  middle  of  Feb.  1849  slie  was  delivered  of 
twins,  one  of  the  children  (the  firstborn)  being  as  dark  as  negro  children 
genemlly  are,  while  the  other  was  a  mulatto.  The  woman  believed  that 
they  were  begotten  by  different  fathers  ;  and  this  was  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.' 
May,  1850,  p.  485.)  Several  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  reported  by 
Ramsbotham  (op.  cit.  p.  501). 

Many  of  the  old  cases  of  saperfoetation  are  explicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  woman  was  pregnant  with  twins,  and  that  one  of  these  was 
born  prematurely,  and  the  other  at  the  full  time  or  later.    The  following 
(Henke's  '  Zeitschr.der  S.  A.'  1837)  will  serve  as  an  illustration  :— A  healthy 
married  woman,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Avas  safely  delivered  of  a 
female  child  on  Oct.  16th,  1833.   This  child  is  described  as  having  been  well 
formed,  and  having  borne  about  it  all  the  signs  of  maturity.    The  woman, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  liad  previously  had  several  children  in  a  regular 
manner.    Soon  after  delivery  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  she  felt, 
on  this  occasion,  something  still  moving  within  her.    On  examination, 
the  mouth,  of  the  uterus  was  found  completely  contracted,  and  the  organ 
itself  so  drawn  up  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  reached  :  but  the  motions 
of  a  second  child  were  still  plainly  distinguishable  through  the  parietes  of 
the  distended  abdomen.    Her  delivery  was  not  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  discharges  (lochia),  or  by  the  secretion  of  milk.    The  breasts 
remained  flaccid,  and  there  was  no  fever.    On  Nov.  18th,  thirty-three 
days  after  her  first  confinement,  this  woman,  while  alone  and  unassisted, 
Avas  suddenly  delivered  of  another  female  child,  which,  according  to 
Mobus,  was  "healthy,  and  bore  no  signs  of  over-maturity  about  it.  The 
reporter  alleges  that  this  case  most  unequivocally  establishes  the  doctrme 
of  superfoetation.    The  two  bii«ths  took  place  at  an  interval  of  thirty-three 
days   and  the  two  children  were,  it  is  stated,  when  born,  equally  well- 
formed  and  mature :  but  Mobus  did  not  see  the  second  child  until  twenty- 
four  liours  after  birth.    This  may,  however,  have  been  a  twin-case  m 
which  one  child  was  born  before  the  other.    Mobus  considers  that  the  farst 
child  was  born  at  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  it  being  described  as 
mature;  and  the  other,  thirty-three  days  after  that  period  having  been, 
in  his  view,  conceived  so  many  days  later  than  the  first  child.    If,  how- 
ever, we  imagine  that,  as  often  happens  in  twin-cases,  one  twin  wa^ 
more  developed  than  the  other,  and  that  the  more  developed  was  the 
first  expelled;  and  remember  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  compare  the 
degree  of  development  in  two  children,  when  one  is  born  before  the  othei 
and  they  are  not^en  together,  we  have  an  explanation  oij^^^^^-^^ut 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  conception  after  so  long  an  mtei  val 
Ast  tL  signs  Ji\.er-.raturity  alluded  to  t^ey  are  non^e^^^^^^^^^^^     If  e 
are  to  believe  authentic  reports,  a  child  born  at 

cannot  be  distincruished  from  one  born  at  the  forty-thud  oi  toity-touitu 
wTek  (see  ^TrLEaiTiMACT),  and  children  born 

much  in  size  and  weight.  A  longer  time  may  be  required  to  brmg  childien 
rmatur  y  in  some  women  tlian  in  others;  and  m  a  woman  mth  twins 
it  S  well  known  that  two  children  may  arrive  at  the  same  degree  of 
iLSy  within  different  periods,  one  requiring,  perhaps,  several  weeks 
loncrer  than  the  other  for  its  full  development.  ••,„;„+hp 
Cases  of  abortion  or  delivery  of  one  twin,  the  other  remaining  m  the 
womb,  ?re  by  no  means  uncommom  In  f.^i^ion  to  those  a^i.a^^^^^^^ 
+wn  are  referred  to  in  the  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  (183 J,  p. 

abort^i  took  place  at  three  months,  while  the  woman  went  to  hei 
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.•u  n  „.ovrlQ  1  fnll-oTOwn  child  was  born.  In  a  third  case,  a  woman 
months  afte  W^^^  and  six  weeks  afterwards  she  was 

was  P™^^,'^^ y  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  983;  see  also 

Sr^^nTes  Ga"  May  2,  1857.)  Even  nnder  a  malformation  which 
mi'ht  beTpposed  to  be  favourable  to  its  occui-rence,  namely  the  presence 
S  f  bilocuEterus,  it  has  been  found  that  impregnation  has  taken  place 
ofabiloculaiucei    ,  ,  ^^^^  instance  is, 

Lrer'^rrded  ^x  tL  same  journal  (vol.  20,  p.  508),  where  a  woman, 
s^months  after  marriage,  bore  a  fonr-months'  child,  and  forty  weeks 
5tei  marriao-e  gave  birth  to  mature  tmns.  On  examination,  the  uterus 
W  vao-ina  were  both  found  double,  and  each  vagina  had  a  separate  orifice. 
Horlbeck  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  well-grown  foetus  of  six 
months  was  simultaneously  expelled  with  an  embryo  about  six  weeks 
old  ("Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  87.)  Foley  has  published  the  account  of 
a  case  ('Med.  Times'  Jan.  31,  1852,  p.  104),  in  which  a  mole  was  expelled 
from  the  uterus  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  while  the  woman  was 
delivered,  about  the  usual  period,  of  a  living  and  well-formed,  although 
weakly  child,  which  survived  its  birth  three  days.  (See  also  '  Dub.  t^uart. 
Jour.'  Feb.  1859,  p.  221;  and  'Lancet,'  Aug.  2,  1862.)  Garimond  has 
contributed  a  case  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which  a  woman  was  delivered 
of  one  child  fully  developed,  and  of  another  at  seven  months,  dating  from 
the  last  menstruation.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  456.)  This  may  have 
been  simply  a  case  of  twins,  impregnation  taking  place  at  the  same  time, 
but  one  twin  being  less  developed  than  the  other. 

Paxton  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  question  of  infanticide  arose  out  of 
the  supposed  condition  of  superfcBtation.     ('Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  Jan. 
1866.)    A  maid-servant,  a3t.  20,  was  delivered  in  secrecy.    When  ques- 
tioned she  denied  that  she  had  been  pregnant.    On  examination,  however, 
the  appearances  were  all  those  of  recent  delivery.    The  uterus  was  felt  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus.    At  the  time  of  examination  there  was  no  lochial 
discharge.    The  medical  opinion  given  was  that  she  had  been  delivered 
within  three  days.    She  now  changed  her  line  of  defence,  and  stated  that 
she  had  not  only  been  pregnant,  but  still  was  so.    Another  examination 
showed  that  this  was  correct.    The  presence  of  a  foetus  in  the  uterus  was 
proved  not  only  by  the  ballottement,  but  by  the  placental  murmur,  and 
the  uterus  was  found  to  be  larger  than  at-  the  former  examination.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  she  had  been  delivered  twelve  days  before 
was  proved  at  the  first  examination  by  the  relaxed  state  of  the  vagina,  the 
open  orifice  of  the  uterus,  the  enlargement  of  the  breasts,  the  great  loss 
of  blood,  with  a  copious  secretion  of  milk,  the  abundant  lochial  discharge, 
and  the  subsequent  marked  diminution  of  her  abdomen.    These  facts  were 
only  reconcilable  with  the  delivery  of  a  child  or  some  product  of  concep- 
tion, and  were  not  consistent  with  merely  a  threatened  abortion  of  a  foetus 
then  in  the  womb.    In  I'eference  to  a  previous  delivery,  neither  child  nor 
placenta  could  be  discovered  ;  but  the  woman  admitted  to  a  fellow-servant 
that  she  had  disposed  of  the  body.    After  the  lapse  of  three  months  she 
gave  birth  to  a  stout  healthy  child.    This  woman  had  had  intercourse  with 
two  men  ;  and  Paxton  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  superfoetation,  or  a 
twin  conception.    She  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  child  of  which 
she  had  been  first  delivered ;  but  as  the  body  was  not  forthcoming,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  establish  the  crime.    Owing  to  this  there  was  a  failure 
of  proof  to  show  that  one  child  had  been  born  mature  three  months  before 
the  other.  ^  The  first  delivery  might  have  been  the  body  of  an  aborted  im- 
mature twin,  or  of  a  blighted  ovum.    (See  also  a  case  by  Ramsbotham, 
■  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  11,  1858.) 

The  subject  of  superfoetation  has  been  examined  in  another  aspect  by 
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Bonnar;  and  some  of  tlie  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward  are  not  con- 
vsistcnt  Avith  the  theory  of  the  births  of  t\\dns  at  different  intervals  ('A 
Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Supei-foetation,  with  Cases,'  1865).    The  first 
question  to  which  his  researches  wei-e  directed  was,  at  what  period  after 
parturition  are  the  female  procreative  organs  capable  of  again  exei-cising 
their  functions  ?    It  has  been  supposed  that  a  period  of  thirty  days  must 
elapse  in  order  to  enable  the  organs  to  reacquire  procreative  power ;  but, 
according  to  Bonnar,  the  earliest  period  may  be  taken  at  the  fourteenth 
day  after  delivery.  Impregnation  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until  the  organs 
have  resiimed  their  natural  condition,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  signs  of  recent  delivery — such  as  the  tender  and  swollen 
state  of  the  vagina,  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  with  its  relaxed  mouth, 
and  the  lochia!  discharge.    The  persistence  of  the  lochial  discharge,  the 
average  duration  of  which  after  delivery  he  considers  to  be  from  one  to 
three  or  four  weeks,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  most  likely  to- 
interfere  with  impregnation.    The  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  sexual 
organs  to  their  natural  state  varies  in  different  Avomen,  so  that  the  date- 
for  re-impregnation  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.    Thus,  in  reference 
to  the  lochia,  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  160,  ante),  that  the  discharge 
may  be  absent  on  the  third  day  after  delivery.    When  the  child  is  not 
suckled  by  the  woman,  this  discharge  is  said  to  continue  longer  and  is- 
more  abundant  than  in  other  cases,  although  popular  prejudice  is  the 
other  way,  as  women  generally  consider  that  re-impregnation  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  so  long  as  suckling  is  continued. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  earliest  period  at  which 
a  child  born  can  be  reared  ?    Without  reverting  to  rare  cases,  such  as  the 
Kinghorn  case,  in  which  a  child  survived  upwards  of  seven  months, 
although  bom  on  the  I74th  day  after  intercourse,  Bonnar  is  satisfied  to 
rest  upon  W.  Hunter's  statement;  and  he  therefore  assumes  210  days 
or  seven  calendar  months,  as  the  minimum  period  of  uterine  life  at  which 
a  child  should  be  born  in  order  to  be  reared,  or  to  have  the  power  of  living 
to  manhood.    With  these  data  the  following,  among  other  cases,  are  cited 
to  show  the  great  probability  of  superfoetation  occun-mg  m  married  lite. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Cole  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mount- 
florence,  mamed  in  1780,  Letitia,  daughter  of  Claudius  Hamilton  and  had 
a  son,  bom  on  July  7th,  1781,  who  lived  to  maturity,  and  a  daughter, 
Letitia,  bom  on  Jan.  5th,  1782,  who  lived  and  married  Major  Stafford. 
Between  the  two  deliveries  there  was  an  interval  ot  only  i»4  aays; 
but,  assuming  that  there  was  no  prolific  intercourse  iintil  fourieen  days 
after  the  first  delivery,  the  time  for  the  gestation  of  the  second  child 
which  reached  maturity  is  reduced  to  168  days    This  case  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  that  the  second  child  was  conceived  before  the  first  was  bom 
ilr  Vin  the  Kinghorn  case,  the  child  may  have  reached  an  exceptional 
Sate  of  maturity' at  an  eariy  period.    The  ^-f'^^JZlt^Z'^ci 
putable,  cleariy  show  that  the  allegation  of 

horn  case  (vost  p.  249),  because  a  child  born  on  the  174th  day  suivived  its 
bS  for  seven  months,  was  wholly  unfounded     Assuming-what  i. 
improbable-that  the  second  impregnation  took  place  l^-^^^^J^^J/^^^; 
the  first  delivery,  the  whole  period  is  less  by  ^^^^^^^J-^^fJ 
which  W.  Hunter  has  assigned  as  necessary  m  order  that  a  child  should 

'"'Xt^H^Tris  period,  compared  with  the  results  of  modern  experience 
is  pfacedtoo  h  gh^  BoAnar  has  drawn  up,  from  authentic  sources,  a  table 
f  .IpvPu  cases  ?f  children  bom  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  (180  days), 
l:^:rviredXm  eight  days  to  fifteen  years     Hence  ;t  1^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  when  a  child  is  well  de^eiopea 
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healtby,  a  period  of  180  days  is  the  earliest  at  which  it  may  be  born  and 
iieuituj,,  a,  „i,^,„  fV,af  «t7o-n  ti.  HlinvtRT  -nftriod  will  SuSice. 


of 

„  whom 
he\ad  f o^-t'^chilta  r  amon'gst  whom  the'fourth  was  the  Hon.  Caroline, 
born  on  July  29th,  1781,  who  lived  sixty  years,  ^^d  tlie  fifth  the  Hon. 
Williim  Fi-ederick  Elliot,  who  was  born  on  Jan.  19th,  1782,  and  sur- 
vived twenty-eight  years.  The  interval  between  the  two  dehveries  was 
174  davs  and  allowing  that  fi-uitful  intercourse  took  jDlace  a  week  after 
the  first  delivery,  this  would  leave  167  days  for  the  birth  of  a  child  show- 
ino-  its  powers  of  life  by  reaching  the  age  of  28  years.  This  is  thu-teen 
days  less  than  the  period  fixed  by  experience  for  the  rearing,  and  forty- 
three  days  less  than  the  period  assigned  by  Hunter  for  the  gestation,  of  a 
child  which  could  be  born  with  sufficient  strength  to  attain  manhood.  _  2. 
Lord  Cecil  James  Gordon,  brother  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Huntly,  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Maurice  Crosby  Moore,  Esq.,  of  County  Tipperary, 
Ii-eland ;  and  had  a  child,  Evelyn,  born  on  Sept.  19th,  1849,  and  a  son, 
Cecil  Crosby,  born  on  Jan.  24th,  1850,  both  of  whom  were  living  in  1865. 
These  dates  leave  an  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  of  _  only  127 
days;  and  deducting  a  week,  the  gestation  of  the  second  child,  which 
lived  several  years,  would  be  only  120  days,  or  four  calendar  months. 
As  there  is  no  record  of  the  weight  and  appearance  of  the  second 
childi-en.  when  bom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  to  show  that  they 
were  immature,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  di-awn- — either  (as  in  the 
last  case)  that  a  child  of  four  months  may  be  reared,  or  that  a  second  con- 
ception took  place  in  each  instance  during  the  gestation  of  the  first  child. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  dates,  as  Bonnar  says,  they  furnish  much 
more  timstworthy  evidence  of  the  probable  existence  of  superfoetatioii 
(superconception)  than  any  of  the  cases  previously  adduced,  in  which  a 
judgment  has  been  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  children  when  born,  or 
on  the  incoiTect  modes  of  calculation  commonly  adopted  by  women.  The 
previous  births  are  sufficient  to  limit  the  period  of  conception  far  more 
accui-ately  than  the  feelings  of  the  mother  (op.  cit.  p.  18) . 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  after  the  second  or  third  month 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  so  sealed  up  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
as  a  result  of  impregnation,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  fi'uitful  inter- 
course can  take  place.    In  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  however,  viable 
children  were  boi'ii  at  five  and  a  half  and  four  months  respectively  after  the 
first  delivery.    On  the  theory  of  superconception  the  uterine  organs  must 
have  been  susceptible  of  a  second  impregnation  up  to  the  fourth  month  of 
gestation.    But  if  the  children  were  not  born  mature,  the  power  of  re- 
impregnation  must  have  existed  for  one  or  two  months  longer  than  the 
peiiod  usually  assigned,  i.e.  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  a  pregnancy 
already  existing.    These  researches  may  help  to  explain  some  legal  diffi- 
culties which  have  occurred  in  reference  to  gestation.    They  furnish  a 
curious  comment  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  some  medical  jurists,  that 
superfcetation  involves  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife,  &c.  (p.  224),  for  in 
the  cases  related  by  Bonnar  no  suspicion  of  illegitimacy  could  be  for  .a 
moment  entertained,  simply  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  interval 
between  the  two  deliveries  of  the  same  married  woman. 
_    Monstrosity  and  Superfcetation. — An  extraordinary  case  of  monstrosity, 
involving  the  questions  of  superfcetation  and  paternity,  is  stated  to  have 
occuiTed  at  Alexandria.    A  Fellah  woman,  was  delivered  of  a  two-headed 
monster  at,  appai-ently,  about  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life,  of  which  one 
Jieacl  was  white,  and  the  other  Uach,  possessing  in  other  respects  the  negro 
contormation,  and  this  bead  was  fully  developed.    The  monster  was  born 
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dead,  and  tlie  mother  died  soon  after  lier  delivery.  The  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  commenced  at  the  neck  of  the  black  head,  and  was  found 
by  Prus  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  colouring-matter  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  skin  of  the  negTo  race.  The  husband  of  the  woman  was  a 
Fellah,  whose  skin  Avas  of  a  brownish  colour.  There  were  negro  labourei's 
in  the  port,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  the  woman  had  had 
intei'course  with  any  of  them.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  was  or  was  not  a  case  of  impregnation  about  the  same  time  by  two 
men  of  different  races.  Admitting  that  this  occun-ed,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  black  colour  should  have  been  confined  to  the  head. 
('  L'Union  Med.'  5  Aout,  1848.) 
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Another  medico-legal  case,  in  relation  to  legitimacy,  occurs  when  a 
woman  feigns  delivery,  and  represents  the  child  of  another  person  to  be 
her  offspring.    She  may  substitute  the  living  child  of  another  woman  for 
a  dead  child  of  whicb  she  herself  bas  been  delivered,  or  for  a  mole  which 
may  have  passed  from  her.    So,  again,  a  male  may  be  substituted  for  fi 
female  child,  and  vice  versa.    The  practising  of  a  fraud  of  this  nature  may 
seriously  affect  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  pai-ties ;  but  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  great  dexterity  and  cunning,  or  without  the  op- 
operation  of  several  accomplices.    One  instance  occuiTed  at  Chelsea,  in 
1842,  where  the  fraud  was  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of  the  supposi- 
titious child.  The  calling  in  of  a  professional  man  would  lead  to  discovery, 
when  the  question  was  simply  whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken 
place ;  but  if  it  is  alleged  that  one  living  child  has  been  substituted  for 
another,  the  proof  of  this  can  depend  on  medical  evidence  only  when  the 
ao-e  of  the  supposititious  child  does  not  happen  to  coii-espond  to  the  date  of 
tfee  pretended  delivery.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  227.)    The  legitimacy 
of  the  claimant  of  the  Douglas  Peerage  was  disputed  on  this  ground,  but 
apparently  without  foundation.    (See  iwst.  Paternity.)    An  instance  of 
this  description  will  be  found  in  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  b.  A.  iS4o, 
2    172):    and   a   trial   has   taken  place   in   England,  involving  the 
alleged  substitution  of  a  child,  but  requiring  no  medical  evidence  fonts 
elucidation.    {Bay  v.  Bay,  Leicester  Lent  Ass.  1845.)    In  another  case, 
elsewhere  noticed  (a«/e,  p.  177),  it  was  proved  that  a  woman  had  sub- 
stituted a  doll  for  the  dead  body  of  a  child  of  which  she  pretended  she  had 
been  deHvered.    In  a  case  mentioned  by  Chevers,  one  Mussamat  Janoo,  a 
midwife  of  Hissar,  being  employed  to  attend  a  woman  m  her  confinement, 
persraded  her  that  the  diild  oi  which  she       ^^-^  <^^l--f  ^^^^^i^^^^.tn, 
ivith  two  heads,  not  fit  to  be  looked  at ;  and  ^^^^.f 

dead   and  she  would  take  it  away  and  biuy  it.    She  dccoidingly  went 
wav     Neit  m^rning  her  services  being  required,  the  midwife  was  sent 
Tr  i^t  she  excused  herself  from  going  under  the  pretence  that  she  had 
us't  beefdeHvered  of  a  child.    This  improbable  ^/.y^^l^f  3^^;:^,^ 
and  the  nolice  were  called  in:  the  midwife  declared  that  the  child  A^ as 
her  own    This  she  also  maintained  at  the  trial.  It  appeared  however,  from 
the  Sence  of  other  midwives  who  examined  her  shortly  after  the  discovery 
chM  in  her  house,  and  also  f  i;om  tlie  deposition  oii^^^-^^^^^ 
fbnt  she  exhibited  no  signs  of  recent  delivery.    Several  of  the  neighbouis 
tl  wore  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  deposed  that  she  had  not 
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had  heon  doHveved,  representing  it  as  her  own.     She  was  convicted. 
('  Med.  Jnrispr.  ^''\l^^^^\l\^tvoi^^^^^  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  out  is 
The  manner  m  ^^^"^.^^^^^^'^  i^^  France.    The  woman  was  in  this 
well  shown  by  a  case  wh.ch  occu^^^^^^^^^  and  it  appeared  that  her 

instance  ^^^^'^^^^J^Z  w  th  her.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  make  any 
husbaml  wa.  an  colhis^^^^^  to  which  the  childi-en  of  her  marriage  won  d 
disposi  on  of  some  F°P    7  hu.h^^d  she  simulated  pregnancy,  in 

less  he  would  be  entitled  at  her  death.  The  facts,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
iscertained  were  as  follows  :-The  woman  was  42  years  of  age,  and 
ShouTshe  had  been  married  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  borne  no 
Sen  On  this  occasion,  she  said  she  was  delivered  without  any  medical 
assi  t^^ce.  All  her  acquaintances  and  friends  were_  ready  to  depose  that 
?or  six  months  she  had  presented  the  usual  progressive  appearance  of  i;eal 
preo-nancy,  and  that  she  had  manifested  the  usual  indisposition  attending 
this%tate,  including  occasional  faintings  at  church,  &c  For  the  heir-at- 
law  it  was  contended  that  she  had  substituted,  in  her  false  accouchement, 
the  child  of  a  person  named  Feyrins,  born  only  a  few  days  before  the  date 
of  her  pretended  confinement,  and  that  she  had  made  a  false  declaration 
of  the  birth.  A  midwife  was  ready  to  depose  that  the  deaf-and-dumb 
woman  had  never  been  a  mother.  The  decision  in  this  case  is  not  stated. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  3847,  1,  463.)  It  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  by  the 
comcidence  of  simultaneous  delivery  of  another  woman  whose  pregnancy  is 
unsuspected,  that  a  trick  of  this  kind  can  be  successfully  practised  in  all 
cases  there  must  be  a  feigning  of  recent  delivery,  which  a  medical  man  oi 
moderate  acumen  would  be  able  to  detect. 

Cases  involving  a  question  of  substitution  of  children  are  not  very 
common.  One  of  these  (Eutchins  v.  Eutchins)  was  heard  in  May,  1851 ; 
and  in  this  the  amount  of  ingenuity  required  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  was 
only  equalled  by  the  skill  with  which  the  facts  were  exposed.  Other  cases 
have  come  before  the  Courts.  In  Beg.  v.  Slcepelliorne  and  Wife^  (C.  C.  C. 
Feb.  1870),  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  deceive  a  man 
named  Ironside,  by  falsely  representing  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a 
female  child.  Mrs.  Ironside,  the  wife,  was  in  collusion  with  the  accused. 
She  had  been  married  about  nine  months,  and  had  given  her  husband  the 
impression  that  she  was  pregnant.  In  conjunction  with  the  prisoners,  she 
procured  the  child  of  another  woman,  and  this  woman  came  forward  as 
a  witness  at  the  trial.  A  woman  acting  as  nurse  was  also  examined,  and 
stated  that  she  had  procured  a  '  sheep's  pluck,'  which  was  subsequently 
treated  like  the  after-bii'th  on  the  night  of  the  pretended  delivery.  The 
facts  were  so  patent  that  medical  evidence  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
Mrs.  Ironside  had  not  been  delivered  of  a  child.  A  medical  man  may 
learn  from  this  case  that  the  marks  of  blood  about  the  sheets  or  in  the 
room,  and  the  alleged  burning  of  the  after-birth,  may  in  these  cases  admit 
of  an  entirely  different  explanation.    The  prisoners  were  convicted. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  was  tried  in  Dec.  1870  (C.  C.  C.  Beg.  v.  Mary 
Eall).  The  prisoner  had  here  conspired  with  a  woman  to  make  it  appear 
that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  nurse  hired  for  the  occasion 
was  not  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  alleged  delivery,  the  prisoner 
acting  as  midwife.  When  the  nurse  was  called  into  the  room,  she  was 
shown  by  the  prisoner  the  usual  marks  of  a  recent  delivery,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  wash  the  child,  she  found  that  it  had  already  been  washed,  and 
was  not  a  new-born,  unwashed  child.  It  was  then  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  on  the  day  of  the  pretended  deliveiy  procured  the  child  of 
another  woman  who  had  been  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  Avho  gave 
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confirmatory  evidence  .on  this  jjoint.  Earre  said  that  lie  attended  the 
woman  after  tlic  alleged  birth,  and  from  what  he  saw  he  was  sure  that  she 
had  never  given  birth  to  a  child.  He  then  chai-ged  her  and  the  prisoner 
with  fraud.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  this  case  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  prisoner  had  cunningly  waited  until  she  could  procure  a  new- 
born infant,  and  had  then  fixed  the  false  delivery  for  the  same  day. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  were  attempts  at  fraud,  easily  detected  and 
exposed  when  medical  men  are  called  in,  or  when  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  not  in  collusion. 

A  more  daring  attempt  of  this  kind  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1870,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  the  earldom  of  Wicklow  {The  WicJdoio 
Peerage  case,  Com.  for  Privileges,  Ap.  1,  1870).  The  title  and  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  passed  at  his  death  to  his  brother's  issue.  The 
first  in  succession  was  Greorge  Howard,  who,  after  a  career  of  dissipation, 
had  died  in  Oct.  1864.  He  was  married,  in  Feb.  1863,  to  Ellen 
Richardson,  the  daughter  of  a  coachman.  In  default  of  issue  the  estates 
devolved  on  his  brother  Charles,  the  second  in  succession.  Ellen  Howard 
(late  Richardson)  produced  a  male  child  who,  she  alleged,  was  born  on  May 
16th,  1864,  and  this  child,  if  such  were  the  case,  would  be  the  son  of  her 
husband  George  Howard  and  consequently  the  rightful  Earl.  Mrs.  Howard 
was  at  that  time  in  lodgings,  and  the  lodging-house  keepers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bloor,  and  a  sister  of  the  latter,  one  Rosa  Day,  were  the  principal 
witnesses  in  favour  of  the  claimant.  Mrs.  Howard  was,  or  professed  to 
be,  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  date  mentioned.  Mr.  Bloor  went  for  a  doctor, 
who  was  not  at  home,  and  on  returning  he  was  told  that  Mrs.  Howard  had 
been  confined,  and  he  saw  an  infant  in  Rosa  Day's  arms.  This  was  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  child's  parentage.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
observed  that  the  evidence  was  given  by  the  witnesses  with  a  firmness  of 
demeanour  and  an  absence  of  hesitation  which  would  have  commanded 
credence,  unless  it  had  been  contradicted  by  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. Neither  medical  man  nor  nurse  attended  Mrs.  Howard,  although  it 
was  her  first  confinement,  and  the  infant  would  have  been  a  seven-months' 
child.  It  was  never  registered,  and  never  baptized.  There  was  further 
strong  evidence  that  she  had  not  borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  which 
she  had  produced  as  her  own  was  obtained  by  her  in  Aug.  1864  from  -a 
girl  who  had  been  recently  delivered  in  a  workhouse.  Mrs.  Howard  was 
clearly  identified  as  the  person  who  had  taken  away  a  chdd  from  the 
workhouse  at  this  time.  Her  story  was  thus  proved  to  be  false.  Ihe 
House  of  Lords  decided  against  the  claim,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  witnesses  had  been  guilty  of  perjury.  _ 

Fraud  may  be  fairly  suspected  in  cases  of  this  kmd  when  a  woman 
has  not  been  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  when  there  is,  as  there 
always  must  be,  an  unexplained  mystery  about  the  sarroundmg  circum- 
stances. A  medical  man  of  character  may  be  called  m  to  attend  a  womaii 
some  time  after  an  alleged  dehvery,  and  unless  he  is  well  upon  his  guard, 
his  name  and  reputation  may  be  used  as  a  shield  to  cover  a  gross  imposture 
In  this  case  he  should  take  nothing  for  granted;  but  should  firm  y  insist 
upon  having  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  and  see  all  the  parties  alleged  to 
have  been  present  at  the  delivery.  He  must  not  trust  to  the  '^PP/a^"^ J« J 
of  blood  in  the  room,  or  the  appearances  of  a  burnt  placenta,  ±oi  these 
conditions  may  be  easily  imitated  by  an  artful  midvvife.  . 

The  case  of  OedJy  v.  Smith  (Rolls  Court  Nov.  1864)  is  m  this 
respect  instructive.   The  fraud  was  nearly  successful,  and  but  for  the  dying 
iXttion  of  the  woman,  would  F-l^ably  l-ve  wholly  escaped  detection 
and  exposure.    The  plaintifE  claimed  to  be  the  only  child  of  Mi.  and  Mis. 
Mitey,  and  to  be  entitled  to  property  under  a  marriage-settlement.  Mr. 
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tind  Mrs  Gedney  were  married  in  May,  1851 :  from  tliat  time  to_1854  there 
was  no  issue  altlioiio-li  it  was  stated  there  had  been  several  miscarriages 
S  Gee  ney  le^h^  that  she  was  pregnant  in  1853,  came  to  London,  and 
?ook  fodgiSsliere  tn  the  early  par^  of  1854  On  Feb  10th  n  that  year, 
she  was  apparently  seized  with  the  pams  of  labours  and  sent  for  a  man 
callin-  himself  Dr.  Goss,  who,  it  was  stated,  dehvered  her  of  a.female  child 
— the°plaintiff  in  this  case.  Mr.  Gedney  then  came  up  to  London,  dis- 
missed Goss  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  consulted  Farre.  The 
■substance  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial  was  that  he  was  called  in,  as  a  perfect 
sti-anUr  to  attend  Mrs.  Gedney  in  her  confinement  on  the  Tuesday, 
the  lady' having  been  confined  on  the  Friday  previously  ;  that  he  attended 
her  fi'om  Feb.  14th  to  March  7th ;  that  it  was  an  ordinary  case  of 
confinement— there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  mother  or  child;  that 
the  child  looked  three  or  four  days  old  when  he  first  saw  ifc ;  that  he 
had  no  doubt  he  pursued  the  same  mode  of  attending  to  the  case  as 
was  resorted  to  in  other  similar  cases,  such  as  putting  his  hand  on  the 
uterus,  abdomen,  &c. ;  that  it  was  not  possible  the  lady  could  not  have  leen 
confined  at  all,  &c.  The  evidence  of  the  reputed  father,  Gedney,  was 
that  his  wife,  according  to  her  own  statement,  was  pregnant  in  1853,  and 
in  Feb.  1854,  she  came  to  London,  not  to  be  confined,  but  for  the  purpo.se 
of  procuring  medical  advice.  He  registered  the  child,  and  treated  it  as  his 
own  up  to  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  in  March,  1857,.  and  it  was  not  until 
then  that  he  had  any  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  child.  On  the  part 
•of  the  defendant,  it  was  alleged  that  Mrs.  Gedney  had  not  been  delivered 
of  a  child.  Porter,  her  physician,  who  examined  her  body  after  death, 
deposed  to  this  effect ;  and  another  physician,  who  attended  her  for  venereal 
disease  in  Sept.  1853,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  she  was  at  that 
time  pregnant.  Three  of  the  female  servants  of  the  family,  who  were 
much  about  her,  and  saw  her  undressed,  deposed  that  when  she  left  for 
London,  in  Feb.  1854,  there  was  no  appearance  of  her  being  pregnant. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  lodging-house  keeper  and  other  persons  who 
had  full  opportunities  of  judging  of  her  condition.  It  was  further  proved 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goss  (the  latter  with  a  bundle  under  her  cloak) 
called  at  the  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Gedney 
was  said  to  have  been  confined,  and  that  they  were  alone  in  the  room 
for  some  hours  with  Mrs.  Gedney.  During  this  time  (from  4  to  11  p.m.) 
no  nurse  was  procured,  and  no  noise  of  a  child  was  heard ;  but  various 
articles  were  asked  for,  and  on  the  landlady  entering  the  room  in  the 
evening,  she  was  shown  a  baby;  but  it  had  no  redness  of  skin  about  it  like 
new-born  children.  She  also  saw  some  marks  of  blood,  &c.,  about  the 
fire-place,  and  Goss  told  her  that  he  had  burnt  the  after-birth.  It  Avas 
further  shown  that  on  Feb.  4th,  as  Mrs.  Gedney  was  alleged  to  have 
been  confined  on  the  10th,  a  woman  named  Lydia  Fletcher  was  delivered 
of  a  female  child  at  the  York- road  Lying-in  Asylum ;  and  that  on 
Feb.  10th  a  gentleman  and  lady — afterwards  identified  as  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Goss— had  called  at  the  hospital,  and  induced  Lydia  Fletcher  to  consent 
to  give  her  child  to  them,  in  order  that  it  might  be  adopted  by  a  lady, 
who  would  bring  it  up  as  her  own. 

The  child  of  Fletcher  was  proved  to  have  been  remarkably  fair,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  this  coiTesponded  to  the  description  of  the  child' brought  to 
the  lodgings  on  Feb.  10th.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  parental  likeness, 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney  were  dark.  To  support  further  the  defendant's 
case,  a  clergyman  was  called,  who  swore  that  Mrs.  Gedney  voluntarily 
confided  to  him  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  supposititious  child,  which  she  had 
adopted  m  order  to  recover  the  affections  of  her  husband  by  appearing  to 
^lave  become  a.  mother.   This  statement  was  borne  out  by  ji  lady's  maid  of 
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Mrs.  Gedney,  wlio  swore  that  her  mistress  had  confitled  to  her  the  whole- 
secret  of  the  deception  put  upon  her  husband  and  family  :  the  testimony 
of  the  two  differing  mainly  in  the  fact  that  to  the  former  Mrs.  Gedney 
was  alleged  to  have  stated  she  had  been  confined  of  a  still-born  child,  and 
to  the  latter  that  she  had  never  been  confined  at  all.  Mrs.  Gedney  had 
subsequently,  it  was  alleged,  made  to  her  father,  on  her  deathbed,  a  con- 
fession of  the  whole  deception  ;  and  this  was  the  statement  which  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gedney  on  the  day  of  his  Avife's  funeral,  and  first 
raised  in  his  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  plaintiff  was  his  own  child.  Th& 
jury  retiirned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  thus  denying  the  fact  of  the 
plaintiff  being  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney. 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is,  that  the  fraud  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded.   It  had  been  perpetrated  ten  years  before  the  trial,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  husband  until  after  his  wife's  death.  Was. 
this  woman  delivered  of  a  child  at  all?    According  to  Porter,  who 
examined  her  body  after  death,  she  had  never  borne  a  child.    The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are  not  given,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  fou.nd  the 
ntei-ine  organs  in  the  virgin  state.    Fan-e,  Avho  was  called  in  to  attend 
her  after  the  dismissal  of  Goss,  stated  that  he  saw  her  every  day  for 
the  first  week,  every  alternate  day  for  the  second  week,  and  durmg  the 
third  week  rather  oftener.    His  opinion  was  that  she  had  certamly  been 
delivered  of  a  child.    The  conflicting  evidence  on  a  simple  matter  of  tact 
in  this  case  points  to  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  a  practitioner,  of  making 
accurate  notes  of  obstetric  cases  which  come  before  him  m  a  mysterious 
manner.    These  notes  should  include,  not  only  the  medical  facts,  but  tiie 
reasons  upon  which  the  opimons  are  based.  ,    ^     .        ,       i  ^ 

In  a  more  recent  case,  Meadows  readily  detected  the  imposture  by 
the  age  of  the  child  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  recent  delivery. 

AGE.     MIKOEITT  AND  MAJORITT. 

The  word  minor  is  synonymous  with  that  of  infant,  and  is  applied  m 
law  to  any  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  The  age  of  a  person 
may  render  him  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  civil  duties.  Mmors 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  witnesses  m  civil  and  criminal  case^ 
In  rapes  committed  upon  children  it  is  especially  important  notice 
whether  the  prosecutrix  is  or  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence,  f  Ja^ 
has  fixed  no  age  for  testimonial  competency,  and  the  ^^^^^if  ^/^"^^^f^f^ 
referred  to  a  m°edical  practitioner.    The  cM\^^  ^^'f  ^^^^ 

by  the  Court,  and  it  is%oon  rendered  appai-ent  by  the  ^^^^^^ 
the  witness  possesses  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ob  igations  ot 
an  oath.  If  not,  the  testimony  is  not  received,  or,  m  ^^^'^^-  l^^^;^ 
the  trial  is  postponed,  and  the  child  is  placed  ^^Tk^^^^ 
appear  again  at  the  following  sessions  or  assizes  The  ^^^P^^^^^  °  ^ 
child  as  a  witness,  therefore,  does  not  depend  7.,^^^' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
of  understandings    The  law  o^this  years,. 

Sc.,  and  cannot  be  p-cumed  -«-e  '^^;;^i:i:ZtSS,,  t  to  a 
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anv  facts  should  show  that  there  was  a  g-uilty  knowledge,  a  child  even^ 
TJdev  ten  years  may  be  fonnd  gnilty,  on  the  principle  oi  mahha  supplet 
ZnZu  hnt  the  younger  the  child,  the  stronger  the  evidence  which 
wot  rbe  leqiitd^  c'onviction.  In  these  cases  age  is  proved,  not  by  a 
medical  examination  of  the  teeth,  bnt  by  the  production  of  legal  documents, 
or  the  oral  testimony  of  relatives.  In  respect  to  criminal  responsibility  as 
affected  by  a^-e,  it  was  held  by  Keating,  J.,  m  one  case  (Beg.  v.  Coioley 

I860)  in  whfch  the  prisoner,  a  boy  aged  eight  years,  was  charged  with 
felony  that  up  to  seven  years  of  age  the  law  presumed  that  a  child  could 
not  distino-uish  right  from  wrong,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  crime ;  and  evidence 

was  not  admissible  to  prove  that  he  possessed  that  capacity.  But  after  the 
ao-e  of  seven,  and  up  to  fourteen  years,  though  the  law  presumed  a  child  to 
be  prima  facie  incapable  of  crime,  this  presumption  migbt  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  which  shoAved  that  he  had  what  was  called  a  mischievous  discre- 
tion. In  the  pi'esent  case  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  sort,  and  therefore 
his  lordship  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  In  another  case, 
tried  before  the  same  judge  in  May,  1863  (Whithy  v.  Hodgson),  an  action 
for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment  was  brought  against  a  man  for  giving- 
into  custody,  on  a  charge  of  stealing,  a  boy  under  six  years  of  age.  It 
appeared  that  the  child  had  stolen  some  wood ;  but  it  was  held  that  at  this 
age,  and  under  seven  years,  a  child  was  doU  incapax, — hence  that  the 
defendant  was  not  justified  in  giving  the  boy  into  custody.  The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  with  damages  against  the  defendant.  A  case  involving  a 
similar  question  came  before  the  same  judge,  in  reference  to  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  {Beg.  v.  Burroivs,  Bedford  Su.m.  Ass.  1872).  William 
BuiTows  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  Frederick  Hopkins.  The 
prisoner  was  about  eight  years  old.  He,  and  the  deceased  a  little  boy  of 
about  the  same  age,  were  running  about  together,  and  each  had  a  stone  in 
his  hand.  They  threw  at  each  other,  and  the  prisoner's  stone  struck  the 
deceased.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  the  boy  Hopkins  died.  The  medical  evidence- 
showed  that  death  was  caused  by  erysipelas  brought  on  by  the  blow ;  that 
the  deceased  was  a  weakly  child,  predisposed  to  the  complaint  of  which  he 
died ;  and  that  the  blow  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  a 
healthy  subject.  Keating',  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  the  prisoner's  age  not 
appearing  upon  the  calendar,  the  case  had  been  allowed  by  him  to  go  before 
the  Grand  Jury  without  the  direction  to  throw  out  the  bill  which  would 
other^vise  have  accompanied  it.  A  true  bill  having  been  found,  it  was  now 
theii-  duty  to  deal  with  it.  For  their  guidance  in  so  doing,  his  lordship 
told  them  that  the  law  declared  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  to  be 
incapable  of  the  intent  necessary  to  support  a  charge  of  felony.  Between 
the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  years,  the  law  presumed  the  absence  of 
the  intent,  but  allowed  the  facts  to  be  laid  before  a  juiy  that  they  might 
judge  whether  there  were  circumstances  showing  that,  in  spite  of  tendei- 
years,  such  an  intent  in  fact  existed.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
present  charge  of  causing  death  by  an  unlawful  act,  the  question  would  be, 
did  they  consider  the  prisoner  capable  of  knowing  that  what  he  did  was  an 
unlawful  act  ?    The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  law,  a  male  at  fourteen  is  considered 
to  be  at  years  of  discretion,  and  becomes  then  responsible  for  his  actions  ; 
at  twenty-one  he  attains  majority,  and  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and  may 
alienate  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  by  deed  or  will.  It  is  only  when 
this  age  has  been  attained  that  an  individual  can  be  sworn  to  serve  on  a 
.luiy.  The  period  at  which  a  male  is  considered  to  have  attained  full  age 
vanes  in  different  countries:  but  generally  throughout  the  States  of 

-mrope  the  law  prescribes  twenty-one  years,  the  same  as  the  common.law 
01  Jl^ngland.  . 
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A  cliilcl  under  fourteen,  indicted  for  mui'der  or  arson,  must  be  proved  to 
be  conscious  of  tlie  nature  and  criminality  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Beg. 
V.  Vamjpleiu  (Lincoln  Sum.  Ass.  1862),  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  convicted  of  destroying  the  life  of  a  child  by  strychnine.  It  was 
shown  that  she  was  competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act.  Under 
fourteen  a  male  infant  is  presumed  to  be  incapable,  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity,  of  committing  a  rape  as  a  pi-incipal  in  the  first  degree,  or  even 
of  committing  an  assault  with  intent  to  perpetrate  that  crime ;  but  if  the 
boy  have  a  mischievous  discretion,  he  may  be  convicted  as  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree.  A  prisoner,  if  above  fourteen,  may  be  convicted  of  an 
unnatural  crime,  although  the  agent  be  under  foui-teen.  A  female  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  consenting  to  sexual 
intercourse.    ('  Taylor  on  Evid.'  vol.  1,  p.  117.) 

A  person  is  completely  of  age  on  the  first  instant  of  the  day  before  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  although  forty-seven  hours  and 
fifty-nine  minutes  short  of  the  complete  number  of  days  counting  by  hours  ; 
and  this  mode  of  calculating  age  and  time  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  ages 
before  and  after  twenty-one.    This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  day 
is  equal  to  the  whole  of  a  day  in  a  legal  point  of  view.    This  question  was 
decided  by  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1775.     An  estate  was 
bequeathed  to  a  Thomas  Sansom  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.    He  was  born  between  the  hotirs  of  five  and  six  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Aug.  16th,  1725,  and  died  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  on  Aug. 
15th,  1746.    The  question  was  whether  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
arrived  at  full  age  to  take  the  estate.    In  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  had 
been  so  decided,  but  it  was  urged  that  more  than  sixteen  hours  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years.    This  plea  was 
overruled  by  their  Lordships,  and  the  decree  confirmed,  because  the 
deceased  was  living  on  the  day  which  would  have  completed  the  period. 
A  case  (Best  v.  Hall,  Court  of  Exch.)  was  tried  in  1837.    A  gentleman 
accepted  a  bill  bearing  date  June  8th,  1831,  and  he  died  a  few  months  after- 
wards.   His  executors  disputed  payment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  ot 
ao-e,  but  in  his  minority  at  the  time  that  he  parted  with  the  bill.   It  appeared 
that  he  was  born  on  June  7th,  1810,  a  fact  proved  from  his  books 
by  the  medical  practitioner  who  attended  the  mother.     Althoug^  at 
the  date  of  the  bill  he  had  attained  his  majority,  a  witness  proved  that 
he  had  received  the  bill  a  week  before,  and  filled  up  the  date,  iiie 
iury  therefore  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  not  considering 
the  acceptor  liable  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.    A  few  minutes  or 
hours  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  of  ^^JO^^^^y'  ^^^f 
the  responsibility  of  minors  for  civil  contracts  or  the  ^'^^^^^^^ 
wills.    By  1  Vict.  c.  26,  no  wiU  made  by  any  person  under  the  age  of 
iZijoL  years  shall  be  valid;  and  as  the  ^I'ZZ^^^^iol 
included  in  the  computation  of  his  age,  and  there  ^emg  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  a  day,  a  valid  will  may  be  made  at  any  time  on  ^^e  J^^ 
which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  ^^enty-first  anniversaiy  of  birth^  In 
reo-ard  to  marriao-e  a  male  at  fourteen  is  considered  by  law  to  have  tne 
prirof^WnT^  withholding  his  consent.    Under  th,s  ago  h>s  cm.sen^^jS 
not  valid,  and  the  matvimonial  contract  as  not  binding  on     n     A  tem  Uc 

tiL%Tr;,  Sdid"  ot  give  his  consent.   At  fall  age,  either  n, 
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the  male  or  female— that  is  to  say,  at  twenty-one  years— the  parties  may 
contract  marriage  of  their  own  free  ^vill,  without  the  consent  of  either 

parent  or  guardian.  j-    c  i-  v-j. 

There  is  another  aspect  m  which  the  proof  of  age  may  be  important— 
namely  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  accused  persons  for  alleged 
criminal  acts.  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Tlwrnhill 
(Stafford  Lent  Ass.  1865).  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour, 
in  cai-nally  knowing  and  abusing  a  girl  above  the  age  of  lO  and  under  the 
ao-e  of  12  years.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  girl's  birthday  was  on 
Dec.  5th,  1852,  and  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
Dec!  4th'  1864.  The  question  then  arose  whether  the  girl  was  under 
the  ao-e  of  12  years,  so  as  to  bring  the  offence  within  the  statute.  It  was 
objected  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  as  on  Dec.  5th,  the  girl  would  enter 
on  her  thirteenth  year,  she  had  therefore  completed  her  twelfth^  year  on 
Dec.  4th,  and  that  the  law  did  not  recognise  a  fraction  of  a  day  in  such  a 
case,  so  that  she  was  12  years  old  as  much  on  the  first  hour  of  that  day 
as  on  the  last,  and  Pigott,  B.,  so  held.  The  indictment  contained  counts 
alleging  rape  and  assault,  but,  after  the  cross-examination  of  the  girl,  his 
lordship  stopped  the  case,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  principle  would  equally  apply  to  charges  of  felony  for  the  carnal 
knowledge  of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  as  well  as  to  the  misdemeanour 
of  taking  girls  under  the  age  of  16  years  from  the  custody  of  their  parents 
or  stealing  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  from  their  parents  or 
guardians.    (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  50,  51,  55.  56.) 
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CHAPTER  68. 

LEGAL  PRESUMPTION  OF   LEGITIMACY  DATE    OF  CONCEPTION   NOT  REGARDED— 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  LAW — CHILDREN  BORN 
AFTER  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  WIPE— NATURAL  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION — DURATION 

PROM  ONE  INTERCOURSE — CAUSE  OP  THE  VARIATIONS — DATE  OF  CONCEPTION  

PREMATURE  BIRTHS — SHORT  PERIODS  OP  GESTATION — ^VIABILITY — EARLIEST 
PERIOD  AT  WHICH  A  CHILD  MAY  BE  BORN  LIVING  '  PAMA  CLAMOSA.' 

Legal  presumption  of  legitimacy. — Every  child  born  either  in  lawful  matri- 
mony, or  within  a  period  after  the  death  of  the  husband  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  duration  of  gestation,  is  considered  by  the  English  law  to  be 
the  child  of  the  husband,  unless  the  contrary  be  made  clearly  to  appear  by 
medical  or  moral  evidence,  or  by  both  combined.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
medical  evidence  that  the  subject  of  Legitimacy  can  here  be  considered; 
but  it  IS  extremely  rare  to  find  a  case  of  this  kind  determined  by  medical 
evidence  alone.  There  are  generally  circumstances  which  shoAv  that  a  child 
Jhose  legitimacy  is  disputed,  is  the  offspring  of  adultery,  while  the  medical 
Tacts  may  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  claimant 
f1    -7  If  husband.    These  cases,  therefore,  have  been  repeatedly 

aecmecl  trom  moral  evidence  alone— the  medical  evidence  respecting  the 
1?  physical  capacity  in  the  parties  leaving  the  matter 

effPHf+i!*.  -I  "^^'""^  formeriy  prevailed  in  this  country  was  to  the 

«"ect,  tnat  It  a  child  was  born  during  marriage,  the  husbaiicl  "being  within 
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the  four  seas  of  the  reabn  (intra  quatuor  niaria),  and  no  physical  unpos- 
sibility  being  proved,  the  child  was  legitimate.    Access  was  presumed 
unless  he  could  prove  that  he  was  '  extra  quatuor  maria '  for  above  nine 
months  previous  to  the  birth.    ('  Blackstone.')    But  the  present  •  state 
of  the  English  law  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  this.    A.  cliild  born 
during  marriage  is  deemed  illegitimate  Avhen,  by  good  medical  or  other 
evidence,  it  is  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  husband  to  be  the 
father— whether  from  his  being  under  the  age  of  puberty,  from  his  labour- 
ing under  physical  incapacity  as  a  result  of  age  or  natural  infirmity,  or 
from  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  he  could  have  had 
intercourse,  whether  by  reason  of  absence  or  death.    With  proof  of  non- 
access  or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  so  important  on  these 
occasions,  a  medical  witness  is  not  in  the  least  concerned.    In  a  case  of 
voluntary  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  which  the  law  does  not  recog- 
nize, the  children  born  are  the  children  of  the  husband,  unless  non-access 
can  be  clearly  proved.    In  Jan.  1849  a  woman  applied  to  a  magistrate  for 
a  summons  against  a  man,  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  a  child,  of  which  she  declared  him  to  be  the  father 
It  appeared  that  she  had  parted  voluntarily  fi'om  her  husband,  and  had 
lived  three  years  with  the  adulterer,  and  during  the  last  year  this  child 
was  born.    The  magistrate  declined  granting  the  summons,  as  she  had  no 
claim  upon  the  adulterer.    There  was  opportunity  of  access  on  the  part  ot 
the  husband,  and  he  alone  was  liable  in  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child.    In  a  case  before  Kindersley,  V.C.  (AtcMey  y.  Sp-igg  33  ^aw  Jour. 
Chan  V  345),  it  was  proved  that  husband  and  wife  had  hved  tog-ether 
nine  years  without  having  had  a  child,  and  that  they  then  separated  and 
did  not  live  together  again.    Ten  years  after  the  separation  and  while 
the  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  adultery  with  another  man,  a 
child  was  born.    This  child  was  treated  by  the  paramour  as  his  own,  was 
called  by  his  surname,  and  was  brought  up  by  him.    Its  leg.tiinacy  was 
contested  and  the  Vicl  Chancellor  decided  that,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
Xhty  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  child  was  illegitimate. 
?t  wa  Jheld  that  in  this  ca^se  there  was  convincing  evidence  of  ill^^tii^^^^^^^^ 
althouo-h  access  was  possible.    Another  case  decided  by  the  same  ]udge 
(pt^  y  Bossey,  Feb.  1862)  shows, 

to  afEect  the  chal-acter  of  the  woman,  a  child  will  be  held  be  eg  nna^^^^ 
although  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  may  have  been  of  the  slightest 

^"StmStnces,  the  law  assumes  without  medical  evidence  that  i^ie 
Cr;;es:SSgi.^^^  .ntU  contrary 

laws  of  England  and  Soottond    A  cbiltt  1     ^j,^.;        i„  England 

^a.riage,is.endered  le^^^^^^  I 

the  offspring  is  illegitimate,  wub^c  l  ,  marry 

birtt;  ^nd  nnder  the  IZg  oilt^  he  is  not  thi 

a  single  woman  having  a  child      "'"'"'^'J/'l  =  and  born 

father,  he  is  honnd  i^^^^^f^^^  "il'dren^rS  tgitimafed  hy  the 

S7..tcgi\^— ^^^^^ 

Lo^dsTfsloT  S In  J  a"  Sy  i-titnted  in  i-espeet  to  the  r,ght  of 
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succession  to  real  estate  or  in  claims  for  peerages ;  and  medical  evidence 
is  then  frequently  required  to  clear  up  the  case.  _ 

Prom  Avhat  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  English  law 
does  not  re^-ard  the  date  of  conception,  which  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  date 
of  birth  which  can  be  fixed.  Medical  evidence  may  relate— 1st,  to  the 
actual  I'eno'th  of  the  period  of  gestation :  this  may  be  in  a  given  case  so 
short  or  so°long,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  husband  could  be  the 
father.  2nd,  there  may  be  physical  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  pro- 
create': he  may  be  too  old  or  too  young — or  he  may  labour  under  some 
physical  defect  rendering  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  father.  3rd, 
there  may  be  sterility  or  incapacity  in  the  wife,  rendering  it  impossible 
that  the  child  should  be  the  offspring  of  a  particular  woman  :  in  other 
words,  the  claimant  may  be  a  supposititious  child.  (See  Supposititious 
Childekn,  p.  230,  ante.) 

Children  born  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband. — It  appears  that, 
liypothetically,  a  child  born  a,fter  the  death  of  the  Avife,  provided  she  has  been 
lawfully  married,  is  legitimate,  although  the  marriage  is  legally  dissolved 
by  the  death.  Two  cases  h.ave  already  been  quoted  (ante,  pp.  217,  218), 
in  which  living  children  were  born  after  the  death  of  the  women ;  these 
facts  are  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.  Whether 
the  birth  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  art  through  the  outlet,  or  by  the 
Cgesarian  section,  the  husband,  if  the  wife  be  at  the  time  dead,  cannot 
legally  claim  the  estate ;  but  the  child  thus  born  out  of  marriage  is  legiti- 
mate, and  if  it  live  may,  on  attaining  its  majority,  take  the  estate  of  which, 
the  mother  was  seised.  (See  ante,  Caesarian  extraction,  p.  214.)  The  fact 
that  the  English  law  disregards  the  time,  place,  or  date  of  conception 
might  therefore  give  rise  to  a  singular  question.  A  child  may  have  been 
conceived  before  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  and  be  brought  into  the  world 
by  the  Caesarian  operation  after  the  death  of  the  mother :  hence  it  would 
neither  be  begotten  nor  born  in  wedlock,  and  yet,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  law,  it  would  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  marriage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  is  born  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band. Conception  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  during  wedlock ;  and 
although  the  child  is  not  born  in  wedlock,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
legitimacy,  unless  non-access  or  physical  incapacity  be  distinctly  proved. 
The  legal  questions  which  may  arise  under  such  circumstances  are  else- 
where considered.  (See  Posthumous  Children,  fost,  p.  272.)  Hence 
conception  during  wedlock,  and  birth  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
by  death— or  conception  before  wedlock  and  birth  during  that  state — or 
conception  and  birth  during  lawful  wedlock,  equally  create  a  presumption 
m  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  offspring. 

Natural  'period  of  gestation.  Duration  from  one  interco  lorse.—The  first 
point  to  be  considered  is— what  is  the  natural  period  of  gestation,  and 
whether  this  is  fixed  or  variable  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perienced accoucheurs,  the  average  dui-ation  of  gestation  in  the  human 
lemale  is  comprised  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  fortieth  iveehs  after  con- 
ception  Numerous  facts  show  that  the  greater  number  of  children  are 
naturally  born  between  these  two  periods.  Out  of  186  cases  reported  by 
iviui-pny  the  greater  number  of  deliveries  took  place  on  the  285th  day 
n...  r  P-x  ^^/^^  ^  ^"^^  opinion  is  that  301  days  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  Imit  of  gestation.    ('Lancet,'  Nov.  11,  1844,  p!  284.)  Blundell 


.    >  274  days;  Simpson  (BromtoichY. 

Waters,  Chester  Lent  Ass.  1863,  p.  256)  277  days,  i.e.  nine  calendar  months 
AmlTrli^'  '^^^^'^  accoucheurs  of  repute  have  fixed  upon  280  days. 
t^u  A  cases  observed  by  Reid,  there  were  283  in  which  the  period  of 
gestation  was  withm  280  days,  and  217  cases  in  which  it  w(mt  beyond  this 
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period.  Duncan  found,  in  a  group  of  forty-six  cases,  that  275  days  is  tli& 
average  interval  between  tbat  which  he  terms  '  insemination '  (intercourse) 
and  parturition.  The  largest  number  of  cases  on  any  particular  day  was 
seven  on  the  274th  day.  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  2.30.)  The 
most  common  cause  of  the  variation  in  time  is,  that  the  usual  mode  of 
calculation,  by  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
even  in  a  healthy  woman,  may  lead  to  a  possible  error  of  two,  three,  oi- 
even  four  weeks,  since  there  is  no  sign  whereby,  in  the  majority  of  women, 
the  actual  time  of  conception  can  be  determined.  Some  women  have  been 
able  to  determine,  by  peculiar  sensations,  the  time  at  which  they  have  con- 
ceived ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  when  they  are  living  in  connubial  inter- 
course this  must  be  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

On  the  other  hand,  accidental  and  isolated  cases  have  clearly  proved 
that  a  great  difference  naturally  exists  among  women  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  gestation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  two  is  it  necessarily  the 
same.     When   there   has  been  only  one  intercourse,  the  duration  of 
pregnancy  may  be  certainly  calculated  without  reference  to  any  changes 
in  the  female  constitution  :  for  the  date  of  conception  within  certain  limits 
to  be  presently  mentioned,  would  be  fixed.    Observations  of  this  kind  have 
shown  that  women  have  differed  from  each  other ;  and  in  several  instances 
the  time  has  exceeded  or  fallen  shoi-t  of  the  period  of  forty  weeks,  which 
has  been  usually  set  down  as  the  limit  of  natural  gestation.    In  three 
cases  known  to  Rigby,  labour  came  on  in  260,  264,  and  276  days,  making 
a  difference  of  sixteen  days.    ('  Med.  Times,'  March  14,  1846  p.  471  )  In 
three  other  instances,  Merriman  found  that  labom-  commenced  at  ZbL,  ^ii6 
and  286  days  respectively  after  one  intercourse ;  and  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Reid,  the  labour  did  not  commence  until  after  the  lapse  of 
days  from  a  single  intercourse.    ('Lancet,'  July  20,  I860,  ?.  79.)  in 
another  case  accurately  observed,  the  gestation  lasted  281  days  Men- 
struation had  ceased  on  Sept.  16th,  intercourse  took  place  on  the  20th 
quickening  occun-ed  on  Jan.  23rd  following,  and  a  full-grown  male  chdd 
was  born  on  June  28th  following.    In  two  cases  the  females  were  delivered 
respectively  in  249  and  260  days  after  a  single  intercourse.    In  a  third 
in  which  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a  rape,  there  was  an  interval  ot 
26rdays  between  intercourse  and  delivery.    Hence  it  will  be  perceived 
that  in  well-observed  cases,  where  there  could  be  no  motive  for  misstate- 
ment and  in  which  the  characters  of  the  women,  some  of  whom  were 
mSried  and  had  already  borne  chHdren,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  sus 
pic  n,  a  aifierenceof  not  less  t^.n  tMrty-three  i^y^J^^f^Zi  Z  l^^^^^^ 
Iccxxr  -ie.  between  the  earliest  case  recorded  by  Rigby,  and  the  latest 

^fn'~''^^^i^'^^^':<^'^'■';^^^J^Z  wilm  I'lmer.  Jour.  Med.  So.'  July, 
Trn^  Om'l  It  Uth"ne1aBi'whic\  have  fallen  under  hi.  own 
Jhserlti?"  inTvhTcl  the  duration  of  pregnanoy  from  a  smgle  mtercom.o 
was  accurately  observed  : — 

rn.P  Days.     Case.  Days.     Case.  Days. 

.       .266      4    .       .280       7    .       .  .283 
2  -268       5    .       .280       8    .       •  -284 

I  271       6    ..    281       9    ...  285 

It  is' to  be  observed  of  these  cases  that  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  represent  the 
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periods  of  gestation  in  the  same  woman  at  different  times.  Lockwood 
found  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  actual  duration  of  the  term  of 
o-estation  in  the  human  subject,  i.e.  the  interval  between  intercourse  and 
delivery,  was  ascertained  by  him  in  four  cases: — No.  1,  aged  19  (first 
confinement),  duration  272  days ;  No.  2,  aged  30  (first  confinement) 
duration  276  days  ;  No.  3,  aged  17,  duration  270  days ;  No.  4,  aged  44 

(seventh  confinement),  duration  284  days, — the  child  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.  ('  Brit.  Amer.  Jour.'  Dec.  1847,  p.  214.)  DevilHers  gives  par- 
ticulars of  some  cases,  in  which  the  interval  from  a  single  intercoui-se  was 
determined.  Delivery  took  place  at  the  following  periods  : — 229,  246,  257, 
267,  276-281,  278-283,  270,  and  266-272  days,  making  an  extreme  dif- 
ference of  at  least  49  days  in  the  earliest  and  the  latest  periods  between 
intercourse  and  delivery.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Mars  4,  1848.)  Ahlfeld  made 
observations  on  425  women,  whose  children  seemed  mature,  and,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  conception,  the  average  dui'ation  of  gestation  was  269'9 
days.  Hecker's  tables  gave  an  average  of  273"5  days.  Out  of  thirty  cases 
of  single  or  well-defined  coitus  collected  by  Ahlfeld,  gestation  varied  from 
233  days  to  one  case  of  313  days.  The  average  of  all  was  269"17,  which 
corresponds  closely  with  the  period  obtained  by  other  modes  of  observation. 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

Cause  of  the  variations.- — It  is  probable  that  the  duration  of  the  pregnant 
state  may  be  dependent  on  the  relative  excitability  of  the  uterine  system 
at  the  menstrual  periods.  Numerous  facts  tend  to  show  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  suppression  of  the  menses,  there  is  great  excitement 
of  the  uterine  system  at  what  would  have  been,  in  the  unimpregnated 
state,  the  regular  menstrual  periods.  Sometimes  this  really  amounts  to  a 
periodical  discharge  of  blood.  There  is  also  great  reason  to  believe  that 
abortion  takes  place  more  readily  at  these  than  at  other  periods.  Hence 
some  accoucheurs  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
is  really  a  multiple  of  the  menstrual  period  ;  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
women  it  will  occur  at  what  would  have  been  the  tenth  menstrual  period, 
or  forty  weeks  from  the  date  of  intercourse  and  supposed  conception  ('  Gaz. 
Med.'  4  Dec.  1847,  p.  968)  ;  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement  of 
the_  uterine  system,  the  child  may  be  expelled  at  a  period  earlier  or  a 
period  later  than  that  which  is  assigned  as  the  more  usual  natural  term. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  menstrual 
function  is  again  frequently  established  one  month  after  parturition. 
Cedershjold  announced  as  a  law  that  labour  takes  place  at  the  tenth 
menstrual  epoch  due,  so  that  to  obtain  the  duration  of  pregnancy  we 
should  multijjly  the  interval  between  two  periods  by  10.  In  many  women 
the  interval  is  28  days,  which  would  give  10x28  =  280  days;  in  others  it 
'inn  t'  Hence  there  may  be  a  duration  of  275,  285,  290,  and 

1     n  authorities,  according  to  Ahlfeld,  the  dm^ation  is 

placed  at  280  and  275  days,  both  of  which  are,  in  his  opinion,  too  hi^h 
(  Amer.  Jour  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  567.)  Eeid  states  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this  theory  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  its  value  as  a  rule  He 
""^'^1  m  support  of  his  opinion.  In  the'firat  case,  impregnation 
took  place  one  clay  before  the  expected  catamenial  period;  the  menstrual 
rednif  ""'^^l  ii^^'  ^-^rKtion  and  amount  were  greatly 

second  o  "'"'^"'"'^        '^""^^  ^^^^^^  °f  impregnation.    Li  the 

Wh  dnTn+?''''.r''"  """S"^  "itercourse  took  place  on  the 

veriabo  ?J  f  of  tlie  catamenia  (which  lasted  seven  days)  ; 

Ction-i-l    1  happened  on  the  280th  day  from  the  time  of  imp^eg-: 

of  the'^t.f ^  Y^'  ^^'^  f°^'  ^he  eleventh  recurience 

"VOL.  II.  - 
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Admitting  that  conception  may  occur  at  any  time  between  two  men- 
strual periods,  this  theory  will  explain  the  variations  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  after  one  intercourse.  Rigby  held 
the  opinion  that  parturition  takes  place  at  the  fortieth  week,  because  the 
development  of  the  child  then  acts,  by  distending  the  uterus,  which,  in  its 
irritable  state,  tends  to  throw  it  off.  It  is  not,  however,  found  that  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  is  at  all  dependent  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
child,  or  that  children  born  at  the  fortieth  week  resemble  each  other  in 
these  respects.  Hence  the  commencement  of  parturition  cannot  be  asciibed 
to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  child.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know 
whether  this  periodicity  can  be  generally  traced  in  the  time  at  which 
labour  commences.  Some  women  menstruate  every  three  weeks  :  and,  so 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  in  them  the  corre- 
spondence of  gestation  to  their  menstrual  periods  has  been  made  out.  Such 
women  should,  according  to  the  theory,  bear  children  to  the  thirteenth 
period  from  the  last  cessation.  Clay  believed,  from  the  observations  which 
he  made,  that  the  variation  in  the  period  of  gestation  is  dependent  on 
the  age  of  the  female  as  well  as  of  the  male.  He  considers  that  the  term 
of  gestation  is  extended  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  female,  and  that 
Avhile  in  a  girl  of  17  the  period  may  be  taken  at  270  days,  in  a  woman  of 
44,  it  would  extend  to  284  days.  Again,  when  a  woman  has  been  impreg- 
nated by  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  the  term  of  utero-gestation  is,  in 
his  opinion,  longer  than  would  be  assigned  to  a  female  of  this  age,  and  vice 
versa.    ('  Record  of  Obst.  Med.'  June,  1848,  p.  212.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  cases  of  lengthened  gestation  were  nothing- 
more  than  instances  of  protracted  parturition  :  the  pains  indicative  of 
delivery  commencing  at  the  usual  time,  but  continuing  more  or  less  at 
intervals  over  a  much  longer  period  than  usual.  In  an  instance  mentioned 
by  Jorg,  a  woman  went  her  full  time,  but  parturition  lasted  a  fortnight 
longer,  the  symptoms  appearing  and  then  disappearing.  Admitting  that 
this  occasionally  happens,  still  it  shows  that  gestation  from  a  particular 
pregnancy  may  be  protracted  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  period.^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sex  of  the  cUld  has  any  direct 
influence  on  the  length  of  the  pregnancy.  It  has  been  stated  that  gesta- 
tion was  longer  with  male  than  female  children ;  and  evidence  of  this  kmd 
was  tendered  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case.  A  medical  witness  then 
asserted  that  the  average  period  was  280  days  for  a  female,  and  290  days 
for  a  male  child.  The  Solicitor- General  inquired— Supposmg  the  child  is 
an  hermaphrodite,  what  then  is  the  time  ?  The  witness  said  that  he  would 
take  between  the  two.  It  is  not  observed  that  children  labouring  under 
sexual  deformity  are  born  earlier  or  later  than  those  in  which  the  sexual 
organs  are  perfectly  developed.  As  an  answer  to  this  hypothesis  it  may 
be  observed  that  of  Murphy's  two  protracted  cases  {fost,  p.  252),  the  one 
was  a  female  and  the  other  a  male  child.  p  ^i  j-ne 

Bate  of  conceptio7i.— Another  and  probable  cause  of  the  differences  is 
that  the  date  of  conception  is  not  the  same  after  a  single  intercourse  among 
different  women.  It  is  customary  for  physiologists  to  date  conception  from 
intercourse  :  but  a  variable  interval  may  elapse,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  ovum  at  the  time.  Bischoff  believed  that  the  ovum  escapes  from 
the  Graafian  follicle  just  as  the  menstrual  discharge  is  about  to  cease,  and 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  to  be  fecundated,  it  must  be  acted  on  while  it  is  in 
the  Fallopian  tube.  Hence  he  considers,  in  order  that  impregnation  should 
take  place,  that  there  must  have  been  an  intercourse  withm  eight  or  twelve 
davs  from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  :  and  in  answer  to  the 
obiection,  that  there  are  some  women  who  become  pregnant  at  any  period, 
he  coSers  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  the  tune  at  which  the  ovum 
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,  wliicli  it  enters  the  Fallopian  tube —and  as  to 
leaves  the  "^^'^ '-'^^^^J^fthe  uterus  •  but  that,  as  a  rule,  impreguation 
the  time  it  takes  to  f  ^  ^'^t^lrth?  cessation  of  menstruation.  ('  Med. 
xnost  -a^^^ly^-?-  f^S  "1854  P^^3^  considers  thU  the 

Wis  more  Hmitei'^  Out  of  sixtee^n  women  who  gave  him  such  information 
ns  enalSri  im  to  de  the  time  of  fecundation,  there  was  only  one  xn 

whom  iJ  occurred  so  late  as  ten  days  after  the  cessation  of  he  menstrua 
flux  and  in  this  one,  the  menses  had  been  suddenly  arrested  several  days 
before  ?he  usual  time  of  cessation,  so  that  the  extrusion  of  the  ovum  pro- 
Sv  did  not  take  place  until  about  two  days  prior  to  the  act  of  intercourse 
to  which  it  owed  its  fecundation.  (Baly  and  Kirke's  '  Recent  Advances  m 
PTivsiol  '  1848  p  58.)  Naegele  was  accustomed  to  reckon  the  duration  ot 
pregnancy  at  Aine  months  and  eight  days  from  the  last  menstrual  period, 
and°in  normal  cases  he  has  found  this  to  be  correct.  Oldham  met  with  a 
case  in  which  impregnation  took  place  twelve  days  after  menstruation ; 
and  he  states  that  he  has  known  it  to  occur  at  the  respective  times  ot  ten 
days,  twelve  days,  and  even  twenty-one  days  after  the  monthly  periods  ; 
and  he  knows  of  no  fact  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  human  female 
is  susceptible  of  impregnation  at  any  time  between  her  monthly  periods. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  According  to  Duncan,  a  single  insemination 
at  any  period  of  the  interval  between  two  menstrual  periods  may  result  lu 
fecundation.    ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  233.) 

Ahlfeld  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  219  cases  that  concep- 
tion took  place  on  an  average  9-72  days  after  the  first  day  of  menstruation, 
and  in  161  cases  on  an  .average  of  5-28  days  fi-om  the  last  day  of  menstrua- 
tion, but  it  was  most  frequent  within  three  days.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.' 
Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

The  experience  of  Oldham  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Reid,  who  admits 
that  impregnation  is  more  likely  to  occur  immediately  after  the  termination 
of  a  menstrual  period  than  at  any  time  during  the  interval.    The  next 
most  likely  period  is  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  menstrua- 
tion, and  the  probability  of  conception  becomes  slighter  as  the  time  is 
more  distant  from  this  epoch.   According  to  Raciborski,  from  observations 
made  in  Paris  on  one  hundred  women,  no  more  than  six  or  seven  had 
become  impregnated  at  the  mid-term  from  the  menstrual  periods.    In  the 
opinion  of  Reid,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  number  of  days  which  have 
elapsed  between  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  and  parturition  (this, 
however,  he  shows  to  be  a  most  fallacious  guide),  there  is  no  period  in  the 
menstrual  interval  at  which  impregnation  may  not  occur.     ('  Lancet,' 
Sept.  3,  1853,  p.  206.)    In  cases  of  a  single  intercourse,  the  dates  being 
certain,  conception  took  place  twelve  and  fourteen  days  after  menstruation  ; 
several  of  these  cases  occurred  within  Reid's  own  knowledge.    It  is  here 
assumed,  however,  that  conception  is  synchronous  with  intercourse.  It 
may  be  therefore  fairly  taken  as  a  fact,  irrespective  of  any  theories  of 
ovulation,  that  a  woman  may  conceive  from  intercourse  had  at  the  inter- 
menstrual period  (mid-period),  although,  in  a  given  number  of  instances, 
it  IS  probable  that  the  conceptions  would  be  more  numerous  >vithiii  six  or 
seven  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  than  at  any  other  time. 

Some  of  Reid's  observations  show  the  fallacies  which  may  arise  by 
placing  confidence  in  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  a  date  for  calculating 
the  duration  of  pregnancy.  A  woman,  whom  he  attended,  had  the  last 
■catamenial  appearance  on  Nov.  7th,  and  was  confined  on  Aug.  21st  (287 
aays)  ;  no  intercourse,  however,  had  taken  place  until  Nov.  18th  (276  days) 
in  another  case,  labour  occurred  281  days  after  menstruation,  but  277 
^  vi^i  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  intercourse.  One  patient,  who  had  already  borne  a 
child,  had  her  last  menstrual  appearance  on  July  8th  ;  she  quickened,  s]ie 
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thoughi,  about  Nov.  7tli,  and  her  confinement  was  expected  about  April  12tb. 
The  lady's  motlier  travelled  400  miles,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
accouchement ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed  over  without  its  occan'ence, 
much  uneasiness  was  felt  by  both  parties,  and  Reid  was  sent  for  repeatedly 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  explain  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  delay.  The 
dates  were  all  again  carefully  compared,  and  July  8th  was  fixed  on  as  the 
proper  catamenial  point  to  start  from.  Reid  could  only  suggest  that 
impregnation  had  occurred  at  a  later  period  of  the  interval  than  had  been 
supposed  ;  and  at  length,  on  putting  the  question  if  the  lady's  husband  had 
been  at  home  on  July  9th,  he  found  that  he  had  not  returned  from  an 
excursion  into  Scotland  until  the  23rd  of  that  month.  The  explanation 
was  now  very  easy,  and  the  lady  was  conBned  on  April  28th.  In  this 
case  294  days  had  elapsed  since  menstruation,  but  279  only  from  the 
earliest  possible  time  of  conception.    ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  9,  1853,  p.  207.) 

The  date  of  conception  is  not  fixed  by  the  date  of  intercourse.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  descent  of  the  ovum  along  the  Fallopian  tube  varies ; 
while  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  male  fluid  to  meet  the  ovum 
is  also  subject  to  variation.  The  investigations  of  Bischoff  and  Valentin 
show  that  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  their  movements,  and  probably  their 
fecundating  power,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  days  within  the  body  of  a 
woman.  Eecundation  cannot  result  unless  the  matured  ovum  meets  these 
bodies  in  a  living  condition:  and  conception  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum  upon  the  living  surface  of  the  mother. 
These  facts  will  account  for  some  of  the  variations  which  are  observed  in 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single  intercourse.  Conception  may  take 
place  either  in  a  few  hours,  or,  according  to  Valentin's  observations,  at  so 
long  a  period  as  seven  days  after  intercourse.  But  they  do  not  satisfactorily 
explain  such  extreme  differences  as  were  observed  in  the  cases  of  Rigby 
and  Reid  (thii-ty-three  days),  or  in  those  of  Devilliers  (forty-nine  days)  — 
ante,  pp.  240,  241.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  admit,  either  that 
conception  may  in  some  cases  be  delayed  for  so  long  a  period  as  fiw  five 
to  seven  weeks  after  intercourse,  or  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  from 
five  to  seven  weeks  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
explanation  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  medico-legal  view,  the  only 
conclusion  at  which  we  can  anive  is,  that  the  period  of  gestation  m 
woman  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a  fixed  and  invariable  term. 

Great  mistakes  have  arisen  in  the  calculation  of  the  period  by  the  use 
of  the  word  '  month  '—some  intending  by  this  a  lunar  and  others  a  calendar 
month  Nine  lunar  months  would  be  equal  to  252  days,  while  the  average 
of  nine  calendar  months  would  be  274  days,  and  would  vary  from  273  to 
276  davs— the  period  varying  according  to  the  particular  months  ot  the 
year  over  which  the  pregnancy  might  extend.  To  prevent  mistakes,  or 
that  misunderstanding  of  evidence  which  has  so  frequently  arisen,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  medical  witnesses  should  always  express  the  period  ot 
o-estation  in  weeks  or  days,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing :  it  would  be  also  proper  to  adopt  the  plan  of  always  commencing 
the  alculation  from  the  period  of  the  last  cessation  o  he  menses^  ra  her 
than  from  two  weeks  later.    The  latter  rule  is  often  followed,  and  this  is 

^^t™  "S^-.  .eriods  of  gestation.-We  may  regard  all  births 
before  the  thirty-eighth  week  as  premature,  and  all  those  which  occur  after 
the  foXth  week  al  protracted  cases;  and  one  great  point  for  a  medical 
wi^nesTto  determine  is,  whether  the  characters  presented  by  a  child  corre- 
!^^  +n  those  which  it  should  present,  supposing  it  to  be  legitimately 
spond  t^those  wnicn  1        ^^.^  ^^^.^      corroborat  ve  evidence 

beToret^mes  "bU         because,  assuming  that  there  has  been  no 
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siccess  between  tlie  parties  before  marriage,  cliildi-en  born  at  tlie  fifth  or 
Sth  montb  aLr  mlrriage  cannot,  if  the  offspring  of  the  husband,  present 
Te  chracteis  of  those  born  at  the  full  period.  It  is  not  so  with  protracted 
totL  for  children  are  not  more  developed  in  protracted  cases  than  they 
aie  in  Sose  which  occur  at  the  usual  period.  This  would  lead  to  the 
infprPnrP  that  when  a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  it 
ceases  to  <nw-a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Riittel 
Senke's  "Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  247.)  He  observed  that  the  size  of  a  child 
•did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  gestation.  In  protracted 
human  and  animal  gestation  the  offspring  is  not  remarkable  for  size  and 
weit'ht  In  both  cases  robust  mothers  have  had  small  children,  and  small 
mothers  strong  and  sometimes  unusually  large  children.  Murphy  states 
that  he  met  with  a  fully-developed  child  which  was  born  after  a  gestation  ot 
only  251  days.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  284.)  For  an  account  of  the 
characters  presented  by  children  at  different  uterine  ages,  see  Infanticide. 

In  judging  from  marks  of  development  on  the  body  of  a  cliild,  we  must 
make  fuH°allowance  for  the  exceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  The 
nearer  the  supposed  premature  delivery  approaches  to  the  full  period  ot 
gestation,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  Although 
the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  child,  as  a  general  rule,_  are  usually  well- 
marked,  and  may  be  known  by  common  observation,  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  with  absolute  certainty  a  child  born  at  the  eighth  fi^om  one 
born  at  the  ninth  month.  Burns  observes  that  gestation  may  be  completed, 
and  the  child  perfected  to  its  natural  size,  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month;  and  other  accoucheurs  corroborate  this  view, 
(Murphy  in  '  Lancet,'  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  284.)  In  a  series  of  cases  which 
occurred  to  Devilliers,  the  following  were  the  weights  of  children  born  at 
the  respective  periods  : — 


229  days 
246  „ 
;257  „ 
267  „ 


.  4' 60  pounds  avo. 
..  4-88 
.  6-68 
.  7-71 


270  days 
272  „ 
283  „ 


6"8  pounds  avo. 

7-3 

6-0 


Hence  the  weight  of  a  child  born  in  the  fortieth  week  may  be  less  than 
that  of  another  born  in  the  thirty-seventh  week  of  gestation.    The  weight 
in  the  third  case  may  be  taken  as  the  average  weight  of  a  mature  child, 
and  the  delivery  took  place  three  weelcs  before  the  usual  period.  (See 
'  Gaz.  Med.'  4  Mars,  1848,  p.  168.)    Thus,  then,  a  child  born  at  the  eighth 
month  may  be  the  offspring  of  the  husband — at  the  ninth  month,  of  an 
adulterer ;  but  medical  facts  could  not  enable  a  witness  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction.   It  is  here  that  moral  proofs  are  necessary ;  for  without  these 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  be  successfully  disputed. 
With  respect  to  twin- children,  the  greatest  differences  are  sometimes  ob- 
served.   In  a  case  which  occurred  to  West,  the  first  child  born  w^eighed 
only  a  pound  and  a  half :  the  second  weighed  more  than  three  pounds,  and 
both  lived  several  hours.    In  another  premature  twin-case  Avhich  occurred 
to  the  same  gentleman,  one  child  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  other  two  pounds  and  three-quarters.    ('Med.  Times,'  Feb.  23, 
1850,  p.  147.) 

The  fact  that  a  child  has  had  the  strength  to  survive  its  birth  for  a 
certain  period  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  additional  evidence  of  maturity ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  under  a  certain  age  children  are  not  born  living, 
or,  if  living,  they  speedily  die.  Therefore  it  has  been  argued,  if  a  child 
born  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  the  first  cohabitation  be  born  living, 
or  survive,  this  should,  zjwo  facto,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  illegitimacy. 
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The  following  remarks  will,  however,  show  that  an  argutnent  of  this  kind 
is  liable  to  be  overstrained : — 

Viability. — According  to  the  English  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  n 
child,  when  born,  should  be  capable  of  living,  or  vialle,  in  order  that  it 
should  take  its  civil  rights.  Thus  it  may  be  born  at  an  early  period  of 
g-estation ;  it  may  be  immature  and  bot  likely  to  survive ;  oi-,  again,  it  may 
be  born  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  but  it  may  be  obviously  labouring 
under  some  defective  organization,  or  some  mortal  disease,  which  must 
necessarily  cause  its  death  within  a  short  time  after  its  birth.  Fortunately, 
these  points  are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  right  of  inheritance : 
an  English  medical  jurist  has  only  to  prove  that  there  Avas  some  well- 
marked  physiological  sign  of  life  after  birth  (p.  205)  ;  whether  the  child 
"were  mature  or  immature,  diseased  or  healthy,  are  matters  which  do  not 
at  all  enter  into  the  investigation.  In  this  respect  our  law  appears  to  be 
more  simple  and  just  than  that  which  prevails  in  Prance.  By  Ai-t.  725  of 
the  French  Code,  no  child  that  is  born  alive  can  inherit,  unless  it  is  born, 
as  the  law  terms  it,  viable.  The  meaning  of  this  ^vovd  is  not  defined  by 
the  law  itself,  and  there  are  probably  no  two  lawyers  or  j)hysicians  in  that 
country  who  place  upon  it  the  same  interpretation.  The  French  law  seems 
to  intend  by  viability  in  a  new-born  child,  that  it  should  have  breathed, 
and  be  capable  of  living  out  of  the  womb  of  its  mother  and  independently 
of  her ;  also,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  living  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  after  its  birth.  (Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  700  ;  Briand,  p.  173.)  Gery 
defines  it  to  be  the  aptitude  or  fitness  of  a  child  to  maintain  extra-uterine 
life.  Most  French  writers  agree  in  this,  but  great  difficulties  occur  in 
applying  the  principle  to  special  cases,  or  in  fixing  upon  a  standard  by 
which  this  fitness  can  be  measured.  Gery  does  not  assign  any  definite 
uterine  age  for  viabihty.  The  hundred  and  eighty  days  allowed  by  the 
French  Code  are  not  in  his  view  sufficient.  Another  month  should  be 
added,  making  the  period  for  viability  two  hundred  and  ten  days,  or  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  date, 
for  all  children  do  not  attain  the  same  degree  of  development  or  aptitude 
for  living,  at  the  same  uterine  age.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  yo\.  1,  p.  239.) 
The  question  of  viability  or  non- viability  in  reference  to  new-born  children 
has  been  investigated  by  Bohm.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrssclu-.'  1866,  2,  p.  80  ; 
also  1865,  2,  p.  264.)  ^  .         .i  ^  ^ 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  that  a  cliilcl 
which  is  born  immature  or  labouring  under  disease,  owing  to  which  it 
cannot  long  survive  its  birth,  should  possess  the  same  rights  of  inheritance 
as  one  which  is  born  mature  and  perfectly  healthy  ;  but  this  e^nl  to  society 
is  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  must  con- 
stantlv  lead  to  subtle  casuistical  distinctions,  and  thereby  create  error  and 
confusion.  So  long  as  there  is  no  well-defined  line  between  a  child  which 
is  considered  capable  of  living  and  one  which  is  not  gross  injustice  must 
necessarily  be  inflicted  by  any  rule  of  law  similar  to  that  which  is  admitted 
in  the  French  Code.  ,    ,       _  ,        _  ,. 

Earliest  period  at  wlvicli  a  cliilcl  may  be  bom  hvmrj.— The  question  now 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  Enghsh  practice  is.  What  is  the  earhes 
period  at  which  a  child  can  be  born  liviug.  and  with  a  «^Pf  "l^*^ 
fts  birth  and  attain  maturity?    It  is  universal  y  admitted  that  cl  ildiei 
born  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation  are  capable  of  livmg  although  the> 
are  more  delicate,  and  in  general  require  greater  care  and  attention  to  prc- 
Lrve  them  than  children  born  at  the  ninth  month.  The  chances  are,  how- 
fZ  TeTl^ch  against  their  surviA^ng     It  was  the  opinion  of  William 
TTnnVJr  and  it  is  one  in  which  most  modern  authorities  concur,  that  few 
Sen  born  V'^'-  seven  calendar  months  (or  210  days),  are  caixible  of 
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r  •  Tr^nnhnod     They  maybe  bom  alive  at  any  period  between  the 

sS°and  reventl  xnonthsfor  evL,  in  some  instances  earlier  than  the  sixth  ; 
bnt  thi^is  lire  and,  if  born  living,  they_ commonly  die  soon  after  birth, 
bnt  tnis  IS  idre,  '  1  f  a  child  having  been  bom  living  so  early  as 
There  is  one  ca.e  on  lecoic  o^  a  ch.  c  ^^^^ 

the/on,-^,  mon^/^^  .Jf.  8^^  the  fourth  and  a  half  month 

of  nrXnanc;  Maisonneuve  saw  the  woman  two  hours  after  deHvery :  he 
then  found  the  fcetus  in  its  membranes,  and  on  laying  these  open,  to  his 
.nmrise  it  was  still  moving.  He  applied  warmth,  and  partially  succeeded 
in  restorino-it,for  in  a  few  minutes  the  respiratory  movements  were  per- 
foiSed  with  regularity,  but  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  breathing, 
thrchild  died  about  six  hours  after  its  birth.  (' Jour,  de  Med.-  '  Med. 
Gaz  '  vol  39,  p.  97.)  Carter  attended  a  woman  who  had  an  abortion 
when  not"  more  than  five  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  The  foetus 
cried  slightly  dii-ectly  it  was  born,  and  during  the  half-houi^  that  it  lived 
unsevered  fi-om  its  mother,  it  frequently  tried  to  breathe.  The  body  of 
the  foetus  was  one  foot  in  length,  and  it  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces. 
It  appeared  to  be  perfectly  formed.  From  accurate  information,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  woman  had  not  passed  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  In 
two  instances  of  abortion,  about  the  fifth  month,  Davies  noticed  that  the 
foetus  showed  signs  of  life  after  its  birth,  by  moving  its  limbs  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  40,  p.  1022)  ;  and  in  the  following  case  a  child  born  at  the  fifth  month 
survived  upwards  of  twelve  hours : — A  woman  in  her  second  pregnancy 
and  in  the  147th  day  of  gestation,  had  severe  flooding  with  rupture  of  the 
membranes.  Labour  occurred  on  the  following  night,  when  a  small  but 
well-formed  foetus  was  expelled,  giving  no  other  indication  of  life  than 
a  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  umbilical 
cord.  It  was  resuscitated,  and  cried  as  strongly  as  a  child  born  at  the  full 
period  of  pregnancy.  It  weighed  less  than  two  pounds,  and  was  exactly 
twelve  inches  in  length.  It  swallowed  some  nourishment,  but  died  about 
twelve  hours  after  birth.  The  pupillary  membranes  of  the  eyes  were 
entire;  the  testicles  had  not  descended;  the  head  was  well  covered  with 
hair.  The  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  hair,  indicated  a 
foetus  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months  ;  but  as  it  is  asserted  that  the 
period  of  gestation  is  accurately  given,  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  premature  development.  There  was  clearly  nothing 
in  the  organization  of  this  child  to  have  prevented  its  growing  to  the  age 
of  maturity  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  viable.  ('Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July,  1844, 
p.- 266.)  Another  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  child  born  at  five  and  a  half 
months  survived  its  birth  between  three  and  four  hours.  ('  Med  Gaz.'  vol. 
19,  p.  165.)  Routh  reports  a  case  in  which  a  child  born  at  this  uterine 
age,  i.e.  five  and  a  half  months,  lived  for  eighteen  days.  The  child  was 
very  small  and  weakly  :  its  weight  was  not  taken.  The  duration  of 
pregnancy  was  twenty-two  weeks  and  two  days,  or  five  lunar  months  and 
sixteen  days.  The  child  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  its  birth,  with 
symptoms  of  atrophy.    ('  Obst.  Trans.'  1872,  vol.  13,  p.  132.) 

On  a  trial  for  child-murder  (Beg.  v  West,  Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848), 
a  midwife  was  indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child,  by  bringing  about 
the  premature  delivery  of  a  woman  when  she  was  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  in  this  instance  lived  five  hours 
after  its  birth.  Capuron  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  child  was  born  at 
the  sixth  and  a  half  month  of  pregnancy  ;  and  at  the  time  he  reported  the 
case,  it  was  two  years  old,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  In  another 
instance  a  child  Avas  born  at  the  same  period,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ten 
years.  ('  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouch.'  pp.  162,  208.)  (See  another  case,  '  Med. 
^az.  vol.  32,  p.  623.)    Capuron  considers  that  a  child  boi^  at  the  180th 
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day,  01-  at  the  sixth  month  after  conception,  may  be  sufficiently  mature  to 
live.  I.e.  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to  presume  it  was  illeo-itimate 
merely  because  it  had  survived  its  premature  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
born  before  the  sixth  month,  with  sufficient  maturity  to  live,  this  fact, 
although  by  no  means  a  proof,  affords,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  presumption 
of  its  illegitimacy.  Of  eight  cases  of  children  bom  living  (by  abortion) 
at  the  .sixth  month.  Whitehead  states  that  seven  perished  within  six  hours 
after  birth,  and  only  one  attained  to  the  age  of  ten  days.  ('  On  Aboi-tion,' 
p.  249.) 

Riittel  attended  a  married  woman,  who  was  afterwards  delivered  of 
a  living  child  in  the  fifth  iiwnth  of  her  pregnancy :  the  child  survived 
its  birth^  for  twenty- four  hours.  He  delivered  another  woman  of  twins, 
in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  :  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  con- 
tinued alive  for  three  hours,  its  life  being  indicated  only  by  the  visible 
pulsation  of  the  heart— there  was  no  perceptible  respiration.  This  fact 
corroborates  the  remarks  made  elsewhere,  as  to  life  without  active  respira- 
tion (see  Infanticide)  ;  it  has  also  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  proofs  of 
life  in  reference  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.  (Cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer;  and 
JBroclc  V.  Kelhj,  pp.  207,  209.)  In  another  instance  of  the  birth  of  male 
twins,  at  the  sixth  nionth,  each  weighed  three  pounds.  Riittel  saw  them  a 
year  after  their  birth,  and  they  were  then  two  healthy  strong  children. 
(Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p.  241.)  Barker  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  female  child  was  born  at  the  158th  day  of  gestation,  or  twenty-two 
weeks  and  four  days  after  intercourse.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  child 
corresponded  with  the  period  at  which  it  was  born :  it  weighed  one  pound, 
and  measured  eleven  inches  in  lejigth.  It  had  only  rudimentary  nails, 
and  very  little  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and 
remained  closed  until  the  second  day ;  the  nails  were  hardly  visible  ;  the 
skin  was  shrivelled.  The  child  did  not  suck  properly  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month,  and  did  not  walk  until  she  was  nineteen  months  old. 
"When  bom,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  a  box,  and  placed  before  the  fire.  Three 
and  a  half  years  afterwards  this  child  was  in  a  thriving  state  and  healthy, 
but  small,  weighing  twenty- nine  pounds  and  a  half.  ('  Med.  Times,' 
Sept.  1850,  p.  259  ;  also  Oct.  12,  p.  392.)  Annan  reported  a  case  in  which 
a  child  was  born  between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  lived  for  a  period  of  four  months  and  eight  days.  It 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  when  seven  days  old.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  9, 
1848,  p.  304.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Outrepont  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.' 
vol.  6),  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  could  not 
have  exceeded  twenty-seven  weeks.  The  child  (a  male)  weighed,  when 
born,  one  pound  and  a  half,  and  Avas  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The 
skin  was  covered  with  down  and  much  wrinkled ;  the  limbs  were  small ; 
the  nails  appeared  like  white  folds  of  skin,  and  the  testicles  had  not 
descended.  It  breathed  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  by  great  care  its  life 
was  preserved.  It  is  singular  that  its  development  was  very  slow  until  it 
had  reached  a  period  which  would  have  corresponded  to  the  forty-second 
week  of  gestation.  Outrepont  saw  the  child  when  it  had  attained  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  it  then  appeared  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  eight 
years.  The  only  remarkable  point  about  the  case  is  the  length  of  time 
which  the  child  lived.  In  one  case  ('Lancet,'  Aug.  23,  1851,  p.  177),  a 
child  born  at  six  months  and  ten  days  w^as  thriving  satisfactorily  when 
four  months  old.  (See  also  'Med.  Times,'  Feb.  16,  1850,  p.  129.)  A 
o-entleman  of  a  well-known  family  in  Scotland  was  undoubtedly  born 
before  the  seventh  month.  When  first  bora  the  child  weighed  three 
pounds.  As  a  child  he  was  not  expected  to  live,  but  he  grew  up  a  small 
strong  man,  capable  of  great  mental  and  bodily  exertion.    He  died  from 
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natural  causes  at  about  tbe  age  of  42.    His  bead  throughout  life  was  large 


"  Scf  it''is°e^stbH5;ed  that  children  born  at  the  seventh,  and  even  at 
or  aW  the  sixth  month,  may  be  reared,  and  that  the  fact  o  their  sur- 
01  .j^g        ars  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  illegitimacy.  In 


7nvZ\C  auv  iudo-meiit  on  these  occasions,  we  are  bound  to  look  less  at  the 
T)eiS,d°at  which'a  child  is  born,  than  at  the  marks  of  development  about 
the  body.  A  case  reported  on  p.  247  is  corroborative  ot  this  view. 
Bonnai-  published  a  tabulated  view  of  112  cases  of  premature  births 
of  living  children,-the  dates  of  gestation  extending  from  the  120th 
to  the  910th  day.  Among  these  cases  35  children  died  withm  the  first 
twenty-four  hours ;  13  more  before  the  completion  of  one  week  ;  1  ^  six 
weeks  •  4  in  four  months.  The  following  lived,  or  were  living  at  the  date 
of  the  report :— 1,  seven  and  a  half  months  ;  8,  from  one  to  two  years  ;  1, 
thi-ee  and  a  half  years ;  6,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  6  to  adult  age ;  5  lived, 
not  stated  how  long.    ('  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation,  l«b5, 

^  The  medico-legal  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
case  known  as  the  Kinghorn  case :— In  1835  an  investigation  (fama  clamosa) 
took  place  before  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  certain 
reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minister  of  the 
district.  His  marriage  took  place  on  March  3rd,  1835,  and  bis  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  female  child  on  Aug.  24th  following— i.e.  174  days,  or 
nearly  six  calendar  months  after  the  marriage — and  the  child  continued  to 
live  until  March  20th,  1836.  When  born  it  was  very  weak,  and  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  accoucheur,  and  others  who  saw  it,  was  decidedly 
immature.  The  bii-th  of  a  living  child,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  sur- 
viving for  so  long  a  period,  led,  however,  to  the  report  that  there  must 
have  been  intercourse  between  the  parties  previously  to  marriage :  it  was 
contended  that  the  period  was  too  short  for  the  child  to  have  been 
begotten  in  wedlock.  Hamilton,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Pres- 
bytery, said  that  his  own  experience  was  opposed  to  the  probability  of  a 
child  bom  at  the  sixth  lunar  month  surviving  (the  time  in  this  case  was 
six  lunar  months  and  six  days)  ;  bat  he  referred  to  two  cases,  in  which 
children  born  under  similar  circumstances  had  survived  their  births  for  a 
long  period.  In  one  the  lady  was  delivered  -within  five  lunar  months 
(twenty  weeks)  after  the  marriage,  and  Pitcairn  and  others  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  had  been  begotten  within  wedlock :  in  the  other,  a 
woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  nineteen  weeks  after  conception,  and  it  lived 
a  year  and  a  half.  Thatcher,  who  examined  the  child,  in  the  case  here 
I'eported,  nineteen  days  after  its  birth,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  might 
have  been  begotten  on  or  after  March  3rd;  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  reared,  in  the  premature  state  in  which  it  was  born  on 
Aug.  24th  following,  was  no  objection  to  this  opinion.  He  considered  the 
complaint  made  against  the  minister  groundless.  The  case  went  through 
several  appeals,  and  was  not  finally  decided  until  May,  1839,  Avhen  the 
libel  was  found  not  proven,  and  the  defendant  was  absolved  from  censure. 
Many  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion  :  the  majority  of 
them  were  strongly  in  favour  of  this  having  been  a  legitimate  and  prema- 
ture birth.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  92 ;  also  '  Med.-Cliir.  Rev.'  vol.  31, 
p.  424.) 

Although  not  connected  with  the  medical  part  of  the  case,  it  should  be 
obsei-ved  that  the  character  of  the  parties  was  free  from  all  suspicion,  that 
no  concealment  had  been  practised  by  them,  and  that  no  preparation  had 
been  made  for  the  early  birth  of  the  child.  There  were,  it  is  true,  unusical 
marks  of  develojyment  about  the  child,  considering  the  earlji  period  of  its 
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birth ;  yet  these  were  not  sufficient,  anymore  than  the  fact  of  its  survivintr 
to  induce  the  behef  that  it  had  been  begotten  out  of  wedlock.  One  case 
lias  been  already  mentioned  in  which  a  child,  born  at  a  still  earlier  period 
survived  several  houi-s,  and  others  in  which  children  born  rather  later  lived 
for  two  and  ten  years.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  impute 
illegitimacy  to  offspring,  or  a  want  of  chastity  to  parents,  merely  from  the 
tact  of  a  six-months'  child  being  born  living  and  sur^dving  its  bii-th.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  justifiable  medical  grounds  for  adopting  such  an  opinion,. 

a,  fact  clearly  brought  out  by  a  question  put  to  Campbell,  the  chief 
medical  witness  in  favour  of  the  alleged  antenuptial  conception.  In  his 
examination-in-chief  he  admitted  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  case  of  a 
six-months'  child  who  had  survived  for  several  days.  He  was  then  required 
to  say  whether  he  could  assign  any  reason  why,  if  after  such  a  period  of 
gestation  it  is  possible  to  prolong  life  for  days,  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
extend  it  to  months.    He  could  give  no  satisfactory  reply. 

The  great  injury  which  may  be  done  by  speculative  medical  opinions, 
such  as  those  given  against  the  chastity  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these 
proceedings,  will  be  apparent  from  the  record  of  a  case  which  occun-ed 
to  Halpin,  in  1845.  A  healthy  woman,  set.  34,  the  mother  of  five  children, 
was  delivered  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  of  a  female  child.  It 
was  rolled  in  flannel,  and  laid  in  a  warm  place.  Contrary  to  expectation 
the  child  survived,  sucked  vigorously,  and  was  healthy  in  every  respect. 
The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  head  was  very  imperfect,  and  the 
sutures  were  broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  middle  finger  being  laid  between 
them,  while  the  f  ontanelles  were  of  correspondingly  large  size.  The  weight 
of  the  child,  on  the  fourth  day  after  birth,  was  two  i^ounds  thirteen  ounces, 
and  on  the  thirty-fourth  day  three  pounds  seven  ounces.  The  child  was 
alive  and  well  when  last  seen  on  March  4th,  i.e.  four  months  after  birth  : 
she  then  weighed  eight  j^ounds  eight  ounces.  After  this  Halpin  lost  sight 
of  her,  as  the  mother  left  that  part  of  the  country.  ('  Dublin  Quart.  Jour.' 
May,  1846,  p.  563  ;  see  also  Barker's  case,  ante,  p.  248.)  If  the  facts  of 
these  cases  be  compared  wdth  those  of  the  Kanghorn  case  (p.  249),  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  were  no  just  medical  grounds  for  the  allegation  that  in 
the  latter  the  child  had  been  begotten  out  of  wedlock.  In  these  two  cases,, 
six-months'  children  were  li^ang  and  healthy  after  four  months  and  three 
and  a  half  years,  respectively :  in  the  Kinghoim  case,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  child  must  have  passed  the  sixth  month  of  uterine  life,  because  it  had 
survived  seven  months.  In  Halpin's  case  the  child,  four  days  after  birth,, 
weighed  two  jjounds  thirteen  ounces — a  six-months'  child  rarely  exceed- 
ing two  pounds :  in  the  Scotch  case  it  was  considered  that  it  must  have 
been  much  beyond  the  sixth  month,  because  a  fortnight  after  its  birth  it 
weighed  three  pounds.  These  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  miich 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  appearances  presented  by  children  as  positive 
evidence  of  the  stage  of  uterine  life  Avhich  they  are  supposed  to  have 
attained. 
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CHAPTER  69. 


TFOITIMACT-EVIDEIfCE  FKOM  THE  STATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT-CAK  FULLY  DEVE- 
LOPED CHiIdREN  BE  BOKN  PKEMATURELT  P-PEOTRACTED  BlilTHS-LOKC 
PEEIODS  OF  GESTATION-LONGEST  PERIODS  YET  KNOWN-PERIOD  NOT  FIXED 
BT  LAW— LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

Uvidence  from  the  state  of  development.-The  fact  that  a  child  born  at  time 
months  is  mall,  and  resembles  in  size  and  weight  a  seven  or  eight-months 
S  c  nnot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  illegitimacy  It  has  been  already  stated, 
S  children  born  at  the  fnll  period  vary  considerably  m  size  and  weight ; 
vet  although  small,  there  are  commonly  about  them  the  appearances  of  com- 
ilete  development.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  features  If  there  is 
a  general  want  of  development  of  the  body,  and  if  certain  foetal  peculiarities 
remain— as,  for  example,  the  pupillary  membrane,  or  if,  m  the  male,  tne 
testes  do  not  occupy  the  scrotum— these  facts  lead  to  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  child  has  not  reached  the  full  period.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
child  is  born  with  the  full  signs  of  maturity  about  it,  at  ov  under  seven 
months  from  possible  access  of  the  husband,  then  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  illegitimate.  In  the  Kinghorn  case  (p.  249),  the 
child  was  more  developed  than  such  children  commonly  are  at  a  similar 
period  of  uterine  life,  but  the  differences  were  slight.  The  great  pro- 
gressive stage  of  development  is  considered  to  be  during  the  last  two 
months  of  gestation— the  changes  which  the  foetus  undergoes  are  greater 
and  more  marked  at  this  than  at  any  other  time.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  an  eight-months'  child  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  born  at  the  ninth  month.  If  the  body  of  a  child  is  large  and 
fully  developed,  it  would  in  a  general  way  be  considered  to  have  been  born 
at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  any  opinion  which  had  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  seven-months'  child,  would  be  attributed  to  some 
mistake  in  the  calculation.  Beck  states  it  as  barely  possible  that  a_  child 
born  at  seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  considered 
mature,  yet  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  remark,  that  the  assertion  is 
most  frequently  made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  The  important  question,  however,  is — Has  a  really  seven- 
months'  child  ever  been  born  so  developed  as  to  be  mistaken  by  an  expe- 
rienced person  for  one  that  was  mature  ?  He  adduces  no  case  of  this  kind 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  coiTCctness  of  his 
statement,  that  a  mature  child,  bom  hefore  seven  full  months  after  inter- 
course, ought  to  be  considered  illegitimate :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  this  position,  consistently  with  the  above  admission,  for  a  child 
may  acquire  premature  development  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  as 
well  as  at  the  seventh  month. 

The  following  case,  in  reference  to  development  (at  seven  months),  is 
well  calculated  to  show  the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  child,  and  to 
corroborate  the  views  adopted  by  physiologists  respecting  the  means  of 
determining  the  period  of  uterine  life  which  the  foetus  may  have  reached : 
— a  woman  was  maiTied  on  April  7th,  1846,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child  at  7  p.m.  on  Oct.  19th  following,  the  period  of  gestation 
being  equal  to  195  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  infant  cried 
strongly,  and  lived  until  9  o'clock  the  following  morning ;  the  skin  was 
of  a  deep  pink  or  rose-colour,  beautifully  soft  and  covered  with  a  fine 
down.  The  pupillary  membranes  were  absent,  and  the  pupils  were  well 
formed;  the  nails  were  complete;  the  testicles  had  not  descended  into  the 
scrotum ;  the  length  of  the  body  was  fifteen  inches,  and\its  weight  two 
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pounds  eight  ounces.  Its  weight,  and  the  non-descent  of  the  testicles,  at 
once  referred  it  to  a  uterine  age  of  seven  months.  In  addition  to  the  other 
characters  assigned  to  childi-en  born  at  the  seventh  month  (see  Infanticide^) 
it  may  be  observed  that  children  at  this  uterine  age  do  not  so  readily  take 
the  breast  as  those  which  have  reached  the  ninth  month,  and  their  power 
ot  sucking  is  much  more  feeble. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  which  the  power 
ot  a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  of  uterine  age  from  the  appearance 
ot  a  child  at  birth,  between  the  seventh  and  ninih  months,  has  been 
seriously  called  in  question.  In  Stone  v.  Stone  and  Appleton  (1864)  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  husband  went  to  India  in  Aug.  1859,  and 
i  Q^t  lie  returned  to  England  in  May,  1861,  and  joined  his  wife  on  May 
Ibth.  The  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fall-grown  child  on  Jan.  2nd,  1862, 
and  the  delivery  at  this  date  was  assumed  to  be  conclusive  proof  of 
adultery  on  her  part.  She  was  attended  by  a  medical  man,  who  deposed 
that  in  his  opinion  the  child  was  full-grown,  i.e.  a  nine-months'  child. 
Another  medical  man,  who  saw  the  child  two  or  three  days  after  its 
birth,  also  considered  it  to  be  fall-grown.  In  comparing  the  date  of 
possible  access  of  the  husband  with  the  date  of  birth,  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion would  be  229  days,  or  seven  weeks  and  two  days  short  of  the  average 
period.  The  medical  question  was,— Could  this  be  the  child  of  the 
husband?  On  the  part  of  the  wife,  it  was  alleged  that  the  child 
was  a  seven-months'  child  prematurely  born,  and  more  than  usually 
developed  for  its  age  ;  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  in  her  previous 
deliveries  the  children  had  been  prematurely  born.  The  evidence  of 
•obstetric  experts  was  also  called  to  prove  that  any  medical  opinion  based 
on  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  child  was  of  no  value.  Tyler  Smith 
and  Richards  were  examined,  in  order  to  show  that  children  of  between 
seven  and  eight  months  were  frequently  the  same  in  appearance  and  in 
size  as  children  born  at  the  full  period  of  nine  months,  and  that  any 
opinion  formed  fi-om  the  inspection  of  a  child  after  its  birth  as  to  the  date 
of  its  conception,  was  very  fallacious.  They  stated  that  out  of  a  number 
of  cases  an  experienced  physician  would  be  able  to  say  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty in  the  majority,  whether  a  child  was  a  seven  or  eight  or  nine-months' 
child,  but  he  would  jorobably  be  mistaken  in  several  cases  ;  and  they  stated 
their  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  mentioned  cases  in  sujoport  of  them. 
They  also  said  that  illness,  bodily  weakness,  and  mental  anxiety  tended  to 
produce  premature  delivery,  and  that  a  woman  who  had  once  been  pre- 
maturely delivered  had  a  tendency  to  premature  delivery  if  she  afterwards 
became  pregnant.  Tyler  Smith  said  that  the  data  on  which  a  j  udgment 
could  be  formed,  varied  so  much  that  no  positive  or  rehable  opinion  could 
be  given.  If  the  reputation  of  a  lady  depended  on  his  opinion,  in  such  a 
case  he  should  refuse  to  give  it,  and  if  he  did  give  an  opinion  at  all  it 
would  be  with  so  many  reservations  and  exceptions  that  there  would  be  no 
certainty  in  it.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  husband,  finding  that 
the  wife  had  been  guilty  of  adultery ;  therefore  that  this  was  not  the  child 
of  the  husband,  i.e.  it  was  not  a  seven -months'  child. 

In  another  case  (Wool  v.  Wool,  March,  1865)  the  adulterous  inter- 
course was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  May,  1864,  and  a  child  was  born 
on  Jan.  1st,  1865,  giving  246  days  (or  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day)  for 
gestation,  i.e.  about  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  average  period.  The  child 
was  19^  inches  long ;  its  weight  was  six  pounds ;  the  hair  was  fine  and 
long ;  the  nails  reached  to  the  finger-ends ;  the  testicles  were  in  the 
scrotum ;  the  features  were  well-developed  ;  the  skin  was  reddish-coloured, 
but  the  muscles  were  not  so  firm  as  in  mature  children.  This  degree  of 
development  is  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  children  born  at  the  full  time,  but 
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+•^0        not  inconsistent  with  the  period  of  gestation  above- 
tS-r  u t  eight  calendar  months  :  it  therefore  falls  nnder 

hotS^^^th  author  we    ^^^^^^^^^  Toi 

an  alleged  |ef  «^,86l!  a^a  child  was  born  on  July  26th,  1862,  a 
place  upon  Nor.  yth  '  rj.^^  ^^-^g^  1,^^  the  appearance 

T  .lure  chUd  The  cLusel  for  defendant  admitted  that  a  child 
of  a  mature  cn  weeks  before  maturity,  might  be  as  large 

S'o^ebrnaT  the 'ninth  month,  but  he  denied  _  that  it  would  be  so 
Perfectly  developed  in  all  its  parts.     This  distinction  is   not  generally 
Admitted :  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  Simpson,  who  gave  evidence 
ItZ  trial  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  he  said  that  full  size  was 
o-enerally  combined  with  full  development;  and  he  farther  stated  that 
ft  was  ao-ainst  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  children  should  be  born  full- 
o-rown  even  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  term  of  gestation,  which  he  faxed 
at  nine  calendar  months  and  a  week.    According  to  this  view,  if  impreg- 
nation took  place  on  Nov.  9th,  1861,  the  day  of  probable  delivery  would  be 
a  week  after  the  9th  of  the  following  August,  i.e.  Aug.  16th.    Hence,  as 
the  child  was  actually  born  in  a  mature  state  on  July  26th,  this  was 
thi-ee  weeks  before  the  usual  term ;  and  therefore  impregnation  from  some 
other  person  had  probably  taken  place  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  period 
assigned  by  the  woman  (Whalley).     Simpson  considered  it  to  be  as 
rare°that  a  child  should  be  born  full-grown  three  weeks  before  the  usual 
period,  as  that  a  man  should  attain  one  hundred  years  of  age.    ('  Rep.  of 
the  Trial  of  Brovitvich  v.  Waters,'  1863,  p.  33.)    There  are  not  many 
medical  witnesses,  however,  who  Avould  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  last 
three  weeks  of  gestation  there  are  such  marked  changes  in  the  body  of  a 
child  as  to  render  this  difEerence  in  time"  always  perceptible,  or  who  would 
venture  to  bastardize  a  child  or  convict  a  woman  of  adultery  because,  when 
born  at  the  259th  day  after  intercourse  the  child  had  about  it  the  usual 
appearances  of  maturity.    This  would  be  equal  to  affirming  that  variations 
in  size  might  take  place  at  the  ninth  but  not  at  the  eighth  month  of  gesta- 
tion.   But  facts  are  adverse  to  the  theory.    Riittel  has  met  with  several 
instances  in  which  women  have  been  delivered  two  and  even  three  weeks 
before  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  term  (280  days),  and  the  children 
were  as  perfectly  developed,  to  all  appearances,  as  other  children  which 
had  been  born  at  the  full  period. 

A  case  was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  1846  (Rargrave  v.  Hargrave). 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  he  was  the  child  of  John  Hargrave,  deceased ; 
the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  same 
mother,  but  not  the  son  of  John  Hargrave.  The  evidence  in  supi^ort 
of  the  illegitimacy  was,  as  usual,  partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  The 
husband  and  wife  had  been  separated  for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the 
birth  of  this  child,  and  he  chiefly  resided  in  France.  The  wife  resided  in 
London,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  adulterous  intercourse  with  another  person. 
The  plaintiff  was  born  on  Nov.  18th,  1836  ;  and  it  was  argued,  for  the 
defendant,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
except  at  periods  which  would  fall  far  short  of,  or  go  much  beyond,  the  limits 
of  human  gestation.  The  defendant  alleged  that  the  husband  was  absent 
from  London  fi-om  Oct.  1835  to  about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  1836  :  hence,  in  order  that  the  child  should  have  been  begotten  by 
him,  this  must  have  been  a  case  either  of  tliirteen  months'  or  seven  months' 
gestation.  The  former  supposition  was  out  of  the  question:  it  became, 
therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  this  child  when  l^orn  was  mature, 
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or  whether  ifc  bore  about  it  the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  child  On 
this  point  there  was  no  satisfactory  medical  evidence.  The  deliverv  had 
taken  place  ten  years  before— the  practitioner  who  had  attended  the  female 
had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances— he  could  not  even 
remember  the  sex ;  and  the  only  fact  to  which  he  could  depose  was,  that 
when  the  child  was  born  he  observed  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance 
J""^  ^'^f'^  ^'"^"^  children ;  and  he  said  that  there  was  bat 

iittle  difterence  between  a  seven-months'  child  and  a  nine-months'  child 
and  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other.    No  observation  was  made  as  to 
the  descent  of  the  testicles  or  other  peculiarities ;  and,  in  short  it  remained 
as  a  mere  presumption  whether,  from  the  attention  of  the  Avitaess  not 
having  been  particularly  drawn  to  its  condition,  the  child. was  not  in  fact 
mature.    Additional  evidence  was  produced  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  to 
show  that  the  husband  had  been  in  London  at  other  periods  than  those 
alleged  by  the  defendant.    Thus,  it  was  stated,  by  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  he  was  there  in  Feb.  1836  (making  the  period  thirty-nine  weeks  and 
three  days),  again  on  March  3rd  (making  it  259  days  or  thirty-seven 
weeks),  and  again  on  May  3rd  (making  it  198  days  or  twenty-eight  weeks 
and  two  days).  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  Tindal,  C.J.,  thi-ew  out  the  latter 
period,  and  directed  them,  if  they  believed  the  evidence,  and  that  there  had 
been  possibility  of  access  at  either  of  the  two  former  periods,  to  find  for 
the  plaintiif.    According  to  the  medical  evidence,  whether  the  time  was 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  calendar  months,  it  would  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  child.    A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff, 
establishing  his  legitimacy ;  but  there  was  so  much  doubt  about  the  case 
that,  in  Nov.  1846,  Lord  Langdale  granted  a  new  trial,  making  at  the 
same  time  the  following  remarks  : — '  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  difl&cult 
to  determine,  and,  but  for  rules  and  presumptions  of  law,  it  would  often  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.    A  child  born  of  a 
married  woman  is  presumed  by  law  to  be  legitimate,  but  this  presumption 
may  be  removed  by  evidence.    It  is  not  enough,  however,  in  order  to  rebut 
it,  that  suspicious  circumstances  should  be  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
show  circumstances,  such  as  impotency  or  absence,  from  which  it  would 
clearly  appear  that  sexual  intercourse  could  not  have  taken  place.    It  is 
difficult  to  conclude  against  legitimacy,  in  the  absence  of  this  evidence, 
where  some  association  has  continued  between  the  parties,  so  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  intercourse.    If  the  husband  and  another  man  had 
had  opportunities  of  intercourse,  whatever  might  be  the  probabilities,  no 
evidence  could  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  husband  was  not  the  father  of 
the  child.    Evidence  against  legitimacy  ought  to  be  strong,  distinct,  satis- 
factory, and  conclusive.    In  the  present  case  it  appears  that  the  husband 
had,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff,  usually  resided  in 
France,  but  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  England  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  he  had  had  occasional  interviews  and  communication  with  his 
wife ;  and  whether  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  plaintiff,  was  the  question  at  issue.    The  plaintiff  was  born 
on  Nov.  18th,  1836,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  husband  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  intercourse  with  his  wife  in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  England  at  particular  times,  viz. 
January,  March,  April,  and  May  in  that  year,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  Avas 
intra  quatuor  maria.    Then  the  question  is,  Avhether,  although  he  was  in 
Eno-land,  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  had  intercourse  with  his  wife.  Two 
witnesses  have  said  they  saw  a  person  go  into  Mrs.  Hargrave's  house  in 
the  latter  part  of  1835  or  beginning  of  1836,  and  in  Feb.  1836,  and  that 
she  had  afterwards  said  that  that  person  ivas  her  husband.    In  March, 
1836,  Mr.  Hargrave  was  at  a  tavern,  and  informed  the  waiter  that  lie 
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would  brin-  his  wife  with  him  next  time.    He  accordingly  came  in  May 
Tv!  o  WW  «r>d  thev  lived  together  as  man  aud  wife.    The  keeper  of  the 
7        IfL  Mn    as  he  used  to  be  there  several  times  a  year,  and  had 
::rMrs  Ha.^^^^^^^^^    the  house  with  him;  but  he  did  not  know  what 
lady  was\vith  him  in  1836.    Then  it  as  a^t  proved  that  the  visitor  in 
Februlry  was  the  husband,  nor  that  Mrs.  Hargrave  was  the  pei^on  Avho 
>vent  to  the  hotel  with  him  in  May.    Thex;e  was  no  concealment^  however, 
made  bv  the  wife  of  her  pregnancy  or  of  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff  ;  and  six 
or  seven  months  after  his  birth,  his  mother  had  him  baptized  by  the  name 
of  John  Robert  Hargrave,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Hargrave.    I  find 
nothino-  in  the  circumstances  of  the  separation,  or  m  the  character  or 
conduc°t  of  Hargrave,  which  renders  intercourse  in  any  degree  improbable, 
nor  does  the  alleged  course  of  life  of  either  make  any  difference.   Even  the 
alleo-ed  adultery  of  the  wife,  if  proved,  would  not  affect  the  question  ;  and 
if  I°vvere  bound  to  decide  on  the  present  state  of  facts,  I  wpuld  decide  m 
favour  of  the  legitimacy.    As,  however,  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  case 
aud  there  may  be  additional  evidence  produced,  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  new  trial,  although  I  do  not  agree  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made.    I  am  the  more  inclined  to  grant  this,  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  latterly  some  doubts  about  the  verdict  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence.    ('Law  Times,'  'Nov.  21,  1846.)    At  the  second 
trial,  in  1848,  direct  evidence  was  adduced  by  the  defendant  to  show  that 
the  husband  was  absent  during  the  first  two  periods  ;  and  as  it  was  admitted 
on  both  sides  that  the  child  was  mature,  the  period  of  the  end  of  April  or 
beg-inning  of  May  was  considered  to  be  inconsistent  vsdth  its  being  the  off- 
spring of  the  husband,  since  this  allowed  only  of  a  seven  months.'  gestation. 
Williams,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury — 1st,  whether  entire  absence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  at  the  only  two  periods  at  which  he  could  in  the  course  of  nature 
have  been  the  father  of  the  child,  had  been  clearly  proved  ;  and  2nd,  if 
not  proved,  and  they  thought  that  the  husband  might  have  had  access  to 
the  wife,  whether  from  the  evidence  he  had  availed  himself  of  those  oppor- 
tunities.   The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  thus  finding  the 
plaintiff  illegitimate.    As  if  to  show  the  great  uncertainty  attending-  suits 
of  this  kind,  from  conflicting  evidence  or  the  suppression  or  concealment 
of  material  facts,  a  third  trial  took  place  on  the  same  issue  in  1850,  when 
a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff,  again  establishing  his  legitimacy, 
and  thus  restoring  him  to  the  position  which  he  held  by  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  at  the  first  trial. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  development,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  obstetric  experts  affirming  that  such  a  degree  of  maturity  may  in 
some  exceptional  cases  be  acquired  at  seven  months^  gestation  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  child  at  birth  from  one  born  at  the  full 
period ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstetric  experts  of  equal  experience 
assert  that  it  is  against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  children  should  be 
fiill-grown  even  only  three  weeks  before  the  usual  term.  If  the  latter 
view  were  correct,  there  could  be  no  difiiculty  in  deciding,  from  appear- 
ances, whether  a  child  had  reached  the  seventh  or  the  ninth  month  of 
gestation. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (Uterine  age — Infanticide),  some  cases 
are  related  which  prove  that  at  the  ninth  month,  children  are  occasionally 
born  of  a  size  and  weight  greatly  exceeding  the  average.  Thus  a  nine- 
months'  child  has  been  born  weighing  eighteen  pounds  and  measuring 
thu-ty-two  inches,  whereas  the  usual  weight  is  from  six  to  seven  pounds, 
and  the  length  eighteen  inches.  In  such  an  exceptional  case,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  had  the  child  come  into  the  world  at  the  seventh 
month,  it  would  then  have  appeared  to  the  accoucheur  to  h^ve  reached  the 
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full  term     As  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  such  an  exception  is  likelv  to 

7t  '^f  -f  ^^^^^^        question  arises,  a  witness 

will  be  bound  to  admit  that  a  seven-months'  child  may  be  born  of  th& 
average  size  and  weight  of  a  nine-months'  child,  or  to  give  some  vaUd 
reason  for  the  fact  that  gi-eat  variations  in  si^e  and  weight  may  occur  at 
the  ninth  but  not  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  If  the  child  is  a  male 
and  the  testicles  are  found  in  the  scrotum,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  It  has  passed  the  seventh  and  even  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life, 
(bee  Infanticide.)  The  differences  of  opinion  among  obstetric  experts  iix 
reterence  to  this  question  admit  of  an  explanation.  All  will  agree  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  seven-months'  child  might  be  distinguished  from  a  nine- 
months'_  child,  unless  the  latter  was  a  twin ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  variations  in  development  take  place  at  the  full  term, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  variations  from  occurring  at  the  seventh 
and  eighth  months  of  gestation.  Hicks  has  seen  a  child  born  seven  months 
after  marriage  as  large  as  at  the  full  term ;  but  this  child  might  really 
have  been  born  at  the  full  term.  In  order  to  determine  this  point  by  un- 
exceptional facts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  a  series  of  cases  of 
impregnation  from  one  intercourse  in  which  the  children  were  born  seven 
rnonths  after  such  intercourse,  and  were  proved  to  have  had  the  average 
size  and  weight  of  mature  children. 

When  the  facts  are  such,  that  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  husband  it 
must  be  a  six-months'  child,  and  it  is  born  mature,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able ground  to_  doubt  its  illegitimacy.  This  question  was  raised  in  the 
Exchequer  Sitting  (Jan,  1847),  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of 
Eager  v.  Grimivood.  The  action  was  one  for  seduction ;  and  the  principal 
witness  in  the  cause  on  being  cross-examined,  stated  that  she  was 
first  connected  with  the  defendant  a  few  days  before  ChiMstmas,  1845, 
and  that  the  birth  of  the  child  took  place  in  the  June  following — i.e. 
in  about  six  calendar  months.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  child 
appeared  to  have  been  full-groAvn,  the  Chief  Baron,  assuming  the  statement 
of  the  dates  to  be  correct,  intimated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained,  as  the  foundation  of  it  was  the  loss  of  serAdce, 
arising  from  the  defendant's  intercourse  with  the  daughter,  and  her  subse- 
quent confinement,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  the 
father  of  the  child  in  question.  The  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  A  rule- 
for  a  new  trial  was  granted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  had, 
from  confusion  in  giving  her  testimony,  made  a  mistake  in  the  period.  A 
similar  question  may  arise  in  cases  of  divorce,  and  the  fact  be  received  as. 
proof  of  the  act  of  adultery.  In  the  case  of  Maclean  (House  of  Lords,. 
March,  1851),  it  was  proved  that  the  earliest  intercourse  which  could  have 
been  had  with  the  husband  was  on  Dec.  22nd,  1847 ;  while,  according  to- 
the  medical  evidence,  the  child  was  born  on  July  6th,  1848,  thus  gi^dng  a 
gestation  of  only  197  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks  and  one  day,  assuming 
the  husband  to  have  been  the  father;  but  the  child  was  a  full-grown  nine- 
months'  child.  This  fact  was  received  as  a  proof  of  adultery  on  the  part 
of  the  wife.  Wachs  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  to  be  legitimate  must- 
have  been  begotten  196  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks  before  birth ;  but  the 
child  was  fully  developed  and  mature.  It  appeared  like  a  nine-months' 
child,  and  it  was  denied  that  it  could  have  been  the  result  of  a  conception 
of  only  196  days.  (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  2,  77.)  In  Heathcote's 
case  (March,  1851),  it  was  proved  that  the  husband  returned  on  Nov.  24th, 
1849,  and  the  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fall-grown  and  mature  child  on  May 
18th,'  1850,  an  interval  of  only  175  days.  This  was  also  taken  as  proof  of 
the  alleged  adultery.  In  EaiuJcins's  case  (May,  1852),  it  was  proved  that 
there  had  been  no  access  of  the  husband,  owing  to  his  absence,  between 
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May  16tli,  1850,  and  March  23rd,  1851.  A  fall-grown  and  mature  child 
-was  born  on  Jtine  2nd,  1851 :  hence,  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husband, 
o-estation  must  have  been  extended  to  a  year  and  sixteen  days,  or  reduced 
to  a  period  of  only  seventy-one  days.  This  was  taken  as  clear  proof  of 
adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  case  that  the 
husband  had  slept  with  his  wife  after  his  return,  even  up  to  five  minutes 
of  the  time  of  her  delivery,  without  suspecting  his  wife's  pregnancy ;  and 
her  female  attendant,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  daily,  did 
not  observe  any  alteration  in  her  personal  appearance.  This  created  a 
little  diflBculty  in  the  case;  but  it  merely  serves  to  show,  either  that  a 
visible  prominence  of  the  abdomen  is  by  no  means  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  the  pregnant  state,  or  that  it  may  be  very  easily  concealed. 

Protracted  births.  Long  periods  of  gestation. — The  questions  connected 
■with  retarded  gestation  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  in  legal 
medicine.  That  gestation  may  be  retarded  or  protracted  beyond  the 
fortieth  week  is  now,  probably,  not  disputed  by  any  obstetric  writer  of 
reputation.  Some  accoucheurs  have  denied  it,  because  they  have  not  met 
mth  such  cases ;  but  the  medico-legal  relations  of  such  questions  do  not 
depend  upon  the  solitary  experience  of  practitioners.  It  is  only  by  the 
accumulation  of  well-ascertained  facts  from  all  authentic  sources  that 
medical  knowledge  can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  law ; 
otherwise,  owing  to  the  mere  accident  of  a  witness  not  having  met  with 
any  exceptional  instance,  a  Court  may  be  entirely  misled  in  its  judgment 
by  trusting  to  his  opinion.  It  is  the  more  important  to  attend  to  this, 
because  most  of  the  cases  involving  questions  either  of  contested  legitimacy, 
or  the  chastity  of  females,  turn  upon  protracted  rather  than  upon  premature 
dehvery. 

In  works  on  midwifery  will  be  found  authentic  reports  of  cases  in. 
which  gestation  continued  to  the  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty- third,  and 
even  to  the  forty-fourth  week.  Murphy  regards  301  days,  or  forty-three 
weeks,  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.  ('  Obstet.  Eep.'  p.  4.)  Lee  met 
with  a  case  in  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  pregnancy  lasted  287  days  : 
the  labour  did  not  take  place  until  forty-one  weeks  after  the  departure  of 
the  husband  of  the  lady  for  the  West  Indies.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  917.) 
"William  Hunter  met  with  two  instances  in  which  gestation  was  protracted 
until  the  forty-second  week.  Montgomery  met  with  a  case  in  which 
delivery  did  not  ensue  until  between  the  forty-second  and  forty-fourth 
weeks.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  646.)  Merriman  published  a  table  on 
the  subject' of  protracted  gestation,  on  which  the  most  experienced 
accoucheurs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying.  Of  114  pregnancies,  calcu- 
lated by  him  from  the  last  day  at  which  the  women  menstruated, 'and  in 
wluch  the  children  appeared  to  be  mature,  the  following  were  the  periods :  

In  the  37th  Aveek.  ..      .  .3 

38th     „  ...  13 

»    39th     „  ...  14 

»    40th    „  ...  33 


In  the  41st  week  .       .  .22 

„    42nd    „  ...  15 

43rd    „  ...  10 

44th    „  ...  4 


In  another  well-marked  case,  birth  occurred  forty-four  weeks  precisely 
atter  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  f  j 

From  these  results  Merriman  considers  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
women  gestation  is  completed  in  the  fortieth  week  from  the  cessation  of  the 
bv  T,;!''!!'^    "!^*  i?        P'^*""^  forty-first.    In  the  evidence  given 

on  wi^  rt"'"''  ^  S°'''''  1825,  the  case  of  longest  protraction 

habTt  of  1  ^y^f.able  to  rely  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  who  was  in  the 
The  lnrl  ^""T}^^  ^^'^  '^^y  °^  lier  monthly  period  ceased. 

VOL  if        delivered  309  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  one  day,  from 
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the  time  at  wliicli  she  supposed  that  she  had  conceived.    lu  another  case 
the  period  was  303  days,  or  forty-thi-ee  weeks  and  two  days  from  the 
termination  of  the  last  monthly  period.    It  was  objected  to  this  evidence 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  conception,  and,  as  the  female 
might  have  really  conceived  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  expected  return 
of  menstruation,  twenty-eight  days  (or  four  weeks)  should  be  deducted 
from  the  periods  assigned  hj  the  witness.    Admitting  the  validity  of  this 
objection — and  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  based  is  indisputable — it  followed 
that  the  longest-protracted  case  observed  by  Merriman  might  have  really 
been  only  a  case  of  ordinary  gestation  extending  to  forty  Aveeks  and  one 
day.    An  objection  of  this  kind  may  of  course  be  successfully  urged  in  law 
to  any  inference  from  a  calculation  so  made,  and  it  was  thus  that  in  the 
Gardner  Peerage  case  the  medical  evidence  failed  to  render  it  certain  that 
gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  support  the  legitimacy  of  the 
claimant.    It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  full  allow- 
ance for  possible  error  ;  and,  in  calculating  the  pregnancy  from  the  last 
day  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  to  deduct  the  interval  of  menstruation, 
if  known,  and  at  least  twenty-eight  days  if  unknown.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  these  cases  of  contested  legitimacy  the  offspring 
is  commonly  the  result  of  a  single  intercourse.    The  date  of  conception 
is  therefore  fixed  within  limits  already  described  {ante,  p.  242)  ;  and  a 
comparison  can  be  instituted  only  between  the  period  of  gestation  thence 
deduced,  and  the  periods  taken  in  other  cases  which  are  equally  free  from 
any  error. 

A  healthy  woman,  jet.  30,  had  borne  three  childi-en,  the  youngest  being 
4  years  old.  She  had  menstruated  regularly  up  to  the  third  week  m 
June  •  the  menses  then  stopped  without  any  apparent  cause.  Her,  dehvery 
took  place  323  days  after  their  last  appearance.  AUowmg  that  impregna- 
tion occurred  at  the  intermenstrual  period,  this  would  make  the  gestation 
309  days  •  or  assuming  that  impregnation  did  not  occur  untd  twenty-eight 
days  from  the  date  of  the  last  mensti-uation,  this  would  make  the  period 
295  days  or  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day.  Murphy  furnished  some  tacts 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Out  of  182  cases,  in  which  special  enqumes 
were  made  of  the  women,  the  deliveries  took  place  from  the  date  ot  the 
last  appearance  of  the  menses  at  the  following  periods  m  weeks,  ihe 
details  are  given  in  his  '  Rep.  of  the  Obstet.  Practice  of  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp. 
for  1844 '  :— 


In  the  33rd  week 
34th  „ 
36th  „ 
37th  „ 
38th  „ 
39th 


5 

3 

6 

11 

12 

)  months)  . 

24 

In  the  40th  week  . 
„  41st  „  . 
„  42nd  „  . 
„  43rd  „  . 
„  44th  „ 
.    45th  „ 


25 
32 
25 
19 
9 
11 


The  most  protracted  of  the  cases  in  his  table  was  No  182;  ;vliere  the 
period  of  gestation  was  329  days,  or,  deducting  twenty-eight  days  (the  ascer- 
tained me^nstrual  interval),  301  days,  or  forty-three  weeks-.e.  three  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  period.  Hedrich  mentions  the  case  of  a  -o-an  wW  h^ 
attended  in  her  first  labour,  who  was  delivered  on  the  309 tli  day  atbei 
intem^ul^^  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  July  1845.)  Beck  reports  a  case  m 
which  gestation  was  alleged  to  have  been  protracted  to  313  days,  or  forty- 
four  weeks  and  five  d^ys  ;  and  Murphy  describes  two  cases  which  fell 
Wer  his  own  obseryation,  in  one  of  which  gestation  was  earned  to  314 
Jlr,  the  Xr  to  324  days.  ('  Obstet.  Rep.'  1844.  He  subsequently  met 
with  a  hirSe  in  ;\ic^^^  maW  due  allo^vance  for  all  the  usual  sources 
of  error  in  the  calculation,  gestation  occupied  a  period  of  323  days.    Fo.n  ei 
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reported  in  his  work  on  '  Human  Pregnancy,'  a  case  in  .vMch  gestation  is 

said  to  have  «f  ^^^^^^^^^J^;^^^^         to  America  on  May  6th,  1864,  was  con- 
The  wife  of  J  l^^^^g^g^^^^  •    322  days  after  the  departure  of  her  husband, 
fined  on  ^^^^f^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^  four  ox-  five  children,  and  her  character  was 

The  woman  1ml  ^Jf  f  ^^^^^^  ,^^ture  and  well-formed,  the  mother  a 
uniformly  good,    ine  inid  .uckHno-  a  child  when  her  husband 

W:  ?rr?iiir:f '^thf  hSsband?  on  Wg  informed 
of  the  facts  the  man  said  he  was  wilHng  to  give  his  wife  the  benefit 
of  any  reasonable  doubt,  bat  otherwise  he  would  not  return  home,  or 
fcknowlele  the  child  as  his.  As  this  case  did  not  exclude  a  possible 
S  of  aclurtery,the  opinion  given  was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  legitimacy 
When  the  cases  involve  such  unusually  long  periods  of  gestation,  we  must 
look  ^th  great  suspicion  on  all  the  alleged  facts.  We  must  take  nothing 
for  -ranted.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  this  woman  had  tad  mter- 
fonrle  with  some  man  about]  June  20th,  1864,  than  that  this  child  was 
beo-otten  by  the  husband  in  the  month  of  May  previously.  According 
to°the  observations  of  Marphy  and  others  the  time  is  not  impossible, 
but  unless  the  facts;  absolutely  exclude  subsequent  intercourse,  the  case 
proves  nothing  as  to  protracted  gestation.  A  healthy  woman  ^t.  Sb, 
stated  that  she  expected  her  confinement  to  take  place  m  bept.  Itibb.^  ine 
menses  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  Dec.  1855,  and  she  quickened  m  the 
beginning  of  April,  1856.  About  the  middle  of  Sept.  (i.e.  on  the  283rd 
day  datino-  from  the  last  menstruation),  Chattaway  was  summoned  to 
attend  her,  and  he  found  her  labouring  under  severe  false  pains  ;  there  was 
also  a  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  Avith  blood.  The  case  went  on  until  Nov. 
19th,  1856,  Avhen  the  patient  Avas  deHvered  of  a  female  child  of  the  average 
size.'  It  Av'ould  thus  appear,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation, 
that  deducting  tAventy-eight  days  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses, 
gestation  Avas  protracted  in  this  instance  to  330  days,  or  forty-seven  weeks 
and  one  day.  Carey  has  reported  ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  293)  the  case  of  a 
primipara,  set.  32,  Avhose  gestation  extended,  as  he  believed,  to  350  days. 
This  Avas,  hoAvever,  a  matter  of  inference  from  circumstances  which  might 
admit  of  another  interpretation. 

These  cases,  assuming  the  facts  to  have  been  correctly  observed  and 
reported,  meet  the  objections  taken  to  the  medical  evidence  in  the  Gardner 
Peerage  case.  All  women  may  not  have  such  unusually  protracted^  preg- 
nancies— indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  no  two  Avomen  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  and  that  two  successive  pregnancies  in  the  same  woman  are  rarely 
alike  in  duration.  Then,  again,  some  medical  men  may  not  have  met  with 
protracted  cases ;  but  the  fact  being  clearly  ascertained,  must  be  accepted, 
unless  we  doubt  the  credibility  of  reporters,  well  qualified  to  observe 
and  having  no  conceivable  motive  to  misrepresent  the  medical  facts 
which  came  before  them.  The  advocates  of  a  fixed  and  limitable  period 
differ  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  each 
must  either  take  his  OAvn  experience  for  the  final  decision  of  this  question, 
or  it  must  be  allowed  that  men  of  equal  powers  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience Avith  themselves,  have  met  Avith  cases  which  have  gone  beyond 
their  own  fluctuating  limits. 

Protracted  cases  of  gestation  are  always  open  to  the  objection,  either 
that  the  menstrual  function  may  have  been  suspended  from  some  hidden 
morbid  cause,  one  or  tAvo  months  befoi'e  the  actual  date  of  conception,  or 
that  there  may  have  been  some  error  in  the  calculation  by  Avhich  the  period 
has  been  determined.  If,  however,  the  objection  be  admitted  under  these 
•circurastances,  it  would  be  only  equally  just  to  admit  that  in  any  given 
case  the  ordinary  and  so-called  fixed  period,  calculated  from  the  cessation  of 
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raenstrnation,  is  based  on  a  fallacy.  The  menstrual  function  may  have' 
accidentally  ceased,  or  continued  for  several  intervals  after  conception,  and 
thus  a  coiTesponding  change  shoiild  be  made  in  fixing  the  ordinary  period 
of  gestation.  This  view  of  the  question  implies  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  evidence  of  the  actual 
duration  of  pregnancy,  Avhether  natural,  premature,  or  protracted.  Hicks 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  appeared  to  be  pro- 
tracted to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  months.  There  Avas  every  reason  tO' 
believe  that  this  woman  had  become  pregnant  during  the  absence  of  the 
menses,  their  suspension  having  taken  place  some  time  before  intercourse  ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  explanation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  alleged 
protracted  gestation. 

The  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  must  be  either  taken  or- 
I'ejected  altogether  as  evidence  :  if  taken,  we  have  no  right,  in  alleged  pro- 
tracted cases,  to  refer  the  suppression  to  disease,  for  the  sake  of  shortening 
the  period,  when  in  ordinary  cases  we  do  not  refer  its  continuance  to 
disease,  because  this  would  tend  to  lengthen  it :  if  rejected,  it  :^vould  be  in 
the  highest  degi-ee  unjust  not  to  give  to  a  claimant  the  beneficial  presump- 
tion of  his  having  been  born  legitimate,  when  the  cases  adduced  in  evidence 
against  his  claim  are  actually  based  upon  a  precisely  similar  mode  of 
calculation. 

It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  protracted  cases  recorded  by  different 
obsei-vers  have  depended  upon  mistakes  being  made  in  the  calculation  of 
the  period,  since  this  calculation  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
adopted  in  cases  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in 
the  one  case,  there  would  be  in  the  other :  if  an  error  in  the  exception, 
there  would  be  an  en-or  in  the  rule.  Either  the  average  term  of  pregnancy 
is  wrongly  calculated  by  most  accoucheurs  at  the  thirty-eighth  or  fortieth 
week,  or  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  extend  occasionally  to  the  forty- fourth 
or,  admitting  these  protracted  cases,  to  the  forty-sixth  week.  But,  even 
setting  aside  the  obvious  answer  to  an  objection  of  this  nature,  some  of  the 
cases  observed  were  instances  of  impregnation  from  a  single  intercourse  ;  • 
and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  interval  for  conception,  the  general 
inference  would  not  be  affected,  and  no  fallacy  would  have  arisen  in  such 
cases  of  protraction  from  mistakes  dependent  on  the  cessation  of  menstrua- 

*^°"some  instructive  papers  on  this  subject  were  published  by  Reid.. 
('Lancet,  Sept.  3  and  10,  1853,  pp.  205  and  235.)  The  conclusions^  at 
which  he  arrived  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  views  of  Muriahy  regardmg 
the  great  duration  of  pregnancy.  He  states  that  an  accidental  arrest  of 
the  menstrual  discharge  may  take  place  for  three,  four,  or  many  successive 
periods  while  impregnation  may  have  occurred  at  any  time  during  this 
suspension  Under  these  circumstances,  a  calculation  based  on  the  date 
of  the  suspension  of  the  discharge  would,  of  course,  be  erroneous  ;  and  the 
number  of"  days  which  elapse  after  the  last  menstrual  appearance  is  not 
therefore,  any  proof  oi  the  real  extent  of  gestation  in  otherwise  doubtful 
cases.'  in  one  case  which  he  reports,  labour  occurred  294  days  after  men- 
struation, but  278  days  after  intercourse;  in  a  second  287  days  atter 
menstruation,  but  276  days  after  intercourse-;  "^^  ^81  day.s  aftei 

menstruation,  but  277  days  after  intercourse;  and  m  a  fourth,  294  dajs 
after  menstruation,  but  279  only  from  the  earbest  possible  time  of  concep- 
tion (intercourse).  It  will  be  perceived  that  while  the  dates  from  inter- 
coiirse  varied  slig-htly,  those  from  menstruation  varied  considerably  In  a 
case  reported  by  Montgomery,  the  last  menstruation  was  on  Oct.  18th.. 
?mmZrt  on  (fntercoiu-se  ?)'took  place  on  Nov.  10th,  and  pa-  -i  ion 
Mlowed  on  Aug.  17th.    The  interval  between  intercourse  and  parturition, 
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was  thus  280  clays,  and  between  the  last  menstruation  and  parfcuritioA  it 

±teiclb  ' -g^j^ea  observer  on  this  mucb-disputed  question. 

tI:Z-'1  "X.  of  pregnancy  is  not  altogether  a  fi.ed  period  : 
it  var  es  somewhat  in  the  human  female,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  orders  of 
anrmals  2  This  deviation,  however,  is  not  to  any  great  extent :  the  only 
oXt.  data  of  calculation  are  those  dependent  on  the  hioivn  hme  of  ooncexj- 
rlTJtTJcourse  ?)  3.  The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when 
rilat^    f^^^^  is  abo/t  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a  range  of 

ft^m  270  to  280  days.  4.  There  is  no  full  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  ges  a- 
t  r  having  been  prolonged  beyond  293  days      5    The  French  Code 

whTch  allows  300  day«,  ^^J  ^«  ^■^g^"^^'^^  ^«  I^^TS  "^^^^^^^ 
neriod  must  generally  serve  as  our  guide  m  default  of  some  exact  know- 
ledo-e  •  it  is,  however,  of  ten  fallacious,  and  is  only  a  means  of  approximation 
to  the  probable  time  of  parturition.  7.  The  fortieth  week  after  the  last 
appearance  of  the  menses  is  the  most  likely  period,  and  the  forty-hrst  week 

Duncan  ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1854,  v.  9,  p.  230)  di-aws  the  following 
conclusions  regarding  the  duration  of  pregnancy:—!.  That  the  interval 
between  conception  and  parturition  (the  real  duration  of  pregnancy)  has 
not  been  exactly  ascertained  in  any  case.  2.  That  the  average  interval 
between  insemination  (intercourse)  and  parturition  (commonly  called  the 
duration  of  pregnancy)  is  from  275  to  278  days.  3.  That  the  average 
intervals  between  the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition  have  no  standard 
length,  but  vary  within  certain  limits.  4.  That  while  absolute  proof  of  the 
prolongation  of  real  pregnancy  beyond  its  usual  limits  is  still  deficient, 
there  is  evidence  to  establish  the  probability  that  it  may  be  protracted 
beyond  such  limits  td  the  extent  of  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Reid,  that  he  admits 
a  variation  of  23  days,  i.e.  from  270  days  (the  shortest  period)  to  293  days, 
the  longest  known  to  himself  from  a  single  intercourse.    (See  p.  239.) 
There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  variation  should  not  be 
even  greater  than  that  which  is  here  assigned,  and  why  the  duration  of 
pregnancy  might  not  extend  occasionally  to  296  and  even  to  301  days.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  individual   experience.     An  accoucheur  who 
admitted  a  variation  of  23  days,  and  who  had  known  gestation  to  be  pro- 
tracted to  the  293rd  day  after  intercourse,  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  a 
chikl  illegitimate  merely  because  it  had  been  born  on  the  296th  or  the 
300th  day  after  the  possible  access  of  the  husband.    Duncan  places  his 
average  fi'om  one  set  of  cases  at  275  days,  and  from  another  set  at  278  days ; 
but  he  allows  that  gestation  may  be  extended  four  weeks  beyond  these 
limits.    Taking  the  shortest  period  and  adding  to  it  28  days,  this  would 
make  a  possible  extension  of  gestation  to  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks 
and  two  days.    There  is  no  doubt  a  limit  to  gestation,  but  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  fix  it ;  hence  we  find  obstetric  writers  of  repute  adopting  periods 
which  have  no  point  of  agreement  among  thernselves.    Some  stop  short  at 
280  days ;  others,  like  Reid,  fix  the  maximum  yet  known  at  293  daj'S  ; 
Murphy  allows  from  his  experience  at  least  324  days;  and  Meigs  con- 
sidera  that  gestation  may  be  continued  to  twelve  months,  or  365  days. 
('Obstct.  the  Science  and  the  Art,'  1849,  p.  194.)    The  fact  is,  the  term  has 
not  yet  been  fixed  even  approximately  by  medical  science  :  hence,  in  <a 
disputed  case,  other  circumstances  must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  lead  a 
Com-t  of  Law  to  a  safe  decision.    It  is  at  present  hopeless  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  medical  opinions  which  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of 
pregnancy  in  the  human  female.    There  is,  indeed,  only  one  point  on 
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whiclL  all  raocTern  observers  agree,  namely,  fcbat  tlie  jjei-iocl  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days,  but  that  it  is  liable  to  variation  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  but  little  understood. 

It  bas  already  been  observed  (ante,  p.  242)  that  the  date  of  intercourse 
does  not  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  conception,  and  according  to  some 
authorities  all  evidence  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation  is 
untrustworthy.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  menstrual  period  must 
generally  serve  as  a  guide  in  default  of  more  certain  criteria.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  curious  fact  that  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  is  taken  by 
some  physicians  as  a  guide  (in  married  life  with  constant  intercourse),  so 
long  as  gestation  does  not  extend  beyond  280  days ;  Avhile,  supposing  it  to 
extend  to  300  days,  they  will  assume  that  some  other  cause  than  pregnancy 
must  have  led  to  an  earlier  suppression,  and  thus  to  an  error  in  the  calcula- 
tion. There  may  be  no  more  evidence  of  suppression  from  a  morbid  cause 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the  period  of  280  days  may  therefore 
be  as  much  based  on  error  as  the  period  of  300  days.  It  is  strange  that 
writers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  making  facts  square  with  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, do  not  perceive  that  they  must,  in  fairness,  either  reject  altogether 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  or  admit  it  adversely 
to  their  own  views,  in  cases  in  which  the  facts  connected  with  the  cessation 
have  been  as  carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  others  as  by  themselves. 

Period  of  gestation  not  fixed  hy  law.— In  all  cases  of  contested  legitimacy, 
the  question  respecting  the  duration  of  gestation,  when  it  arises,  is  left 
entirely  open  by  the  English  law.    The  French  law  allows  300  days, 
and  the  Prussian  law  301  days  ;  but  no  period  has  been  fixed  by  English 
jurists  within  which,  or  beyond  which,  a  child,  if  born  in  Avedlock,  will 
he  presumed  to  be  illegitimate.    The  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  would 
be  founded,  quoad  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  on  the  opinions  of  experts 
selected  for  the  occasion,  and  each  case  would  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits.     Precedents  can  have  but  little  influence  on  these  occasions 
because  a  Coui-t  may  think  fit  to  pronounce  illegitimate,  on  non-medical 
grounds,  a  child  born  in  the  thirty-eighth  week  of  gestation,  while  it 
may  decide  that  another  was  legitimate  that  had  been  born  m  the  tortj - 
third  week.     By  some  law  authorities  forty  weeks  (or  280  days),  anil 
by  others  forty-three  weeks  (or  301  days),  have  been  taken  as  the  uUwiicm 
tempus  pariendi;  but  as  the  period  of  human  gestation  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  legal  dictum,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  Courts  to  act  upon  this 
as  a  rule.    Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  in  some  extreme  cases  that  the  law  may 
fairly  interpose,  and  pronounce  for  a  reasonable  limit.    -In  tlie.  case  oi 
Zterall       Golterall  ^Consistory  Court,  July  1847),.  -^^^^^^^^^^ 
during  the  marriage,  and  the  husband  proceeded  against        wife  ±oi  a 
divorce  on  the  -rormd  of  adultery.    The  main  proof  was  based  on  the  fact, 
hItTn  order  to'-iave  been  the  chk  of  the  husband,  * J  ^l^-^^-^g^^^^^ 
after  twelve  months^  gestation.    The  husband  left  lus  .^^J  ^^^^^^^^ 

Wales,  and  was  absent  for  that  period  of  time  -^^^^^^^P^^^lb/^^^J^ 
The  judge  (Lushington),  without  entering  into  the 
tracted  gestation,  upon  proof  of  this  allegation,  at  o^ce  pronounced  for  tbe 
divorce."  Such  a  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  ^^.Pf  f  Jg^",? 

;ratttther  had  been  absent  frU  England  eleven  -onths  and  six  day^ 
before  the  child  was  born,  and  on  this  evidence  the      ^^^^^.^  .^^^^j^^^ 
missed.    A  husband  and  wife  had  parted  on  Jan.  23rd,  1858  tbe  Ims^^^^^^ 
i-lr+n  the  West  Indies.    A  child  was  born  on  Dec.  29th  following  7. e. 
days  (or  forty-eTght  ^  and  three  days)  from  the  time  at  which 

irhuTband  pa^'ted  fr?m  the  wife.    The  child  died,  and  a  claim  was  made 
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.  .  „;«fTr  -fnr  n  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  tbe 

on  a  life-insurance  society  for  ^  societ/ refused  payment,  on  tbe 

parents  on  account  or  ,  ...  ,  r^j^  author's  opinion  was  adverse 
^•ound  that  tl^e  «V  Jb  o  tbfal^^^^^^^  testation,  and  tbe  state  of  tbe  cbild 
t\t%trwe"ed  :u£eni\"o%rove  tbat'it  was  not  tbe  cbild  of  tbe 

^"^iTAndertm  v.  GMs  (1834),  it  was  decided  tbat  a  cbild  born  ten 
n^onths  or  aW  forty-two  weeks)  after  intercourse  witb  tbe  busband 
months  (01  -J^.^       ^  l^gen  already  returned  establishing  tbe 

r'.-  of  tbe  plJntffi ;  and  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  set  tbis 
ttrZn'otttZncl.-Von  tbe  plea  Wt  tbe  offspring  was  iUegiti- 
mate'  bSaule  it  bad  been  born  at  so  long  a  period  after  possible  access 
Tappeared  tbat  tbe  mother  of  tbe  plaintiff,  for  some  time  before  and  at 
the  period  of  the  birth,  bad  been  Hying  in  adulterous  intercourse  ;  and  that 
about      7>wnths  before  tbe  bir^tb  of  this  child  she  bad  bad  a  private  inter- 
view witb  her  busband,  when  it  was  assumed  that  there  bad  been  access 
but  the  parties  did  not  meet  afterwards.    Before  tbe  adultery  they  had 
lived  together  two  years  without  having  had  issue;  and  m  the  present 
instance  the  child  was  born  after  a  period  of  forty-two  ^veehs—iacbs  which 
were  considered  to  establish  its  illegitimacy.    The  opinions  of  Uarke 
and  other  medical  men  were  adduced  at  the  trial,  and  these  limited  the 
extreme  period  of  gestation  to  forty  weeks ;  but  they  at  tbe  same  time 
declared  tbat  the  subject  was  involved  in  great  uncertainty,    ibe  V ice- 
Chancellor  considered  that  the  jury  at  the  trial  had  given  a  proper  verdict 
by  findincr  for  tbe  plaintiff's  legitimacy.    The  jury  were  not  to  decide  by 
whom  the  child  bad  been  begotten,  but  whether  it  could  ly  any  possibility 
be  the  cbild  of  the  busband.  With  respect  to  the  period  of  gestation,  there 
was  no  difficulty.     Clarke,  and  other  authorities,  confessed  that  the 
subject  was  involved  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and  that  the_  Faculty 
of  Medicine  knew  nothing  certain  about  it.    There  was  no  positive  evi- 
dence as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  tbe  cbild  was  born,  nor  on  which  tbe 
interview  between  tbe  husband  and  wife  took  place  :  therefore  this  would 
allow  of  tbe  period  of  gestation  being  reduced  to  about  forty-two  weejcs,  or 
less.    Tbe  legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff  was  in  his  opinion  legally  established. 
From  this  case  it  will  be  seen  tbat  a  child  may  be  affiliated  on  the  busband, 
although  tbe  wife  may  be  living  at  tbe  same  time  in  adulterous  intercourse 
with  another  person. 

Tew  trials  in  relation  to  legitimacy  have  excited  more  attention  among 
jurists  than  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  which  came  before  tbe  House  of 
Lords  in  1825.    A  full  account  of  the  medical  evidence  was  published 
by  Lyall.    ('Med.  Evid.  in  Gardner  Peerage  case,'  1827.)    Alan  Legge 
Gardner,  tbe  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  his  second  wife,  petitioned  to  have 
bis  name  inscribed  as  a  peer  on  tbe  Parliament  Roll.    The  peerage  was, 
however,  claimed  by  another  person,  Henry  Fenton  Jadis  alias  Gardner, 
who  alleged  tbat  be  was  the  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  his  first  and  sub- 
sequently divorced  wife.    It  was  contended  tbat  tbe  latter  son  was  illegiti- 
mate ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this  point,  the  evidence  adduced  was  partly 
medical  and  partly  moral.    Lady  Gardner,  the  mother  of  the  alleged 
illegitimate  child,  parted  from  her  husband,  on  board  of  his  ship,  on  Jan. 
30th,  1802.    Lord  Gardner  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  did  not  again  see 
his  wife  until  July  lltb  following.    The  child  whose  legitimacy  was 
disputed,  was  born  on  Dec.  8tb  of  that  year.    Therefore  the  plain  medical 
question,  taking  the  extreme  view,  was  whether  a  cbild  born  311  days 
{forty-four  weelcs  ayid  three  days,  from  Jan.  to  Dec),  or  150  days  (iivenfy- 
one  weelcs  and  tliree  days,  from  July  to  Dec.)  after  possible  intercourse, 
could  be  tbe  child  of  the  busband,  Lord  Gardner.    If  these  questions  were 
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answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  followed  that  this  must  have  been  either 
a  premature  or  a  protracted  birth.    There  was  no  pretence  that  it  was  a 
premature  case,  the  child  having  been  mat-are  when  born.    The  question 
then  was  reduced  to  this — Was  this  alleged  protracted  gestation  of  311 
days  consistent  with  medical  experience  ?    The  principal  obstetric  prac- 
titioners in  the  kingdom  Avere  examined  on  this  point.    Their  evidence 
was  conflicting,  but  a  majority  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  natural  gesta- 
tion might  be  protracted  to  a  period  which  would  certainly  cover  the  birth 
of  the  alleged  illegitimate  child.    On  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  Lady  Gardner,  after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  was 
living  in  open  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  Mr.  Jadis ;  and  on  this  ground 
Lord  Gardner  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  after  his  return.    He  subse-  ^ 
quently  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  the  claimant,  Alan  Legge 
Gardner.    It  was  contended  that  the  other  claimant  was  really  the  son  of 
Lady  Gardner  by  Mr.  Jadis.    The  decision  of  the  House  Avas  that  this 
claimant  was  illegitimate,  and  that  the  title  should  descend  to  the  son  of 
the  second  Lady  Gardner.    The  decision  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
based  on  moral  circumstances :  for  had  not  the  first  Lady  Gardner  been 
living  in  adultery  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  departure,  it  is  highly 
probable,  from  the  medical  evidence  bearing  strongly  that  Avay,  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child  would  have  been  admitted.     Again,  supposing 
the  child  had  been  born  two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  the  question  would 
have  resolved  itself  into  this  :— Who  had  begotten  the  child— the  husband 
or  the  adulterer?     This  could  not  have  been  decided,  and  then,  pro- 
bably, as  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Anderton  v.  Oibbs  (p.  263),  the  rule 
of  law  would  have  pronounced  the  husband  to  have  been  the  father. 
Morally  speaking,  the  decision  coiild  not  be  impugned,  but  medically 
speaking  it  assumed  that  gestation  could  never  be  protracted  to  the 
311th  day  after  probable  intercourse.     Considering  that  conception  is 
not  necessarily  the  immediate  result  of  intercourse  (p.  243),  and  that 
we  have  no  data  for  fixing  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence,  this 
decision  could  hardly  be  supported  on  medical  grounds.    We  should  not 
be  iustified  in  affirming  that  every  child  born  forty-four  weeks  and  three 
days  after  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  husband  was  ex  neces- 
sitate rei  an  illegitimate  child.    Of  the  seventeen  medical  experts  examined 
on  this  occasion,  five  supported  the  opinion  that  the  duration  ot  human 
pree-nancy  was  limited  to  about  nine  calendar  months,  t.e.  fi-om  thirty-nine 
to  forty  weeks,  or  from  273  to  280  days-or,  strictly  speaking  from  2/0  to 
280  days  ;  one  of  the  witnesses,  indeed,  said  from  265  to  280  days.  These 
witnesses,  of  course,  gave  a  negative  to  the  possibility  that  Henry  Fenton 
Jadis  alias  Gardner  could  have  been  the  product  of  311  days  gestation. 
On  the  other  side,  of  twelve  medical  men  who  seemed  to  agree  respecting 
the  above-mentioned  period  as  the  natural  term  of  gestation,  the  greater 
number  maintained  the  possihility  of  pregnancy  being  protracted  to  nine 
and  a  half,  ten,  or  even  eleven  calendar  months,  and  f  bnrn- 

— the  alleied  term  of  gestation,  at  which  the  counter-claimant  was  born— 
and  they 'thus  admitt^ed  the  possibility  that  H.  R  j-^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
might  be  a  ten  and  a  half  months'  child.  (Lyall's   Med.  Evid.  on  the  Dura 

n^tLxsit^Jc^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  period  of  less  than  300  days-the  time  allowed  of  trance 

and  Prussia-was  represented  as  falling  ^^^^     ^^"^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

could  be  legitimately  born.    An  -^^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  a  farmer,  to  recover  compensation  foi  the  Joss  oi  nis  u  „ 

It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  l^^^'^tf'     Hrdonld  Sft  th^^^ 
delivered  of  a  child,  of  which  he  was  the  father.    He  denied  that  tlie  cm 
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was  his,  among  other  reasons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  born  299  days  (or 
Lty-t^o  weeks  and  five  days)  after  intercourse.  No  medical  evidence  was 
•called  to  show  that  gestation  might  be  thus  far  protracted.  The  ury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  pronouncing^  an  opmion,  which 
is  borne  out  by  medical  experience,  that  the  defendant  might  have  been  the 
father  of  the  child,  although  forty -hoo  loeehs  and  five  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  access.    (' Lancet,' Aug.  1840.) 

In  a  well-marked  instance  of  gestation  from  a  single  intercourse,  noticed 
by  Reid  the  interval  was  293  days ;  and  by  referring  to  the  cases  of  Rigby 
and  Merriman,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  periods  of  gestation  from  a  single 
intercourse  have  varied  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  two  here  placed 
in  comparison  (p.  240).  The  following  case  was  tried  in  the  United  States 
in  1844  {The  Gommonioealtli  v.  Porter,  Cambria  county,  Pa.) .  _  The  facts 
were  somewhat  similar  : — The  defendant  was  indicted  for  fornication  and 
bastardy.  The  prosecutrix,  aged  23,  stated  that  she  had  had  intercourse 
with  the  defendant  on  Sept.  24th,  1842,  and  with  no  other  person  before 
or  subsequently.  She  was  delivered  of  a  child  on  Aug.  7th,  1843,  i.e.  after 
:B17  days,  ov  forty -five  weelcs  and  two  days'  gestation;  and  she  swore  that  the 
defendant  was  the  father  of  the  child.  The  menses  ceased  about  three 
weeks  after  intercourse,  and  they  only  appeared  again  slightly  about  five 
weeks  before  the  child  was  born.  At  this  time  she  had  pains,  which  con- 
tinued more  or  less  until  her  delivery.  She  first  knew  that  she  was  pregnant 
three  or  foui'  weeks  after  intercourse.  The  defence  was  that,  from  the 
period  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  defendant  could  not  have  been  the 
father  of  the  child.  He  therefore  merely  proved  his  absence,  and  that  he 
<lid  not  return  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  No  evidence  was  adduced 
to  impeach  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  woman.  It  was  proved  that  she 
had  always  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  that  she  had  been  seduced  by 
the  defendant  under  a  promise  of  marriage.  Rodrigue  deposed  that,  in  a 
practice  of  nineteen  years,  he  had  attended  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  mid- 
wifery, and  the  longest  period  of  gestation  which  he  had  known  was  ten 
months.  He  considered  the  pains  described  by  prosecutrix  to  have  been, 
the  commencing  pains  of  labour.  The  Court  charged  the  jury  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  medical  testimony  on  protracted  gestation,  and  they  retui-ned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  thereby  finding  that  the  defendant  was  the  father  of 
the  child.  It  transpired  that  a  wife  of  one  of  the  jurymen  had  during  one 
pregnancy  gone  ten  months.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  388.) 
Rodrigue,  who  reports  this  ti-ial,  states  that  a  case  subsequently  came  to 
his  knowledge  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  had  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  320  days. 

_  It  would  appear  that  the  question  of  protracted  gestation  is  fi*equently 
raised  in  the  United  States  under  these  circumstances.  Another  case  of 
bastardy  {Tlie  Oommomvealth  v.  Sooner)  was  tried  in  1846,  in  which  the 
alleged  duration  of  pregnancy  must  have  been  313  days,  or  forty-four 
weeks  and  five  days.  The  prosecutrix  deposed  that  she  had  had  intercourse 
^^+1,1-^^  defendant  on  March  23rd,  1845,  and  not  subsequently— a  fact 
established  by  the  evidence;  and. the  child,  a  large  healthy  male,  was 
proved  to  have  been  born  on  Jan.  30th,  1846.  Twelve  obstetric  physicians 
were  examined  on  this  trial.  Some  regarded  it  as  possible,  but  not  pro- 
oab  e,  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  reach  313  days  ;  various 
medical  works  were  quoted  on  the  subject.  The  Court  charged  the  jury 
tnat,  although  unusual  and  improbable,  this  length  of  gestation  was  not 
impossible ;  and  they  returned  a  verdict  finding  that  the  defendant  was  the 
rf^.  ^  T.  4th  Nov.  1846,  p.  296.)    In  the 

tW  Ti;  ?'^T  \'  f-^"""  (Vice-Chanc.  Court,  Feb.  18,  1852),  it  was  proved 
that  the  husband  left  his  wife  in  Madeira  in  Feb.  1849,  that  she  returned 
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to  England  in  August  following,  and  that  the  child  whose  legitimacy  was- 
contested  was  born  on  Jan.  8th,  1850.  It  was  contended  that  this  was  a 
case  of  protracted  gestation ;  and  the  evidence  of  several  medical  men,  to 
the  effect  that  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  330  or  even  336  days,  was. 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view  ;  in  this  instance  there  was  a  period  of  336 
days.  The  Vice- Chancellor,  having  referred  to  the  Gardner  Peerage_ca.se,. 
declined  to  make  a  decree  in  favour-  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff. 
('  Legal  Examiner,'  Feb.  21,  1852.) 

In  Ee7iouf  v.  Uden  (Q.B.  Feb.  1870),  an  action  was  brought  by  a 
milliner  against  defendant  for  seduction.     The  plaintiff  and  defendant 
met  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  it  was  admitted  that  an  intimacy 
had  existed  between  them.    The  defendant  left  the  island  on  April  15th 
1867,  and  did  not  return  to  it.    The  plaintiif  was  delivered  of  a  child 
on  Feb.  15th,  1868,  i.e.  307  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  minus  one  day, 
after  the  departure  of  the  defendant.  There  was  no  evidence  that  plamtiii, 
either  before  or  subsequently,  had  had  connection  with  any  other  person. 
On  tbe  part  of  defendant,  it  was  contended  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  father  of  the  child,  seeing  that,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  a 
period  of  gestation  of  over  300  days,  which  it  was  contended  was  physically 
impossible.    Upon  this  point  two  physicians  were  called  on  each  side. 
Tanner  and  Clark,  for  the  plaintiff,  declared  that  though  275  days  was  the 
nsual  period  of  gestation,  they  had  known  cases  of  297  or  300  days;  and 
there  were  in  medical  books  cases  of  still  longer  pei-iods.    On  the  othei; 
liand  Tyler  Smith  and  Barnes  were  called,  and  stated  that  m  their  beliet 
the  current  of  medical  opinion  ran  now  .strongly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  went  to  narx-ow  rather  than  extend  the  lim  ts  of  possible  gef^^^on  ; 
and  thouo-h  they  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  period  should  extend  to  300  days,  they  believed  it  so 
Crotable  as  to  be  practically  incredible     On  the  part  of  ^^LS  was 
Pn<,P  lately  decided  was  quoted  to  show  that,  even  although  the  child  was 
S  the  d'efS^^^^  he  had  incited  the  gir-1  to  ^--^ti^l 

roof  and  then  seduced  her,  the  mother  was  entitled  to  recover.  The  Loir 
CmTis  Ice^^^^^^^     in  this,  and  directed  the  juiy  tbat  the  -am  issue  du 

two  years.    ('  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  May,  1846,  p.  286.) 

It  wm  be  seen^by        foregoir^c^^  — .^^^^ 
of  contested  legitimacy  the  ^^^^f    P^^^^'^.a    when  this  is  proved,  the 
possibility  of  access  on       P-;^.",^^^^"^^^^^^^^^  withiii  the  hmits 

medical  question  arises,  whethei  ^^"^^j  ^  ^  instances,  children  have 
assigned  by  the  best  medical  ex^^^^^^^^^       I-  t^o  f'„,ty-one  weekn 

been  pi^nounced  legitxm.^^  ^       ,^ter  th. 

and  three  days,  and  the  othei  m  loi^y  allowed  where  gestation  was 

death  of  tl^^bnsbancL    Legii^^^^^  J854,  p  263) - 

probably  protracted  to  the  fo  •  1!,,'  ,.  of  naternity  has  been  made  in  a 
L  the  United  States,  a  '^^''''^'''l^ZZ  Z 

case  in  -^^Jeb  — -^ten^^^^^^^^^^  Jtlie  English 

loeaUhY.  Porter  V.2bb).  m-ounds.  where  it  was  pro- 
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in  one  case  paternity  was  denied  {Dyson,  p.  265)  because  it  liad  extended 
to  forty-eight  tveelcs. 

Gases  in  reference  to  proof  of  access.— In  the  case  of  Gojye  v  Gqw  (North 
Sprino-  Giro  1833)  an  action  was  brought  by  the  phamtrft  for  his  share  of  a 
leo-acv  to  a  part  of  which  he  declared  himself  entitled,  as  being  the  son  of 
the  deceased  testator's  brother.    There  was  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  ^va.s 
born  during  lawful  wedlock ;  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was  an  ille- 
o-itimate  child — therefore  it  remained  with  the  defendants  to  establish  his 
flleo-itimacy  by  evidence.    The  defendants  rested  their  case,  _  first,  on  the 
entry  in  the  parish  register,  which  represented  the  plaintilf  to  be  an 
illetntimate  child;  secondly,  on  non-access  between  the  husband  and  wife. 
The  husband,  having  separated  from  the  wife,  went  to  reside  ,  at  about 
fourteen  miles'  distance  from  her.    He  was  absent  for  several  years  ;  but 
it  was  contended  that  he  was  always  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wife. 
During  his  absence  the  wife  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  another  man, 
and  at  this  time  the  plaintiff  was  born ;  but  it  was  rendered  probable  that 
the  husband  had  visited  the  wife  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  It 
appears  that  both  the  woman  and  her  husband  regarded  this  child  as 
illegitimate ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's 
counsel,  to  put  in  declarations  to  that  effect.    But  the  Court  interposed ; 
and  Alderson,  B.,  said — 'Lord  Hardwicke  had  decided  that  the  m9ther 
could  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on  such  a  point,  as  she  could  not 
discharge  the  husband  of  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  and  a  fortiori  the  husband 
could  not  be  permitted  to  discharge  himself.    Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  both  decided  that  illegitimacy  could  be  proved  only  by  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  marriage,  or  by  proof  of  non-access  :  and  it  was  held, 
on  the  grounds  of  decency  and  morality,  that  the  parties  themselves  should 
not  be  a.llowed  to  prove  non-access  after  their  marriage.'    In  summing  up, 
he  further  observed  that — '  If  a  child  be  born  in  man-iage  during  the  life- 
time of  the  husband,  that  child  in  law  is  presumed  to  be  legitimate.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  is  the  youngest  child,  and  was  born  after  four  other 
children,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  reputed  father  :  and  he  is  in  law, 
therefore,  legitimate,  unless  the  fact  were  proved,  which  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  decide  upon,  viz.  that  the  husband  had  not  had  opportunities  of 
access.    If  a  husband  have  access,  and  others  at  the  same  time  have 
criminal  intimacy  Avith  his  wife,  still  a  child  born  in  such  a  case  is 
legitimate  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    But  if  the  parties  are  living  separate, 
and  the  wife  is  notoriously  living  in  open  adultery,  and  the  husband  have 
opportunities  of  access,  yet  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  these, — then  the  legitimacy  of  a 
child,  so  born,  could  not  be  established.'    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  finding  that  he  was  legitimate. 

From  this  case  we  learn  what  kind  of  evidence  the  law  requires  in 
order  to  establish  access  or  non-access.    In  order  to  defeat  the  legal  pre- 
sumption of  access,  where  husband  and  wife  are  living  near  to  each 
other,  something  more  than  mere  probability  of  non-intercourse  must  be 
adduced.    It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  wife,  while  separated  from  her 
husband,  was  living  in  open  adultery,  but  non-access  of  the  husband  was 
tar  trom  being  clearly  established.    On  the  contrary,  access  was  rendered 
VrQbabLe\)y  evidence  :  therefore  a  verdict  was  returned,  finding  the  plaintiff 
egitimate.    It  wiU  be  seen  that  very  little  value  is  set  on  baptismal 
egLstries  as  evidence  of  legitimacy,  or  the  contrary  ;  also  that  the  declara- 
lon  ot  a  parent  is  not  likely  to  be  received  by  a  Court  as  evidence  of  tho 
Illegitimacy  of  the  reputed  offspring. 

ihe  case  of  Morris  v.  Davis,  which  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  iu 
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1830,  was  a  suit  of  contested  legitimacy,  'which,  had  been  peuding  for 
eighteen  years ;  and  which  was  finally  left  by  both  parties  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  judgment  of  his  Lordship,  on  the  facts  and  on  the  law  of  the 
case.    The  plaintiff  was  the  son  of  a  Mrs.  Morris,  and  claimed  to  be  the  son 
•of  the  husband ;  but  it  was  contended  that,  although  born  in  wedlock,  he 
was  illeo-itimate.    The  husband  and  wife  had  voluntarily  separated,  but 
lived  for  many  years  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.    The  wife  was 
living  in  adultery;  and  fourteen  years  after  the  separation  from  her 
husband  this  child,  the  plaintiff,  was  born.    The  wife  saw  her  husband 
occasionally,  but  concealed  the  birth  of  the  child  from  him.    The  man  with 
whom  she  was  cohabiting  always  treated  the  cHld  as  his  own;  anclMr. 
Morris  remained  for  seventeen  years  in  ignorance  of  its  birth,  or  even  ot  its 
existence.    His  Lordship  said  the  question  was  one  of  fact,  and  not  ot  law . 
There  was  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  case,  owing  to  this— that  the  parties, 
although  separated,  were  proved  to  have  met  occasionally ;  there  was  tnere- 
fore,  unquestionably,  opportunity  of  access-but  it  so  }]fVf^f  ^J^^ 
none  of  these  meetings  would  correspond  witli  the  time  requisite  for  the  birth 
oftheihUd  to  render  it  legitimate.    This  fact  together  with  the  geneia^ 
bad  conduct  of  the  mother,  and  her  open  adulterous  intercourse,  led  Mm 
to  pronotce  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  illegitimate  c^d-that  he  was  .^^^^ 
the  son  of  Mr.  Morris.    In  the  case  of  Gurney  v.  Gwrney  (Yice-Chanc. 
Court,  May,  1863)  a  similar  question  arose,  but  the  f-'i-- ^^^^f  J^/g^*^^^^^ 
lished  that  there  had  been  no  access  in  the  interval  ^'^^'J^j,f''^^^f^^^^ 
the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  in  May,  1861.    In  the  ^^f^l^^l'^^'f^^^^^ 
(Feb  1862),  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  m  favour  of  the  legitimacy  ot  a 
child   although  the  husband  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  ^«yl;\^-°^^^^^ 
Sound  that  the  wife  visited  the  lunatic,  and  intercourse  might  have  taken 
place,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  keepers. 

made  by  such  person  was  that  the  husband  and  wite  neve^  ^e  ° 
within  "he  period  during  wHch,  ---^^^      *t  t^at  they  w 
have  been  to  make  the  child  the  child  of  both  or  that  J^JiXossible,  the 
either  in  company  or  under  ----f      J^^^^f  ^^^^  where 
onus  was  on  him  to  prove,  and  not  on  ^^^^^  ^^^3  c^urt  did  not 

evidence  was  brought  forward  to  P^'^T^^  g"*^^^'^^  must  be 

treat  the  matter  on  the  balance  of  P^^^^^^j^^^^^^^^  ^ot  procreated 

such  as  to  produce  a  Judicial  conviction  that  the  c^^^^^^^ 
by  the  husband.    The  question  the  pdge  Jad  to        ^^^^  left  in 

wis  whether,  having  considered  the  ^fj^^^']:;^^^^^  the  father  of  the 
such  a  state  as  to  convince  him  j^^^'^^t  that  there  was  an  impossi- 

child.    He  was  convinced,  ^^onj^e  whole  not  ,vith  his 

bility  that  the  husband  ever  c°"J^^^^^^^^^^^^  that  such  intercourse  never 
wife  (for  that  the  law  ^y^'y^^^^        '^^^'^when  the  child  must  have  been 
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CHAPTER  70. 

DISPUTED    PATERNITY— EVIDENCE    FEOM   LIKENESS— DOUGLAS   PEERAGE  CASE— 
PARENTAL  LIKENESS — AFFILIATION— POSTHUMOUS  CHILDREN. 

Disputed  Paternity.  Parental  likeness.— It  has  teen  stated  that  the  law 
does  not  pretend  to  determine  who  begat  a  child  when  it  has  been  bora 
durino-  wedlock.  But  medical  jurists  have  recommended  that  family  like- 
ness should  be  looked  to  on  these  occasions,— not  merely  a  likeness  in 
featiire  and  figure,  but  in  gesture  and  other  personal  peculiarities^ which 
'may  have  characterized  the  alleged  parent.  These  are  called  questions  of 
paternity :  they  seldom  occur  except  in  reference  to  cases  of  bastardy,  and 
when  tiiey  do  present  themselves,  the  evidence  thus  procured,  even  if 
afl&rmative,  is  properly  regarded  as  only  corroborative.  In  the  Tomishencl 
Peerage  case  (House  of  Lords,  May,  1843),  a  presumption  based  on  family- 
likeness  was  admitted  by  their  Lordships.  The  person  whose  legitimacy 
was  in  question,  was  sworn  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  bear  so  strong  a 
likeness  as  a  child  to  the  alleged  adulterer,  that  he  should  have  known  him 
among  five  hundred  childi^en. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Douglas  Peerage  case  (1767-9)  show  that 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  occasionally  of  some  importance.    The  peerage  was 
claimed  by  Archibald  Douglas — the  survivor  of  two  brothers  after  the 
death  of  the  alleged  parents,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.    The  claim  was 
disputed,  on  the  ground  that  the  appellant  and  his  deceased  brother  were 
supposititious  children.    Evidence  for  and  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
claimant  had  been  collected  from  every  quarter,  and  after  it  had  been  most 
minutely  sifted  and  criticized,  the  case  came  on  for  judgment,  in  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  on  July  7th,  1767.    So  important  was  the  cause 
deemed,  that  the  fifteen  judges  took  eight  days  to  deliver  their  opinions. 
The  result  was  that  seven  of  the  judges  voted  in  favour  of  the  identity  or 
legitimacy  of  Archibald  Douglas  alias  Stewart,  and  seven  against  it :  the 
Lord  President,  who  had  the  casting-vote,  agreed  with  the  latter,  thus 
fni-nishing  one  among  numerous  instances  that  judges  as  well  as  doctors 
can  differ  with  precisely  the  same  facts  before  them.    An  appeal  from  this 
decision  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  which  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Session  was  reversed  in  1769,  and  Archibald  Stewart  (or  Douglas) 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  previous  holder  of 
the  title.    Much  stress  was  laid,  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  these 
children,  on  the  fact  that  they  closely  resembled — the  one  Sir  John  and 
the  other  Lady  Douglas.    The  resemblance  was  said  to  be  general ;  it  was 
evident  in  their  features,  gestures,  and  habits.    Lord  Mansfield,  in  deHver- 
mg  judgment,  made  the  following  remarks,  which  comprise  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  subject : — '  I  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an  argument 
of  a  child  being  the  son  of  a  parent,  and  the  rather  as  the  distinction 
between  individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  discernible  than  between 
other  animals.    A  man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  sees  two 
laces  exactly  alike ;  and  in  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  every  man 
may  be  knoAvn  from  another.   If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there 
may  be  a  difl:"erence  in  the  voice,  gesture,  or  other  characters,  whereas  a 
lamily. likeness  runs  generally  through  all  of  these:  for  in  everything 
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there  is  a  resemblance,  as  of  feature,  voice,  attitude,  and  action.'  This 
kind  of  evidence  has  heen  strongly  objected  to  from  its  uncertainty;  and 
it  was  in  this  instance  much  disputed  whether  one  of  the  children  did  . 
resemble  Lady  Douglas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  other  child  resembled  the  husband.  Sir  John.    From  this  account  it 
will  be  seen  that  evidence  from  family-likeness  is  not  strictly  medico-legal ; 
it  can  be  furnished  only  by  friends  and  relatives  who  have  known  the 
parties  well,  and  are  competent  to  speak  of  the  facts  from  personal  acquamt- 
ance  with  them.    It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  affirmative  evidence  m 
such  cases  will  be  stronger  thaa  that  which  is  negative,  for  it  could  hardly 
be  inferred  that  a  person  was  illegitimate  because  he  did  not  resemble  his 

^^'^p'arental  likeness  may  be  occasionally  indicated  by  colour  or  peculiarities 
belonoing  to  the  varieties  of  mankind,  as  of  the  intermixture  of  the  JSegro 
or  Monoolian  with  one  of  the  Caucasian  variety.    In  such  a  case  the 
evidence  aftorded  becomes  much  stronger  ;  and  supposing  that  two  men  ot 
different  varieties  have  intercourse  about  the  same  time  with  the  same 
woman,  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  offspring  might  possibly  enable  a 
Court  to  determine  the  question  of  paternity.    It  is  stated  to  have  hap- 
iDened  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  a  black  woman  has  given  birth  at 
the  same  time  to  a  black  child  and  a  mulatto  ;  and  Cunningham  refers  to  a 
case  in  which  a  negress  gave  birth  to  twms,  one  a  black  and  the  other 
a  white  child.    ('  LLcet,' May  9,  1846,  p.  525.)   This  was  probably  a  case 
of  superconception.    In  Stothard  v.  Aldridge  (Bail  Court,  Jan  1856) 
?he  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife 
The  Man^  was  a  man  of  colour,  and  the  child  bom  of  the  alleged 
adltTus  intercourse  was  proved  by  the  medical  .vitness  to  have  been 
•W  coloured  and  with  woolly  hair.    The  husband  and  wife  were  both 
light.    This  pecuUarity  fixed  the  paternity  of  the  child  on  the  black 

'^'"rsonal  deformities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted  from  pavent  to 

llZts  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  the  deformity  might  have  arisen 
lUr;  mther's  imagination  as,  while  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  defendant,    ^^le  magistrates^  de^^^^^^^ 

the  father  of  the  chM^^^^  ^^^f^^'^^t  ^r^T^  4?^ 
for  its  support.    ('Med  Times,  ^^arch  6  1847  p^  4 / J  i 

Height  have  been  the  victim  of  ^^^'^^/^^^^/g^^^'^a  ^^^^^^^^^  :  and  as  the 
is  well  known,  born  occasionally  f . f^f-^Xld  whL  it  was  on  both 
deformity  existed  only  on  ^^^^^'^^''^.^''^^^ 

hands  in  the  parent,  the  ^edica  proof  that  f^^^\^^^^J^  ^.tempts  have 
generation  was  not  clearly  made  out     In  some  mst^ 
been  made  to  fix  the  pa  emity  of  a  chddjy  the       '^/Z^^^^^^.  ,tin. 
evidence  is  far  less  conclusive  than  that  attord^^^^  ^^.^^ 
In  the  case  of  Fra.er  v.  Bagley  (Feb.  ^^^^f''^^^^  and  the  last 

the  plaintiff  had  ^-f --^^Vte  oX  i  W  The  plaintiff 

two  childven  were  stated  to  be  the  ^f^P""-  ..-Itt  the  exception 
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much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  facts  of  this  description,  since  red-haired 
<;hildrcn  are  often  born  to  parents  who  have  dark  hair  ;  and  in  one  case 
the  children  born  in  Avedlock  were  observed  to  have  dark  and  red  hair 

alternately.  .      i     i  •     i  ,  • 

Ajjiliation. — Questions  of  paternity  are  involved  m  those  relating  to 
affiliation.  A  pai-ty  may  allege  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  a  particular 
child,  by  reason  of  certain  circumstances  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  may 
be  required.  The  necessary  transmission  of  gonorrhoea  or  S3q3hilis  by 
intercourse  may  thus  become  a  medical  question.  In  1844,  a  man  was 
required,  under  the  law  of  bastardy,  to  support  two  childi-en  alleged  by  a 
female  to  be  his;  the  time  of  gestation  was  within  nine  months.  The 
accused  denied  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with  the  woman,  or  that  he 
could  have  been  the  father,  since  he  was  at  the  time  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  venereal  disease.  The  medical  questions  may  therefore  assume 
this  shape  : — 1.  Are  these  diseases  invariably  transmitted  by  iutercoui-se  ? 
2.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  act  of  procreation  ?  Under  common  circum- 
stances they  must  both  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

A  case  of  bastardy  occurred  in  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  where  the  ques- 
tion was,  which  of  two  persons,  who  had  had  intercourse  with  the  same 
woman  within  a  period  of  seventeen  clays,  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  borne  by  the  woman  ?  The  Council,  to  which  the  case  was  referred, 
gravely  resolved  to  postpone  their  decision  until  the  features  of  the  child 
Avere  so  far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  from  paternal  liJceness. 
(Schneider's  'Ann.  der  Staatsarzneik.'  1836,  B.  1,  s.  470.)  Two  men,  A 
and  B,  had  intercourse,  unknowit  to  each  other,  with  a  young  woman  of 
delicate  health ;  and  after  this  had  continued  for  some  years,  she  w^as 
dehvered  of  a  female  child — nine  calendar  months  and  three  days  after 
sexual  intercourse  with  A,  and  nine  calendar  months,  less  five  days,  after 
similar  intercourse  with  B;  or  at  the  end  of  279  days  after  intercourse 
with  A,  and  at  the  end  of  271  days  after  intercoui-se  with  B  : — that  is,  a 
period  of  eight  days  elapsed  between  the  periods  of  intercourse  of  the  two 
men.  The  woman  had  no  menstrual  discharge  in  the  meantime,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  she  knew  any  other  man ;  she  went  her  full  time,  had  a 
good  labour,  and  produced  a  fine  healthy  girl ;  she  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk,  and  enjoyed  better  health  during  her  pregnancy  and  suckling  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  woman  died,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mixed 
intercourse  having  become  known  to  A  and  B,  they  both  refused  to  main- 
tain the  child.  A  contended  that,  as  the  woman  was  not  delivered  until 
nme  months  and  three  days  after  the  connection  with  him,  it  was  physically 
impossible  the  child  could  be  his.  B  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  280 
day.s,  and  not  mne  months,  is  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  that  the  child 
having  been  born  279  days  after  connection  with  A,  and  only  271  days 
atter  connection  with  B,  it -was  therefore  probable  that  the  child  was 
begotten  by  A.  There  was  no  perceptible  likeness  to  either  of  the  men  in 
tue  child,  but  a  marked  likeness  to  the  mother.  ('  Lancet,'  March  13,  1847 
p.  d.^b.)  The  periods  of  271  and  279  days  are  comprised  within  the 
ommary  range  of  gestation:  hence  there  would  be  no  medical  ground  for 

c7.pt"'5v,-  V.f  ""^"^  "^^^^  Wachs  reported  a 

on  iCZ  f'^i""  question  was,  whether  a  child  could  have  been  begotten 
teen  dal  j  W      "^f^'^S^,  intercourse  had  with  the  woman  six- 

•W^  ^  i^^-'T-  (Horn's  'Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  B.  2  s  66)  The 
^Sre'andTf '""tf  other  characters  of  the  child  showed  that  ^it  wa^ 
f^^y\  mlI^o^^     -''^  development,  but  this  would  not  suffice  to 

ioes  not  Sl-f  nV^'^T^*"         P'^^'^'  «on«eption.  Such  a  question 

ofTnttotrbti:^^^^^^^^^^  '°  P^t-%'t2«  ^«tes 
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"When  two  men'  liave  intercourse  witli  tlie  same  woman  on  the  same 
day,  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  paternity  except  by  the  accident  of  like- 
ness.    In  cases  of  affiliation  under  the  law  of  bastardy,  the  evidence  of  the 
mother,  if  corroborated,  is  received  in  support  of  a  question  of  disputed 
paternity  ;  sometimes  these  cases  are  decided  by  the  length  of  the  period  of 
o-estation.    A  man  may  prove,  or  a  woman  may  state,  that  the  mtercourso 
took  place  at  such  a  remote  period  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
duration  of  pregnancy.    In  the  United  States  it  appears  that  very  long 
dates  are  allowed  in  hastardy  cases  ;  while  in  this  country  the  tendency  is 
to  reiect  medical  evidence  altogether.    In  a  case  at  Cheltenham  (July, 
1853)  the  date  of  intercourse  was  proved  to  have  been  319  days  before  the 
birth  of  the  child.    The  medical  evidence  on  the  whole  was  m  favour  ot 
this  protraction— one  of  the  ^vitnesses  having  met  with  two  cases  m  which 
gestation  was  protracted,  as  he  beHeved,  to  310  days  from  mtercourse-but 
the  case  was  summarily  dismissed.  -,  ^,  ^  •  n 

Posthumous  cUklren.— It  has  been  supposed  that  a  case  involvmg  a 
nuestion  of  paternity  might  present  itself  on  the  marriage  of  a  widow  soon 
Ter  the  death  of  hJr  fii^t  husband.  If  a  child  were  ^o- after  ^he  lapse 
of  ten  months,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  was  a  child  of  the  hrst  or 
second  marriage-of°the  dead  or  the  living  husband;  and  a  thought  tW^ 
might  be  no  dispute  concerning  its  legitimacy,  yet  it  would  difficult  to 
settle  its  foiernity.  Such  a  case  appears  hypothetical 
doubt  should  exist,  a  woman  must  many  within,  at 

after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  or  the  bu^th  of  the  child  would  tail 
beyond  the  furthest  limit  of  gestation,  so*  far  as  he  was  conceiW^  The 

customs  of  society  are,  however,  a  bar  to  .^^^  ^X'^ofemint  of^  S 
that  a  child  was  so  born,  and  that  it  might  be  the  oftspimg  ot  eitner 
£  sband  then  the  fact  of  i  s  having  been  born  during  the  marriage  of  the 
ifndhusb^^^^  presumptively  fix  the  offspring  upon  him,  unless  it 

=  be  shown  that  t  J^^^^^^^^ 
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illefntimacy  of  a  child  will  be  established,  although  the  alleged  period  of 
gestation  may  be  comprised  within  the  ordinary  limits.  The  sexual  con- 
ditions  now  about  to  be  considered  have  also  important  bearings  in  relation 
to  divorce,  and  occasionally  to  the  civil  rights  of  a  child  that  may  be  the 
subject  of 'the  malformation.  One  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  causes 
of  impotency  or  sterility  is  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  to  which 
species  of  monstrosity  the  term  Hermaphroditism  is  commonly  but  errone- 
ously applied. 

SEXUAL  MALFORMATION. 

Owing  to  arrested  or  imperfect  development,  during  the  growth  of 
the  fcetus,  the  sexual  organs,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the 
fourth  month,  occasionally  assume  an  abnormal  arrangement.  These 
organs  appear  to  be  at  that  time  more  or  less  mixed ;  and  as  the  foetus  grows, 
sometimes  the  male,  and  at  others  the  female  characters  predominate. 
With  this  defective  sexual  development,  the  otber  peculiarities  of  the  sexes 
are  either  wanting,  or  we  find  them  more  or  less  blended.  When,  there- 
fore, the  being  has  the  general  characters  of  a  male  with  malformation  of 
the  generative  organs,  it  is  called  androgymis ;  when  the  characters  are 
those  of  a  female  with  a  like  malformation,  androgyna.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  malfor- 
mation, a  medical  jurist  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  persons 
to  be  physically  impotent.  The  organs  are  commonly  so  defective  as  to 
be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  functions  of  either  sex.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
said  that  it  is  in  all  cases  easy  to  assign  the  sex,  but  this  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  main  question  is,  whether  the  malformation  is  or  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  divorce,  or  to  throw  the  imputation  of  illegitimacy  upon 
children  claiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  these  beings. 

Distinction  of  sex. — The  determination  of  sex  in  these  cases  of  deformity 
has  been  considered  to  be  necessary  under  certain  circumstances  ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  a  title  or  entailed  inheritance  of  lands  is  in  question.  Lord 
Coke  has  stated  that,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  an  hermaphrodite 
may  be  either  male  or  female,  and  it  shall  succeed  according  to  the  kind  of 
sex  which  doth  prevail.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  law  will  decide  each 
case  according  to  the  special  circumstances  attending  it,  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  decision  is  so  easy  as  Coke's  docti-ine  would  imply. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  neither  sex  can  be  said  obviously  to  prevail. 
The  chief  character  of  the  male  would  consist  in  the  presence  of  testicles, 
and  of  the  female  in  the  presence  of  a  uterus  and  ovaries.  But  in  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Grigor,  both  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries  were  wanting  ; 
there  were  no  essential  characters  of  either  sex,  and  during  life  it  would 
-have  been  impossible  to  say  whether  this  being  was  male  or  female  ('  Cor- 
mack  s  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1845,  p.  492.)  In  the  same  journal  Cp.  531)  is 
reported  another  case,  m  which,  notwithstanding  the  external  resemblance 
to  a,  woman,  the  presence  of  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum  showed  that  this 
inaividual  was  of  the  male  sex  ;  yet  this  person  passed  for  a  woman  until 
tie  had  reached  his  26th  year.  It  is  rare  that  there  is  external  malforma- 
rW+  .  internal  defect,  and  even  when  the  female  characters  prepon- 
aerate  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries  may  be  absent,  or 
Zd  eZ"Jf7^^  ^-  Such  beings  are  not  known  to  menstruate, 

SexiinTl  •  ''i^  capacity  for  intercourse,  they  are  permanently  sterile, 
.-sexml  desires  are,  however,  commonly  absent. 

commorfT?''  F'^''""''^  yT"§^'  "Mistakes  respecting  the  sex  are  more 
is  paToeif?     r  ^^^TT'^  '^r'''^  °^  So  soon'as  the  age  of  puberty 

may  aid  r  r^'\*?'  P^^""  ^^^^  configuration  of  the  body  which 
may  aid  a  medical  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion.    Thus  a  gvVre  tone 

T 
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of  voice,  the  presence  of  a  beard,  the  -width  of  the  shoulders,  and  narrow- 
.ness  of  the  pelvis,  will  indicate,  cceteris  ijarihus,  the  male  sex ;  while  when 
these  conditions  are  absent,  and  there  is  a  rotundity  of  the  members,  with 
want  of  prominence  in  the  muscles,  and  a  development  of  the  breasts,  the 
female  sex  predominates.    Although  no  testicles  ai'C  apparent,  still  the 
being-  may  be  of  the  male  sex,  since  it  is  well  known  that  m  persons  other- 
wise well  formed,  these  organs  occasionally  are  not  found  in  the  scrotum. 
A  case  is  related  in  which,  although  no  testicles  could  be  detected,  there 
was  a  short  but  naturally-formed  penis,  through  which  the  bemg  regularly 
menstruated.  The  female  character  predominated  mthe  coi-poreal  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  the  rudiment  of  a  vagina.    ('Med^Gaz.  vol.  4U,  p 
562  )    The  fact  that  the  being  menstruated  was  here  sufficient  to  cause  \t 
to  be  assigned  to  the  female  sex.    How  easily  mistakes  may  be  made  m 
the  sex  of  young  children  is  shown  by  the  following  case  (  Cormack  s 
Month.  Jour.'  April,  1845,  p.  307.)    The  child  was  christened  as  a  female, 
and  was  so  considered  by  the  parents  for  two  months,  when,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  passage  of  the  urine  it  was  found  there  was  a  malformation 
of  the  penis,  no  vagina,  a  scrotum  with  one  testicle  down  and  the  other 
descendmo-     It  was  pronounced  to  be  a  male,  and  its  costume  was  altered 
accordingly.    Another  case  occurred  in  1872,  in  which  a  boy  had  been 
christened  and  brought  up  as  a  girl  up  to  the  age  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  voice  and  certain  mascubne  1^^^^' 
dotxbt  arose  about  the  sex.    Fergusson  pronounced  the  child  ^J^e  of  the 
male  sex  and  its  name  and  dress  were  altered  accordingly.    The  testicles 
had  beS'retained  in  the  abdomen,  and  this  probably  deceived  the  accoucheur 
nnri  ibp  nurse  at  the  time  of  the  birth. 

A  case  of  doubtful  sex  occurred  to  Flume.  The  bodily  ormation  was 
+b«t  of  a  male  and  the  external  organs  presented  chiefly  the  male  cha- 
ractei?-  biS  on  an  inspection  there  were  found  a  uterus  with  ovaries  and 
S  wn  tube^^  This  being  had  never  mensti-uated.  The  writer  thinks 
St  SrsW^^^^  tie  pelvis  furnishes  the  best  criterion  of  the  sex.  ('  Amer. 

•"^'Sryant  hat  deSbe'd  v^s  malformations  of  the  sexual  organs  ('  Guy's 
TTn.n  Ren  '1867  p.  419).  In  one  of  these  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
Hosp  Rep  -^«^  ^^  P^^^  I  .  development  of  the  chtoris,  causing  it  to 
l^:2itrn^t^E^^.  There  was  avians  and  prepuce,  the  latter  being 
very  large.    There  was  a  depression,  but  no  urethral  canal  m  the  usual 

^^^^^te  m-esence  of  a  beard  and  whiskers  is  usually  considered  to  charac- 
The  P^es^^^^         °  ^^t^  of  tail'  on  the  chin  and  face  is  sometimes  as 
terize  a  ^^^^^^^   g°^on.    Chowne  examined  a  woman  named  Joseph 

of  a  man  who  — 
required  a  certificate  as  to  the  real  sex  «f J^^^^f  l^^^-  ter 
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slie  was  oblio-ed  to  sliave  like  a  man.  M.  C,  set.  42,  safEering  from  mania; 
was  admitted  into  the  Norfolk  Asylum,  1865.  She  had  a  vigorous  growth 
of  hair  on  the  lips  and  chin,  for  which  depilatories  had  been  used,  but  these 
made  matters  Avorse.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  masculine  in  form, 
and  the  breasts  were  undeveloped  as  in  the  male  sex.  The  lower  part  of 
the  body  was  feminine  in  outline,  and  the  voice  had  the  feminine  tone  and 
character.  The  clitoris  was  largely  developed,  having  a  distinct  prepuce. 
There  were  no  testicles  in  the  labia  or  in  the  inguinal  canals.  There  was 
a  distinct  vagina,  and  the  finger  appeared  to  touch  an  os  uteri.  At  aii 
early  age  she  had  had  the  slightest  possible  signs  of  menstruation  on  three 
consecutive  occasions.  In  her  girlhood  she  would  not  associate  with  other 
children.  While  in  the  asylum  she  evinced  strong  sexual  passions,  and 
behaved  indecently  to  the  attendants.  She  had  thick  moustaches,  and  a 
full  beard.    ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  25,  1873,  p.  129.) 

In  some  cases  an  external  examination  will  entirely  fail  to  indicate  the 
sex,  and  even  the  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  may 
leave  the  case  in  doubt.  An  ingenious  writer  has  laid  it  down  that  there 
are  analogous  organs  in  the  two  sexes  which  are  never  found  in  the  same 
subject,  and  the  separate  existence  of  which  would  enable  us  to  determine 
the  sex.  These  analogous  parts  are  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  ;  the  scrotum 
and  the  labia  majora;  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries ;  the  prostate  gland  and 
the  uterus.  The  division  here  suggested  into  corresponding  sexual  organs, 
is  an  artificial  and,  as  facts  show,  an  incorrect  means  of  distinction.  (See 
report  of  a  case,  in  which  a  body  resembling  the  prostate  gland  and  a 
uterus  coexisted  in  the  same  being,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1860,  1,  p.  177.) 
If  a  penis  could  always  be  clearly  distinguished  fi-om  a  clitoris,  and  a 
scrotum  from  the  labia,  the  rule  might  be  ^serviceable  ;  but  it  fails  where  it 
is  most  required,  i.e.  in  the  mixed  conditions.  As  to  the  other  means  of 
distinction,  even  if  correct,  they  will  only  enable  an  examiner  to  form  an 
■opinion  of  sex  in  the  dead,  whereas  it  is  during  the  life  of  one  of  these 
beings  that  the  law  requires  the  aid  of  medical  science  in  the  solution  of 
the  question.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gaz.'  an 
account  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  sexual  malformation,  by  Curling  (Jan. 
24,  1852,  p.  84)  ;  by  Fletcher  (Feb.  7,  1852,  p.  136)  ;  by  Broadhurst  (Feb. 
21,  1852,  p.  187)  ;  and  by  Waters  (May  21,  1853,  p.  638).  Other  cases, 
reported  by  Mann  and  Churchill,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Assoc.  Jour.'  1853 
(Aug._19,  p.  720,  and  Sept.  9,  p.  799;  'Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Ap.  1844,  p.  523). 

Mixed  cases. — A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  neither 
testicles  nor  ovaries  were  found  after  death,  and  more  than  one  instance 
has  occurred  in  which  both  have  been  found.  This  last  condition  is  a  case 
of  mtermixture  of  the  sexes,  or,  physically  speaking,  real  hermaphroditism 
in  a  physical  sense,  but  of  course  without  the  functional  power  of  self- 
impregnation.  The  following  case  is  mentioned  by  Briand  :— The  subject 
was  about  18  years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  body  was  partly  that  of 
a  male  m  configuration,  and  partly  that  of  a  female.  An  examination  of 
tne  sexual  organs,  externally,  led  to  no  satisfactory  distinction  ;  and  on 
inspection  after  death  a  testicle  was  found  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
leic  jabium  with  an  epididymis  and  a  spermatic  cord  attached  to  it  as 
usual ;  wJiile  on  the  other  side  were  an  ovary.  Fallopian  tube,  and  the 

"^^^  --authenticity  of  this  case  was  for  some  time 
to^nl'7  S^f  '  another,  equally  singular  in  its  features,  occurred 
be  2  """"T  ^^^''''^y  ''^"^^         s^ch  extraordinary  deviations  may 

theTl  of  V'""  "i^^^r"'  P"^''""  examined  by  Mayer  died  in  1835,  at 

the  fii  o  i  ■  . opinions  had  been  formed  respecting  the  sex  by 
<)tLrs  Lf?  rf.^!  l".,E^^^"«P'^-«o™e  affirming  that  it  was  a  male,  while 
<^tbers  contended  that  it  was  a  female.    This  drfPerence  of  opinion  is  suffi- 
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Cient  to  prove  that  an  external  examination  does  not  always  enable  even  a 
good  anatomist  to  determine  the  probable  sex  of  the  being.  In  the  dead 
body  was  found  on  the  right  side,  a  withered  testicle,  with  a  penis  and 
prostate  gland  as  male  peculiarities ;  while  on  the  left  side  there  was  an 
ovary,  with  a  uterus,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  tube,  as  female  peculiarities. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  135.)  It  should  be  stated  that  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  body  in  this  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  but  there  was  a 
duality  of  sex:  the  right  half  of  the  body  was  male,  and  the  left  half 
female.  The  case  of  a  male  with  many  of  the  special  characters  of  the 
female  will  be  foimd  described  in  the  'Lancet'  1863,  1,  p.  183;  (see 
also  'Amer.  Jotir.  Med.  Sc.'  July,  1871,  p.  123).  Conversely,  Crecchio 
has  given  an  anatomical  description  of  a  female  with  many  of  the  characters 
of  a  male.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  1,  178.)  Some  of  these  mixed  cases  of 
defective  formation,  as  shovm  by  preparations  in  the  Guy's  Museum,  have 
been  described  by  Durham  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p.  421.)  In  two  of 
these  the  sex  was  misrepresented  during  life,  and  only  accurately  deter- 
mined after  death.  (See  also  a  paper  by  Woodward,  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sc.'  July,  1871,  pp.  123,  249:  and  a  case  by  Chesnet,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1860,  2,  206.)  In  some  rare  cases,  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male  and 
female  are  double.  These  duplex  beings  are  not  necessarily  impotent  or 
sterile.  In  the  male  there  may  be  virile  capacity  with  either  set  of  organs, 
and  in  the  female  there  may  be  double  impregnation  at  different  times. 
At  p.  227  ante,  a  case  is  described  in  which  a  woman  with  a  double  vagina 
and  uterus  was  impregnated  at  different  times. 

But  cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  there  is  really  no  sex ;  the 
person  cannot  be  assigned  either  to  the  male  or  female  variety.  Tardieu 
has  given  a  report  of  a  case  apparently  of  this  kind  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 
2,  149.)  In  these  beings  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  rudimentary 
org-ans  of  ono  or  the  other  sex.  This  being  was  married  as  a  woman  at  the 
age  of  25.  Her  husband  lived  with  her  for  more  than  two  years  before  he 
took  steps  for  a  separation.  It  then  turned  out  that  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  this  person  rendered  a  consummation  of  the  mai-riage  impossible. 
The  wife  was  found  to  have  no  organs  essential  to  the  female  sex.  There 
were  neither  breasts,  vagina,  uterus,  nor  ovaries.  The  pelvis  was  more 
like  that  of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  although  then  27  years  of  age, 
the  being  had  not  menstruated  and  had  not  suffered  from  any  periodical 
lumbar  or  abdominal  pains.  With  the  exception  of  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  absence  of  breasts,  there  was  no  male  development.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  an  absence  of  vagina  and  uterus,  and  on  the  other 
of  penis  and  testicles,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  this  being  had  no  sex.  The 
wife  was  able  to  obtain  from  her  own  physician  a  medical  certificate  that 
she  was  of  the  female  sex,  and  this  led  to  some  difficulty  m  reference  to 
the  suit  of  nullity.  The  difficulty  was  removed  by  Tardieu  and  Courty. 
Their  conclusions  were  that  she  had  only  partially  the  appearances 
of  the  female  sex.  The  most  striking  of  these,  width  of  the  pelvis,  was 
absent.  She  was  not  only  impotent  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  vagina, 
but  permanently  sterile,  inasmuch  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  internal  female  organs  were  absent  or  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
The  person  must  be  placed  among  those  monstrous  subjects  m  which  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  sex,  and  which  cannot  therefore  enter  into  a 
marrias-e  contract  with  either  a  male  or  a  female. 

Gauses.-T\xe  causes  of  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs  as  pf  all 
other  kinds  of  monstrosity,  are  involved  in  mystery.  We  know  that  in  the 
earlv  sta-e  of  utero-gestation  the  sex  of  a  foetus  cannot  be  distinguished  r 
wh  fe  even  when  it  has  reached  the  fourth  month  the  genital  organs  are  so 
^mila'r  that  the  sex  can  seldom  be  determined  on  inspection,   borne  organs 
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i  „^  +r.  Tip  formed  bv  equal  and  symmetrical  portions,  which 

or  parts  «PP«^,^J°  ^tVaJd  unite  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  We 
K      XT^^Tof  r^on  in  the  bones  of  the  head,  chest,  and  spine,  as 
•Shev^^^^^^^^  of  the  skin  which  are  the  remains  of  a 

nnToi  between  two  equal  and  symmetrical  parts  of  an  organ  now  become 
one  In  re-ard  to  defects  in  orgamzation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they 
almost  invanably  occur  in  or  about  some  part  of  the  median  line  ;  and  they 
appear  to  proceed  from  a  mere  arrest  of  growth  or  development  m  these 
T^nrticular  parts,  either  on  one  side  or  both,  during  the  early  stage  of  uterine 
existence  In  this  respect  the  fissares  sometimes  observed  m  the  palate 
bones  in  the  palate  itself,  or  in  the  lip ;  and  the  openings  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  chest  diaphi-agm,  anterior  walls  of  the  bladder,  as  weU  as  m  the 
spinal  canal,' are  precisely  analogous  in  origin  to  the  defective  development 
of  the  sexual  organs.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  removed  or  lost,  but 
there  is  an  arrest  of  development :  an  opening,  or  fissure,  intended  to  be 
only  temporary,  becomes  permanent  by  reason  of  an  arrest  of  growth.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  male  genital  organs,  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
scrotum  is  at  first  always  divided  by  a  considerable  fissure,  to  be  after- 
wards united :  and  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  having,  at  this  period  of  life, 
much  the  same  kind  of  physical  exterior,  the  sexual  organs  cannot  be  well 
defined.  Should  this  fissure  in  the  male  not  be  afterwards  filled  up,  then 
we  shall  have  the  most  common  variety  of  sexual  malformation — the 
hermaphroditic  form,  with  the  male  characters  predominating.  These 
observations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  sexes 
are  positively  mixed.  In  these  instances  there  appears  to  be  a  separate 
sexual  organization  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  with  an  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  each  set  of  sexual  organs.  According  to  Weber,  there  is  in  the 
prostate  gland  of  every  male  a  rudimentary  uterus.  (Baly  and  Kirkes' 
'  Recent  Advances  in  Physiol.'  1848,  p.  112 ;  also  papers  by  Knox,  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  Nov.  and  Dec.  1843 ;  and  Tardieu,  '  Ann._  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  398.) 

Knox  thus  accounts  for  the  hermaphroditic  form.  It  depends,  in  his 
view,  on  a  law  in  the  construction  of  the  genital  organs.  The  embryo  is 
at  first  hermaphroditic,  both  sets  of  organs  being  present.  If  the  cause 
determinative  of  sex  should  act  in  an  efiicient  manner,  one  set  of  organs 
nearly  disappears  and  the  foetus  becomes  male  or  female  accordingly  ;  but 
if  not,  natui-e  adheres  to  her  original  type,  and  both  kinds  of  organs 
remain.  The  type  of  the  generative  organs  even  in  the  highest  orders  of 
animals  is  hermaphroditic.  (On  Hermaphroditism.)  This  theory  will  not 
explain  how  duplex  organs  of  the  same  sex  are  occasionally  found,  as  an 
additional  testicle  or  penis  in  the  male,  and  an  additional  uterus  and  vagina 
in  the  female  (p.  227  ante).  A  few  years  since,  a  youth  was  exhibited  in 
London,  in  whom  there  were  two  distinct  well-developed  penes  with  one 
testicle  to  each.  One  cii'Cijmstance  is  worthy  of  notice — namely,  that 
sexual  monstrosity  appears  occasionally  to  occur  in  the  successive  preg- 
nancies of  a  well-formed  woman.  Lever  met  with  a  singular  instance  of 
this  in  a  woman  set.  28.  She  had  given  birth  to  four  children  in  three 
confinements,  the  first  being  a  twin-labour :  both  the  children  were  males,  and 
in  both  there  was  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  sexual  organs.  On  the 
third  delivery  the  child  was  a  male,  and  its  sexual  organs  presented  th© 
same  deformity  as  those  of  the  twins.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  946.) 

Medico-legal  relations. — These  beings,  owing  to  defective  development, 
are  impotent  and  sterile.    Questions  connected  with  the  legitimacy  of  off- 
spring, divorce,  paternity,  and  affiliation  may,  therefore,  be  raised  with 
respect  to  them.    This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  already  considered 
f+i,^'^^'  S^xnal  monstrosity  is  not  a  ground  for  depriving  a  being 

ot  the  rights  of  inheritance,  except  under  peculiar  legal  conditions.  Thus 
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a  rigM  of  succession  or  inheritance  to  landed  estate  may  depend  upon  the 
sex  of  the  offspring :  as  where,  for  instance,  two  children  are  born,  the  first 
an  hermaphrodite,  the  second  a  well-formed  male  child.  The  parents  die, 
and  a  title  of  nobility  or  lands  may  fall '  to  the  first-born  male.  Here  the 
sex  of  the  firstborn  must  bo  determined  before  possession  can  be  had. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  medical  evidence  should  establish  that  male 
peculiarities  predominate  in  the  firstborn,  the  second  child  would  be  cut 
off.  Again,  if  an  estate  were  limited  by  entailment,  as  where  it  is  settled 
upon  heirs  (male  or  female)  of  a  particular  family,  the  birth  of  an 
hermaphrodite,  an  only  child,  would  create  the  legal  necessity  for  a  positive 
determination  of  the  predominance  of  sex.  So,  if  an  hermaphrodite  live 
but  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  and  then  die,  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
subsequently  much  affected  by  the  medical  attendant  having  come  to  an 
opinion  respecting  its  sex.  Since  we  cannot  determine  under  what  cii'cum- 
stances  litigation  may  ensue,  it  is  always  right  in  a  doubtful  case  to 
observe  the  sex,  and  make  notes  on  the  spot  -when  a  child  thus  malformed 
survives  its  birth  but  for  a  short  period.  The  question  of  tenancy  by 
courtesy,  or.  the  right  of  the  husband  to  landed  estate  of  which  the  wafe 
was  seised,  Avill  depend  entu-ely  upon  the  attention  of  the  accoucheur  to 
this  point.    (See  Tenancy  hy  Courtesy,  ante  p.  213.)       _  . 

The  determining  of  the  sex  by  a  proper  examination  at  the  time  of 
birth,  and  the  making  a  note  thereof,  is  a  special  duty  of  the  accoucheur. 
To  find  that  at  birth  children  are  pronounced  to  be  girls,  and  turn  out  in 
after  life  to  be  boys,  is  not  creditable  to  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
who  is  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  anatomical  knowledge.  _ 

When  these  beings  have  reached  adult  age,  other  questions  may  arise 
with  respect  to  them.  The  English  law  does  not  allow  them  to  select  their 
sex,  but  determines  it  for  them  by  medical  evidence.  Hermaphrodites  or 
sexual  monsters,  were' formerly  ranked  with  infamous  persons  ;  and  it  lias 
been  a  grave  question  in  our  Courts,  whether  the  calling  a  man  an  her- 
maphrodite was  not  such  a  libel  or  slander  upon  him  a^^  to  render  it  a 
ground  for  a  civil  action.  In  a  case  reported  by  Chitty  (  Med.  Jur. 
V  374),  the  use  of  this  term  was  held  not  to  be  actionable  unless  it  was 
proved  that  it  had  been  attended  with  special  damage  A  dancmg-master 
brought  an  action  against  a  person  for  calling  him  an  hermaphrodite,  and 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  sustainable  Because  such  a  union  of 
the  sexes  cannot  exist  in  fact,  and  every  one  must  be  supposed  to  ^now  it 
consequently,  the  assertion  could  not  be  supposed  to  prejudice.  2  Because 
admitting  the  possibiHty  of  such  a  double  function,  the  party  would  be  pst 
as  good,  and  perhaps  e^en  a  safer,  dancing-master  that  if  -ly  one  perf e  t 
sex  had  been  discoverable  ;  consequently,  the  words  would  not,  m  legal  pie- 
sumntion  iniure  him  in  his  profession  or  occupation.  +  t 

The  r^mikable  case  of  the  Ghevalier  d'Eon  came  before  a  Court  of  Law 
on  an  action  to  recover  a  wager  under  the  f ^--S^^^^^^^^^ 
plaintiff  claimed  of  the  defendant  a  sum  of  SOOl.  Oc^^^^^^^^ 
plaintiff  paid  to  the  defendant  seventy-five  gumeas,  ^^^^^^/^^.J,*^^^^ 
the  plaintiff,  should  receive  from  the  defendant  a  ^^^^  ^^J^^^^i^^  XJ  v 
Che?alier  ^'Eon  should  at^  any  ti^^^^^^^  i^^Oosta^^ 

the  Chevalier  was  a  female.    A  motion  was  "if/ 

the  defendant  to  arrest  the  judgment  or  at         ^^f/^^^J^nl  w^^^^ 

on  the  ground  that  the  action  could  not  be  Bupported,     being  upon  a  w 

tendini  to  introduce  indecent  '  The  Jiestion  thus 

materially  affected  the  -terests  of  a  ^hird  pexson^  ^.animously  agreed 
raised  on  the  motion  was  argued  betore  tne  jnot^e., 
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that  the  jiidgment  must  be  arrested ;  the  law  not  allowing  wagers  upon 
subjects  leading  to  the  introduction  of  indecent  evidence  (this  being  contra 
ionos  mores),  nor  upon  such  subjects  as  were  calculated  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  interest  or  character  of  a  third  person.  Irrespective  of  this 
decision,  the  verdict  was  based  upon  what  subsequently  turned  out  to  be 
untrue.  The  Chevalier  was  really  a  male,  and  not  a  female.  He  was 
examined  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  satisfied  all  present  of  the  perfect 
condition  of  his  testicles.    (See  '  Paris  and  Fonblanque,'  vol.  1,  p.  229.) 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  United  States  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  CongTess,  have  depended  on  the 
determination  of  sex.     At  an  exciting  and  warmly-contested  election 
in  1843,  almost  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  the  human  form, 
of  the  male  sex,  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ballot-box.    It  was 
at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  Levi  Suydam,  aged  23 
years,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Con.,  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  to  be  made 
a  freeman  ;  he  was  challenged  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  more  a  female  than  a  male,  and  that  in  his  physical  organization  he 
partook  of  both  sexes.    There  was  a  mons  veneris,  covered  with  hair  in  the 
usual  way ;  an  imperforate  penis,  subject  to  erections,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  with  corresponding  dimensions  ;  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis  was  connected  by  the  cuticle  and  cellular  membrane  to  the  pubis, 
leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  free,  or  not  bound  up,  and  towards  the 
pabic  region.    This  penis  had  a  well-formed  glans, — a  depression  in  the 
usual  place  of  the  outlet  for  urine,  with  a  well-defined  prepuce.  The 
scrotum  was  not  fully  developed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but  half  the  usual 
size,  and  not  pendulous.    In  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
penis,  there  was  one  testicle,  of  the  size  of  a  common  filbert,  with  a  sper- 
matic cord  attached.  In  the  perineum,  at  the  root  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
an  opemng  existed  through  which  micturition  was  performed  :  this  opening 
was  large  enough  to  admit  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary- sized  catheter. 
Having  found  a  penis  and  one  testicle,  although  imperfectly  developed, 
Earry,  without  further  examination,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  person 
m  question  Avas  a  male  citizen,  and  consequently  entitled  to  vote  and  enioy 
all  the  privileges  of  a  ixeeman.    On  the  morning  of  the  election  day, 
J3arry  was  informed  that  Ticknor  would  oppose  this  person's  admission 
on  medical  grounds.    Suydam  came  forward ;  and  Ticknor  objected  to 
him  as  a  female,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  vote.    Barry  then  stated 
to  the  meeting,  that,  from  an  examination  he  had  made,  he  considered 
the  person  m  question  to  be  a  male ;  and  requested  that  Ticknor  might, 
ex.n„-i  v'^^^f    1,°^   ^.^^^T^  ^^^-^         adjoining   room,  Ind 

r3 T  1^™''^^  ^''-^^  ^^^^  Ticknor  ultimately 

acZrbll  f '''^  ^  He  wa"s 

ycoramgly  admitted  a  freeman,  and  his  vote  was  received  and  registered. 

meWr.no75  ^^""^  Suydam  had  regularly 

waThed  fofh-''/  .  i^iormed.  Barry  that  she  had 

Susel!  L  ^  T,?  menstruated  as  regularly,  but  not  so 

tZ  sut  wanfeT.r' H^^"' ^^^^^ 

when  theTolln!  -  .       was  again  examined  by  the  two  physicians, 

was  five  feef  ?rn''?  additional  particulars  were  elicited  :-Said  Suydam 
S  a  ^"'S^*'  %lit-coloured  hair,  fair  complexion, 

SlLr  .nrLo^;i\-^  clecidedly  a  sanguineous  tem'perament,^narroW 
were  ril-devet°pd  11^'""^        '  ^^'''^  "^^^     ^  ^^^'^^^  There 

and  thi^ngfwl  "  h  "^^'^'^  micturition  was  perfonned, 

monthlT-iiT,Jpnr?nr+  ^^""^"^       Imd  a  periodical  bloody  discharge, 

iy,    mstead  of  traversing  a  canal  and  drawing  ofi:  urine,  the  catheter 
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appeared  to  enter  immediately  a  passage  similar  to  the  vagina,  three  or 
foirr  inches  in  depth,  and  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  play  of  the 
instrument.  He  stated  that  he  had  amorous  desires,  and  that  at  this  time 
his  inclination  was  for  the  male  sex  :  his  feminine  propensities,  such  as  a 
fondness  for  gay  colours,  for  pieces  of  calico,  comparing  and  placing  them 
together,  an  aversion  for  bodily  labour,  and  an  inability  to  perform  the 
same,  had  been  remarked  by  many.  Barry  further  learned  from  an  old 
lady  who  was  present  at  the  birth  of  Suydam,  that  on  the  second  day  after 
his  birth,  Delamater ;  who  attended  as  accoucheur,  made  with  an  instru- 
ment the  opening  through  which  he  had  ever  since  performed  micturition. 
('  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sc.'  July,  1847.) 

This  was  certainly  an  embarrassing  case ;  one  to  which  Lord  Coke's 
rule  for  a  decision,  i.e.  the  prevalence  of  either  sex,  is  hardly  applicable. 
The  presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testicle  referred  the  being  to  the  male  sex, 
while  the  bodily  configuration,  and  still  more  strongly  the  periodical 
menstrual  discharge,  referred  him  to  the  female  sex.  The  right  of  voting 
might  have  been  fairly  objected  to,  because,  while  the  female  characters 
were  decided,  the  organs  indicative  of  the  male  sex  are  described  as  having 
been  imperfectly  developed. 

Hartshorn  quotes  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  all 
sexuality,  and  thereby  all  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
whose  sexual  organs  were  imperfect.    ('Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc.'  Oct. 
1852  ;  '  Edin.  Mouth.  Jour.'  Jan.  1853.)    The  child  was  three  years  of  age, 
and  had  always  up  to  that  period  been  regarded  as  a  girl,  and  in  fact  had 
been  so  pronounced  at  her  birth  by  the  accoucheur.    At  the  age  of  two 
years  she  began  to  evince  the  taste,  disposition,  and  feelings  of  the  male 
sex  :  she  rejected  dolls  and  similar  articles  of  amusement,  and  became 
fond  of  boyish  sports.    She  was  well-grown,  perfectly  healthy,  and  quite 
fleshy.   Her  hair  was  dark  and  long,  the  eyes  black,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion most  agreeable.    A  careful  examination  of  the  external  genitals  dis- 
closed the  following  circumstances :— there  was  neither  a  perns  nor  a 
vagina ;  but  instead  of  the  former  there  was  a  small  clitoris,  and  in  place  of 
the  latter  a  superficial  depression  or  cul-de-sac  covered  with  mucous 
membrane,  and  devoid  of  everything  like  an  aperture  or  inlet.  The  urethra 
occupied  the  usual  situation  (in  the  female?)  and  appeared  to  be  natural ; 
the  nymphge  were  remarkably  diminutive,  but  the  labia  were  well  developed, 
and  contained  each  a  well-formed  testicle  quite  as  large  and  as  firm  as  this 
organ  generally  is  in  boys  at  the  same  age.    The  hips,  chest,  thighs,  and 
upper  limbs  were  perfect.    From  this  description  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
child  was  an  androgynus,  i.e.  there  was  imperfect  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  with  predominance  of  those  of  the  male.    There  was  no  indication 
of  uterus  or  ovaries,  nor  any  external  peculiarity,  except  that  which  is 
frequently  met  with  in  hermaphrodites,  in  which  there  is  an  arrest  of  male 
development,  but  no  intermixture  of  the  sexes.    It  was  considered  that 
for  the  child's  future  welfare  and  happiness,  it  would  be  better  that  t 
should  have  no  testicles  at  all,  than  that  it  should  retam  them  under  such 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  other  organs.    They  were  therefore 
removed  by  operation  fi-om  the  labia  or  divided  scrotum,  and  they  weie 
found  perfectly  formed  in  every  respect,  and  the  sP--atic  cords  w^e 
quite  natural.  The  operation  was  performed  m  Ju  y,  1849,  ^^^^  three^y^^^^^^ 
subseaucntlv  (in  1852)  it  was  found  that  emasculation  was  complete,  ioi 
the  Sosition  and  habits  of  the  being  had  materially  changed,  and  were 
those  of  a  g  rl :  she  was  found  to  take  great  delight  in  sewing  and  house- 
woX  amAhe  no  longer  indulged  in  riding  on  sticks  and  other  boyish 

'''' The'reasons  assigned  for  the  performance  of  this  operation-namely, 
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the  entire  deprivation  of  sex,  and  thereby  of  any  sexual  feelings  in  after- 
life— appear  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  clear  that  this  being  was  deprived 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  male  by  the  removal  of  the  testicles.  (See 
the  case  of  Levi  Suydam,  ante,  p.  279.)  In  this  country  it  might  have  been 
a  question  whether  the  operator  had  not  rendered  himself  liable  in 
damages. 

Concealed  sex.— -It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  in  some  cases  sex 
cannot  be  deterniined  by  the  dress,  appearance,  or  even  voice  of  the 
individual.  Cases  in  which  males  have  passed  for  many  years  unsuspectedly 
as  females,  and  vice  versa,  have  been  numerous.  In  some  instances  the 
secret  has  been  disclosed  only  by  death.  Eacts  of  this  kind  belong  rather 
to  the  annals  of  imposture  than  to  those  of  medical  jurisprudence  A 
somewhat  smgular  case  of  this  description,  that  of  Elim  Edwa.rds,  occurred 
m  An  unclaimed  body  was  sent  to  Guy's  Hospital,  by  the  Inspector 

ot  anatomy,  as  a  female:  on  removing  the  dress,  however,  it  was  found  to 
be  thatof  a  TOaZe  From  some  suspicion  respecting  the  cause  of  death, 
and  the  habits  of  this  person,  a  Coroner's  inquest  was  held.    It  turned  out 

+hfnt.'nt?r    'iTf  T  di-ess  of  a  female  at 

Tjfp  K^'f        performed  in  many  parts  of  England  as  an  actress. 

The  features  had  a  somewhat  feminine  character;  the  hair  was  very  long 
and  parted  m  the  centre;  the  beard  had  been  carefully  plucked  out  and 
STer'r;  '''"""''T*^^^^^"  ^""^  ^''^  concealedV  a  peculiar 'style 
Ws  were  ir'.r'^'f during  life  that  the  voice  was  hoarse.  The 

Sped  tI vtl   ^'"'t ^^^"^1       ^^^^  p^rf^«"y 

appeared  to  h.^A       .^^^^''fj  ^^^f  subjected  to  great  stretching,  and 
Smen  ^'^^.t^^,  ^^^^/j^^^  forward  and  secured  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
wh^ch  thl  fndf^7  n  '  f  f      ^^1*  abominable  practices 

takin  nW  V  r  ^""^  addicted.  It  was  found  that  diath  had 
tS  L'^Ts  t4^^^^^^^  remarkable  circumstance  t 

Pn!to  f   ^:   •  •     ?  deceased  had  been  attended  in  his  last  illness  bv  an 

Tin  Snfe?  1  '  ^-'^  -  --11  wfs  th  imposLn 

Barry  was  known  whi  e  liZI  ^T'P*^^^^  i«  retained  under  Uich 

although  suspicions  had  ^  if^^  ^  «^  ^0,  and 

Mm  tf  at  he  Er:d':nder  f^^^^  iTct"  >  "^"^  ^^'^'^ 

iis  death  that  he  was  reallv  r^L?      tt    •  °^1^  Pr^^^d  after 

illegitimate  child  of  a  no£an    m        i!  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Ws  medical  stuLs  no  on,  k^^^^^  f^^J^' ^^^re,  and  how  he  passed  through 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  FrK^'  i  ^i!  contrived  to  obtain  a  diploma  as 
young  physiciaren Edinburgh,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  The 

St.  HeLrthe  ^^-r.^*       ^^P^  «f  ^^o^d  Hope 

eccentric,  he  is  sakl  to  hn  v«  ^  ^  ^'  ^""^  ^^^^  ^^^i-s-  Although 
sional  skill.  He  was  noted  f'  ^P^^^^^  «^  ^'^^rious  occasions  great  profes- 

the  Cape  he  cCLng^^^^^^^^^  foTi/'T  ^^"5^^--,  and  on^one  occasion 
course  he  retired  froT  the  re^    T*^ ^^^^^^^  I" 

Inspector  of  Hospitals  In  185?  ft'/!?  f  ^  P^°'^°"'  ^^^^  made 
manners  were  effeminate  ffi.  fn  ~  i  ^^^^^q^^ntly,  his  appearance  and 
f  ?8o  of  a  woman;  he  had'  rb  V'^""'^'  ^"^°°*1^  white,  like 
yaan,  well-informed,  and   lir+n  fl^^  whiskers.    He  was  im-itkble, 

a  manner  which  sWecltLf  T.  professional  subjects 

habits  were  peculiar  s  h^vas  a  veif  ¥^  .^^^^''^  them  with  care.  His 
,      was  a  vegetarian  in  diet,  and  at  dinner  ate  fruit 
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or  vegetables,  Avliich  lie  first  soaked  tliorouglily  in  water  in  order  to 
remove,  as  lie  informed  liis  friends,  the  animalculiB  upon  them.    He  was 
thin,  and  in  stature  resembled  a  woman,  his  limbs  being  small,  but  in  good 
proportion.    His  voice  was  shrill  and  squeaking,  quite  unlike  that  of  a 
man.    The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  all  those  who  saw  him  was 
that  he  laboured  under  some  sexual  malformation.    After  his  death,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  he  had  the  sexual  organs  of  a  woman.    He  had 
specially  desired  that  no  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  should  be 
made,  but  this  order  was  disobeyed,  a  special  report  having  been  ordered 
by  the  authorities.    It  is  diflacult  to  comprehend  how,  in  assuming  the 
attributes  and  duties  of  an  army  medical  officer,  he  could  have  so  suc- 
cessfully maintained  the  deception  through  a  long  life.     Whether  he 
menstruated  or  not  does  not  appear.    Although  always  accompanied  by  a 
black  man  as  a  valet,  he  was  very  secret  Avith  him,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  present  while  he  was  di^essing.    He  is  said  to  have  always  worn 
a  peculiar  and  tight-fitting  dress. 


IMPOTENCY. 


CHAPTER  72. 


IMPOTENCY— PHYSICAL  CAUSES— PROC RE ATIVE  POWER  IN  THE  MALE— PUBERTY- 
CONVICTIONS  FOR  RAPE— AGE  FOR  VIRILITY— LOSS  OF  VIRILE  POWER  BY  AGl. 
 POWERS  OP  CRYPSORCHIDES  AND  MONORCHIDES. 

Definition.-lravotencji.  defined  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual  hitercou^^^^ 
It  may  depend-lst,  u^on  physical,  2nd,  upon  moral 

to  th!  moral  causes  of  impotency  they  do  not  concern  =^  ^^^^ 
Such  causes  are  not  recognized  by  aw,  and  he  has 

beyond  the  application  of  the  principles  ot  medicme  to  the  puiposes  ot 

''''c^;«..-Impotency  may  arise  from  age-irorn  ce^Pl^'^^^^^ 
disease— or  from  congenital  malformation  or  defect.    With  legaia  to 
causes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  w  -^^^^^^^^ 
Remediable  and  those  which  are  not.   The  presence  of  cbsease  of  the  testido 
such  as  atrophy  or  fungous  tumours,  may  give  rise  to  incapacity  ,  but  the 
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occlusion  of  the  vagina  naaj  be  a  i-emecliable  form  of  the  malady  ;  but  its 
entire  oblitei-ation  -vvoulcl  be  absolute  and  irremediable.  This  latter  con- 
dition, however,  is  the  only  instance  of  complete  impotency  in  a  female. 
A  protrusion  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina  is  mentioned 
by  some  Avi-iters  as  a  cause  of  physical  incapacity  for  intercourse ;  but  these 
forms  of  disease  may  commonly  be  remedied  by  art,  and  therefore  require 
no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

In  professional  langiiage,  the  term  ivnwtency  has  been  hitherto  applied 
exclusively  to  a  defect  in  the  ynale  sex  ;  and  the  tei-m  sterility  is  usually 
confined  to  all  those  conditions  in  the  woman  which  not  only  render  inter- 
course impossible,  but  which  render  it  unfruitful.    A  man  may,  however 
be  sterile  without  being  impotent— a  condition  observed  in  some  crypsor- 
chides ;  or  he  may  be  impotent  without  being  sterile,  as  where  proper- 
nitercoiirse  is  prevented  by  reason  of  physical  defect  in  the  virile  member 
although  the  testicles  may  be  in  a  normal  condition.    See  on  this  subiect' 
puiOmg  on  Sterility  m  Man '  (1864).   This  author  points  out  that  steriHt; 
m  the  male,  apart  from  impotency,  may  depend  on  three  causes— 1st,  mal- 
position of  the  testicles;  2nd,  obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts;  and 
Srd,  impediments  io  the  escape  of  the  seminal  fluid.    A  man  may  not  be 
d?Ho.r.\''''       "^''^P^^^^     intercourse,  but,  by  reason  of  one  of  the  con- 
Tr.T^  above-mentioned  such  intercourse  would  be  unfi^uitful.    In  refer- 
ence to  the  male,  the  English  law  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  the 

?ntss  t??l  «^rr''i"f^  '^"^  ''"^^  demonstrable  ca^use,  and! 

unless  the  alleged  sterility  were  accompanied  by  impotency  it  would  take 

Te  EXatec/d "^^^l^^-  H^^^^  oaus^e's  co^ld  haJd^ 

tl.^fT'f^''"-^'""";^'        ,nale.    Puberty. -Vntil  the  period  of  puberty 

'SX^f^'V^r/^^^^^^^^^  ^''^^  ''''''  -        -  propoSn  S 
little  at  V]  ;  .^''"^^"//o^^"^  ^^^^  the  size  of  the  seminal  tubes  differed  but 

developIdttiUhragrof  21"  P''"''  ^^^^ 

subi^ct%r"p:  'ACuJd^  fh"     "^'^^^^^^^  ^--^^-^ 

to  be  incaplle  of  cZ^lv  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  in  law 

'Digest,'757l  In  a  cas'  i'?  V^^"' ^  ^^^l^^w's. 
^vith  rape^he  Vdge  directed  In  ^  '^^'Se^l 
sometimes  ^Zefalr  ""'T^^^^    A  though  in  other  felonies, 

presumes  him  to  brfmnoten  ^  ,  1  *°         Particular  act,  the  law 

of  this  ao-e  are  not  ^^^ed  cases,  however,  show  that  boys: 

it  is  welf  l„r,^;te^;rere'nf 't/"^^^^^^^^  of  precocious  puberty  a/e 
penetration  only  s  reLired To  1  "^."f      ^  ^?        statute  law,  proof  of 
i«,  therefore,  no  lonX       ".''"'Pi!'"       ?'^'^^-    ^«  P^oof  of  emission 
jvhether,  admittin 0x1"'^     'U^l  ^'TT  ^  ^^^^tio" 
be  completed  in  law  10!,!  ^  knowledge,  the  crime  might  not 

This  q^stion  isve^  li^iwr,"       'T'  °/  P^^^^'*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  developed 
of  rap\  npon  f em7e  Sts  " X  ^7!.  ""'l  ^^"^'^^^^  ™« 

?»edical  evidence.    It  L  s^no-nl..  H  FT^  °*        ^^"^^  ^^^t  with  the 

^n  Btrictness,  be  made  to  iSl    f  ^^^P« 
V.  King  (York  WinrAss  18^^  "^'-^^^  ^<5^1ts.    In  Beg. 

«-  g>rl  nnder  10  years  of  a^o  '       °^  ''^''^  f  ^  ™  convicted  of  rape  on. 

J        ot  age.    In  a  case  elsewhere  related  (see  R^pf 
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post),  a  boy  aged  19  communicated  syphilis  to  a  girl  6  years  of  age.  In 
India  puberty  sliows  itself  mucli  earlier  in  tbe  male.  Chevers  states  that 
a  boy  of  13  or  14  years  of  age  was  found  guilty  of  rape.  A  lad  of  14 
was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  of  the  same  age ;  and  in  another  case 
a  boy  only  ten  years  old  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  gii-l  3  years  of  ago. 
('  Med.  Jarispr.  for  India,'  p.  463.) 

The  seminal  secretion  in  the  male  is  not  considered  to  be  prolific  until 
it  contains  those  peculiar  filiform  bodies  whicli  are  known  under  the  name 
of  spermatozoa  or  zoosperms.    These  have  been  regarded  by  some  physiolo- 
gists as  parasitic  animals,  but  by  others  as  freely  moving  cilia.    All  agree 
that  they  are  normal  and  essential  constituents  of  the  healthy  and  prohhc 
seminal  fluid.    They  are  peculiar  to  the  spermatic  secretion,  and,  m  healthy 
males,  are  always  present  in  it  after  the  age  of  puberty.    They  disappear 
in  certain  states  of  disease,  and  sometimes  in  advanced  age :  they  have  not 
been  found  in  the  undeveloped  testicles  of  crypsorchides.    In  cases  m 
wbich  they  are  absent,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
person  is  impotent  (sterile,  Ed.),  or  that  he  has  lost  tlie  power  of  pro- 
creTon.    (' Obs.  on  Sterility  in  Man,'  by  T.  B.  C-ling,  1864.)    In  this 
pamphlet  one  case  is  related  in  which  a  man,  set.  42,  who  was  man^ied 
and  whose  wife  had  borne  a  son  then  8  years  of  age,  had  died  after 
four  days'  illness  from  strangulated  hernia.    The  testicles,  from  the  tact 
of  tbeii-  being  found  in  the  inguinal  canals,  were  examined,  and  no 
spermatozoa  were  discovered  in  either  of  them._  But  these  may  have 
been  formerly  present  although  absent  at  the  time  of  examination,  as 
S    cSlTbe'goLn  was  then%ight  years  of  age.     During-^  th.  long 
interval,  the  secretion  may  have  undergone  a  change,  and  have  become 

""^The  direct  agency  of  the  spermatozoon  in  fecundation  was  i-estjgate^^ 
by  Newport.  ('Phil.  Trans.'  1853,  vol.  143,  part  2,  p.  234.)  His  expen- 
S^ntrwei^  performed  on  the  amphibia,  by  the  aid  of  the  m^icroscope.  It 
would  liearfrom  these  (and  his  inferences  are  fairly  applicable  withm 

whtn  they  are  motionless  or  dead,  ova  are  not  J*^/^^^ 

^  XioiZ^SSg^^aS^^ei^^ 
S  pXblfnVtTmuYowing^  a  deficiency  of  ^P-— 

^^c'^etion,  as  to  their  power  of  motion  ^-^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
nation  was  more  certain  when  the  ^^^^^J^^^  f  ^^J™  precise 
ovum  was  not  reduced  to  a  minimum :  ^^""^^'.^XTno^^^  impregnation, 
quantity  of  the  spermatic  --"JS^^^^p^^^^^^^^^^       or^of  Wealthy 
it  is  thus  proved  that  a  cleunite  .  from  any  cause,  and 

spermatic  fluid,  is  required  to  ^^^^^^^     ,  ^^"T^^^^^^     a  loss  of  pro- 
probably  from  venereal  _  excess  °^J,f  "^^^^'i^sS 
Creative  power,  by  reducing  the        ^^^^  f^.f^^^^^^^^  by  this  incorpora- 

powers  of  the  spermatozoa.    How  fecundation  ^«^ttectea   y  y 
C  of  the  spermatozoa  with  the  ovum  xs  unknown  The 
the  product  of  the  evolution  or  development        ^ ^^P^  aJd  a  want  of 
existence  of  sterility  in  !^%^f  •  J  Jautl^r^^^^^^ 
procreative  power  m  the  ^^f^^^^t'"  ^^^^^^  researches.  With- 

le  to  some  extent  explamed  by  ^^^^^^^^^ 

out  the  penetration  of  the  o^^™  V^f  ^  '^^^  numerous. 
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or  direct  contact  with,  the  male  fluid  which,  occurs  in  the  amphibia.  The 
human  ovum  may  come  into  contact  with  the  siaermatozoa  either  at  the 
ovaiy,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  • 
but  the  spermatozoa  may  lose  their  active  motion  before  reachino-  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  or  the  tube ;  they  may  not  be  in  sufficient  number,  or  may 
not  meet  the  ovum  under  cii-cumstances  favourable  to  penetration.  It  is 
pi"obable  that  the  ovum  may  maintain  its  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the 
female  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  extrusion  from  the  ovary  and 
although  the  chances  of  impregnation  may  be  thereby  reduced,  yet  fecun- 
dation may  occur  if  all  other  circumstances  be  favourable.  This  would 
explain  the  occurrence  of  conception  at  any  time  between  two  menstrual 
periods.    (See  'Date  of  Conception,'  p.  242.) 

Impotency  from  age.— It  may  be  faii-ly  assumed  that  a  male  is  incapable 
of  procreatmg  untd  spermatozoa  have  appeared  in  the  seminal  secretion 
and  that  he  loses  this  power  when  they  disappear.    The  age  at  which  thev 
are  formed  vanes  with  all  the  causes  that  affect  puberty.    Curling  found 
them  in  the  secretion  of  a  boy  aged  18  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  they  appear  mucli  earlier  than  this.    He  found  spermatozoa  in  the 
hquid  taken  from  the  testicles  of  a  man  upwards  of  70  years  of  ao-e  and  on 
one  occasion  in  the  testicles  of  a  person  aged  eighty-seven.    Wagner  states 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  secretions  of  men  betwerirand  80 
years  of  age     Rayner  found  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  man  ^t  82  years 
C  Gaz.  Med  '  Juin  2,  1849.      Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded  by' 
Debrou.    ('  Gaz  Hebdom.'  4th  Jan.  1861,  p.  6.)    Facts  tend  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  fecundating  power  maybe  retain  PrI  Iw+lo  i 
.p  tothe  ageof  100.    Dieu  has  give?  L  resS  of  "p^^^^^^^ 

W5  m'^'''      f  ^  ""'^  ^^^^       spermatozoaTn  64  JfX 

lOo,  z.e.  m  bl  per  cent,  no  spermatozoa  were  found.    Four  of  the  cases  wlr! 

feexual  propensities  are  often  strongly  develoned  in  r-hilrlvpr.  ^  a  ^^ 

the  age  of  14  became  pregnant  by  a  bov  nf  co  ^^^icn  a  girl  at 
'  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1844  p  249  )    Thi,  I  ^1        v  T  (Henke's 

old.    C  Amer.  Jour.  MeTsc  '  Oct  18^2  .  ?fi7l  '''P^'      ^  "^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

legitimacy  or  affiliation,  tWs  qx?estiofr;J^rSthe^  '  f  •  T'''''^ 
creative  power  appears  In  thp  rnX  rvT  ^?,&^^^^°&.*lie  age  at  which  a  pro- 
issue.    Thus  theTrTnT,^!'\  ^  ^""^^      important  bearing  on  the 

should  be\?e  fath'er  of  a^M  ^^^^  it  impossible^hat  £: 

of  legitimacy  on  this  groixnfareTot  heScl  5' "  ^^^^^^^-^ 
ancient  law-books  thefe  are  Icisions  reWe  f n        ^^  P'.'''^*  = 

im)LT:Zl^.:^^,^^^^^^  of  children  occurred  in 

'-^ntl.  year.    The  boy  cLn  ed  thaf^^^^^^       ""TT^''^         was  in  his 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  imputaS  f'/f^''^  °f       ohild  ;  and  there 
';f^  HI  order  to  divert  suspido^  fVoS  ^  ^^l""  ^^Pon 

^lifficulty  iu  this  case  ;  but^  the  ru  el,      '"''I  '"^'^^^^  '^'^^  '^me 

tne  rule  for  a  medical  man  to  follow  on  these 
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occasions  is  tliis : — not  to  regard  the  mere  age  of  the'  youth,  whether  he 
is  above  or  below  the  average  age  of  puberty,  but  to  observe  whether 
the  sexual  organs  are  fully  developed,  and  whether  there  are  about 
him  any  of  the  marks  of  virility — indicated  by  muscular  development, 
the  growth  of  a  beard,  and  a  change  in  the  voice.  If  these  signs  are 
present,  whatever  may  be  his  age,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  sexual  functions  are  developed.  We  occasionally  hear  of 
instances  of  extraordinary  precocity  ;  but  the  development  of  sexual  power 
is  generally  accompanied  by  other  well-marked  changes  in  the  person. 
Sometimes  these  changes  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  after  the  age 
of  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  question  at  what  time  tJie  procreative 
power  disappears  in  a  male.    That  impotency  is  one  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  advanced  age  is  undoubted ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  forms  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  parties,  however  old.    The  legal  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  generative  faculty  does  not  disappear  through  age  ;  aud  it 
this  be  alleged,  and  legitimacy  disputed  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  satis- 
factorily proved  by  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  allegation.  This 
amounts  to  almost  an  impossibility,  because  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
no  fixed  ao-e  at  which  the  sexual  functions  cease  either  m  the  male  or 
female ;  and  individuals,  at  least  of  the  male  sex,  who  had  passed  the  ages 
of  60  70  and  even  80  years,  have  been  known  to  be  capable  ot  truittnl 
intercourse.     Duplay  believes,  from  his  anatomical  observations  on  the 
bodies  of  ac^ed  persons,  that  the  causes  of  impotency  (sterility)  in  advanced 
ao-e  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  excretory  than  in  the  secretory  apparatus. 
Thus  he  has  met  with  obliterations  in  the  canal  of  the  epididymis,  the  vas 
deferens,  and  the  vesiculee,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
"fon  and  passage  of  the  seminal  fluid.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  28 
1856  p  650.)    Lord  Erskine,  in  the  Banlury  Peerage  clB,im,  quoted  the 
case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  married  at  77,  and  had  four  children 
the  last  when  he  was  81.    Schneider  met  with  a  case  m  ^'iiich  a  man  of  71 
had  a  child  by  his  wife,  who  was  only  17.    (Henke's  '  Zeitschr  1842, 
5  165  )    Riittd  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
married  and  had  two  children  by  his  wife.    The  retention  of  procreative 
power  became  a  question  in  the  case  of  Johnson  y.  Johnson  (V^^^-Chanc^ 
power  ueu  i         ^g^g   ^    Johnson,  bemg  then  upwards  of  60 

™  of  ":e,  ^arkd  wife,  a  gii'l  of  A  .f  He  obtained  gi.at 

[iZence  ov^r  him,  and  induced  him  to  quarrel  with  the  children  of 
SffiTst  marriage,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.  In  1861  when  Mr.  Johnson 
his  ^^^^^^^l'^°r.'»  Mrs.  Johnson  bore  a  child,  which  died.  In 

7862"^!  1865  tll^  chilcben  were  born,  who  were  the  defendants  m 
SIT  As  Ml  Johnson  would  have  been  of  the  age  of  78  and  81  at  the 
t!:::  th'sethiLn  we  born,  it  was  ^^^^^^^^f^g^^ 

msmmm 
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all  cases  of  prolonged  virility  it  is  observed  that  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  are  also  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  showing  the  close 
relation  which  exists  between  the  sexual  function  and  corporeal  develop- 
ment, even  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  B anbury 
Peerage  case,  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1806.    Lord  and  Lady 
Banbury  had  been  married  21  years,  without  having  had  issue  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  85  years.     The  peerage  was  claimed  bv  the 
descendants  of  an  mdividual  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Lord  Banburv  • 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lady  Banbury  by  an 
adulterer,  dm-mg  her  husband's  life.    According  to  the  evidence  Lord 
Banbury  did  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  existence,  and  the  child 
had  always  been  known  by  another  name.    (Amos   '  Med   Gaz  '  vol  7 
p.  741.)    One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  descent  of 
the  c  aimant  was  contes  ed,  was  that  the  deceased  nobleman  had  become 
impotent  through  age;  but  it  was  argued  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly  that  the  law 
placed  no  limit  on  the  powers  and  faculties  of  men  in  this  respect  ThT 
assumed  impotency  of  the  husband  on  the  ground  of  Te,  could  not  be 
I'sout'V'  w  illegitimacy  of  the^lleged  offsl3ring    In  1813 

the  House  decided  against  the  claim,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  imnotencv 
from  age  in  the  husband.  It  was  proved  that  Lord  Banbury  4sZle  2 
hearty  at  the  time  of  his  death;  but  the  moral  circumstanc^es  of  he  ca^ 
especially  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  the  cbilrl  f^nm  I     i  ' 

considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  cW^fttafgh^w"  *^.%t 

der  S.  A.>  1842  p  3S2T'  M,  ""%'*';Mect,  Henke>s  '  Zeitschr. 

of  12.  are  legali/co-^XfttcltatSil"'        '^^'^  ^*  age 

tions,  would  be  suflacient  to  vpLi,  o  '  ^^."^e^*' ?r  from  necessary  opera- 
of  one  or  both  testSrfrom  an^^^^^  m^emediably  impotent.    The  loss 

presence  of  distinc   cicatrTopTi  f  1        T''''  indicated  by  the 

removed  by  operation, Te  peTsofis^^^^^^^^^^^^  7'''''  ^^^^  ^e^- 

are  healthy',  a  sufficieAcy  o^re  "  "^^^3^^^^^  the  org.ns 

may  remain  in  the  ducts  for  two  or  tW    ^^^f  *o  confer  procreative  powers 
is  that  animals  have  beeXown  tn\  T  Thus 

castration;  and  one  cLeT  on  7  ^  ^'f ^  ^^^^ain  time  ^^^^^ 
testicles  h^d  been  carS  o^by  Tlulrf  "'"'^^ ^'^^o^^ 
Powerofirnpregnatinghiswife  afft-^r  ^S-'  '^f  ^'^^^  ^'^^ained  the 
'  Zeitschr.'  1842  1  348  nml  qfof        f  the  wound.  (Henke's 

-operation,  do^^ot 'render  a^ml^'i"     T  t^^^l^'-ly^  byLdden 
C'-^lled,  have  been  known  to  be  SoHfic^  P  ^^^J 
ooxifouuded  with  those  in  which  o^ne  o!-  b.fw''r  ^i  ^"^^  not  be 

into  the  scrotum.  ^'^'^  °'  testicles  have  not  descended 

Monorchides  and  Grv-osorrlrUl^^  T 

Hrth or  one  „a,rtSfrtt  Z^tST^^ 
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during  life  in  the  abdomen  ;  or  both  may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen.  In 
some  cases  of  partial  descent  the  organs  have  been  mistaken  for  and  treated 
as  ruptures  by  the  application  of  a  truss.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.' 
1844,  1,  249  ;  Curling  on  '  Disease  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.  p.  31.)  In  one 
instance  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  tumour,  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  the 
application  of  a  truss,  caused  the  death  of  the  person.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  240.)  When  one  testicle  only  has  descended,  there  is  no 
ground,  cceteris  paribus,  to  impute  impotency :  the  descended  organ  has- 
been  found  healthy  and  to  contain  spermatozoa,  while  the  retained  testicle 
and  its  ducts  have  not  been  found  to  contain  spermatozoa.  Curling  col- 
lected six  of  these  cases,  of  which  four  fell  under  his  own  observation. 
('  On  SteriHty  in  Man,'  1846,  p.  6  ;  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23,  1861.) 
When  neither  testicle  has  descended,  the  scrotum  will  be  found  empty, 
without  any  scar  indicative  of  a  removal  by  operation,  but  the  other  marks  of 
virility  may  still  be  present.  These  persons  have  been  called  Grypsorchidesy 
while  those  who  have  only  one  testicle  apparent  are  called  Monorchides. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  all  cases  of  non-descent,  the  testicles  ar& 
congenitally  defective,  and  further,  that  the  persons,  although  capable  of 
sexual  intercourse,  are  incurably  sterile.  The  non-descent  of  the  testicles 
is  a  state  rarely  seen.  Marshall  met  with  only  one  case  of  non-descent 
of  one  testicle  in  1,000  recruits,  and  with  one  case  of  non-descent  of  both 
testicles  in  10,000  recruits.  There  are  three  preparations,  showing  the- 
non-descent  of  these  organs  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  one  of 
them  was  taken  from  a  gentleman  who  shot  himself  from  despondency 
at  his  supposed  defective  condition.  Hunter  thought  that  the  un- 
descended testicles  were  always  imperfect  both  in  their  structure  and 
functions,  and  that  crypsorchides  were  invariably  impotent  (sterile). 
Some  recent  researches  have  tended  to  support  the  views  of  Hunter. 
In  1860,  Partridge  met  with  the  case  of  a  man  of  25,  in  whom  both 
testicles  were  found  in  the  abdomen.  Several  specimens  of  the  secretion 
were  examined,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.  Another  case  was 
examined  with  a  like  result  ('Lancet,'  1860,  1,  p.  66),  and  a  third  by 
Curling  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23,  1861).  The  conclusion  to  which 
these  observations  have  led  is,  that,  although  in  cases  of  non-descent  there- 
may  be  a  capacity  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  would  not  be  prolific  :  the  person 
will  be  sterile.  According  to  this  view,  malposition  of  the  organs  must  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  defective  condition :  as  a  result  of  this  malposi- 
tion they  are  not  capable  of  secreting  prolific  spermatic  fluid,  and  the 
person  is  as  sterile  as  if  he  had  no  testicles.  The  cases  of.  monorchides 
reported  by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  8)  to  some  extent  support  this  theory, 
since  spermatozoa  were  found  only  in  the  fluid  of  that  testicle  which 
occupied  its  usual  position  in  the  scrotum.  He  has  also  collected  from 
various  sources  seven  cases  of  crypsorchides,  in  which  both  testicles  were 
either  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal  canals ;  the  fluid  contained^  in 
them  was  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  and,  although  impotency  did  not  exist, 
these  persons  either  were  or  were  presumed  to  be  unprolific.  Godard  has 
noticed  that  horses  whose  testicles  are  retained  m  the  abdomen,  although 
capable  of  intercourse,  are  sterile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  are,  however,  facts  which  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  Two  cases  of  crypsorchides  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Cock.  The  testicles  in  these  men  had  not  descended, 
but  their  virile  functions  were  undisputed.  One  of  them,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  30  years,  had  been  twice  married,  and  had  had  children 
bv  each  wife,  besides  illegitimate  children  which  were  affiliated  on  him 
durincr  the  time  he  lived  in  service.  In  a  report  of  cases  of  hernia  by 
Poland  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1843,  1,  163),  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  tet. 
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29,  a  crypsorcWcl,  whose  testicles  had  never  descended.  Poland  states  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  scrotum,  but  the  penis  was  well- 
developed,  and  there  were  all  the  other  signs  of  virility.  This  man  married 
when  he  was  20  :  he  had  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  into  the  hospital  had  been  married  two  years  to  a  second 
wife.  In  1862  there  was  in  Gny's  Hospital  a  patient  whose  testicles  had 
not  descended — they  were  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  man  was 
32  years  of  age,  well  d'eveloped,  with  every  appearance  of  virility  about 
him,  and  with  the  same  masculine  development  which  is  seen  in  other  men 
of  the  same  age.  This  man  was  married,  and  had  had  two  children  by  his 
wife.  Since  puberty  he  had  always  been  competent,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  his  testicles  were  inefficient.  Another  case  is  refeiTed  to  by 
Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  9),  which  occuri'ed  to  Debrou.  The  testicles  were  in 
the  inguinal  canals  ;  there  was  no  scrotum.  The  man  had  been  married, 
and  had  had  one  son  by  his  wife. 

By  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  established  that  crypsorchides  are  not 
necessarily  sterile,  and  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  prolific  power  under  such  circumstances. 
It  has  been  objected  that,  in  the  above  instances  of  prolific  power,  spermatozoa 
have  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  spermatic  secretions  of  the  individuals, 
and  that  the  evidence  is  therefore  incomplete.  But  these  bodies  have  not 
been  proved  to  be  absent,  and  most  persons  will  agree  that  there  is  no 
better  evidence  of  prolific  power  than  the  procreation  of  children,  whether 
spermatozoa  are  or  are  not  detected — a  matter  which  will  sometimes  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  observation  or  experience  of  the  examiners  or,  it  may  be, 
on  a  morbid  state  of  the  secretion.  In  one  case  Casper  found  spermatozoa 
in  the  fluid  emitted  by  a  crypsorchid  ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  187).  One 
affii-matiye  instance  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  law,  to  overthrow 
ninety-nine  negative  instances  ;  and,  as  a  physiological  fact,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  organs  which  have  not  descended  are  not  always  defective  in 
structure  or  function.  The  cases  hitherto  observed  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  rule  or  the  exception  that 
crypsorchides  should  be  found  prolific :  the  facts  above  mentioned  prove 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be  absolutely 
stenle  or  unprolific,  merely  because  their  testicles  are  not  in  the  scrotum 
It,  with  a  non-descent  of  these  organs,  there  should  be  a  non- development 
ot  the  other  external  organs,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  total  want  of 
the  characters  of  viriHty,  then  the  person  may  be  impotent  or  sterile.  The 
testicles  may,  m  such  a  case,  be  either  congenitally  absent  or  physically 
imperfect-a  fact  only  ascertainable  by  an  examination  of  the  body  after 
ueath.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no  external  marks 
ZTT^'''^''^'  o^'^e^  gi'o^^nds  for  suspecting  a  want  of  procreative  power, 
and  the  person  is  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  this  imperfection  does  not 
wn.lrr^.  ^«  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  It 

nuestion  of '.ffl^^  f-      t!'^  T''  paternity  of  a  child  on  a 

2f  sexu^l^f  '  i^lieritaace;  and  so  long  as  the  power 

person  t  hp  r°''''^i''''^^  ^^'  -      """^  ^"""^'^^             pronouncing  the 

fact  to  vhioh  "^P^^^^y                 intercourse  fs  the 

exits  thei^^?/.^'n^^^  on  these  occasions.    If  this 

wTh  oonfl^t  J         ''^1^^  q^aestion-surrounded  as  it  may  be 

i"f  0  a  nrolifi.  w'""'  ^p''"  w"'^  ^«         "°t'  "microscopically  speak- 

may  be°so  Lpnl^  L  ?^''''  °"  ^  ^^^e^t^i^able  after  death.  The  ovaries 
there  mav  be  nT'  P''"^^?"  intercourse  can  take  place,  although 

ere  may  be  no  physical  incapacity.    In  a  case  related  at  p.  305,  the  in- 
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capability  of  conception  on  tte  parfc  of  a  woman  was  lield  not  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient  ground  for  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage  ;  and  doubt- 
less the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  male  to  effect  impregnation,  unless 
it  depended  on  some  visible  physical  defect,  would  be  viewed  in  a  similar 
light.  Such  persons  are  not  impotent  but  sterile,  and  sterility  in  an 
irremediable  form  is  rather  assumed  than  demonstrated  to  exist. 

The  presence  of  what  have  been  called  supernumerary  testicles  does  not 
affect  the  virile  powers  of  the  man.  These  have  in  general  been  found,  by 
dissection,  to  be  tumours  connected  Avith  the  healthy  glands,  and  not  at  all 
adding  to  or  interfering  with  their  functions.  Even  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  penes,  according  to  Mende,  is  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  sexual 
power,  provided  only  one  possesses  the  normal  characters  of  the  male  organ. 
This  author  refers  to  cases  of  duplex  organs.  ( '  Ausf iihrl .  Handb.  d.  Gerichtl. 
Med.'  4,  337.)  One  of  these  sexual  monsters,  a  youth  with  two  distinct 
penes,  was  exhibited  in  London  some  years  since.  He  could  exercise  his 
functions  with  either  organ,  but  thei'e  was  only  one  testicle  to  each  penis. 

It  some  instances  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  external 
organs  :  and  with  this  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Farr 
met  with  a  case  in  a  man  aged  42,  in  whom  the  sexual  organs  remained 
undeveloped  and  in  an  infantile  state.  There  was  some  difficirlty  in  finding 
the  testicles,  in  consequence  of  their  small  size.  On  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  glands  miscroscopically  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.  ^  This 
person's  voice  was  effeminate,  and  he  was  devoid  of  hair  on  the  chin  and 
pubes.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  40,  857.)  It  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  inferred 
that  a  male  with  imperfectly  developed  organs  is  incurably  impotent.  The 
following  case  is  quoted  by  Curling A  gentleman,  aged  26,  consulted 
Wilson  on  the  propriety  of  his  entering  into  marriage.  His  penis  and 
testicles  but  little  exceeded  in  size  those  of  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  had  never  until  this  acquaintance  with  his  intended  wife,  felt  the 
desire  of  sexual  intercourse.  He  manned,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
family  ;  and  at  the  age  of  28  the  organs  had  attained  the  full  development 
of  those  of  an  adult.  (Op.  cit.  p.  95.)  Under  wasting  of  the  testicle,  or 
when  the  gland  is  extensively  diseased,  and  the  sexual  desire  disappears, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency.  The  functions  of  these  organs  are 
not  however,  readily  impaired  by  local  disease.  The  spermatic  secretion 
is  still  properly  formed,  even  when  only  a  small  part  of  the  gland  remams 
healthy,— a  fact  proved  by  a  microscopical  examination.  Certain  diseases 
of  the  appendages  of  the  testes  may,  however,  render  a  person  sterile.  Ihe 
spermatic  secretion  is  commonly  suspended  in  most  severe  diseases  which 
affect  the  body.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  impotency  (sterility) 
in  the  adult,  when  the  organs  are  apparently  sound  is  spermatorrhcsa, 
arising  from  abuse  or  excess.  This,  however,  is  remediable  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  treatment.  (Curling,  'Dis.  of  the  Testes,'  2nd  ed.  p.  386  ; 
'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  23, 1858,  p.  95.)  , 

Epispadia  and  EyposparMa.-On  the  absence  of  the  perns,  as  well  as  on 
its  defective  organization,  as  causes  of  incapacity,  some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  in  the  preceding  chapter.    Sometimes  the  defect  is  nierely 
connected  with  the  urethra.    Thus,  the  orifice  may  be  on  the  dorsum  penis 
and  in  other  cases  underneath  the  organ,  so  that  the  urethra  terminate 
at  a  variable  distance  from  the  glans  penis.    Those  kbourmg  under  the 
former  defect  are  said  to  have  epispadia,  and  under  the  latter  l^/pospadm 
(iZ  i^o,  under,  and  crWco,  I  draw.)    Several  cases  of  these  kinds  of  mal- 
formation have  been  described  by  Bryant.     ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  1867 
*  Sr^o  two  cases  are  precisely  alike.    The  power  to  have  fruitfu 
Fntercoirse  will  in  either  case  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  urethml 
Lperturr  Riittel  knew  an  instance  of  a  hypospadian  having  ■  several 
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children.    (Heiike'.s  'Zeitschi-.'  1844,  p.  258.)    Some  doubt  has  existed 
respecting  the  virile  powers  of  hypospadians.    In  1850,  a  lad,  aged  17, 
was  summoned  on  a  charge  of  affiliation,  in  reference  to  the  pregnancy 
of  a  girl  aged  18.    The  defence  was  that  he  could  not  be  the  father  of 
a  child,  because  there  was  such  a  malformation  of  the  penis  as  to  prevent 
prolific  intercourse.    On  examination,  the  urethra  was  found  to  terminate 
on  the  under-snrface  of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
glans,  by  a  small  elliptical  orifice,  which  allowed  the  urine  to  pass,  but 
with  some  difficulty.    One  medical  witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  impossible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  the  defendant  should 
possess  procreative  power ;  another  freely  admitted  the  boy's  capacity,  and 
the  case  was  decided  against  the  defendant.    He  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
father.    ('Med.  Times,'  Sept.  21,  1850,  p.  321.)     This  decision  was 
physiologically  con-ect.    When  the  urine  can  pass,  the  seminal  fluid  can 
pass ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  intromission  can  be  such  as 
that  the  misplaced  orifice  should  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
vagina.    This  must  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  orifice.    [Cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  fully  prohfic  powers  of  hypospadians  will  be  found  in  the  'Med 
Times,  Sept  14  1850,  p  292 ;  and  Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  392.    An  instance  of 
the  virihty  of  a  hypospadian  has  also  been  published  by  NoUe.    ('  Assoc 
Med.  Jour  '  Maxx^h,  1853,  p.  236.)]    Similar  remarks  apply  to  epispadians.' 
I hese  malformations  are  sometimes  remediable  by  .operation  ;  but  whether 
remediable  or  not,  they  are  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as 
absolute  causes  of  impotency.  S^^iucu 

A  case,  apparently  involving  a  question  of  this  kind,  was  tried  at  the 
Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1867  (Beg.  v.  MUner).  A  woman  was  indicted  for 

SZ'^'nf  I,      1  n   IT'  «iat  one  Shepherd  was  the 

father  of  her  child. ,  A  few  months  before  the  child  was  born,  Shepherd  had 

hadXi  Shepherd,  the  prosecutor,  swore' that  he  never 

mcapable.  Three  surgeons  swore,  from  an  examination  of  Shepherd  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  be  the  father  of  the  prisoner's  child  Shepherd's 
wife  also  swore  that  her  marriage  had  never  been  consummatd  Prioi  to 
her  mamage  she  had  had  a  child.  Shepherd  was  asked  how  under  theS 
circumstances,  he  came  to  enter  the  maxSiage  state.  He  replied  that  thev 
did  no   desire  any  family,  and  they  had  agreed  to  ifve  toVetLr  TwJ 

ShtwTas^^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

t«^s^^^^^  ^  f-iV  Thett  srpVth~:dtid 

Vict  the  wom^^ ''''  '"^'"^^        ^^^^  conflicting,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 

diselse"  IfecCXtis^tTT'  "^^^  ^^''^^ 

medical  opirdo'r  he^e  must  So  r7"7f        .'■'^f'''       generation.  The 

attending  each  case  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumstances 

^-^^oT:iiSrL:^^^^^^  p--g-pi-  the 

considered.  But  he^  is  I  d ^^'^^^S  virility  has  been 
titioner  iu  which,  wTth  weH  fZ^fl  """"T  ^^'""^         """^  ^  Prac- 

male,  there  will  beTttate  oflriT^.f  """"^  apparently  healthy  organs  in  the 
natural  weakness  of  conftitutir^n^  '^'  ^Tf'"^''  may'depend  on 
"luscular  and  nervous  sv  terns  '  Z  nfl'  'T*  P^P^^ developmexxt  of  the 
diseases  producino  ce  JSTi;^    .  "^""y  certain 

f  then  of^  tempomiT  mture^^  ^  ^"^TK  ^^^=^'  1'  P"  ^17),  and  it 

from  the  disease!  an7dharo^r  ^'^'"^'  «^ff^^'"^8- 
^^re  certain  diseases  whiS  J"  ?  ?  .^«^«^«^T-    As  a  converse  fact,  there 
wbich  appear  to  bring  out  the  dormant  virile  powers  of 
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persons,  or  to  excite  to  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  those  which  already 
exist.  Thus  it  is  said  that  while  during  an  attack  of  fever  there  is 
complete  inipotency,  in  convalescence  from  fever  there  is  occasionally 
extraordinary  salaciousness ;  bat  this  statement  requires  confirmation. 
Again,  there  are  some  diseases  which  neither  interrupt  nor  affect  the 
exercise  of  the  sexual  functions. 

As  a  general  rule,  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  which  are  not  attended  with  great  debility,  do  not  prevent 
fruitful  intercourse.   On  the  other  hand,  all  diseases  which  are  attended  or 
followed  by  great  debility  suspend  or  destroy  sexual  power._   Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  water  in  the  chest ;  general  dropsy,  especially  if  attended 
with  effusion  in  the  sexual  organs  ;  nervous  and  malignant  fevers  which 
affect  the  brain ;  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  other  diseases  which  directly  attack 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  These  last-mentioned  diseases  probably  act  by 
suspending  the  secretion  or  altering  the  nature  of  the  prolific  fluid,  as  well 
as  by  preventing  that  erection  of  the  male  organ  without  which  intercourse 
cannot  take  place.    The  sexual  function  is  so  intimately  allied  to  bodily 
vigour  and  nervous  energy,  that  the  integrity  of  the  one  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  other.    Habits  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids  or  narcotics,  such  as  opium  and 
tobacco,  may  give  rise  to  impotency  by  the  injury  done  to  the  bram  and 
nervous  system.    (The  reader  will  find  this  subject  discussed  by  Mende, 
'Ausfiihrl.  Handb.  der  Gerichtl.  Med.'vol.  4,  p.  349.) 

These  cases  of  alleged  impotency  from  corporeal  disease,  when  tiiey 
require  to  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence,  create  great  difficulty.  In 
Leqqe  v.  Edmunds  (Vice-Chanc.  Court,  1854-5)  a  question  arose  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  conceived  during  wedlock,  but  born  four  months 
after  the  death  of  the  husband.    In  presumption  of  law,  the  child  was 
leo-itimate,  because  husband  and  wife  were  at  the  time  hAang  together,  and 
conception  and  birth  were,  as  to  date,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
rules     Two  months  preceding  the  supposed  date  of  conception,  the  hus- 
band, a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  was  seized  with  paralysis  {hemiplegia} 
accompanied  by  coma,  and  he  lost  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  his  body.  In 
about  a  month  he  partially  recovered,  but  the  paralysis  never  left  him.  A 
month  later  he  was  attacked  with  general  dropsy  and  disease  of  the  liver;, 
and  he  died  five  months  after  the  supposed  ^f^^      ^^^.^^P^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  child.    A  year  after  the  death  of  the  W 
band  the  widow  married  the  defendant,  the  alleged  adulterer,  and  had  by 
him  four  children;  but  for  eight  years  preceding  the  death  of  her  first 
hSband  this  woman  had  borne  no  child,  and  it  was  only  ^^^en  her- 
intimacv  with  the  alleged  adulterer  commenced,  and  durmg  her  hus- 
band's niness,  that  she^  became  pregnant.    The  question  submitted  to 
CaWer  and  the  author  on  this  state  of  facts  was- Was  ^t  Possible  or 
Sable  that  the  husband  could  have  begotten  the  child  in  the  diseased 
Condition  irwhich  he  was  represented  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  concep-- 
to       The^p  nion  given  was  that  it  was  possib  e,  because  there  was 
oppo-rtuni^/of^access  f  and  sexual  power,  if  lost  ^^7  the^^^^^^^^^^     l^f  ^1 
xnight  have  returned  at  a  time  correspondmg  to  this  J^t^'J^^y^^ 

t^Zl  th»  effect  would  be  aggravated  by  '^e  m",^^^^^^^^  Z 
husband,  aud  the  fte\«^^^ 
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it  could  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  be  assigned  only  to  impotency  or  in- 
capacity in  her  first  husband.    The  general  conclusion  which  they  drew 
from  the  facts  laid  before  them  was,  that  the  husband  at  the  time  was 
impotent,  and  incapable  of  begetting  a  child.    Evidence  to  this  effect 
was  given  by  them  in  the  inquiry  subsequently  directed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.    At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  asserting 
that  prolific  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  husband  was  actually  impos- 
sible.   Guy  and  Semple  gave  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  proof  of  impotency  in  the  husband,  and 
that  a  man  labouring  under  such  an  illness  as  that  from  which  he  was 
stated  to  have  suffered,  would  still  be  physically  capable  of  procreating 
childi-en.    The  evidence  regarding  the  precise  bodily  condition  of  the 
husband  about  the  date  of  conception  was  conflicting;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  that  the  child  was  the 
child  of  the  husband,  and  was  entitled  to  the  estate  which  the  plaintiffs, 
the  heirs  of  the  husband,  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant  and  the 
widow  who  had  married  him.  There  was  no  evidence  from  parental  likeness, 
for  the  child  through  whom  the  claim  arose  had  died  some  time  before 
proceedings  were  taken.    The  legal  presumption  of  legitimacy  by  wedlock 
and  possible  access  was  too  strong  to  be  rebutted  by  medical  opinions 

In  the  case  of  Bagot  v.  Bacjot  (Irish  Probate  Ct.  1878),  the  husband 
was  affected  with  locomotor  ataxy,  a  disease  dependent  upon  degeneration 
-ot  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  question  of  sexual  capacity 
arose,  and  a  mass  of  conflicting  medical  evidence  resulted.  Radcliffe 
stated  m  evidence  that  he  himself  had  seen  cases  of  this  disease  in  which 
sexual  capacity  and  actual  fruitfulness  were  retained. 

Curhng  observes  that  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  producintr 
paraplegia  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to 
copulate.  (Op.  cit  p.  371.)  When  there  is  a  wasting  of  the  testicles,  as 
a  result  of  general  paralysis  of  long  standing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
impotency;  but  Curling  quotes  a  case  from  a  foreign  writer,  in  which 
ruffi'.ir?^'1  )  of  some  years'  duration,  a  man  retained 

sufficient  sexual  power  to  have  prolific  intercourse.  When  the  paralytic 
person  is  advanced  m  age,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  impotLt.  ^In 

opinion  on  the  capacity  for  intercourse  under  the  following  circumstances 

bas  lrd  ^hild Sh"'  ^^/f     °^        P-^^^i-  fat™  of  h" 

bastard  child.  She  was  a  widow,  and  the  illicit  connexion  took  place  about 

ylarroTw  f "  ^^^.^-^a-l's  death.    The  husband  was  at  fhe  time  84 

cou  d  not  So'vi  i.T  Yr^'^'^'        ^'^f  ^^^^y  ^^'^^  death  he 

ance    ^17^!^    ^  P^««       ^^ine  without  assist- 

«taSrhowe^e?  t  W  ^^"^     ^^'^  *^<^  ^^^^"^"^  concurred ; 

it  could  not  re  sakft^n  '-%  ' "'^^^^^^  '^^^"^  ^^^^^^^'^  destroyed 
wholly  impiUabie  tLt  f  bVl""  T         7f  ^  impossible.    It  was,  however 
SomP  rWo  ¥  ^^"^l^^^d  could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child 

the  sexua  tg-^^               ''^^  "  ^  "^^--^  -       developLnt  of 

affecting  the^sexual  orL^^rv'^  influencing  the  nervous  system-not 

disturbance-theytad  to^  leaving  any  trace  of  constitutional 

to  impotency  S  steriHtv  """"T^  development,  and  therefore 

possessing  this  inflaono/"..     ?  '^'''^  has  been  especially  noticed  as 

disease,  when  ft  Attacks  I^^^^     ?  "^T"^''  .  subsidence  of  this 

male  and  the  breads  in  tt  f  ^1''  ^""^  ^^^^^l^'^'  ^^'^  ^^'^ 

organs  shrink,  S  slowlv  t-fK'""  ?i             occasionally  inflamed.  The 
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which  a  strong  and  healthy  man  was  rendered  incurably  impotent  after  an 
attack  ol  this  disease.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1842,  vol.  2,  p  354  •  see  also 
Curhng,  op.  cit  p.  59.)  On  the  withering  of  the  testicles  from  disease  see 
a  paper  by  Albers,  Casper's  '  Wochenschr.'  Sept.  1851,  pp.  568,  577. 
Inflammation  of  both  testicles  (double  orchitis)  is  a  rare,  and  accordino- 
to  some  authorities,  unknown  sequela  of  mumps,  though  inflammation  of 
one  testicle  is  a  common  occurrence  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  This 
IS  trequentiy  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  affected  organ,  but  not  by  im- 
potence. The  editor  is  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  married  medical 
triend  whose  virility,  he  is  assured,  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  wasting  of  one  testicle  after  an  attack  of  mumps. 

Blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  by  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
may  produce  impotency.  Several  cases  of  impotency  from  this  cause  are 
related  by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  362.)  It  has  been  noticed  that  blows  on  the 
under  and  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  have 
been  followed  by  loss  of  sexual  power  on  recovery.  Sometimes  this  is 
temporary  ;  but  at  other  times,  when  there  is  Avasting  of  the  testicles,  it  is 
pennanent  and  irremediable. 

Of  moral  causes  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  sexual  desire,  like 
other  animal  passions,  is  subject  to  great  variation ;  and  there  are  instances 
on  record  in  which  men,  otherwise  healthy-looking  and  healthily  formed, 
have  experienced  no  desires  of  this  kind.  They  are  in  a  state  of  natural 
impotency — a  condition  which  the  Canon  Law  "designates  as  frigidity  of 
constitution.  This  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  examination,  but  rather  from 
their  own  admission.  Under  this  head  we  may  class  hypochondriacal  afPec- 
[For  a  scientific  summary  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  impotency, 
ier  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Curling,  '  Diseases  of  the  Testes.'] 
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CHAPTER  73. 

STEEILITY — CAUSES — PEOCREATIVE  POWER  IN  THE  FEMALE — PUBERTY — EARLIEST 
AND  LATEST  AGES  FOE  CHILD-BEARING  FEMALE  PRECOCITY — ^AGE  FOR  CESSA- 
TION OF  THE  MENSES — LEGAL  RELATIONS  OP  IMPOTENCY  AND  STERILITY — 
LEGITIMACY  AND  DIVORCE. 

JJefinition. — Sterility  is  usually  defined  to  be  '  the  inability  to  procreate,  or 
a  want  of  aptitude  in  the  female  for  impregnation.'  It  is  not  usual  to 
speak  of  sterility  in  the  male,  although  there  may  be  procreative  incapacity ; 
because  the  defective  condition  in  this  sex,  from  whatever  cause,  is,  in  a 
legal  vieWj  included  under  the  term  'impotency'  (see  p.  282,  ante).  In 
ibhe  strictness  of  language,  a  male  who  has  been  castrated  is  sterile ;  but  it 
is  commonly  said  that  he  is  imjaotent  (p.  283,  ante).  In  reference  to  women, 
sterility  implies  that  condition  in  which  there  is  an  '  inability  to  conceive.' 
This  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  not  only  by  the  best  writers  but  in  common  phraseology. 

Age  at  zvMch  menstrication  commences.  Procreative  power  in  the  female. 
— In  the  female,  the  procreative  power  is  commonly  supposed  not  to  exist 
until  after  the  commencement  of  menstruation,  and  to  cease  upon  the 
cessation  of  this  periodical  secretion.  The  menstrual  function  is  commonly 
established  in  females  in  this  climate  between  the  ages  of  foxirteen  and 
sixteen;  but  it  may  occur  much  earlier — indeed,  in  some  rare  instances,. 
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a  discliaro-e  resembling  the  menstrual  has  been  knowa  to  occur  in  mere 
infants.    The  occasional  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flux  at  an  early  age 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  in  other  respects  the  female  attains  the 
development  of  puberty,  or  with  any  undue  precocity  of  the  child  as  to 
sexual  instincts.     In  other  cases  its  appearance  has  been  protracted  to 
a  much  later  period.    According  to  Riittel,  the  menstrual  function  appears 
in  the  smallest  number  of  females  at  12,  13,  and  14,  and  in  the  largest 
number  at  16, 17,  and  18  years.   In  some  it  is  only  first  established  at  from 
19  to  21  years ;  and  he  states  that  at  this  age  he  has  often  found  the  womb 
small  and  quite  undeveloped.    According  to  Hogg  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
1871,  2,  p.  555),  out  of  2000  inquiries,  personally  made,  the  earliest  age  for 
the  commencement  of  menstruation  in  one  case  only  was  9,  and  the  latest 
22.    Among  this  number  there  were  at  12  years  of  age,  253 ;  at  13,  437  ; 
at  14,  502;  and  at  15,  270.     Other  statistics  show  that  among  2696 
fruitful  women  menstruation  commenced  in  the  greatest  number  (560)  at 
14  years  of  age ;  in  the  smallest  number  (3)  at  9  years,  and  in  2  at  26  years. 
From  these  cases  it  appeared  most  frequently  at  14  years  of  age,  then  at 
15,  16, 13,  17,  12,  18,  19,  11,  20,  and  10.    ('  Obstet.  Trans.'  1870,  11,  243.) 
The  earliest  and  latest  period  in  a  large  number  of  cases  were  respectively 
9  and  23  years.    ('Lancet,'  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  283.)    Perhaps,  in  this 
country,  the  most  frequent  age  for  the  commencement  of  menstruation  may 
be  taken  at  15  years.    It  is  liable  to  be  accelerated  in  its  appearance  by 
certain  moral  and  physical  conditions  under  which  a  girl  may  be  placed. 
In  India  women  begin  to  menstruate  after  the  twelfth  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  year,  and  the  function  continues  until  the  fortieth 
or  even  the  forty-fifth  year.    Menstruation  at  ten  years  is  very  uncommon, 
and  probably  does  not  occur  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a 
hundred  females.    It  is  equally  rare  that  it  should  be  delayed  beyond  the 
thirteenth  year.    ('  Med.  Juris^m  for  India,'  1856,  p.  461.)    The  most 
common  intervals  for  the  appearance  of  this  function  are  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-one  days.    It  is  sometimes  late  in  life  before  it  appears.  Camps 
found  that  it  had  not  appeared  in  a  married  woman,  ^t.  30,  who  had  borne 
no  children.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  32,  p.  409.)    Another  case  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  volume  where  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  47.  So 
soon  as  this  fuaiction  commences,  a  woman  may  be  considered  to  have 
acquired  procreative  power;  but  a"  female  may  conceive  before  the  function 
has  commenced,  during  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  after  it  has  ceased. 
From  facts  elsewhere  stated  {ante,  p.  243)\there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  period  which  immediately  precedes  or  follows  the  discharge  is 
favourable  to  conception:  although  the  experience  of  most  accoucheurs 
has  proved  that  impregnation  may  take/place  at  any  time  between  one 
menstruation  and  another.  / 

It  IS  important  to  remember  that/these  changes  in  the  womb  may 
prodiice  remarkable  effects  by  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
At  or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  especially  if  any  cause  of  obstruction 
exists  girls  become  irritable,  easily  excited,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
perpetrate,  without  apparent  motive,  crimes  of  great  enormity.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  acts  of  arson  and\murder  have  been  frequently  committed 
Dy  girls  at  this  period  of  life  without  any  apparent  motive  or  for  the  most 
tnviaJ  reasons,  and  the  crime  has  spread  by  imitation.  The  case  of  Brixey, 
tried  tov  the  murder  of  an  infant,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanitV, 
cW^^^^'  ''''  illustration  of  the  morbid  effect  produced  on  the  brain  by 
alrPnlr  f  (^"^         Insanity.)    Other  causes  have  been 

havrh.r  f     ^^l""  *^'f  ^"  ^"^'^s  of  the  greatest  magnitude 

imnutW     r'?'^-  ^°  ^^^^  ^S^'  ^^'it^o'^*^  ^^J  aroarent  realon  for 

imputmg  actual  insanity.    The  only  suggestion  that  could  be  advanced 
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was  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  which 
actuate  criminals,  and  the  acts  of  murder  were  perpetrated  on  helpless 
children  incapable  of  giving  offence.  In  the  case  of  Vampleiu  (vol.  1,  p.  436), 
Lincoln  Aut.  Ass,  1862,  it  was  proved  that  a  girl  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  acting  as  nurse  in  a  family,  had  destroyed  with  strychnine  an  infant 
entrusted  to  her  care.  It  transpired  that  in  two  other  families  she  had 
previously  destroyed  with  poison  infants  placed  under  her  charge.  The 
case  of  Constance  Kent,  a  girl  hei^een  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
furnishes  another  illustration.  She  was  convicted  on  her  own  confession 
of  the  murder  of  her  infant  step-brother  (vol.  1,  p.  547)  under  circum- 
stances showing  great  atrocity  and  cunning,  and  for  which  no  motive 
could  be  suggested.  Quite  recently  (1882)  a  young  nurse  girl  was  tried 
for  the^  murder  of  several  of  her  master's  children  by  di-owning  them  at 
successive  intervals  in  a  well.  These  acts  seemed  to  be  done  without 
motive,  and  took  place  at  long  intervals,  so  as  to  simulate  accidental  death. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  case  of  the  girl  Norman  {ante,  p.  93),  aged^/iee?i  years, 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder,  by  suffocation,  a  child  placed  under  her 
care  as  nurse.  It  came  out  that  four  other  children  to  whom  she  had  been 
nurse  had  died  under  her  hands  from  suffocation.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  intellectual  insanity,  in  any  of  these  cases,  nor  Avas  there  anything  to 
show  that  the  uterine  sympathy,  if  it  existed,  was  beyond  the  power  of 
control.  They  were  all  convicted.  At  this  period  of  life  the  state  of  the 
mind  should  be  closely  watched,  and  any  causes  of  irritation  or  violent 
excitement  removed.  Irregularity,  difficulty,  or  suppression  of  the  menstrual 
secretion  may  give  rise  to  temporary  insanity,  indicated  by  taciturnity, 
melancholia,  capricious  temper,  and  other  symptoms.  Puberty  in  the  male 
may  be  attended  with  similar  morbid  propensities,  but  these  are  not -so 
commonly  witnessed  as  in  the  female  sex. 

Pregnancy  before  menstruation. — The  occurrence  of  menstruation  is  not 
indispensable  to  pregnancy :  many  cases  are  oa  record  in  which  women 
who  had  never  menstruated  have  conceived  and  borne  children.  One  case 
is  reported  in  which  a  woman,  aged  25,  became  pregnant  and  bore  a  child, 
and  menstruation  was  only  regularly  established  afterwards.  ('  Lancet,' 
Feb.  1842.)  Murphy  mentions  another  instance  of  pregnancy  previous  to 
mensti'uation^in  a  woman  aged  23.  ('Obstet.  Rep.'  1844,  p.  7.)  Numerous 
cases  of  conception  without  previous  menstruation  are  quoted  by  Capuron 
('  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouch.'  p.  96)  ;  and  no  fewer  than  nine  instances  of 
pregnancy  before  menstruation  have  been  collected  by  Whitehead.  ^  The 
women  were  all  in  excellent  health  during  the  whole  time,  and  one  did  not 
menstruate  until  more  than  two  years  after  the  man-iage  had  been  consum- 
mated. ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  223 ;  see  also  Orfila,  '  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  1, 
267.)  Another  case  is  reported  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  969).  A  girl, 
aged  13,  bore  a  child  before  menstruation  had  appeared.  ('Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  March  12,  1853,  p.  277  ;  see  also,  for  remarks  on  this  subject, 
'  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1850,  p.  73.)  Reid  stated  that  a  patient  of  his 
bore  a  child  at  the  age  of  17,  without  having  previously  menstruated;  and 
he  collected  from  various  authorities  a  number  of  cases^  of  pregnancy 
occurring  in  women  who  had  not  menstruated.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  1853, 
p.  296.)  Pridie  met  with  the  case  of  a  girl,  aet.  15,  who  was  then  for  the 
first  time  confined  and  had  never  menstruated.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
noticed  that  menstruation  has  ceased  after  marriage  or  taken  place  only  at 
rare  intervals  without  interfering  with  impregnation.  Young  has  added  to 
the  number  of  these  cases.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  568.)  1.  A 
woman,  married  on  Sept.  10th,  1859,  menstruated  in  October  thereafter  but 
not  atrain  until  June,  1870,  and  she  had  had  in  the  interval  six  healthy 
living  children.    2.  A  woman  married  in  Jan.  1856,  and  only  menstruated 
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three  times  up  to  June,  1870.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven 
of  whom  lived.  In  these  cases  the  women  had  menstruated  regularly 
nntil  they  were  married. 

Accordino-  to  BischofE,  the  uterine  discharge  of  blood  in  menstruation  is 
only  a  symptomatic  although  a  usual  appearance.  But  it  may  be  absent, 
while  the  ovarian  changes  go  on  in  the  usual  way :  hence  a  non-menstruat- 
ing woman  may  conceive.  At  the  menstrual  period  the  uterus  undergoes 
certain  changes ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  the  uterine  glands 
are  strongly  developed :  hence  the  expelled  ovum  finds  a  ready  spot  of 
attaclmient  when  impregnated,  and  an  absence  of  this  swollen  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  at  other  times  may  be  one  cause  of  sterility.  From 
an  inspection  of  the  generative  organs  in  the  human  female,  in  thirteen 
cases,  during  or  shortly  after  menstruation,  he  infei'red  that  the  change  in 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  was  synchronous  with  the  commencement  of 
menstruation :  this  condition  was  observed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  period 
as  eighteen  days  after  the  function  had  ceased.  The  true  function  of  men- 
struation appears  to  be  the  ripening  and  separation  of  the  ovum.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  8,  1854,  p.  364.) 

Fremahore  fuberty. — Instances  of  premature  puberty  in  the  female  are 
numerous,  and  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  male  sex.  Whitmore 
met  with  the  case  of  a  female  child  who,  from  a/e^y  days  after  her  birth, 
menstruated  regularly,  at  periods  of  three  weeks  and  two  or  three  days, 
until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  she  died.    On  inspection 
after  death  she  appeared  like  a  much  older  girL  The  breasts  were  unusually 
large,  and  the  female  organs  and  lower  limbs  were  considerably  developed. 
('North.  Jour,  of  Med.'  July,  1845,  p.  70.)    Another  case  of  a  child  aged  3 
years  is  reported.    ('Lancet,'  Jan.  29,  1848,  p.  137.)    The  breasts  were  as 
healthily  developed  as  in  an  adult  of  20  years,  and  the  sexual  organs  were 
also  as  much  developed  as  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty.    It  was  observed 
that  this  child,  who  had  been  regularly  menstruating  for  twelve  months, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman.    (For  other  cases  of  menstrua- 
tion at  5  years,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  548 ;  at  3  years,  vol.  47,  p.  244 ; 
and  at  31  years,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  24,  1858.)    Flugel  reports 
the  case  of  a  female  child  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  six  months, 
and  who  had  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  a  proportionate  develop- 
ment of  the  body  throughout.    When  six  months  old  she  had  cut  all  the 
mcisor  teeth,  and  when  nine  months,  all  the  molars.     When  she  had 
reached  the  eighteenth  month  the  menses'first  made  their  appearance,  and 
trom  that  time  occurred  with  great  regularity.    The  hair  of  the  head 
was  long  the  breasts  prominent,  the  exte/nal  genitals  well-developed  but 
Mnthout  hair    The  pelvis  was  capaciou/    The  intellectual  powers  were 
not  more  advanced  that  usual.     (' ^^er.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  July,  1872, 
p.  in  most  of  these  instance^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 

creative  povvers  are  early.  develo|3ed;  but  it  is  not  common  to  hear  of 
sucn  young  females  becoming  imbregnated.    A  case  is  mentioned  by  Beck 
LL^lf  menstruating  at  one^  year ;   she  became  pregnant,  and  was 

a  cale  f.  ^^^"^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^'"^  V'^''  Walked  met  with 

VP?.?  n  77^.  \^  menstrual  function  was  established  at  the  age  of  11.1. 
Vnl  k  ^r.  rif  "^""^T^  7^f  delivered  of  a  living  child  when  only  12  years 
Ztv  f*^'  f^-  (^^^^^  Jo^^'  Med.  Sc?'  Oct.  1846,  p  547  )  In 
Z  lhl  o?^  ^^f^'^'-^le^f  «^eage  of /o^«-iee,^becime  pregnant 

RH  of  thp  .      T""'  ^^^"^  otl^er  cases,  where  one 

(loc  cit  ?    Tf      T%  °^  of  became  pregnant 

preenano;  •      .  J  '^'''^  ^''^'^^'^  represents  the  earliest  age  for 

of  mLl/''l?"'^  '^"^^o^--    The  editor  has  met  with  two 

^^cs  of  menstruation  at  11  years  of  age,  without  unusual  precocity. 
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Wilson  met  Avitli  an  instance  in  which  a  givl  at  the  age  of  13  years  and 
6  months  gave  birth  to  a  full-grown  child;  conception  must  have  taken 
place  Avhen  she  was  12  years  and  9  months  old.  ('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.' 
Oct.  1861.  See  also  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Jan.  1863,  p.  180.) 
Robertson  mentions  the  case  of  a  factory-girl  who  became  pregnant  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  her  age.  A  case  came  before  a  magistrate  in  1871, 
in  which  a  girl  under  13  was  found  to  be  pregnant.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  impregnation  must  have  taken  place  when  the  girl  was 
12  years  and  three  months  old. 

A  man,  set.  45,  was  prosecuted  (Coventry  Sum.  Ass.  1848,  Beg.  v. 
Ghattaway)  for  a  misdemeanor  in  having  had  carnal  knowledge  of  a  gu-l 
named  Sprason,  then  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years.  When 
intercourse  was  first  had,  the  girl  was  eleven  years  and  eiglit  months 
old ;  it  was  repeated  several  times  subsequently;  and  when  the  prosecutrix 
gave  her  evidence  in  Court,  it  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  mother 
that  she  was  in  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy :  she  Avas  then  not  quite 
twelve  years  and  six  months  old.  Menstruation  had  commenced  in  this 
girl  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  tivo  months,  and  had  continued  regularly  up 
to  Dec.  1847,  which  was  about  the  time  when  she  had  first  had  intercourse 
with,  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  that  she  was  a  factory-girl ;  and  to  the 
heat,  confinement,  and  association  Avith  males,  to  which  girls  are  subjected 
in  this  employment,  may  be  referred  the  early  commencement  of  puberty. 
When  menstruation  has  thus  commenced,  conception  may  always  be  th& 
result  of  sexual  intercourse.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'' 
vol.  42,  p.  751.) 

Age  at  which  menstruation  ceases.    Menstrual  climacteric. — The  aA'erage 
age  at  which  this  function  ceases  in  women  is  usually  fi'om  40  to  50  years : 
but  as  it  may  commence  early,  so  it  may  continue  late  in  Hfe.    In  one  case 
it  has  been  known  to  cease  at  the  age  of  23,  and  in  other  instances  it  has 
continued  to  the  age  of  66  and  even  of  75  years.  (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  145 
et  seq.)    Out  of  many  cases  collected  by  Hogg,  the  earliest  age  at  which 
menstruation  ceased  was  23,  the  initial  period  having  been  16  years.    In  one 
woman  it  ceased  at  34  and  in  two  at  53,  but  in  the  greatest  number  (nine)  it 
ceased  at  47  years.   ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  p.  555.)  Royle  describe^K 
three  cases,  in  two  of  which  menstruation  continued  up  to  the  age  of  67. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  1860.)    Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  45,  but  the  discharge  sud- 
denly reappeared  after  an  attack  of  illness  when  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  69.     The  discharge  appeared  several  times,  but  not  with  monthly 
periodicity.   It  seems  that  her  mother  and  sister  had  also  menstruated  at  the 
ages  of  69  and  60  years.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  7,  1852,  p.  148  )  In 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Capuron,  it  continued  beyond  the  age  of  bU  (op. 
cit  p  98) ;  but  a  more  remarkable  case,  both  of  late  menstruation  and  late 
pregnancy,  is  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Bernstein.    A  woman  m  whom  the 
function  appeared  at  20,  menstruated  until  her  nmety-ninth  year.  Her 
first  child  was  born  when  she  was  47,  and  her  seventh  and  last  when  she 
was  60  years  old.    ('Med.  Leg.'  4eme  ed.  1848,  1,  257;  see  also  Briand 
'Man.  de  Med.  Leg.'  1846,  p.  137.)    Other  cases  f ^^V^f ^/JJ^f^^^ 
authority.    Whitehead  communicated  to  the  '  Lancet,'  186b,  the  following 
facts.    He  was  called  to  a  lady,  ^t.  77,  suffering  from  uterine  haemorrhage. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  she  had  menstruated  monthly  up  to  t»ie  time 
at  which  he  fsaw  her.    The  discharge  lasted  from  four  to  five  days,  and  had 
then  left  her;  but  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  very  profuse.    She  a^ as 
restored  by  the  usual  remedies.    Other  cases  are  reported  ('  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Med  Sc.'  Jan.  1845,.p.  107).    In  one  of  these,  a  nun,  the  menses  ceased 
at  52    at  the  age  of  62  they  reappeared,  and  so  continued  regularly,  until 
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she  was  last  seen  at  the  age  of  73.  In  anothei'  instance,  a  nun  aged  90 
liad  regularly  menstruated  from  the  age  of  15  to  52  years.  The  menses  then 
ceased,  but  reappeared  at  the  age  of  60,  without  pain,  and  occurred  regularly 
every  month  after  that  date.    Her  health  has  been  good  throughout. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  cleai-  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  a 
woman  by  the  period  at  which  this  '  change  of  life  '  occurs.   At  the  best,  it 
can  only  be  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  instances.    This  question 
arose  (^Olarlc  v.  Tatom,  Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1848),  in  reference  to  the 
identity  of  a  woman,  through  whom  property  was  claimed  by  the  husband, 
who  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  action.    The  marriage  had  taken  place  in 
1794 ;  the  parties  separated  in  1809 ;  and  the  plaintiff's  wife,  as  it  was 
alleged,  died  in  1843,  when,  by  direction  of  the  defendant,  the  age  of 
55  -was  put  upon  the  lid  of  her  coffin.    A  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
her  in  1841,  deposed  that,  from  being  then  in  her  menstrual  climacteric,  he 
should  consider  her  not  to  have  been  more  than  50  at  that  time.  He  stated 
that  the  general  period  for  the  cessation  of  menstruation  was  44 ;  it  was 
rarely  protracted  to  the  age  of  50.    On  this  assumption,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  deceased  could  have  been  the  plaintiff's  wife,  because  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  marriage  she  would  have  been  only  three  years  old.    On  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  direct  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  deceased 
woman  was  his  wife ;  and  it  therefore  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
adverse  medical  opinion  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  medical  experience.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  cases  above  quoted,  that  menstruation  may  continue  to 
66  or  70  years  of  age,  and  that  this  may  have  been  an  exceptional  instance. 
The  plaintiff  had  a  clear  right  to  this  medical  presumption  in  his  favour  ; 
and,  admitting  that  his  wife  was  seventeen  at  her  marriage,  she  would  have 
been  menstruating  in  her  sixty-sixth  year.    Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
medical  facts  of  the  case  were  consistent  with  the  evidence  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff.    At  the  trial  those  well-known  exceptional  cases  of 
menstruation  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  were  not  even  referred  to  :  neverthe- 
less the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  become  pregnant  after  menstruation  lias 
ceased  f—lt  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that,  after  the  cessation  of 
menstruation,  a  woman  is  sterile.  This  is  doubtless  the  general  rule  •  but 
m  a  medico-legal  view  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  exceptions. 
Pearson  communicated  to  the  'Lancet'  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  44, 
who  up  to  Sept  1836,  had  given  birth  ^o  nine  children.  After  this  the 
menses  appeared  only  slightly  at  the  reWlar  periods  until  July,  1838, 
when  they  entirely  ceased.  Owing  to  tfis,  she  supposed  that  she  was 
u  Pregnant ;  but  on  Dec.  31st,  1839-therefore  eighteen 

WJ^  vn?'u^  cessation  of  theAenses-she  was  delivered  of  her 

rn^!?!   '       ?Tf"f  «o°«eption  must  U4e  taken  place  at  from  eight  to  nine 
months  after  the  final  cessation  of  the  discharo-e 

research!  TJZ  F'T'^'y-  J'^w^dity .-Bnnc^n  concludes  from  his 
underin  '  l.nJ  "^^J^^^o^  ^he  population  is  recruited  from  women 

to  the  rv,  ^  r^^"^  30  to  40  years  contribute 

from  oftT^O  ^  larger  pr6portional  share  than  the  mass  of  women 

TipTo  about  2^.  1^-^,1 i'^^re^sing  fecundity  as  age  advances 
p^Sot  The\Jr  f  C  Edin.  Month.  Jour.^Nov.  1864, 

40  to  50  vear^  I  J  ""^u  ^^^'^  *°  ^^^^^^'^^^  i«  "dually  from 

the  last  of  th^-^p  1.  1^%  ™y  menstruate,  so  they  may  conceive,  beyond 
cont  nuanc^o   r^^^^^^     .  above-mentioned  show  that  the 

Numerus  ini^'^^^^^  absolutely  necessary  for  conception. 

chilXr  A  cnt -f  .^^^ord  of  females  advanced  in  life  bearing 

marr  ecrninetel  1..'^°?  i       T^"^^    >vell-formed  woman,  who  had  been 
nmeteen  years,  did  not  bear  a  child  until  she  had  i^ached  the  a^^e 
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of  /?//;;/.  (Schmidt's  'Jahrb.  d.  Med.'  1838,  S.  65;  Henke's  '  Zeitschi-.' 
1844,  S.  251.)  In  this  case  it  is  stated  that  menstraation  had  ceased  two 
years  before  conception.  Riittel  observed  in  twelve  women  that  they  bore 
their  last  children  at  ages  varying  from  45  to  50  years.  Ottinger  met  with 
an  mstaace  of  a  woman  bearing  a  child  at  50  ;  Cederschjald  with  another, 
where  the  woman  wsis  ffty-three,  and  menstruation  still  continued.  Haller 
records  two  cases  in  which  Avomen  at  sixty -three  and  sevoity  respectively 
bore  children.  (Briand,  'Man.  de  Med.  Leg.'  p.  137.)  Nev;ermann  has 
drawn  up  a  table  in  reference  to  the  late  ages  of  life  in  which  women  have 
borne  children.  Out  of  1,000  cases  in  10,000  births,  he  found  that  436 
children  were  born  by  females  at  the  ages  respectively — 

101     Of  48  years      .       .       .       .  ■  8 


Of  41  years 

»  42  „ 

„  43  „ 

5)  44  ,, 

„  45  „ 

„  46  „ 

„  47 


113 
70 
58 
43 
12 
13 


49 
50 
52 
53 
64 


6 
9 
1 
1 
1 


A  case  was  communicated  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  950)  by  Davies,  in 
which  a  woman  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  her  last  child  was  born  : 
she  menstruated  up  to  that  time.  In  Lord  v.  Colvin  (Vice-Chanc.  Court, 
July,  1859),  one  of  the  questions  raised  was  whether  a  woman,  set.  52,  who 
had  been  married  thirty  years  without  having  children,  had  then  passed 
the  age  of  child-bearing :  her  issue  would  take  the  benefit  of  cei-taiii 
property  under  a  will.  It  was  decided  that  the  woman  had  not  reached  an  age 
at  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  impossible  that  she  might  bear  children.  In 
.a  retuim  of  the  Registrar- General  for  Scotland  (Feb.  1862),  it  is  stated  in 
the  table  for  Glasgow,  that  one  woman  who  was  only  18  had  had  four 
children,  one  who  was  22  had  had  seven  children,  and  of  two  who  were 
only  34,  the  one  had  had  thirteen  and  the  other  fourteen  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  women  became  mothers  as  late  in  life  as  at  51,  four  at  52, 
and  one  woman  was  registered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the  57th 
year  of  her  age. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  age  beyond  which  pregnancy  cannot 
occur.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
legitimacy ;  and  unless  the  law  looks  to  something  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
fessional experience  in  such  matters,  the  decisions  of  Courts  must  be 
inequitable.  The  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  to  the  Douglas  Peerage,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  {ante,  p.  269)  was  contested,  among  other 
grounds,  on  the  presumed  loss  of  procreative  power  in  the  woman  said  to 
be  the  mother,  who  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  birth,  and  who  therefore  must  have  conceived  when  in  her  forty- 
nintJi  year.  Lords  Camden  and  Mansfield  justly  decided  that  this  was  no 
objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  appellant.  The  fallacy  of  trusting  to  a 
ground  of  this  kind  as  evidence  of  illegitimacy  is  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  numerous  instances  already  quoted.  The  following  cases  show  the 
more  recent  decisions  on  this  subject  :—In  re  Winslow's  Trusts,  Malms,  V  .C, 
made  an  order  for  payment  out  of  Court  of  two  sums  to  two  ladies  respec- 
tively. One  of  the  ladies  was  a  widow,  above  55  years  of  age  ;  the  other,  a 
spinster,  was  53  years  and  8  months  old.  In  both  cases  the  parties  were 
entitled  absolutely,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  their  having  cluldreii. 
In  a  more  recent  case  (Gonduitt  v.  Soane,  May,  1871),  Wickens,  V.U., 
declined  to  act  upon  the  presumption  where  the  lady  was  m  her  53rd  year. 
This  was  a  case  arising  out  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Soane.  He  had  directed 
his  trustees  to  convey  his  estates  to  his  great-grandchildren,  upon  whom  he 
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had  also  settled  a  large  amount  of  personality,  now  represented  by  upwards 
of  180,000Z.  in  Court.  The  testator  left  two  sons,  who  each  left  children ; 
several  of  the  graudchildi-en  had  died,  without  leaving  children,  the 
sur^dvors  being  two  daughters  of  the  eldest  son,  who  were  both  married  but 
had  no  children ;  and  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  the  younger  son.  The 
married  ladies  were  stated  to  be  of  the  age  of  57  and  52  years,  and  the 
case  now  came  before  the  Court  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  a  sale  of  a  part  of 
the  real  estate,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  beyond' the  age  at  which 
it  could  be  expected  that  they  would  have  children.  The  Vice- Chancellor 
declined  to  make  any  order  as  to  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  stating  that  he 
did  not  consider  he  had  any  jurisdiction  to  do  so.  In  one  instance  which  he 
had  heard  mentioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  child  had  been  born  when 
the- lady  was  six  years  beyond  the  age  of  the  younger  of  these  two  ladies 

In  Forty  v.  Forty  (Feb.  1853)  Kindersley,  Y.C.,  decided  that  an  un- 
married lady,  9st.  53,  might  be  presumed  to  be  beyond  the  age  of  child- 
bearing,  although  in  this  case  security  was  required  for  the  repayment  of 
the  money  in  the  event  of  her  marrying  and  having  lawful  issue.  On  this 
precedent  a  woman  who  has  passed  the  age  of  53  is  presumed  in  law  to  be 
past  the  age  for  child-bearing.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  p  114  ) 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  Douglas  case  was  the  subiect  of  a  trial 
m_ France  m  1754.  Frangois  Fajat  claimed  an  estate  as  heir  to  his  mother 
His  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  baptismal 
registry,  his  mother  could  not  have  been  the  legitimate  heiress  of  the  party 
through  whom  the  claim  accrued  ;  because  her  alleged  mother  would  then 
have  heen  mherfifty.eighth  year;  and  this,  it  was  alleged,  was  beyond  the 
age  of  child-bearmg.  Ancient  records  were  searched,  and  the  claim  of 
legitimacy  was  admitted,  because  menstruation  and  conception  had'  been 
known  to  occur  at  periods  of  life  even  later  than  this.  (Capuron  '  Med 
Leg.  des  Accouch  '  p.  93  )    This  author  quotes  a  case  in  Wch  a  healthy 

child  was  born  when  she  was  sixty  years  of  aa-e  fop.  cit  n  98^  Ofbpv 
cases  of  births  at  the  respective  a'ge^  of  63  an'd  65^ are  referred  to  buJ 
these  appear  o  be  of  a  less  authentic  kind.  The  truth  is,  ii  tiv^^o  a 
ir^'  ^.""^"l  *°         *°        ^nora^Aie.  connected  IXthe 

exercise  of  the  generative  function;  and  therefore  the  limited  experience 
of  a  few  medical  witnesses,  casually  taken,  can  hardly  be  exSed  to 
supply  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  of  this  kind     If-  IJfir  l 

a^:?rr&ilf7»^  ^T^-  7 


numerou?  -^stme  of '7^       T'^'f  ''^^'"^'^  ^'^^'^  ^^e  very 

Lx"ro"ians  bZ^w  U  f^^^^^^^  «f  constitution,  the 

or  concSnlS  defecfs^f  f h.^^^^^  ^"f  developed  ;  others  upon  latent  changes 
an  examinttrS  r  d^^^^^^  appendages,  only  discoverable^y 

in  contested  cases  of  le  'ft  m^ov  t    ^  ^  "^^^ical  question 

the  oifsprino.  ofa  pLtluW  ^  T        T'^^''^      ^  P^^'^o^  be 

claimant,  couiroZ  be  ^nlTf?'  T^""'-,  ^^i^h  the 

xnedical  evidei^ce  sWincTfw  '^'^^^  '  ^^"^  disproved  by 

it  would  in  S^al  bTeLlv  If  n.^^^^  tave  borne  children^ 

ovaries  or  other  ....  f!       ^  circumstances.    If  the  uterus 

were  external  sexual  LIT  ^."g^-itally  defective  or  absent,  or  if  th"i 
tion  of  the  vagLri  redicaTtT'  ^y  occlusion 'or  oblitera- 

that  the  woman  must  havr  .-     '^'' ?  "°  difficulty  in  saying 

l.P-96.)  AiLrocclusion  S^^^^^^^^^^  C  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1858! 
not  necessarily  indicate  sterill  fo;^^^^^^^    removable  by  operation,  does 

te  steiiiity,  tor  the  internal  organs,  including  the 
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Avomb,  may  be  healtliy  and  sound.  In  some  instances  tlie  ovaries  or  tlie 
■uterus  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  tlie  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  obliterated, — 
conditions  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined  during  life ;  Avhilst  in 
other  instances  these  organs  may  exist,  but  be  defectively  developed.  Coley 
relates  a  case  in  which,  in  the  body  of  a  woman  a3t.  26,  the  womb  was 
found  not  larger  than  in  an  infant  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  The  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  nterus  were  perfectly  defined,  but  were  not  larger  than  a 
crowqiiill  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the  ovaries  was  imperfect.  The  patient 
liad,  on  a  few  occasions,  observed  an  apiDcarance  resembling  menstruation. 
('  Obstet.  Rec'  May,  1848,  p.  169.)  The  absence  of  a  womb,  and  the 
absence  of  the  function  of  menstruation,  do  not  necessarily  prevent  the 
development  of  strong  sexual  propensities,  although  there  is  of  course 
incurable  sterility.  (See  case  in  '  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  July  29, 1853,  p.  672.) 
A  congenital  absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
full  development  of  other  parts.  Hertz  met  -with  a  case  of  this  kind.  A 
woman,  a3t.  40,  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  last  year  of  her  life.  On 
insx^ection  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The 
vao-ina  was  normal,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  clitoris  was  well- 
developed,  together  with  the  labia  and  mens  Veneris.  The  breasts  Avere 
laro-e  and  plump.  The  whole  aspect  attested  the  attributes  ;of  a  well-formed 
woman.  ('  Amer.  Joui-.'  July,  1870,  p.  280.)  These  deficiencies  can  there- 
fore be  only  with  certainty  detected  aftei-  death. 

Some  of  the  physical  causes  of  sterility  in  a  woman  are  removable  by 
art.  Thus,  when  the  vagina  is  unnatui'aily  closed,  tliis  condition  may  be 
often  remedied  by  operation.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Dumville  ('Med.  Qaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  UK),  in  which  a  woman  subsequently 
married  and  bore  a  child.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  internal 
oro'ans  are  in  their  normal  condition,  the  slightest  aperture  will  suffice  for 
imVegnation.  Penetration  is  not  necessary.  Women  have  thus  been 
known  to  conceive  under  circumstances  which  appear  quite  adverse  to  the 
possibility  of  conception ;  and  Avhen  they  had  arrived  at  the  full  time  it 
has'  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the  parts  which 
resisted  the  passage  of  the  child's  head.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is 
quoted  in  the  '  Lancet '  (June  19,  1847,  p.  651),  and  there  are  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature  on  record.  Sometimes  the  external  passage  is  free,  but 
the  occlusion  may  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  This  is  a  cause  of  sterihty 
which,  however,  admits  of  remedy  by  operation.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  successfully  treated  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  919).  n  . 

An  absence  of  the  menstrual  function  (amenorrhoea)  has  been  described 
as  a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  several  cases  have  been  already  mentioned, 
which  show  that  women  who  have  never  menstruated,  or  m  whom  the 
discharge  has  appeared  and  has  ceased  for  many  years  and  who  are  other- 
wise  healthy  and  well-formed,  may  become  impregnated.  When,  however, 
Sie  absence  of  menstruation  depends  on  a  closure  of  the  mouth  of  t  ic 
uterus  or  other  physical  causes  of  the  like  nature,  there  will  of  course  be 
steSy  If  in  other  respects  a  woman  is  well-formed,  she  cannot  be 
retarded  as  in  a  necessarily  incurable  condition.  Oldham  has  published 
two  cases  in  which  the  women  had  each  attained  the  age  of  48  pars  with- 
out having  menstruated.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  2/  18o2  p.  311). 
There  was  general  good  health,  with  a  proper  development  of  the  se  al 
nraans  in  both.  An  inordinate  periodical  discharge  (menorrhagia)  de- 
reS  on  uterine  disease,  or  disturbed  and  difficult  menstrua  ion  (dys- 
mei^oril^)  are  frequent  causes  of  sterility.  The  deranged  health  which 
menorilicea;,  arc  ^  ^Q^ditions  may  be,  however,  itself  unfavourable 
?o'conSfon  DiScult  menstruation  frequently  depends  on  stricture  o 
the  neck^of  the  uterus.  Sterility  arising  froin  this  and  other  diseased  states 
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of  the  menstrual  function  admits  of  remedial  treatment.    Prolapsus  ani 
fissure  of  the  rectum,[and  otlier  diseases  affecting  this  bowel,  as  well  as  the 
presenqe  of  worms  therein,  may  be  causes  of  temporary  sterility     ('  Med 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Eeb.  21,  1857,  p.  186.) 

Women  who  have  -not  menstruated  before  marriage  have  conceived 
immediately  after  their  marriage.  Instances  are  well  known  to  occur  in 
which  a  woman  has  not  menstruated  for  some  months  pre^dous  to  concep- 
tion, and  thus  gestation  has  appeared  to  be  considerably  protracted.  Hence 
a  woman  may  conceive,  although  menstruation  has  not  commenced  and 
although  it  may  have  commenced  and  afterwards  ceased. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  women  during  menstruation  and  lactation 
are  sterile;  but  this  is  incorrect.     (Henke's  'Zeitschr.'  1844,  p.  2G3.) 
Leucorrhcea  (whites),  or  that  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  which 
accompanies  this  disease,  is  commonly  set  down  as  a  cause  of  sterifity  •  but  it 
is  well  known  that  women  who  have  for  years  suffered  from  leuco'rrhoeal 
discharge  have  conceived  and  borne  children.    Donne  thinks  that  this  fact 
IS  exphcable  on  chemical  principles.    He  has  observed  that  the  spermatozoa 
on  which  fecundation  depends,  live  and  are  active  in  the  vaginal  secretion 
on  some  occasions,  while  their  movements  are  at  other  times  speedily 
arrested.    In  the  latter  case,  he  has  found  the  mucus  strongly  acid,  and 
he  considers  that  this  may  act  noxiously  and  destroy  them.    The  utLrine 
mucus  IS  alkaline,  and  in  general  the  spermatozoa  are  unaffected  by  it  •  in 

SrAvpT'Tp  "  ^^^^1^°^  ^^'^  motions  vfeve  also 

tZShJr^T'/"  Microscop '  p.  330.)  Further  observations  are 
LTi  '  J'^""^  admitted.    Well-organized  and  healthy 

women  remain  sometimes  married  for  years  without  ha^ng  childi^en  •  when 
without  any  apparent  change  of  habit,  they  become  impregnated  even  aftei' 

systTriWa  n  disea?ed°condftior  of  th" 

utSr  Z  nl      '^^i'      impregnation,  and  d  fortiori  diseases  affecting  the 

ovarii  FaZSn  ilTT"""  T^f  ''r'^'^  inflammation  of  the 
TLT     A      F  ^liereby  either  the  Graafian  follicles  arP 

utsTre's^inT^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^X^^n 

acil^gr  Sts     Th^^                                                   *  f-m 
0^,-,+^  o  •  ,     t-auses  ot  tUis  iniiammation  are  numerous  ji« 

bowels  '    A  nn,Wni  •  A  is  often  called,  in  the  '  lower 

the  uterus  chronin  r-^T  .  T  i  diseases  affecting 

is,  in  Ki  r^^^^^^^^^  -terns? 
('On  Abortion'  p   400  V  "^.f  fr^^^^""*^  °f  sterility. 

His  observation  tend  to  show  tht  IT''  s^PPorted  by  Gumming, 

of  the  uterus  is  a  ftaVen/  ^diseased  state  of  the  lining-membrane 
vemovedby  prrpe^ttZtt^T^lZ^^  it  may  be 

It  has  been  remark  J.  irTl'^  the  generative  organs. 

been  a  return  of  procreative^owrl^^^  ^'^''^l'''  ^^^^  ^^^'^  often 
On  the  whole,  thrXs  LlCd        ''""v  ^^tack  of  fever, 

female  are  no  so  apmient  ns  1  7^''^'^ '''''''''  °f  ^^^^'ility  in  the 
generative  apparatusT^lald  .  !     l?  """^I'  ^^^^^^  former  the 

parts,  sufficient  to  m;d       —^^^  «'^^nges  in  its  various 

an  examination  during  Hfe  ^^^'^^'^^''^  sterility,  cannot  be  determined  by 

Mico-Lerjal  relations  of  the  suhiprt     n-  o  , 

vj       subject.    Divorcc.—Seximl  malformation, 
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involving  impotency  or  sterility,  constitutes  one  o£  the  canonical  impedi- 
ments to  marriage,  and  if  matrimony  be  contracted  by  a  party  labouring 
under  such  malformation,  the  contract  is  voidable.  Canonists  have 
reckoned  fourteen  impediments  to  matrimony,  enumerated  in  the  following 
quaint  hexameters  (Poynter's  '  Doctrine,'  p.  84)  : — ■ 

'  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Cultus  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
Si  sis  aflB.nis,  si  forte  coire  nequibis. 
Si  parochi  et  duplicis  desit  praesentia  testis, 
Ruptave  sit  mulier,  parti  nec  reddita  tutae, 
Hsec  facienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant.' 

In  the  marriage-contract  there  is  implied  a  capability  of  consummation,  so 
that  an  incapacity  in  either  party  in  this  respect,  constitutes  a  legal  ground 
for  annulling  the  agreement:  '  Vir  et  mulier  si  se  conjunxerint,  si  postea 
dixerit  mnlier  de  viro  quod  non  possit  coire  cum  eo,  si  potest  (per  verum 
indicium)  probare  quod  verum  sit,  accipiat  alium  (Cans.  23).   Quia  matri- 
moninm  ordinatum  fuit  non  solum  ad  evitandam  fornicationem,  sed  etiam 
ad  proles  procreandas  :  si  matrimonium  (tale  quale)  fuerit  inter  virum  et 
mulierem  de  facto  solemnizatum,  qui  omnino  inhabiles  sunt,  non  propter 
(etatem,  sed  propter  aliquod  naturale  impedimentum  ad  proles  suscitandas, 
utpote  propter  impotentiam  et  frigiditatem,  maleficentiam,  et  similia,  quse 
ipso  jure  reddant  hujusmodi  matrimonium  nullum.    Hsec  impedimenta 
uaturalia  aliquando  contingunt  tarn  in  muliere  q  nam  in  viro  et  pars  gravata 
ngere  potest  in  causa  nullitatis  matrimonii.'    ('  Oughton,'  tit.  193,  sec.  17.) 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  words  used  in  this  quotation,  oion  propter 
cetatem,  that  incapacity  from  age  in  either  sex  is  not  recognized  as  a  legal 
oTound  for  dissolving  the  marriage.    The  husband  may  be  impotent  or  the 
wife  sterile  from  old  age,  but  they  enter  into  the  contract  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  age.    Referring  to  this  subject  in 
one  of  his  judgments,  Wilde  is  reported  to  have  said  that  although  the 
procreation  of  children  is  one  main  object  of  marriage  (ad  proles  s'wscitan- 
das)  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  marriages  between  persons  so  advanced 
in  years  as  certainly  to  defeat  that  object,  are  perfectly  leg^l  and  bmdmg. 
The  truth  is  consensus  non  concuhitus  facit  matrimonium.  The  Pappianlaw 
of  the  reio-n'of  Tiberius  forbade  women  under  50  to  marry  men  of  60,  and 
vice  versa;  but  it  is  now  known  that  females  are  proHfic  beyond  50,  and 
males  beyond  60  years  of  age.  . 

The  impediment  constituting  iiupotency  may  arise  either  from  maltor- 
mation  from  that  which  the  law  calls  frigidity  of  constitution,  or  from  any 
physical  cause  of  whatever  nature  which  may  render  intercourse  impos- 
sible When  the  physical  defect  is  not  evident,  or  when  it  is  alleged  to  h& 
irremediable,  a  contimied  cohabitation  of  three  years  is  required  before  a 
suTcan  be  entertained  (Ayliff's  'Parergon')  ;  but  accordmg  to  Oughton 
'h^c  liennalis  expectatio  non  est  necessaria  ubi  statim  possit  constare  do 
n-^,^ntPntia  coeundi '  The  suit  for  a  sentence  of  nullity  may  be  promoted 
i7ei  Sr  parfy  and  the  medical  proof  required  to  found  a  sentence  mus 
be  such  L^to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  incapacity  pleaded  was  m  existence 
nt  the  time  of  the  mannage,  and  that  it  still  remained  without  remedy. 

In  aTuit  which  came  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  m  1845,  a  singular 
nnpstion  arosl^vhether,  when  there  was  a  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse 
^rthnaTof  rwoinai ,  with  a  certainty  that  from  physical  defect  it  could 
^^vt  brprolific  tH^  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  husband  to  a  dn-orcc. 
S^t^w^s  examined  ^7  Bird,  Lever  and  Cap^^ 
-1.1,  4-  cpvnal  organs  were  undeveloped,  like  tnoso  oi  gujb  uuu 
inched  ;rrty  tfat  the  vagiua  was'^onlj  ftree-qaarters  of  an  ukU  ,u 
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depth,  and  that  there  was  no  nterus.    They  stated  that  sexual  intercourse 
might  take  place  in  an  imperfect  way,  but  that  conception  could  never 
result.    On  a  second  examination,  seven  months  afterwards,  it  vfas  found 
that  the  vagina  had  become  elongated,  and  had  then  a  depth  of  two  inches ; 
but  there  were  no  medical  means  of  improving  its  condition  or  of  removing 
the  defect.    It  was  contended  for  the  husband  that  the  defect  was  natural 
and  irremediable,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  sentence  of  nullity  of 
marriage.    On  the  part  of  the  wife,  it  was  insisted  that,  in  order  to  entitle 
a  party  to  this  sentence,  there  must  be  an  idter  impossibility  of  sexual  inter- 
course.   The  case,  it  was  argued,  was  one  of  mere  sterility,  which  was  no 
ground  for  a  sentence :  actual  consummation  had  taken  place.    Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said  that  mere  incapability  of  conception 
is  not  a  sufficient  ground  whereon  to  found  a  decree  of  nullity.    The  only 
question  is,  whether  a  woman  is  or  is  not  capable  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or, 
if  at  present  incapacitated,  whether  that  incapacity  admits  of  removal  ?  A 
power  of  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  marriage-bond; 
and  this  intercourse  must  be  ordinary  and  complete,  not  partial  and  imper- 
fect; yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  every  degree  of  imperfection 
would  deprive  it  of  its  natural  character.    If  it  be  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
scarcely  natural,  it  is,  legally  speaking,  no  intercourse  at  all.    As  to  con- 
ception, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malformation  is  incurable.   If  there  was 
a  reasonable  probability  that  the  woman  could  be  made  capable  of  natural 
coitus,  the  marriage  could  not  be  pronounced  void :  if  she  could  not  be 
made  capable  of  more  than  an  incipient,  imperfect,  and  unnatural  coitus, 
then  it  would  be  void.    Cape  stated  that  under  present  circumstances 
there  could  be  only  a  restricted  and  limited  connection :  it  could  not  be 
called  perfect  and  complete.    The  vagina  might  possibly  become  a  little 
more  elongated,  but  this  would  expose  the  female  to  danger.    From  these 
facts  the  marriage  was  pronounced  null  and  void.    (See  'Amer  Jour  of 
Med.  Sc.  Jan.  1848,  p.  305.)    Hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  vagina  had 
been  of  its  natural  length,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  uterus  and 
the  impossibility  of  conception,  a  sentence  of  nullity  would  not  have  'been 
pronounced.    This  is  rather  conflicting  with  the  doctrine,  tliat  the  main 
d'Hyg.'  18'72^r38f )  ^^^'"^  procreandas.    (See  'Ann. 

h9Jn^?^T%V^!^!^fl?''^^^^''''''^  '""1"^'''^  occasions  will  be 

clefectus  judex  compe Here  potest  virum  ad  eUibendum  pra^sentiam  suam  et 

lL  tf£T"''"^'T.^T'''''^'  (per^udicem  assignando)  pudenda 
nork  nnn  ^°^P«"«  defectus_  quos  muH^r  objicit  (si  ex  inspect  one  co.-- 
Ssent^r^rdill°''f^  ^'  ^^.-^J^^^/*  peritis  prius  judicialiter  in 

Sium  fur.  ^^^^P^"^.^^'^^  ^^^j?^  «t  de  referendo  in  scriptis  eorum 

ve  det;h..  "^'^''''^^{^^  chirurgorum  judicium"^  sit  quod 

SiouP  !n  1  i°«a?^bilis  et  incurabUis  (tamen  tenentur  in 

le^ZvZT.-^fT''^'T'^''H^       "^'^"^'^^^  specificare  ne  circum" 
defectS  Tnh  doctrina,  experientia,  morbus 

XinXir^.  '         T  ^""^  curaH -possit  mulier 

?uvenS  e  aHn^  toe  addito  et  allegato  ex  parte  mulieris,  quod  ipsa  sit 
Uin    et  quod^ni^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"-^  anno.  insLul  pLoc- 

non  fuit  n^i  co^nrcniiit"  Ft  '"P'^^^*'  '^^'^  '^Snitc. 

et  chirurgos  iurXs^  S  ^  «i/«fectus  non  possunt  directe  per  medicos 
relatio;  aCet        '  mr^^^^^^^^^  dubia^it  eorum 

sedeti;m  i„?aZito-^        7  r'"'        ''^'"'^  "^''^  ultimo  recitata  sunt, 

muliereCrv   ^s^t^^^^^       ^T^'^Z  "'-^"^  °^«tetricei  ad  inspiciendum 
VOL.  ir.'      ^'''^        ^"^"^  Efc  si  judicio  hujusmodi  obstetricum, 
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reperta  f uerifc  virgo,  saltern  femina  iutacta  nec  a  quoquam  cognita ;  et  si 
vir  non  possit  aliquos  defectus  objicere  contra  uxorem,  ob  quos  cognosi  non 
possit ;  hvec  dictavum  mulierum  relatio  cum  judicio  medicorum  et  chii-ui'go- 
rum.  (quamvis  dubio)  una  cum  cjfiteris  prsedictis  indiciis  (videlicet  in  eo 
quod  mulier  sit  juvenis,  et  quod  concubuit  cum  viro  per  triennium,  ac  quod 
ex  aspectu  apta  et  idonea  videatur  ad  procreationem)  sufficiunt  ad  divor- 
tium  ;  sen  potius  ad  pronunciandum  nullum  ah  initio  matriinonium  fuissc 
inter  hujusmodi  personas :  easque  ab  invicem,  et  ab  omni  vinculo  et  foedere 
conjugaii,  liberas  et  immunes  fuisse  et  esse.  Et  notu  quod  si  defectus 
objiciantur  contra  mulierem  probandi  sunt  isto  modo  per  inspectionem  et 
relationem.' 

A  case  came  before  tbe  Vice-Cbanc.  Court,  in  Feb.  1845  {Wilson  v. 
Wilson),  in  wbich.  tbe  woman  procured  medical  certificates  to  prove  tbat 
sbe  was  'virgo  intacta.'  In  drawing  up  such  a  certificate,  a  medical 
reporter  should  bear  in  mind  tliat  females  have  become  pregnant  with  what 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  sign  of  virginity  intact.  Indeed,  the 
division  of  the  hymen  has  been  often  rendered  necessary  for  the  delivery  of 
a  child.  Negative  evidence  of  non-consummation  from  the  physical  con- 
dition of  a  woman,  is  therefore  of  much  less  value,  ccvteris  farihus,  than 
the  affirmative  evidence  from  the  existence  of  a  physical  defect  in  the 
man.  (See  Defloration,  jjost;  and  on  the  value  of  eAddence  from  the 
presence  of  the  hymen,  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  409,  412.) 

When  the  defect  is  not  apparent  on  an  examination,  the  case  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Divorce  has,  however,  been  granted  even  in 
these  cases,  when  the  husband  has  acknowledged  his  incapacity,  and  when, 
notwithstanding  cohabitation  for  some  years,  this  admission  has  been  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  wife.  Even  when  the  male  organs  do  not 
appear  well  developed,  and  sexual  desire  is  absent,  great  caution  is  required 
in  drawing  up  a  report.  In  the  case  of  Bury,  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
on  the  o-round  of  impotency ;  but  this  man  afterwards  married  another 
woman  and  had  issue, — a  fact  which  proved  that  '  ecclesia  circumveniatur.' 
This  gave  rise  to  a  difficult  question  :  for  it  Avas  contended,  if  the  divorce 
was  null,  the  second  marriage  was  unlawful  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  It 
was  decided,  however,  that  the  second  marriage  was  only  voidable ;  and 
that,  until  dissolved,  it  remained  a  lawful  marriage,  and  the  children  born 
during  coverture  were  legitimate.  In  investigating  a  case  of  this  kind, 
when  there  is  no  apparent  physical  defect  or  malformation,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  bodily  state  of  the  person,  whether  he  is  effeminate,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  about  him  any  or  all  of  the  usual  marks  which  attend 
the  virile  state.  In  the  latter  case  the  impotency  may  be  only  temporary; 
and  it  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  pronounce  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
existence  of  procreative  power.  i     l    •  ^-e 

Prom  these  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  order  to  .lustity 
a  suit  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  sterihty,  the  impediment 
to  intercourse  or  procreation  should  be  established  _  by  good  medical 
evidence  and  it  must  be  evident  and  irremediable;  it  must  also  have 
existed  before  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  and  have  been  entirely  unknown 
to  the  person  suing  for  the  divorce  :  if  it  has  supervened  after  the  mannage, 
this  is  no  ground  for  a  suit.  The  nature  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  private  medical  opinions  or  affidavits,  based  on  an  examination 
of  hath  parties.  There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  with  respect  to  these 
cases  •  namely,  that  in  nearly  all  of  them,  the  suit  is  by  the  Avoman  against 
the  man ;  although  there  ia  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  impotency 
and^e^nal  malformation  are  more  common  in  males,  than  malformation 
and  ster  lity  in  females.  We  rarely  hear  of  a  husband  instituting  a  suit 
of  Vvorce  on  the  ground  of  sterility  (incapacity  of  procreation)  in  the 
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wife  •  and  in  most  instances  tlie  wife  promotes  the  suit  on  the  ground 
of  impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  the  husband.  The  difficulty 
of  establishino-  incapacity  in  a  woman,  and  the  facility  of  proving  impotency 
from  physical  caases  in  a  man,  may  probably  account  for  this  difference. 

The  following  case  is  reported  (Eulenberg  s    Vicrteljahrsschr.  1872, 
1  90)     The  malformation  there  described,  which  led  to  a  sait  of  nulHty, 
promoted  by  the  husband  against  the  wife,  is  probably  not  unfrequent 
amono-  reputed  females.    If  not  detected  at  bii'th  it  may  be  detected 
at  the°ao-e  of  puberty  (see  case,  p.  274),  and  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance  prevented.    The  plaintiff  K.  alleged  that  his 
wife  was  incapacitated  for  sexual  intercourse,  and  demanded  a  separa- 
tion from  her.     An  examination  of  husband  and  wife  was  ordered. 
The  husband  admitted  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  after  his 
marriao-e  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  have  connection  with  his  wife, 
but  after  this  time,  on  making  the  attempt,  he  found  it  to  be  impossible. 
The  husband,  £et.  29,  deposed  that  about  eight  days  before  his  marriage 
he  had  sustained  a  serious  injury  to  his  genitals  from  the  bite  of  a 
horse,  and  had  been  eleven  weeks  under  medical  treatment.  Soon 
after  his  recovery,  on  attempting  intercourse,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  his  wife  was  differently  constructed  from  other  women.    An  exami- 
nation of  the  husband  showed  that  there  was  no  deficiency  or  defect  on  his 
part.   The  wife,  set.  26,  was  a  healthy-looking  person.   Her  voice  was  rough 
like  that  of  a  man,  with  shrill  tones  resembling  those  of  a  boy  at  puberty. 
The  pomum  Adami  (larynx)  projected  as  in  a  man.    There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  breasts.    The  face  was  not  hairy.    There  were  some  stiff  hairs  on 
the  upper  lip  and  chin.    The  pelvis  was  that  of  a  male.    There  was  a 
penis  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  pre- 
puce and  glans,  but  no  perforation  for  the  passage  of  urine.    This  was 
below  and  behind  the  root  of  the  organ  (hypospadia,  p.  290,  ante) .  There 
were  projecting  labia,  with  a  deep  fissure  between,  in  the  situation  of  the 
vagina,  about  two  inches  in  depth,  and  getting  narrower  as  it  proceeded 
backwards.    No  uterus  could  be  felt.    In  one  labium  there  was- a  perfectly 
well-formed  testicle.    The  other  contained  none,  but  a  testicle  of  smaller 
size  was  found  in  the  inguinal  canal.    Ettmiiller  informed  the  vdfe  that 
there  was  more  of  the  male  than  the  female  sex  about  her.    She  said  she 
was  well  aware  that  she  was  not  like  other  women.    Her  parents  had 
concealed  her  condition  from  her,  and  had  never  consulted  a  medical  man. 
She  admitted  she  had  never  menstruated,  and  had  not  had  any  mucous 
discharges  from  the  vagina.    She  had  experienced  but  little  sexual  feeling, 
never  towards  men,  but  more  towards  women.    She  regretted  her  con- 
dition, and  agreed  to  a  separation  from  her  husband.    Ettmiiller  summed 
up  his  report  by  stating  that  the  wife  was  an  hermaphrodite,  with 
more  of  the  male  than  female  development  (androgynus,  p.  273,  ante), 
that  she  was  incapacitated  for  sexual  intercourse  as  a  woman,  that  the 
sexual  defect  was  congenital,  i.e.  eikisting  before  the  marriage,  and  that 
the  defect  was  incurable.    The  matlriage  was  declared  void,  and  the  wife 
was  ordered  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  man. 

Suits  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  instituted  many  months  and  years 
atter  the  union  of  the  persons  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  separation 
m  these  cases  often  depends  on  some  other  cause,  which  the  law  Avould  not 
recognize  as  sufficient  of  itself,  while  it  would  admit  the  plea  of  impotency. 
J.  bese  suits,  after  protracted  cohabitation,  are  always  regarded  with  great 
suspicion.  In  one  of  these  cases  (Gastleden  v.  Gastleden)  which  came 
iietore  the  Divorce  Court  in  1860,  the  wife  required  a  declaration  of  nulhty 

marr.wr^^i  QQ  f  ^T'^,  ^^^^  husband's  impotency.  The  parties  were 
married  m  1834,  and  cohabited  until  1838.    Of  the  three  judges  two  were 
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adverse  to  the  petitioner's  claim,  and  tliis  was  rejected.  In  Marshall  v. 
Marshall,  which  came  before  the  Court  for  Divorce  in  1864,  the  wife 
petitioned  for  a  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
potency  of  the  husband  ;  the  leai-ned  judge  said  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  petitioner's  case  was  established.  He  would,  however,  suspend  his 
decree,  and  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  petitioner  ought  for  the  present 
to  return  to  cohabitation.  If  she  refused,  he  would  make  an  order  to 
compel  her  to  return;  or,  if  she  wished  to  appeal,  he  would  formally 
dismiss  the  petition. 

The  editor  was  once  consulted  by  a  husband  who  sought  a  divorce  from- 
his  wife  on  the  ground  of  her  alleged  inability  to  afford  sexual  intercourse. 
When  he  married  her  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  borne  several  children  to 
her  first  husband.  Her  last  confinement  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  right  thigh, 
was  firmly  anchylosed  at  the  hip- joint  in  such  a  position  that  the  limb 
projected  forward  and  to  the  left.  The  husband  alleged  that  he  was  unable 
to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife  in  any  position.  This  seemed  improbable ; 
and  obviously  the  woman,  set.  42,  was  not  necessarily  sterile.  In  the  case 
of  Harris  v.  Harris,  tried  a  few  years  ago,  a  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage, 
there  was  anchylosis  of  both  hip-joints  in  the  wife.  Nevertheless  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  there  had  been  repeated  sexual  intercourse 
from  behind  (more /ermnm).  -r^.  n        •  iqac 

The  following  case,  which  came  before  the  Divorce  Loui-t  m  i«bb, 
involved  the  novel  question  Avhether  these  suits  of  nullity  were  restricted 
to  the  husband  and  wife  during  life,  or  whether  third  parties  could  inter- 
vene to  promote  them  for  their  own  interest  after  the  death  of  either  iiie 
plaintiff  claimed  a  right  to  administer  to  the  estate  of  his  deceased  wife, 
who  had  died  intestate.  He  made  the  claim  as  her  _la.vf ul  husband  Ihe 
next-of-kin  of  the  wife,  who  were  the  defendants  in  the  case,  contended 
that  by  reason  of  physical  incapacity,  the  marriage  with  the  intestate  was 
void  and  he  was  not  the  lawful  husband.  He  therefore  had  no  legal  right 
r  claim  administration.  Sir  J.  Wilde  said  that  a  d-t-ction  must  be 
made  between  void  and  voidable.  In  cases  of  PV^ieal  incapacity  the 
marriage  is  not  void  but  voidable  under  certain  condit  ons.  Thus  the 
part^  complaining  must  be  sincere  on  the  ground  on  which  he  is  as^ng 
S  There  must  be  no  unreasonable  delay,  and  the  Physical  defect 
mnst  be  incurable.  This  matter  of  incapacity  ought  to  be  raised  only 
Ttle  p  "on  who  suffers  any  injury  from  it,  and  -^o  ekcts  to  make 

S  i".  ^Tr^^^^^^^^  whether  two  V—^^Z:^ 
Hiay  arise  on  a  variety      occasion^^^  content  ;ith 

creditors  or  otherwise.  bond  of  matrimony  intact, 

the  consortium  mta',  and  prefer  third  person  should  have  a 

would  it  not  be  almost  ^^tol^rable  that  a  thii  d  pei  so^^^^^^ 
right  to  insist  ^Von  ^n  ^nciu^vJ  into  the ^^^^^^ 

and  the  revelation  of  their  physica    ffj.f  /{^^^^^^^       to  the 

must  therefore  be  confined  to  ^^«"^\^™^f  ^^Jj,°rced  the  Contention  of 
xnarriage  in  the  ^^-^-^^ v  fSled  an^^^aCrdg^^^^^^  for  the  plaintiff, 

SS^toti;I^==o^^Stentse.es.    When  the- 
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sex  is  disputed,  tlie  doubt  can  be  removed  only  by  an  anatomical  and 
physiological  examination  of  the  person.  The  intervention  of  a  medical 
expert  is  indispensable  in  such  a  case,  and  the  object  of  such  intervention 
is  perfectly  defined.  The  problem  for  solution  may  be  stated  in  these 
simple  terms.  Is  the  person  married  as  a  woman — a  malformed  woman — 
impotent  and  incapable  of  sexual  intercourse  ?  In  this  case,  according  to 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  of  France,  there  is  no  gi'ound  for  nullity 
of  marriage.  Is  the  person  a  malformed  man,  presenting  some  doubtful 
appearances  of  tlie  female  sex  ?  In  this  case  there  has  been  no  legal 
mari'iage.  It  is  null  ab  initio.  Assuming  that  there  are  no  beings  entirely 
deprived  of  sex,  there  may  be  cases,  although  rare,  in  which  a  mixture  of 
the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  Such  a 
being  is  incapable  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract,  since  whatever 
may  be  the  sex  of  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  there  must 
be  identity  of  sex,  and  therefore  nullity  of  marriage. 

Impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  a  woman  is  in  England  a 
sufficient  ground  for  anulling  the  contract,  but  not  so  in  France.  In  the 
case  described  by  Tardieu,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  law  has  not 
placed  impotency  in  a  woman  among  the  causes  for  nullity  of  marriage. 
<'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  153,  155.) 
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CHAPTER  74. 


NATOBE  OP  THE  CRIME — EVIDEXCE    KEQUIBED  AS  IN  OTHER   CASES  OF  MURDER 

 PROOF  OP  LIFE — BODY  OP  THE  CHILD  NOT  DISCOVERED — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

AT  INQUESTS — UTERINE  AGE  OR  MATURITY  OF  THE  CHILD — VU.BILITY — CHA- 
RACTERS OP  THE  CHILD  PROM  THE  SIXTH  TO  THE  NINTH  MONTH — SIGNS  OF 
MATURITY — RULES  FOR  INSPECTING  THE  BODY. 

The  subject  of  cliild-murder  lias  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
iurists  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  the  crime  may  be  perpetrated 
4nd  the  great  difBculty  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  offender.  The  reports  of 
inquests  show  that  the  deaths  of  infants  are  very  numerous,  and  that  they 
fi-equently  occur  under  circumstances  involving  great  suspicion. 
there  were  22,757  inquests,  and  of  these,  3,664  were  held  upon  children 
under  one  year;  verdicts  of  murder  were  returned  m  166  of  these  cases, 
and  of  these  79  were  in  Middlesex.    The  crime  is  more  frequent  among 
women  in  domestic  service  than  in  any  other  class.    The  strongest  motive 
for  destroving  the  infant  appears  to  be  shame  or  the  disgrace  of  having  an 
illegitimate  child.    The  crime  is  only  attempted  where  pregnancy  has  not 
been  discovered,  and  where  delivery  is  effected  in  concea  ment     It  the 
child  has  been  secretly  destroyed,  the  first  opportunity  is  taken  of  casting 
its  body  into  the  streets.    When  the  dead  body  of  the  child  is  secreted  on 
the  premises,  discovery  generally  takes  place.    In  several  ins  ances  the 
mothers  of  newly-born  dead  children  have  been  brought  before  the 
Coroner's  court.    There  is  usually  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
a  coroner'sTury  to  return  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  when  the  mother  may 
be  sent  to  K  her  trial  at  the  assizes  for  murder.     Usually,  jl^en  .^h^^ 
evidence  of  guilt  has  been  so  clear  that  coroners'  juries  have  f-nd  verdic  s 
of  wilful  murder,  the  prisoners  have  been  subsequently  acquitted  on  the  i 
tril.    In  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ? 
means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  infants  (July,  1871),  it 
k  staLd  that  the  nimber  of  infants  found  dead  in  the  Metropolitan  and 
Citv  Police  d^^^^^^      cluring  the  year  1870,  was  276,  and  the  return  for 
?87^1  up  to  Cy  19th  showed  a  total  of  105.    The  greater  number  of  these 

^"^t  wTbe^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sure  of  the  medical  P-^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

crime  with  which  the  prisoner  as  of  our 

proven.    In  some  cases,  however,  under  the  diiection 
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other  case  o£  murder,  and  is  tried  by  tliose  rules  of  evidence  wliicli  are 
admitted  in  cases  of  felonious  homicide.  In  stating  that  infanticide  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  murder  of  a  new-born  child,  it  is  not  thereby  implied 
that  the  wilful  killing  should  take  place  within  any  particular  period  after 
birth.  Provided  the  child  be  actually  born,  and  its  body  entii-ely  in  the 
world  it  matters  not  whether  it  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  minutes, 
or  several  days  after  its  birth.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  infanti- 
cide howevei",  we  find  that  the  murder  is  commonly  perpetrated  either 
at  the  time  of  birth,  or  within  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Although  the  law  of  England  treats  a  case  of  infanticide  as  one  of 
ordinary  murder,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  medical 
evidence  required  to  establish  the  murder  of  a  new-born  child.    It  is  well 
known  that  many  children  come  into  the  world  dead,  and  that  others  die 
from  various  causes  either  during  or  soon  after  birth ;  in  the  latter  the 
signs  of  their  having  Hved  are  frequently  indistinct.    Hence  to  provide 
against  the  danger  of  erroneous  convictions,  the  law  assumes  that  every 
new-born  child  has  been  born  dead,  until  the  contrary  appears  from  the 
medical  or  other  evidence.    The  onus  of  proof  that  a  living  child  has  been 
destroyed,  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  prosecution,  and  no  evidence  imputing 
murder  can  be  received,  unless  it  is  first  made  certain,  by  medical  or  other 
facts,  that  the  child  survived  its  birth,  and  was  legally  a  living-  child  when 
the  alleged  violence  was  offered  to  it.    Hence  there  is  a  most  difficult  duty 
cast  upon  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions.    In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy,  and  no  one  is  present  to  give 
evidence  respecting  the  birth  of  the  child.   It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  medical  evidence  is  especially  required.     For  reasons  elsewhere 
assigned  (see  vol.  1,  p.  21),  a  medical  man  should  be  especially  cautious  iu 
putting  questions  to  a  woman  charged  with  this  crime. 

^  SodT/  of  the  child  not  discovered. — In  cases  of  child-mtu-der,  medical 
evidence  is  commonly  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  child ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  may  be  found  guilty  of  the 
crime,  although  the  body  of  the  child  is  not  discovered  : — it  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  burning,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  a  medical  witness  may 
have  only  a  few  calcined  bones  to  examine.  In  these  cases  of  the  non-pro- 
duction of  the  body,  good  legal  evidence  of  the  murder  would,  however,  be 
demanded ;  and  this  evidence  should  be  such  as  would  fully  establish  a 
matter  of  fact  before  a  juiy.  The  production  of  the  body  of  the  child  is 
therefore  no  more  necessary  to  conviction  that  in  any  other  case  of  murder. 
A  woman  has  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  the  body  of  which 
was  never  discovered. 

Medical  evidence  at  inquests. — In  most  instances,  however,  the  body  of 
the  child  is  found,  an  inquest  is  held,  and  medical  evidence  is  demanded. 
In  giving  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  a  case  of  child-murder,  as  much 
care  should  be  taken  by  a  practitioner,  as  if  he  were  delivering  it  before  a 
.judge  at  the  assizes.  Some  medical  witnesses  are  disposed  to  treat  an 
inquest  with  indifference,  and  to  be  careless  in  their  evidence,  thinkino- 
probably  that  should  the  case  come  to  trial,  they  could  easily  prepare  them°- 
seives,  and  amend  any  statements  which  had  been  hastily  made  before  a 

V.^''f^'''''y'^''^-  ^"-^^  "^^^^^'^  ^®  remembered  that  the  depositions  taken 
oy  this  officer  are  placed  at  the  trial  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  as  well  as 
ot  the  prisoner  s  counsel ;  and  should  a  witness  deviate  in  hit  evidence  at 

to  1*^-'''^  '^^^''^       ^^^^  ^*        "^qi-^est,  or  should  he  attempt 

to  amend  or  explain  any  of  the  statements  then  made,  so  that  they  might, 
the  mn-r"'"^"^^  ^  barrister,  be  represented  as  having  a  new  bearing  on 

exam  ^f  ^tT?'^*^  ^^P°'^  merel^to  a  severe  cross- 

examination,  but  probably  to  the  censure  of  the  Cou/t.    If  medical  men 
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were  to  reflect  that  in  delivering  their  opinions  before  a  coroner  and  a  jury' 
in  a  low  tavern,  they  are  virtually  delivering  them  before  a  superior  Court, 
it  is  certain  that  many  unfortunate  exposures  would  be  easily  avoided. 

UTERINE  AGE  OR  MATURITY  OF  THE  CHILD.  VIABILITY. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  a  witness  has  to  consider  in  a  case  of 
alleged  child-murder  is  that  which  relates  to  the  age  or  probable  degree  of 
maturity  to  which  the  deceased  child  may  have  attained  in  utero.  The 
reason  for  making  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  chances  of  natural  death  in  all 
new-boi-n  children  are  great  in  proportion  to  their  immaturity :  and  that, 
supposing  them  to  have  survived  birth,  the  signs  of  their  having  bi'eathed 
are  commonly  obscure.  It  is  found  that  the  greater  number  of  children 
who  are  the  subjects  of  these  investigations  have  reached  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month  of  gestation ;  yet  charges  of  murder  might  be  extended  to  the 
wilful  destruction  of  children  at  the  seventh  month  or  under,  provided  the 
evidence  of  life  after  birth  is  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  English  law  does  not  act  on  the  principle  that  a  child,  in  order  to 
become  the  subject  of  a  charge  of  murder,  should  be  born  viahle,  i.e.  with  a 
capacity  to  live.  It  is  observed  by  Chitty,  although  no  authority  is  quoted 
for  the  statement,  that  '  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  injuries  to 
infants  having  a  capacity  to  maintain  a  separate  existence  ;  '  and  he  furthei- 
suggests  that  such  a  capacity  should  be  proved,  in  order  to  complete  the 
offence  of  infanticide.  ('Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  411.)  This  argument, 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  render  it  no  offence  to  put  to  death 
all  persons  afflicted  with  any  mortal  disease.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find,  in  the  numerous  reported  trials  for  iirEanticide,  any  ground  for  this 
statement.  The  capacity  of  a  child  continuing  to  live  has  never  been  put 
as  a  medical  question  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder.  Children  may  be 
born  alive  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  ;  but  because  they  are  much  less 
likely  to  survive  than  those  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  this  is  not  a 
ground  of  exculpation  for  any  person  who  may  wilfully  destroy  them.  The 
real  question,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  does  not  refer  to  the  period  of 
gestation  at  which  a  child  may  be  born,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being  living 
and  entirely  horn  when  the  murderous  violence  is  offered  to  it.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  viability,  as  applied  to  new-born  children,  has  been  else- 
where fully  considered  (p.  246,  ante).  Tardieu,  in  treating  of  infanticide, 
remarks  that  by  viability  the  medical  jurist  must  understand  not  life,  but 
a  fitness  to  continue  life.  Infanticide  requires  only  that  the  child  should 
be  living.  The  crime  implies  the  destruction  of  a  new-born  child,  '  born 
living,'  whatever  may  be  its  age,  state  of  development,  shape,  strength,  or 
capacity  to  live.  Child-murder  is  therefore  entirely  independent  of  the 
question  of  viability,  and  yet  it  often  happens  on  these  occasions  that  a 
medical  witness  is  asked— Was  the  child  viable  ?  But  this  question  is  put 
in  order  to  show  how  far  the  strength  of  the  child  would  enable  it  to  resist 
the  violence  inflicted  on  it. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  viability  is  not  recognized  in  English  jurispru- 
dence, yet  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  1836,  a  coroner  refused  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  because  it  had  not  reached  an  age  (seven 
months)  at  which  children  are  commonly  born  alive.  In  this  case  there 
was  probably  no  harm  done ;  but  when  we  consider — 1st,  the  great  diflaculty 
of  determining  the  exact  age  of  a  child  from  the  characters  found  on  its 
body  ;  and  2nd,  that  many  children  bom  under  the  seventh  month  have 
not  only  been  born  alive,  but  have  lived  to  an  adult  age,  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  abuses.  It 
is  impossible  to  admit  that  children  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity 
because  they  happen  to  be  born  under  the  seventh  month,  or  that  a  child 
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should  be  assumed  to  have  been  bora  dead  and  any  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  death  dispensed  with,  unless  it  can  be  medically  established  that  it  has 
passed  the  seventh  month  of  gestation. 

According  to  one  medico-legal  authority,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
child  which  is  the  subject  of  investigation  has  not  attained  this  age  (the 
seventh  month),  no  charge  of  infanticide  can  or  ought  to  be  entertained. 
Are  we  to  understand  by  this  that  children  proved  to  have  been  born 
living  before  the  seventh  month  may  be  wilfully  destroyed,  and  the  law 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  matter  ?    This  principle  is  not  recognized  by  the 
law  of  England.    In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848), 
a  midwife  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  a  child  under 
the  seventh  month  of  uterine  life  (in  the  perpetration  of  abortion),  not  by 
dii-ect  violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  merely  by  leading  to  its  premature 
bii-th.    This  case  proves,  therefore,  that  a  charge  of  child-murder  may  be 
fairly  entertained  with  respect  to  children  lojider  the  seventh  month.  The 
woman  in  question  in  this  instance  was  alleged  to  have  been  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.    The  proof  of  this  fact  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  an  indictment  for  murder  and  a  full  investigation  of  the  case. 
We  also  learn  from  it,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  Chitty  (ante,  p.  312),  that 
the  yiability  of  a  child  is  not  by  the  English  law  required  to  be  proved  on 
an  indictment  for  child-murder.    This  child  was  certainly  from  mere  im- 
maturity incapable  of  maintaining  a  separate  existence,  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  viable ;  but  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  in  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion taken  by  prisoner's  counsel,  said  that  if  the  child  was  proved  to  have 
<hed  under  the  circumstances  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  it  would  still  be 
murder.    At  an  early  uterine  period  the  foetus  is  not  bom  living,  no  ques- 
tion of  murder  can  arise,  except  it  be  so  far  developed  as  to  be  able  to 
survive  its  bu^th.    The  earliest  period  at  which  a  child  can  be  born  livino- 
has  been  elsewhere  considered  (p.  246,  ante).    In  reference  to  children  born 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation,  a  charge  of  concealment  of  bii^th 
may  arise  so  long  as  the  offspring  has  human  form.    Under  these  circum- 
stances it  IS  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  born  living.    At  the  same 
time,  as  such  births  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  are  always  the  results 
abortion  either  from  natural  or  criminal  causes,  the  charge  is  generally 
merged  in  the  higher  offence  of  procuring  abortion.    Here,  again,  it  is  not 
leqaired  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  aborted  fcetus  was  living 

rtero-g;starion.  '  '^^''^        ^^''^^  °f 

annf^Tlr-^'"'^  fl  t^M'      ^''^^'^  montl.-V^  to  the  sixth  month  the 

Ster  n.  Ilf^^r^^  ^'^^^^         ^^^^  described  in  the 

chapter  on  Abortion,  p.  178,  ante.     The  following  are  the  characters 

S  rlnth  7^      f  °'       '^^^r^  ^'^^  °f  -  the  .^^7!  to  the 

soml  c^e^ of  IfrHo         %F'™^  "^^^      considered  to  comprise 

some  ^ses  of  abortion  and  all  cases  of  child-murder 

vertex  to  t^eT^w1f^''''?  T'^'^i  '-^^^  ''^^^^  measures,  from  the 

to  t W  po^^^^^^^^^    The  W '   r      '°  -ches,  and  weighs'fi^om  one 

are  adWenrn;.!  fl.  ^^'"f     Proportion  to  the  trunk  ;  the  eyelids 

^es)     The  ^S^i  o?r?;^^      ''T^  by  membranes  (membrane  p^upS! 

darker.  Ossific-itinT^Zi  ?  a}  P^/^^^ously  possessed,  and  becomes 
of  the  foot     r      r™.^!.!"^^^  chest-bone,  and  in  the  bones 

appearance  W  convoTutionf r''^^  ^^^^^ 

the  abdominal  cavitv    vS;.        ^^"^^^^        testicles  will  be  found  in 

the  kidneys  ^'   ^  ^  P«°«^  ^"«cles  immediately  below 
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twi;,  f^'^f^  and  eighth  months  :-Tlie  child  measures  be- 

tween thirteen  and  fourteen  inc-hes  in  length,  and  weighs  from  three  to 
lour  pounds  The  skm  is  thick,  of  a  more  decidedly  fibrous  structure,  and 
covered  with  a  white  unctuous  matter  which  appears  for  the  first  time 
-bat  IS  deposited  m  the  cellular  tissue,  whereby  the  body  becomes  round 
and  plump ;  the  skm  previously  to  this  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  com- 
monly more  or  less  shrivelled  ;  the  nails,  which  are  somewhat  firm,  do  not 
qiiite  reach  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers ;  the  hair  becomes  long,  thick 
and  coloured; 'ossification  advances  throughout  the  skeleton  ;  valvulse  con- 
niventes  appear  m  the  small  intestines ;  and  meconium  is  found  occupying 
the  c^cum  and  colon.  The  testicles  in  the  male  are  considered  about  this 
period  to  commence  their  descent,— or  rather,  the  child's  head  being  down- 
wards, their  ascent  towards  the  scrotum.  The  time  at  Avhich  these  organs 
change  their  situation  is  probably  subject  to  variation.  According  to 
Hunter,  the  testicles  are  situated  in  the  abdomen  at  the  seventh,  and 
m  the  scrotum  at  the  ninth  month.  Burns  believes  that  at  the  eighth 
month  they  will  commonly  be  found  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  organs  in  a  new-born  male  child  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  relation  to  maturity,  and  it  may  have  an  influence 
on  questions  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  of  child-murder.  Carling  thus 
describes  their  change  of  position:— At  different  periods  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  of  foetal  existence  or  sometimes  even  later,  the  testicle 
begins  to  move  from  its  situation  near  the  kidney  towards  the  abdominal 
ring,  which  it  usually  reaches  about  the  seventh  month.  During  the  eighth 
nionth  it  generally  travei-ses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
ninth,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  which  situation  it  is  com- 
monly found  at  birth.  ('  Diseases  of  the  Testis.')  Its  absence  from  the 
scrotum  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  child  is  immature,  because 
the  organ  sometimes  does  not  reach  the  scrotum  until  after  bu-th. 

3.  Between  the  eighth  and  nmth  months : — The  child  is  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds.  The  eyelids 
are  no  longer  adherent,  and  the  membrange  pupillares  have  disappeared. 
The  quantity  of  fat  deposited  beneath  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  hair 
and  nails  are  Avell  developed.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  grooved  or 
fissured,  but  presents  no  regular  convolutions ;  and  the  grey  matter 
is  not  yet  apparent.  The  meconium  occupies  almost  entirely  the  lai-ge 
intestines ;  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  some  traces  of  a  liquid  resembling 
bile.  The  testicles  in  the  male  may  be  found  occupying  some  part  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  or  they  may  be  in  the  scrotum.  The  left  testicle  is  some- 
times in  the  scrotum,  while  the  right  is  situated  about  the  external  ring. 

4.  Ninth  month.  Signs  of  maturity. — At  the  ninth  mouth  the  average 
length  of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  from  six  to 
seven  pounds  :  the  male  child  is  generally  rather  longer,  and  weighs  rather 
more  than  the  female.  Extraordinary  deviations  in  length  and  Aveight  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Owens  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  at 
delivery  measured  twenty-foui-  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  seventeen 
pounds  twelve  ounces  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  1838)  ;  and  Meadows  has  reported 
another  in  which  a  child  measured  after  death  thirty-two  inches,  and 
weighed  eighteen  pounds  two  ounces.  It  sur^dved  four  hours.  ('Med» 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  4,  1860.)  A  male  child  measured  twenty-two  inches, 
and  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.  (For  some  practical  remarks  on 
this  subject,  by  Bllsasser,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1841,  vol.  2,  p.  235.) 
The  period  of  gestation  for  children  of  unusually  large  size  is  the  same  as 
that  for  children  of  average  size.  (See  p.  256,  ante.)  According  to  Duncan, 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  mother- 
They  are  greatest  among  children  when  the  mother  is  from  25  to  29  years 
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-rxT,  ;a  9>^  +,>ifl  child  weio-hs  leas.   The  child  of  a  woman 

at      weigiiease%  t  .^^  ^  ^^^^  degree,  bemg,  for  the 

pounds  seven  ounce  .1  be  e  „        .^^^^^^      ^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^ ,  ^^^^ 

??6rp  500  )    I  poiTt  of  ossification,  is  found  in  the -lower  epiphysis  of 

rWar  nlaced  -reat  stress  on  the  presence  of  this  point  of  ossification  in 
the  Wr  SSsiB  of  the  thigh-bone  (femur)  in  iis  bearmgs  upon  the 
matiiritv  of  tl  e  foetus.  This  point  usually  first  makes  its  appearance  at 
fwi?  S7th  ^Yeek:  at  the  37-38th  week  it  is  commonly  the  size  of  tho 
htd  oi  a  house-fly';  and  at  the  Ml  period  it  is  of  one-fourth  to  one-thxrd 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  this  point  of  ossification  is  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  it  may  bo  confidently  affirmed  that  the  foetus  had 
reached  the  full  period ;  but  where  the  point  is  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  the  child  is  mature,  though 
it  is  probable  that  such  is  the  case. 

At  the  full  period  the  head  of  a  child  is  large,  and  forms  nearly  one- 
fom-th  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with 
fat,  so  as  to  give  considerable  plumpness  to  the  whole  form,  while  the  hmbs 
are  firm,  hard,  and  rounded  ;  the  skin  is  pale ;  the  hair  is  thick,  long,  .and 
somewhat  abundant ;  the  nails  are  fully  developed,  and  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers— an  appearance,  however,  which  may  be  sometimes  simulated 
in  a  prem°ature  child  by  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  after  death.  The  testicles 
in  the  male  are  generally  within  the  scrotum.  Ossification  will  be  found 
to  have  advanced  considerably  throughout  the  skeleton.  The  surface  of 
the  brain  presents  convolutions,  and  the  grey  matter  begins  to  show 
itself.  The  internal  organs,  principally  those  of  the  chest,  undergo  marked 
changes,  if  the  act  of  respiration  has  been  performed  by  the  child  before, 
during,  or  after  its  birth. 

The  relative  position  of  the  point  at  which  the  umUUcal  cordis  attached 
to  the  abdomen,  has  been  considered  by  some  medical  jarists  to  furnish 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  maturity.  Chaussier  thought  that  in  a  mature 
child,  at  the  ninth  month,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  centre  of  the  length  of  his  body.  Later  observations, 
however,  have  shown  that  this  is  not  quite  correct.  Out  of  five  hundred 
children  examined  by  Moreati,  the  navel  corresponded  to  the  centre  of 
the  body  in  four  cases  only.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  point 
of  insertion  was  eight  or  nine  lines  below  the  centre.  Among  the 
cases  of  mature  children  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, the  navel  has  generally  been  situated  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  below  the  centre  of  the  body.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Ap.  1842.) 
Moreau  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  some  children,  born  about 
the  sixth  or  eighth  month,  the  cord  was  attached  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  length.  ('Lane.  Franc'  1837.)  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  no  great  value  can  be  attached  to  the  situation  of  the  navel,  as  a 
sign  of  maturity  or  immaturity. 

The  characters  which  have  been  here  described  as  belonging  to  a  child 
at  the  diffei-ent  stages  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  i-epresenting  an 
average  statement.  They  are,  it  is  well  known,  open  to  numerous  excep- 
tions ;  for  some  children  at  the  ninth  month  are  but  little  more  developed 
than  others  at  the  seventh  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  seven-months  cannot  be 
distinguished  with  certainty  from  a  nine-months  child  (see  p.  256,  ante). 
Twins  are  generally  smaller  and  less  developed  than  single  childi^en ;  the 
average  weight  of  a  twin  child  is  not  more  than  five  pounds,  and  very 
often  below  this.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  in  endeavouring  to  determine 
the  uterine  age  of  a  child  is  to  rely  upon  a  majority  of  the  characters  which 
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it  presents.  That  child  only  can  be  regarded  as  mature  which  presents  the 
greater  number  of  the  characters  found  at  the  ninth  month  of  gestation. 

If  the  age  of  the  child  has  been  determined— whether  it  be  under  or 
over  the  seventh  month— the  rules  for  a  further  investigation  will  be  the 
•same.  Should  the  child  be  under  the  seventh  month,  the  medical  presump- 
tion will  be,  that  it  was  born  dead ;  but  if  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  period, 
then  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  born  alive. 

Conclusions. — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts  upon  which  our  opinion  respecting  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  may  be 
based : — ■ 

1.  At  six  months. — Length,  from  nine  to  ten  inches ;  weight,  one  to  two 
pounds ;  eyelids  adherent ;  pupils  closed  by  pupillary  membranes  ;  testicles 
not  apparent  in  the  male. 

2.  At  seven  months. — Length'  from  thii-teen  to  fourteen  inches ;  weight, 
three  to  four  pounds ;  eyelids  not  adherent ;  pupillary  membranes  disap- 
pearing ;  nails  imperfectly  developed ;  testicles  not  apparent  in  the  male. 
There  is  a  point  of  ossification  in  the  astragalus. 

3.  At  eight  months. — Length,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches ;  weight, 
from  four  to  five  pounds;  pupillary  membranes  absent;  nails  perfectly 
developed,  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  testicles  in  the 
inguinal  canal.   Points  of  ossification  are  found  in  the  last  sacral  vertebra. 

4.  At  nhie  months. — Length,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  inches ;  weight, 
from  five  to  nine  pounds ;  pupillary  membranes  absent ;  head  well  covered 
with  fine  hair ;  testicles  in  the  scrotum ;  skin  pale ;  the  finger  nails  well 
formed  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  features  perfect — these 
•and  the  body  are  loell-developed  even  when  the  length  and  weight  of  the 
child  are  less  than  those  above  signed.  There  is  a  well-developed  point  of 
ossification  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur. 

5.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  affords  no  certain  evidence  of  the  degree  of  maturity. 

Inspection  of  the  body. — The  questions  which  a  medical  jurist  has  to 
•solve,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  new-born  child,  are — 1.  To  determine  its 
age,  or  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  it  has  reached.  2.  Whether  it  has 
lived  to  breathe.  3.  Whether  it  has  been  born  alive.  4.  The  period  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  death.  5.  The  cause  of  death,  whether 
violent  or  natural. 

Hence,  before  commencing  the  inspection,  notice — 

1.  The  length  (measured  from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
•of  the  foot)  and  the  weight  of  the  body.  2.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  external  fcBtal  peculiarities.  3.  Any  peculiar  marks  or  indications  of 
deformity  whereby  identity  may  be  sometimes  established.  4.  All  marks 
of  violence,  in  the  shape  of  wounds,  bruises,  or  lacerations,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  weapon  wdth  which  they  were  probably  produced. 
5.  Whether  the  umbilical  cord  has  been  cut  and  tied,  or  lacerated;  the 
.appearance  of  the  divided  vessels,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  which 
is  still  attached  to  the  body  of  the  child.  6.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
vemix  caseosa  about  the  groins,  armpits,  or  neck.  The  presence  of  this 
substance  proves  that  a  child  has  not  been  washed  or  attended  to.  7.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  state  whether  there  are  about  the  body  any  marks  of 
putrefaction,  indicated  by  a  separation  of  the  cuticle,  change  of  colour  in 
the  skin,  or  offensive  odour.  It  is  obvious,  that  unless  these  circumstances 
SkVQ  noticed  before  the  inspection  is  commenced,  they  may  be  entirely  lost 
as  evidence.  Notes  should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  original  retained, 
even  if  copies  be  subsequently  made. 

A  medical  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  upon  the  body  of  the 
child  any  characters  which  may  serve  as  proofs  of  identity.    He  must 
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remember  that  the  defence  may  be  that  the  child  is  not  that  of  the  woman 
charged  with  murder.  This  observation  apphes  especially  to  the  examina- 
tion ?f  the  bodies  of  children  that  may  have  survived  their  birth  for  some 
davs  The  body  may  be  found  wrapped  m  paper,  or  in  some  article  ot 
clothino-  which  may  help  to  establish  identity.  If  the  child  has  survived  its 
birth,  it  would  be  proper  to  form  an  opimon  at  once  for  how  many  days. 
The  state  of  the  umbiHcal  cord,  and  whether  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  in  the  process  of  healing,  or  already  healed,  are  facts  which  may 
help  a  medical  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  birth.  In  addition  to  these 
points  the  sex  of  the  child  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  should  be  noted,  as 
well  as  any  particular  marks  on  the  skin  (mother's  marks),  and,  of  course, 
all  wounds  or  other  injuries— their  cause  or  mode  of  production,  and  their 
situation.  At  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1868,  a  case  of  some  difficulty 
arose  respecting  the  identity  of  a  child  alleged  to  have  been  murdered 
(Beg.  V.  Ward).  The  dead  body  of  a  child  which- had  evidently  survived 
its  birth  was  found  wrapped  in  clothing,  and  concealed  near  a  high  road, 
by  which  the  woman  charged  with  murder  had  been  seen  to  pass  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  thought  that,  from  the 
state  of  it,  the  child  had  been  dead  a  month,  but  he  was  unable  to  give 
any  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  evidence  that  the  child  of 
the  prisoner  had  disappeared  when  it  was  about  a  fortnight  old. 

It  was  contended,  in  defence,  that  the  child  whose  body  was  found  was 
not  that  of  the  prisoner.  The  child  found  as  well  as  that  of  the  woman 
was  of  the  male  sex,  and  had  light  hair ;  but  the  age  formed  a  difficulty. 
The  child  of  the  jjrisoner  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  days  old  at  the 
time  of  its  death,  while  the  surgeon  considered  that  the  body  found  was 
that  of  a  child  not  more  than  ten  days  old.  The  prisoner,  upon  this 
evidence,  was  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  75. 

ON  THE  PROOFS  OP  A  CHILD  HAVING  LIVED  AT  ITS  BIRTH — EVIDENCE  OF  LIFE 
BEFORE  RESPIRATION — SIGNS  OF  PUTREFACTION  IN  UTERO — EVIDENCE  FROM 
MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE — EVIDENCE  OF  LIFE  AFTER  RESPIRATION — INSPECTION 
OF  THE  BODY — APPEARANCES,  COLOUR,  VOLUME,  CONSISTENCY,  AND  ABSOLUTE 
WEIGHT  OF  THE  LUNGS — STATIC  TEST — WEIGHT  INCREASED  BY  RESPIRATION 
— TEST  OF  PLOUCQUET — BLOOD  IN  THE  PULMONARY  VESSELS — SPECIFIC  GRATITT 
OF  THE  LUNGS, 

On  the  proofs  of  a  child  having  lived  at  its  lirth. — In  those  cases  of  alleged 
child-murder  where  there  has  been  evidence  from  eye-witnesses  that  the 
new-born  child  was  living  when  violence  was  offered  to  it,  or  that  the  child 
was  found  soon  after  delivery,  still  alive,  medical  proofs  of  such  children 
having  lived  at  their  birth  are  not  required. 

The  question  whether  a  child  was  or  was  not  horn  alive  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder ;  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunately one  which,  in  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  medical  evidence 
is  commonly  founded,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  When 
it  IS  stated  that  in  most  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  which  end  in  acquittals 
in  spite  of  the  strongest  moral  presumptions  of  guilt,  the  proof  fails  on 
this  point  only,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  question  specially  claims  the 
attention  of  a  medical  jurist. 

The  medical  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  alive,  when  violence  was 
Ottered  to  it  at  its  birth  or  afterwards,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :— 
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1st,  that  which  is  obtainable  before  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed  ;  and 
2nd,  that  which  is  obtainable  afterwards.  At  present  it  will  be  proper  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  question,  whether  the  child  was  alive  when  it 
was  maltreated ;  the  fact  of  its  having  been  lorn  alive  will  be  a  matter  for 
future  consideration.  These  two  questions  have  been  frequently  bat  im- 
properly associated,  thus  rendering  the  subject  confused ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  that  violence  of  a  murderous  kind  may  be  offered  to  a  living 
child  before  it  is  entirely  born;  and  that  owing  to  this  violence  it  may 
come  into  the  world  dead. 

EVIDENCE  OF  LIFE  BEFOBE  RESPIRATION. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  the  lungs  contained  no  air,  the  child 
could  not  have  breathed,  and  it  must  have  been  born  dead.  But  neither 
of  these  views  is  correct:  children  have  been  known  to  breathe  feebly, 
and  continue  in  existence  many  hours  without  visibly  distending  the  cells 
of  the  lungs  with  air, — the  apparent  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs,  there- 
fore, furnishes  no  proof  either  that  respiration  has  not  been  performed,  or 
that  the  child  has  not  lived.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1842.)  The  restoration 
of  many  children  apparently  born  dead  is  a  clear  proof  that  many  are  born 
living  who  might  be  pronounced  dead,  simply  because  breathing  and  life 
have  been  considered  synonymous  terms.  (See  Marklin,  '  Casper's  Viertel- 
jahraschr.'  1859,  2,  26;  also  an  article  in  the  same  volume  'Leben  ohne 
Athmen,'  p.  297.)  That  our  law-authorities  will  admit  evidence  of  life  in 
a  child  before  the  establishment  of  respii'ation,  is  clear  from  the  decision  in 
Mex  V.  Brain,  in  which  the  judge  said,  that  a  child  might  be  born  alive,  and 
not  breathe  for  some  time  after  its  birth  ('Archbold,  Crim.  Plead.'  367), 
as  also  from  the  charge  of  Coltman,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Hex  v.  Sellis  (Noi'folk 
Spr.  Circ.  1837).  In  this  instance  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had 
murdered  her  child  by  cutting  off  its  head.  The  judge  directed  the  jury, 
that  if  the  child  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  act,  it  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  constitute  murder,  that  it  should  have  breathed.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  breathing  is  regarded  as  only  one  proof  of  life ;  and  the  law 
will,  therefore,  receive  any  other  kind  of  evidence  which  may  satisfactorily 
show  that  a  child  has  lived,  and  make  up  for  the  proof  commonly  derived 
from  the  state  of  the  lungs.  It  will  be  first  necessary  for  a  medical  prac- 
titioner to  prove  that  the  child  under  examination  has  recently  died,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been 
recently  living.  Hence,  if  the  body  be  highly  putrefied,  either  from  the 
child  having  died  in  the  womb  some  time  before  birth,  or  from  its  having 
been  born  and  its  body  not  discovered  until  putrefaction  had  far  advanced 
both  internally  and  externally,  the  case  is  usually  hopeless.  The  medical 
witness  will  in  general  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  investigation,  because 
the  body  can  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of  life  after  birth.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  organs  of  the  chest  would  thi-ow  no  light  on  the  case,  if  the 
lungs  are  in  their  fcetal  condition. 

Signs  of  putrefaction  in  utero.  Bate  of  death  from  afijearances  of _  the 
lodxj. — The  phenomena  of  putrefaction  in  air  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(vol.  1,  p.  96)  ;  but  the  changes  which  ensue  when  a  child  dies  and  is 
retained  within  the  uterus,  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  because  they  may 
sometimes  form  a  subject  for  judicial  inquiry.  According  to  Devergie, 
when  a  child  dies  in  utero,  putrefaction  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  m  the 
open  air  ('  Mod.  Leg.'  1,  526)  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

In  an  advanced  state  of  uterine  •putrefaction  (intra-uterine  maceration), 
the  body  of  the  child  is  so  flaccid,  that  when  placed  on  a  table  it  becomes 
almost  flattened  by  the  mere  gravitation  of  its  parts.  The  skin  is  of  a 
•reddish-broAvn  colour— not  green,  as  in  a  putrefied  body  exposed  to  air. 
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The  cuticle  covering  the  feet  and  hands  is  white,  and  sometimes  raised  in 
blisters ;  the  celluhir  membrane  is  filled  with  a  i-eddish-coloured  serum  ; 
the  bones  are  moveable,  and  readily  detached  from  the  soft  parts.  In  the 
opinion  of  Devergie,  the  principal  difference  between  uterine  and  atmo- 
.spheric  putrefaction  in  the  body  of  a  new-born  cliild,  is  seen  in  the  colour 
assumed  by  the  skin  :  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  should  the  child 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  after  its  expulsion,  the  skin  may  acquire  the 
colour  observed  in  cases  of  atmospheric  putrefaction.  The  changes  which, 
have  just  been  described  are  such  as  we  may  expect  to  find  when  a  child 
has  been  retained  in  the  womb  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  death.  When  ifc 
has  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  body  has  occasionally 
been  found  in  an  adipocerous  state,  or  even  encrusted  with  calcium  phos- 
phate. If  in  any  case  we  are  able  to  state  distinctly  that  the  body  of  a 
child  has  undergone  uterine  and  not  atmospheric  putrefaction,  it  is  clear 
that  it  could  not  have  come  into  the  world  alive,  and  no  question  of  murder 
^\'0uld  arise.  Under  ordinary  putrefaction  in  air,  a  child  may  have  been 
really  brought  into  the  world  living,  and  the  process  may  have  destroyed 
every  proof  of  that  fact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  child  died  in  utero  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
was  born :  if  it  be  soon  afterwards  examined,  there  will  be  no  marks  of 
putrefaction  about  it,  unless  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured,  and  the 
appearances  will  closely  resemble  those  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  child  that 
has  been  born  alive,  and  died  without  breathing ;  or  of  one  that  may  have 
died  in  the  act  of  birth.    It  will  be  impossible  to  say,  in  such  a  case, 
whether  the  child  came  into  the  world  living  or  dead.    Sentex  states  that 
the  dead  foetus  retained  in  utero,  with  the  membranes  unruptured,  under- 
goes one  of  three  changes — maceration,  putrefaction,  or  mummification. 
The  first  is  the  most  common  condition,  Ibut  the  changes  differ  from  those 
which  take  place  in  the  body  when  exposed  to  air.    Putrefaction,  in  its 
common  signification,  is  rarely  met  with.    Air  appears  to  be  necessary  for 
it.    Sentex  found  a  characteristic  sign  to  be  redness  of  the  skin  and  eyes. 
He  has  given  a  summary,  of  the  appearances  as  met  Avith  in  the  dead  foetus 
from  the  second  day  to  the  second  week.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  pp.  1,  487.) 
Braxton  Hicks  found  that  rapid  decomposition  took  place  when  the  cliild 
died  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  labour.    In  one  case  he  had 
known  putridity  to  have  been  established  in  twelve  hours.    He  met  with 
three  mstances  in  which  there  was  proof  that  the  child  was  alive  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  its  birth,  and  yet  its  body  was  born  more  or  less 
putrid  (decomposed),  but  in  these  instances  of  rapid  putrefaction  the 
b^en  ruptured  for  some  time.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep  '  1866 
p.  477.)   Ihis  IS,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  conditions  which  materially  influences 
the  degree  of  decomposition  which  the  dead  body  of  a  foetus  undergoes  in 
the  womb,  and  may  account  for  the  discrepant  statements  made  by  some 
writers  on  this  subject.    A  medical  man  cannot  rely  upon  the  presence  of 
offensive  discharges  before  birth  as  absolute  evidence  of  the  death  of  the 
foetus.    In  two  instances  Hicks  met  with  well-marked  putridity  of  the  dis- 
charges before  the  birth  of  the  child,  yet  in  one  of  these'  the  child  was  born 

(loc'cit.).         °'  °  ""^^  °^  ^'^^  ^l^^ld 

eYideni'Z'mT  '''f'' J  ^'^olence. -It  has  been  proposed  to  seek  for 
TresenLd  bv  mnX,    f     T  observing  the  characters 

arc  murde,  i  T  T^i''^"  i  °^  S^nev^^,  ^hen  children 

tratThfch  iJ'i.  .™^,^\of  7^olence  inflicted  is  coiTsiderably  greater  than 
cHm^Le  oJcnZ' if  *°  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^  ^l^ereby  satisfactor/ proofs  of  the 

borTchira  SZi^  ^^"d'  of  a  still- 

orn  ciiikl,  dead  from  natural  causes,  is  often  covered  with  li^idities  and 
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ecchymoses ;  the  footal  blood  does  not  coagulate  witli  the  same  firmness  as 
in  the  adult  :  hence  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  extent,  situation,  and 
characters  of  marks  of  violence,  is  generally  of  too  vague  and  uncertain  a 
kind  to  allow  of  the  expression  of  a  medical  opinion  that  the  child  Avas. 
living  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.  The  characters  which  have 
been  already  described  as  peculiar  to  wounds,  contusions,  and  fractures 
inflicted  during  life,  may  be  met  with  in  a  child  whether  it  has  breathed  or 
died  without  breathing.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  487,  491,  681.)  So,  again,  these 
characters  are  open  to  the  exceptions  there  pointed  out ;  for  they  will  bo 
equally  present,  supposing  the  wounds  to  have  been  inflicted  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  respii-ation  or  circulation  in  the  child,  or  after  the 
cessation  of  circulation  only,  if  the  act  of  breathing  has  not  been  performed. 
Marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child  that  had  died  in  utero  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  before  it  was  born,  would  not  present  the 
characters  of  injui'ies  inflicted  on  the  living.  There  would  be  no  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  no  effused  coagula  of  blood.  These  marks,  when  they  exist, 
although  they  may  establish  that  a  child  was  either  living  or  but  recently 
dead  at  the  time  they  were  inflicted,  can  never  show  that  it  was  horn  alive. 
Injuries  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  children  alleged  to  have  been  born  dead 
ought,  however,  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the 
supposition  of  their  having  arisen  from  accident.  If,  from  their  nature, 
extent,  or  situation,  they  are  such  as  to  evince  a  wilful  design  to  injure,  it  is 
a  fair  ground  for  a  jury,  and  not  for  a  medical  witness,  to  inquire  why  these 
extensive  wounds,  or  other  marks  of  violence  were  inflicted  on  a  child,  if,, 
as  it  is  alleged,  it  was  really  born  dead.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  such  a 
case  there  would  be  a  strong  moral  presumption  of  murder,  although 
medical  proof  of  life  or  of  live  birth  might  totally  fail. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
physiologically  a  child  may  live  for  a  certain  period  after  its  birth  without 
breathing,  and  legally  its  destruction  during  this  period  would  amount  to 
murder,  yet  there  are  at  present  no  satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  a 
witness  to  express  a  positive  opinion  on  this  point.  If  other  evidence  were 
adduced  of  a  child  having  lived  and  been  destroyed  under  these  circum- 
stances,— as  where,  for  example,  a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered  in 
a  bath  of  water,  or  an  accomplice  covers  the  mouth  of  an  infant  in  the  act 
of  birth,  or  immediately  after  it  is  born, — a  medical  witness  would  be 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  respiration  in  the- 
lungs  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  been  born  dead.  Indeed,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  process  could  not  be  estabhshed,  owing  to  the  criminal 
means  actually  employed  to  prevent  it.  In  general,  those  cases  in  which 
questions  relative  to  life  before  respiration  might  arise  are  stopped  in  the 
coroner's  court,— the  usual  practice  being,  when  the  signs  of  respiration 
are  absent  or  imperfect,  to  pronounce  that  the  child  was  born  dead.  If  the 
luno-3  sank  in  water,  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  would 
be  considered  as  furnishing  no  evidence ;  for  the  sinking  of  the  lungs 
would  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of  still-birth,  an  incorrect  inference 
upon  which  some  remarks  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  hydrostatic  test. 
The  followino-  ease  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge  at  Havre.  A 
woman  was  delivered  of  twins.  As  soon  as  the  first  child  was  born,  but 
not  before  it  had  breathed,  she  killed  it  by  fracturing  its  skull  with  a 
wooden  shoe.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  second  child  was  born  ;  but 
scarcely  had  its  head  presented  when  she  seized  it  and  fractured  its  skull 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  double  crime  was  soon  discovered.  On  an 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  both  children,  the  same  degree  of  violence  was 
found  presenting  in  each  case  precisely  similar  characters.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  from  the  appearance  of  the  injuries,  that  they  must  have  been 
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inflicted  on  both  children  at.  a  time  when  the  circulation  was  going  on.  In 
one  child  however,  it  was  proved  that  I'cspiration  had  taken  place  ;  in  the 
other  that  it  had  not.  In  the  latter  case  many  practitioners  would  at  once 
have  affirmed  that  the  child  had  not  lived,  because  there  was  no  proof  that 
it  had  respired ;  and  they  would  have  proceeded  to  draw  the  inference  that 
this  could  not  have  been  a  case  of  infanticide.  Bellot,  however,  stated 
that,  although  the  child  had  not  breathed,  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  born 
alive,  and  that  it  would  have  lived  to  breathe  but  for  the  violence  iuflicted. 
This  opinion  was  chiefly  founded  upon  the  similarity  in  the  characters  pre- 
sented by  the  marks  of  violence  in  the  two  cases.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  2, 
p.  199.)  See  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  by  Ollivier,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1843,  i,  149 ;  also  by  Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.'  1837,  1,  400. 

The  question  involved  in  this,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Does  the  law  regard  the  wilful  prevention  of  respiration  as  murder  ? 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  medical  doubt  that  living  children  are  occa- 
sionally thus  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth  :  they  die,  not  from  the  actual 
infliction  of  violence,  but  because,  either  through  accident  or  design,  the 
performance  of  that  act  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  existence  when  the 
child  is  born,  is  prevented.  Such  a  case  has  not  yet  been  decided,  although, 
from  the  dicta  of  our  judges,  it  would  probably  involve  a  charge  of  murder. 
In  a  case  published  by  Wharrie,  a  pregnant  woman,  thinking  she  was 
about  to  have  a  motion,  sat  on  an  earthen  pitcher,  two  feet  in  depth,  which 
happened  to  be  full  of  water.  She  was  there  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
fell  into  the  water,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  breathing.  The  child  was 
fall-grown,  and  its  body  was  free  from  putridity.  It  weighed  six  pounds, 
and  measured  twenty  inches  in  length.  There  were  no  external  marks  of 
violence,  and  the  navel-string  had  been  tied.  The  lungs  weighed  two  and 
a  half  ounces ;  they  were  of  a  liver-colour,  contained  no  air,  and  sank  in 
water.  The  medical  opinion  was,  that  from  the  size  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  child,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  discovered  on  dissection,  it  was 
mature, — that  it  had  not  breathed,  and  life  might  have  been  either  wilfully 
or  accidentally  destroyed.  The  examiners  declined  giving  an  opinion,  based 
on  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  had  been  born  dead.  The 
woman  was  not  prosecuted,  probably  on  the  assumption  that  the  death  of 
the  child  might  have  been  accidental.  As  Wharrie  observes,  there  was  no 
medical  proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive ;  although  there  was  a  strong 
moral  presumption  that  its  life  was  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth  C  Edin 
Month.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796.) 

Bayard  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  woman,  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  infant.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  evidence  of  breathing,  but  the  woman  aidmitted  that  she  fractured 
the  skull  of  the  child,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  thinking  that  she 
perceived  a  motion  of  its  legs  after  it  was  born.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1, 
p.  455.)  One  physician  thought  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  blows 
were  mflicted ;  two  others  that  it  was  dead. 
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evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  state  of  the  lungs.  To  such  cases  the  Remarks 
now  about  to  be  made  cannot  of  course  apply  :  the  proofs  of  life  must  then 
be  sought  for  elsewhere ;  and  if  none  can  be  found,  the  case  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  evidence.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  cases  of  this  description  can  present  no  objection  to  our  still  seeking  for 
proofs  of  life  in  the  state  of  the  lungs. 

Examination  of  the  hmgs. — Some  have  contended  that  the  fact  of 
respiration  having  been  performed  would  be  indicated  by  the  external  form 
of  the  chest.  Thus  it  is  said,  before  respiration  the  chest  is  flattened,  while 
after  that  process  it  is  arched  in  front.  The  diameters  of  the  cavity  have 
been  measured,  and  certain  comparisons  instituted  (Daniel),  but  these 
experiments  have  been  attended  with  no  practical  results,  and  have  long 
been  abandoned  by  medical  jurists.  Admitting  that  such  a  visible  change 
of  form  is  occasionally  produced  by  respiration,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these 
cases  experiments  on  the  lungs  may  be  readily  made ;  and  on  the  results  of 
these,  and  not  upon  minute  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  would  a 
medical  opinion  be  based.    The  cavity  of  the  chest  may  be  conveniently 

Fig.  152. 


Fig.  151 


yiew  of  the  Organs  of  the  Chest  before  breathing. 
'a  Tbjrmus  gland,   b  The  heart  in  its  pericar- 
dium,  c  c  The  lungs. 


View  after  perfect  breathing,  a  Thymus  gland. 
b  The  heart,   c  c  The  lungs. 


laid  open  by  carrying  incisions  from  below  the  clavicles  downwards  on  each 
side  from  about  half  the  length  of  the  ribs  backwards.  The  diaphragm 
should  be  separated  from  the  cartilages  without  opening  the  abdomen  ;  the 
ribs  sawn  or  cut  through,  and  the  flap  formed  by  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  chest  turned  upwards.  The  illustrations,  figs.  151,  152,  will  serve  to 
show  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  in  a 
new-born  child  before  and  after  respiration.  1.  If  a  child  has  not  breathed, 
the  appearances  will  be  seen  as  in  fig.  151.  The  thymus  gland,  as  large  as 
the  heart,  occtipies  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  cavity ;  the  heart 
within  its  membrane  (pericardium)  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  middle 
portion,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  the  left  side.  The  lungs  are  placed  quite 
the  back  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  often  to  give  the  impression  that  they 


are  wanting.  In  some  instances  they  project  slightly  forwards  by  their 
anterior  margins,  but  in  no  instance,  unless  congested,  infiltrated,  or  other- 
wise  diseased,  do  they  cover  and  conceal  the  heart.  The  thymus  gland  is 
sometimes  of  a  pale  fawn,  at  others  of  a  deep  livid  colour ;  but  there  is  no 
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appreciable  difference  in  this  organ  iu  new-born  children,  before  or  after 
the  performance  of  respiration.  2.  On  the  other  hand^  when  a  child  has 
fully  breathed,  the  most  striking  differences  will  be  observed  in  the  colour 
and  prominence  of  the  lungs.  Thej  are  of  a  light  red  or  pinkish  hue,  pro- 
ject forwards  appear  to  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  cover,  and  in 

o-reat  part  conceal  by  their  anterior  margins,  the  heart  and  its  membranes. 
(Fio-  152,  p.  322.)  We  may  meet  with  every  variety  in  the  ap^iearances 
between  these  two  extremes  ;  for  the  act  of  breathing  often  requires  a  con- 
siderable time  in  order  that  it  should  be  ftdly  established,  especially  in 
those  childi-en  which  ai'e  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  prematurely  born. 
Hence  the  lungs  T\all  be  found  to  occupy  their  respective  cavities  to  a 
o-reater  or  less  extent,  and  to  cover  the  pericardium  more  or  less,  not 
according  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  child  has  lived,  but  according  to 
the  perfection  with  which  the  process  of  respiration  has  been  performed. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lungs  are 
more  perfectly  filled  with  air  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  a 
child  sui^vives  its  birth,  yet  this  is  open  to  numerous  exceptions.  It  will 
next  be  necessary  to  give  particular  attention  to  certain  other  physical 
characters  presented  by  the  lungs. 

1.  Colour  of  the  lungs. — The  colour  of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is 
brown-red,  blueish,  or  deep  violet;  but  it  is  subject  to  variation.  Some 
medical  jurists  have  compared  it  to  the  colour  of  the  spleen.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark,  that  a  very  short  exposure  to  air  will  materially  brighten 
the  colour  of  the  lungs  in  the  parts  exposed,  so  that  it  should  be  observed 
and  recorded  immediately  on  opening  the  chest.  After  respiration,  the 
lungs  acquire  a  light  red  hue  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
process  has  been  performed.  If  imperfectly  established  they  will  be 
mottled,  generally  about  the  anterior  surfaces  and  margins ;  the  patches  of 
light  red  being  intermixed  with  the  livid  foetal  hue,  and  being  slightly 
raised,  as  if  by  distension,  above  the  general  surface  of  the  organs.  The 
light  red  tint  changes,  after  a  short  exposure  to  air,  to  a  bright  scarlet. 
This  change  in  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  is  it  an 
invariable  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  after  its  birth.  The  author 
has  known  a  child  to  live  twenty-four  hours  breathing  feebly,  and  on 
•examining  the  body,  the  colour  of  the  lungs  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
■organs  in  the  foetal  state.  The  change  of  colour  is  then  a  usual,  but  by  no 
means  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  so  that  the  reten- 
Ttion  of  the  foetal  colour  does  not  furnish  positive  evidence  of  still  birth. 
Again,  the  circumstance  of  the  lungs  ha,ving  a  light  red  colour  is  not  an 
infallible  criterion  of  the  child  having  lived  and  breathed  ;  for  the  artificial 
introduction  of  ail'  by  a  tracheal  tube  or  otherwise,  in  the  attempt  to  resus- 
citate a  still-born  child,  is  attended  with  the  same  physical  change.  In  the 
•course  of  numerous  experiments,  purposely  made,  the  author  found  no 
^appreciable  difference.  Bernt  says,  that  artificial  inflation  will  not  produce 
a  scarlet  red  colour  in  the  organs,  and  therefore  that  this  is  a  criterion  of 
respiration  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  367.)  The  author 
not  only  observed  this  colour  to  be  absent  after  respiration,  but  has  actually 
produced  It  by  artificial  inflation  in  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child.  Talk  made 
•?ffT.^T!i.  colour  of  the  lungs  during  uterine  life  and 

after  bu-th  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  p.  462.)  It  has  been  aWy  stated 
tnat  the  colour  varies  much  in  new-born  children,  irrespective  of  respira- 
Ind'+l.?  ^  early  periods  of  foetal  life  the  organs  are  of  a  pale  red  hue, 
throniwT.         '  '^'^'P"'"  quantity  of  blood  circulating 

bv  thfonln'""  """r^r^'^t '  ^'^  impossible  to  determine  the  uterine  agl 

aLadv  nol';.l  t'  '^''V°*i  \™athing  and  of  exposure  to  air  has  been 
already  noticed.   Lungs  which  have  only  partially  breathed  have  a  mottled 
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or  marbled  colour  on  the  surface,  but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on, 
this  appearance  as  a  sign  of  respiration.  Falk  has  pointed  out  certain 
pathological  conditions  which  may  modify  the  colour  of  the  lungs  in  new- 
born children.  His  exhaustive  paper  is  published  in  Horn's  'Viertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1869,  1,  pp.  1  and  207. 

2.  Voluvie  of  the  Itmcjs. — The  difference  in  the  relative  situation  of  the- 
lungs  before  and  after  respiration  has  been  already  described.  This 
difference  depends  entirely  upon  the  increased  volume  or  dilatation  of  the 
organs,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  air.    Before  o-espiration,  the  lungs 
are  in  general  scarcely  visible,  unless  forcibly  dra>vn  forwards  in  the  chest. 
When  it  has  been  perfectly  accomplished,  the  volume  is  so  much  increased, 
that  the  bag  of  the  heart  (pericardium)  is  almost  concealed  by  them. 
Respiration  must,  however,  have  been  very  perfectly  performed  in  order 
that  this  condition  should  exist  to  the  full  extent  described  ;  but  the  lungs 
may  acquire  a  considerable  volume  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  from 
only  two  or  three  respirations.    A  child  may  also  live  for  one  or  two  days, 
and  the  volume  of  the  organs  be  but  little  altered.    Schmitt  has  remarked, 
that  the  lungs  have  sometimes  a  considerable  volume  before  respiration. 
The  author  met  with  this  in  more  than  one  instance ;  but  this  condition 
will  be  found  in  general  to  depend  on  disease.    As  the  altered  volume  of 
the  healthy  lungs  depends  on  the  introduction  of  air,  the  effect  is  the 
same  whether  the  air  be  derived  from  the  act  of  breathing,  from  artificial 
inflation  or  from  putrefaction.    Other  circumstances  must  therefore  be 
considered,  before  we  draw  any  inference  from  this  physical  change. 

3  Development  of  air-cells.— On  the  right  lung,  and  especially  on  the 
edo-es  and  concave  surface  of  its  upper  lobe,  the  first  appearances  of  respira- 
tion may  be  visible,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  lungs  retain  their  foetal  con- 
dition. Here  it  is  that  the  highly  characteristic  developed  air-cells  are  first 
visible.  These,  if  the  lungs  are  fresh  and  fall  of  blood  take  the  form  ot 
brio-ht  vermilion  spots ;  but  if  the  lungs  contain  less  blood,  or  are  examined 
some  days  after  death,  the  spots  are  of  a  lighter  tint.  ('  Guy's  and  Ferrier  s 
C  Med.'  5th  ed.  p.  i04)  The  form  and  arrangement  of  these  cells  are- 
flso  characteristic;  they  are  angular,  and  -e  fot  prcep  ibly  raised  above 

the  surface  of  the  lung.  They  may  be  «}*l^/.^V'''!f  ^^.fZ^ 
arrano-ed  in  sets  of  four;  and  their  outline  is  distinctly  polygonal,  ihey 
are  best  een  with  the  iaked  eye,  or  at  most  with  a  lens  of  low  power 
Seir  form,  their  immobility  when  the  finger  is  passed  over  the  surface  of 
the  lun-  their  colour,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  raised  above  the 
stfac^o'f  the  lung,  renders  a  mistake  of  these  cells  for  the  minute  buUj 
:nXfaction    ilkano^c  spot.  ~te  ^ 

-piratir  teUheles.  these  air-cells  are 

M  value  as  Wi^^^^^^^^ 

4.  Consistency  of  the  Lmigs     ine  ^™o^.    ./         ^Thev  are  firm  under- 

After  respiration  has  been  fully  peitormea,  t^^«i«  „  within 

what  is  irmed  crepitation  on  compressing  them  is  felt  wit^^^^ 

them.    This  condition  of  the  organs  will,  of  comse,  depe^^^^^^  o^^^ 

to  which  S  some  imes  give  no  feeling  of 

the^ther  foetal  c^--*---  *^XchThe Tun?s  may  hat  th^^^  red 
There  are,  however,  ^^^^^^f  ^^^^  much  di^^^^^^^  appearance?  yet  no 
^^'oT:^:^"^^^  on  pressure.^  This  character 
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therefore  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  other  two. 
Crepitation  furnishes  a  presumptive  evidence  of  respiration  ;  but  it  may  be 
metwitli  in  lungs  that  are  putrefied,  or  which  have  received  air  by  artificial 
inflation.  The  characters  here  described  are  seldom  found  in  the  lungs  of 
children  that  have  been  born  prematurely,  although  these  children  may 
have  lived  some  time  after  birth ;  they  depend  on  respiration,  and  in  the 
exceptional  cases  referred  to  this  process  is  only  slowly  and  imperfectly 
established.  Independently  of  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  pressure  of  air,  a 
section  of  the  lungs,  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  enable  the  examiner 
to  form  an  opinion  whether  air  has  or  has  not  penetrated  into  them  ;  in  the 
former  condition  air-cells  will  be  visible,  and  when  the  cut  surface  is 
pressed  a  bloody  froth  will  escape. 

5.  Absolute  lueight  of  the  hongs.    The  static  test. — The  absolute  weight 
of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is  less  than  that  which  they  have  after  the 
establishment  of  the  process.    From  this  an  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  an  unknown  case,  compared  with 
certain  averages,  will  aid  the  inquirer  in  ascertaining  whether  respiration 
has  or  has  not  been  performed.    In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
■lungs,  these  organs  should  be  carefully  separated  by  dissection  from  the 
heart  and  thymus  gland,  and  removed  with  the  windpipe  and  bronchi 
attached.    Previously  to  their  removal,  ligatures  shou.ld  be  placed  on  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  so  that  no  blood  may  escape  from  the  lungs.  They 
should  now  _  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  accurately  noted.    In  taking 
this  weight  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  founded 
on  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  on  the  difference  of  weight  in  the  two  lungs ; 
the  only  exception  would  be,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  twin  children  im- 
perfectly developed.    The  average  weight  before  respiration,  derived  from 
nine  cases,  was  found  to  be  649  grains.    According  to  Traill,  the  weio-ht 
varies  from  430  to  600  grains.    It  is  of  importance  in  taking  the  weight 
ot  these  organs  to  observe  whether  the  child  is  at  or  near  maturity,  and 
whether  it  is  of  or  about  the  average  size  and  weight :  owing  to  a  neglect  o£ 
this  riile,  it  IS  highly  probable  that  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  children  of  different  ages,  which  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  would  not  have  justified.    If  it  be  small  and  im- 
mature, or  unusually  large,  the  lungs  will  weigh  either  less  or  more  than  the 
average,    ihe  average  weight  of  the  lungs  after  respiration,  derived  from 
three  cases  was  927  grams ;  but  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  In 

foS'honS  f  *     'i^^'^"'^  ^'^^^  «^  twenty. 

tCkX  ^^^P««.*^Y«1/'  t^^Process  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed, 
that  the  lungs  varied  but  little  in  weight  from  the  average  before  respiral 
Ws  of  ^^^V-  ^^V-  No.  V.)    The  truth  is,  we  cannot  compare  the 

suWd  ^  T  *°  according  to  the  time  whicli  they  may  have 

K  nett^^^^^^^^^^^  rather  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  lungs  liave 
S 1?,  ^  I  ll  ^1  ''''^  °f  ^ll^ged  child-murder,  where  a 

In  i  jtt  soo^  after  birth,  the  lungs  weighed  1  000  grains 

tTuts'wei^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ad  certainly  lived  oS  dTs! 

perfectly  pTrf?rmed   f.  f^^^  respiration  had  been 

lungs  weiShed  S  muo?,  ^.^P^^^^^tly    Hence,  to  say  that  the 

can%stimtt  by  a  sfiittf  tlip^  nothing, -^unless  we 

founded  unon  suPh  •?  ^^^vee;  and  any  calculation 

■     The  incr^srSf  r-  ''.r'f  -  "T'^  ^^^voidably  lead  to  error, 
course  of  the  blood  unl        '">i^?>  commonly  ascribed  to  the  altered 
well  as  to  tl.;  f::r7i,„r^'" '^^™^«l^ment  of  the  respirat  ory  process,  as 

before  respfra  ion/^Pr^^^^^^  ^^^-gl^  the  lungi  ifter,  than 

I      ion.    rractically,  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  contraction 
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of  tlie  ductus  arteriosus,  aa^d  tlie  simultaneous  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries ;  changes  which  have  been  occasionally  observed  Avhen  the  child 
has  survived  its  birth  for  only  a  very  short  period.  As  these  normal 
changes  in  the  duct  depend  on  the  establishment  of  respiration,  so  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  them  when  the  process  has  been  imperfectly  performed, 
although  the  child  may  have  lived  several  days.  Another  circumstance 
must  also  be  considered  in  basing  an  opinion  on  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  lungs ;  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  strict  normal  relation 
between  the  weights  of  the  body  and  lungs  in  new-born  children,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  bodies  of  children  of  unusual  weight  the  lungs  will  be 
found  much  heavier  than  the  average,  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or 
not.  The  body  may  vary,  from  six  to  eighteen  pounds  ;  the  lungs  under 
these  circumstances  will  also  differ  in  weight. 

Weiglit  of  the  lungs  increased  hj  res2nrat{on.— The  healthy  lungs  of 
mature  new-born  children  become  heavier  after  respiration,  and  according 
to  its  degree;  and  where  a  deviation  from  this  rule  is  observed,  it  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  cii-cumstance  that  the  lungs  of  an  immature 
have  been  compared  with  those  of  a  mature  child — the  lungs  of  an  un- 
developed twin  with  those  of  one  not  a  twin — or  the  lungs  of  one  which  has 
breathed  imperfectly  with  those  of  another  in  which  respiration  has  become 
well  established.  In  this  respect  the  extensive  tables  drawn  up  by  Lecieux 
are  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  inferences,  relative  to  the  effect  of  respiration 
on  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs.  The  weights  of  the  organs  are  noted, 
but  the  degree  to  which  respiration  had  been  performed  is  so  loosely  stated 
as  to  allow  of  no  fair  inference  of  the  effect  of  this  process  upon  the  weight. 
The  time  which  the  children  survived  is  stated;  but  this,  it  is  very  well 
known,  furnishes  no  criterion  of  the  degree  to  Avhich  respii-ation  has  been 
carried.  Again,  we  are  not  informed  whether  due  care  was  taken  to 
ascertain  if°  the  lungs  were  healthy  or  diseased.  ('  Considerations  sur 
I'Inf  anticide.'  Paris,  1819.)  The  following  table  of  the  weight  of  the  lungs, 
in  four  cases  from  the  author's  own  observation,  will  show  how  much  the 
organs  are  liable  to  vary  in  weight  after  birth,  according  to  the  degree  of 
respiration  : — 

Case  1.    Born  dead  Weight,  687  grs. 

„    2.    Lived  6  hours  "       'J_^  " 

„    3.    Lived  24  hours        .       .       ■       •       •        "       cS  " 
4.    Lived  9  hours  „      obi  „ 

Relvintr  upon  a  table  of  this  kind  only,  without  comparing  the  other 
characters  of  the  lungs  with  the  weight,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  organs 
would  weio-h  less  in  a  child  which  had  survived  its  birth  twenty-four  hours 
than  in  another  which  had  been  born  dead,  and  that  there  would  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  weight,  whether  the  child  lived  six  hours  or  nine 
days  -  but  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Case  3  the  lungs  had  every  foetal 
character  iDOSsessed  by  those  in  Case  1,  and  that  m  Case  4  respiration  had 
SrobviouX^^^^^^  iniperfectly  performed,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  _  Such 
cases  shoiild  rlther  be  compared  with  the  lungs  m  the  foetal  than  m  the 
i45red  state.  They  merely  show  what  is  very  well  known  to  and 
Admitted  bv  all  medical  jnrists,  that  there  are  some  instances  m  which  the 
fecTof  respir^^^^^^^  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  stahc 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  as  in  Chaussier's  observations,  the  lungs  of  the  still- 
born may  be  sometimes  as  heavy  as  those  of  children  that  have  breathed  ; 
but  since  the  lungs  of  the  still-born  would  contain  no  traces  of  air,  the 
Aveio-ht  above  the  average  in  these  cases  could  not  be  assigned  to  respira- 
tion" Among  such  subjects,  whatever  might  be  the  weight  of  the  lungs, 
if  the  facts  were  unknown,  it  would  be  imjoossible  to  say  whether  the 
children  were  born  living  or  dead.  (See  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
vol.  26,  p.  375.)  Increased  weight,  therefore,  is  only  one  among  several 
circumstances  to  which  a  medical  jurist  should  attend. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  lungs  increase  in 
weight  according  to  the  length  of  the  time  which  a  child  survives  its  birth ; 
it  is  within  the  limits  of  a  few  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
Tirith  which  a  child  breathes ;  hence  we  may  meet  with  cases  of  children 
born  alive,  surviving  some  hours  or  days,  and  yet  after  death  the  lungs  will 
retain  their  fcetal  weight.    This  is  observed  in  immature  children,  in  most 
twin  children,  and  in  those  which  are  mature  but  weakly.    Among  many 
instances  that  came  to  the  axithor's  knowledge,  no  diflBculty  occurred. 
The  signs  of  respiration  were  sufficiently  well  developed  to  justify  a 
medical  oj)inion,  although  the  child  had  probably  not  survived  its  birth 
above  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Ap.  1842.) 
The  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  above  alluded  to  rarely  go  beyond  a 
coroner's  inquest,  for  want  of  clear  evidence  of  life.    There  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  number  of  instances  of  perfect  and  im- 
perfect respiration  in  new-born  children;  but  a  case  is  never  likely  to 
proceed  to  trial  unless  signs  of  this  process  are  well  marked;  and  thus 
some  who  are  charged  with  murder  on  strong  suspicion  escape  through  the 
want  of  sufficient  medical  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  respiration 
and  life. 

The  air  which  the  lungs  receive  by  respiration  cannot  add  to  their 
absolute  weight.  This  is  because  they  are  in  the  condition  of  a  bladder,, 
which  weighs  the  same  whether  it  be  filled  with  air  or  empty.  The. 
increase  of  weight  is  solely  due  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood,  which, 
owmg  to  the  altered  course  of  the  circulation,  permeates  their  structure. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  when  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air,  either  from 
arti6cial  inflation  or  from  putrefaction,  the  fojtal  weight  will  remain  un- 
altered ;  and  by  this  means,  it  is  contended,  we  may  distinguish  lungs  that 
have  breathed  from  those  which  have  been  artificially  inflated.  Orfila 
states  that  the  fojtal  lungs  removed  from  the  chest  weigh  more  before  they 
are  artificially  inflated  than  afterwards— a  circumstance  which  may  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  impulse  employed  in  inflation  may  have  forced  out 
a  portion  of  blood  or  other  liquid.  In  carefully  repeating  this  experiment, 
the  author  foiind  that  there  was  not  even  the  least  fractional  difference, 
out  that  the  inflated  lungs  weighed  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  uninflated 
state  J^rom  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that  great  weight  of 
nP^nrn""^'  ^^^sly  fumish  no  proof  of  respiration,  unless  this  be 
fn^r^'^^f  V^J^io^l  changes  indicative  of  this  process;  as, 

tor  example,  great  increase  in  volume  fi^om  the  presence  of  air  and  crepita- 

no  air.  If  ,t    J°^\^7^^^  ^^^'^y'  contain  little  or 

oth:";^,  t?.!  weight  must  depend  upon  disease  or 


^d' wtS  '"'"'^  ^P°/ aspiration.  In  one  case  the  lungs  were  large, 
.iT^i^Li  ?  :•  .u?'^'''"'^?  °*  grains.     They  contained  no  air;  when 

Sin  on  tl  .1^^  P«^*^«^  floated,  nor  could  anj^  air  be 

alcribe  a  wP.<^?r  exammation.  It  was  therefore  clearly  impossible  to 
On  the  otwS     T  ^""'^^  eff'^'^^t^  of  respiration, 

lungs  of  an  nr^rr  communicated  to  the  author  by  C-ann,  the 

ungs  ot  an  apparently  full-grown  new-born  child,  although  fuUy  distended 
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with  air,  weiglied  only  626  grains.  In  this  case  the  body  of  the  child 
weighed  only  six  pounds,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  had  no  doubt  escaped 
from  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  not  having  been  tied  before 
their  removal  from  the  chest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the 
physical  characters  presented  by  lungs  that  have  respired  are  liable  to 
certain  fallacies  :  but  these  may  be  removed,  or  the  force  of  the  objection 
diminished,  by  not  basing  an  opinion  on  one  or  two  conditions  only.  We 
should  take  the  whole  combined  ;  for  it  would  be  as  wrong  to  regard  great 
weight  in  the  lungs,  taken  alone  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration  as  it 
would  be  to  draw  the  same  inference  from  a  mere  change  in  the  colour, 
volume,  or  consistency  of  the  organs.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view 
adopted  by  Orfila.    ('  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  2,  229.) 

5.  Test  of  Floucguet. — This  so-called  test  for  determining  whether  or 
not  the  act  of  respiration  has  taken  place,  was  proposed  many  years  since 
by  Ploucquet,  It  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
lungs  with  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  child.  Admitting  that  the  lungs 
increased  in  weight  from  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  it 
was  supposed  that  a  like  difierence  would  take  place  in  the  relative  weight 
of  these  organs  to  the  body  ;  and  that  the  ratios  thus  procured,  compared 
with  certain  averages,  would  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  determine,  in  an 
unknown  case,  whether  or  not  a  child  had  breathed. 

Ploucquet  thought  that  the  average  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  lungs  to 
the  body  in  children  which  had  not  breathed,  was  1  :  J'O  ;  and  in  those 
which  had  breathed,  2  :  70  or  l  :  35.    Subsequent  researches,  however, 
made  by  Chaussier  and  others  have  shown  that  these  numbers  cannob  be 
considered  to  represent  the  true  average.    The  most  serious  objection  to 
the  employment  of  this  test  in  cases  of  infanticide,  is,  that  the  lungs  and 
the  body  are  liable  to  vary  in  their  relative  weights  in  children  of  the  same 
age  ;  and,  a  fortiori,  this  variation  must  exist  to  a  greater  extent  among 
children  which  have  reached  difEerent  ages.    There  may  be  various  degrees 
of  development  in  the  body  of  a  child  without  any  necessity  existing  for  a 
corresponding  development  taking  place  in  the  lungs.   It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  speculations  relative  to  the  causes :  experience  has  shown  that 
such  variations  really  exist ;  and  all  that  a  medical  jurist  has  to  consider 
is,  whether  the  differences  can  be  reduced  within  limits  which  may  make 
the  test  available  in  practice.    Devergie  states  from  his  experiments  that 
Ploncquet's  test  affords  no  satisfactory  results  when  applied  to  the  bodies  ot 
children  that  have  not  reached  the  eighth  month  of  gestation.  _  According 
to  him,  the  ratio  is,  for  the  eighth  month— before  respiration  1  :  M ; 
after  respiration,  1  :  37;  ninth  month— before  respiration  I  :  bU|  alter 
respiration,  I  :  45.  The  ratio,  he  observes,  becomes  higher  after  respiration 
in  proportion  to  the  perfection  with  which  the  process  has  been  carried  on. 
('Med  L6g.'  Nov.  I,  p.  556.    See  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.  1835,  I,  p.  485; 
'  Med.  Gaz°  Nov.  1842,  p.  208.)    The  facts  which  tave  been  collected 
by  different  observers  show  that  Ploncquet's  test  is  not  fitted  to  deter- 
mine, in  an  nnknown  case,  whether  a  child  has  breathed  or  not 

7.  Blood  in  thepuhnonary  vessels.— It  has  been  asserted  that  if  blood  is 
found  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  of  a  new-born  child,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  respiration  has  taken  place.  On  the  other  1^^°^  the  absen^^^^ 
of  blood  from  these  vessels  has  been  considered  to  prove  that  a  child  ^^^^ 
not  breathed.  This  assertion  must  have  ""gmated  in  a  want  o  coirect 
observation.  The  pulmonary  vessels  contain  ^ood,  both  in  the^^^^^^^^^  ttiat 
has  and  in  that  which  has  not  breathed.  It  is  P?s«^^l%*^f^  ^^'^".^^^^^^^^^ 
contain  more  after  respiration  than  before;  but  m  '^<^'\'^;'fP^ '^^^^^^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  found  any  distmc  ion  °  and 

examining  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  died  without  bxeathmg,  and 
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those  of  others  that  have  lived  and  breathed  for  some  time  after  birth,  do 
perceptible  difference  was  found  in  the  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the 
vessels  in  the  two  cases.  The  fact  is,  the  excess  of  blood  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  respiration  is  distributed  throughout  the  minute  capillary 
system  of  the  lungs :  it  does  not  remain  in  the  large  trunks.  The  state  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  therefore,  furnishes  no  evidence  either  of  respiration 
or  the  contrary.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  substance  of  the  langs.  It  is  said  that  on  cutting  through  lungs 
that  have  breathed  the  incisions  are  followed  by  a  coj)ious  flow  of  blood ; 
this,  it  is  alleged,  does  not  happen  with  lungs  that  have  not  breathed.  In 
performing  this  experiment  on  the  lungs  of  new-born  children,  the  author 
was  not  able  to  perceive  any  well-marked  difference  in  quantity,  but 
the  blood  which  escapes  on  pressure  from  lungs  that  have  breathed  is 
frothy.  The  blood  may  be  found  coagulated  or  not,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  this  condition,  whether  the  child  is  born  living  or  dead. 

8.  Relative  proportion  of  fat  in  the  lungs. — In  1847,  Guillot  jDroposed  to 
determine  the  question  of  respiration  by  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  con- 
tained in  the  lungs  before  and  after  birth.  According  to  him,  the  quantity 
of  fat  contained  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  always  greater  before  than  after 
respiration,  and  it  begins  to  diminish  from  the  moment  that  the  act  of 
breathing  commences.  Before  respiration,  the  dried  lungs  yield  from  10 
to  18  per  cent,  of  fat ;  after  respiration,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  The 
process  followed  by  Guillot  is  to  dry  the  organs  at  a  high  temperature,  so 
as  to  expel  all  the  water,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  digest  this  powder  in 
«ther.  ('  Comp.  Eend.'  1847,  p.  777.)  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
this  process  could  not  be  made  available  in  practice.  Admitting  the  facts 
as  stated,  the  assigned  difference  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  may  disappear 
by  further  observations.  The  process,  however,  is  open  to  this  objection : 
—If  respiration  has  been  fully  performed,  this  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  state  of  the  lungs ;  and  if  imperfectly  performed,  as  the  change 
IS  alleged  to  depend  on  the  respiratory  act,  the  result  of  an  analysis  would 
not  remove  the  difficulty. 

_  9.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs.— The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs 
IS  greater  before  than  after  respiration;  for  although  the  organs  become 
absolutely  heavier  by  the  establishment  of  the  process,  this  is  owing  not  to 
the  air,  but  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  received  into  them.  The 
air  thus  received  so  increases  the  volume  of  the  lungs  as  to  more  than 
counteract  the  additional  weight  derived  from  the  blood,  and  thus  apparently 
to  dimmish  their  specific  gravity.  Under  these  circumstances  they  readily 
float  on  water.^  The  author  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs 
before  respii-ation,  i.e.  in  the  foetal  condition,  varied  froni  1-04  to  1-05. 
iiiey  are  about  one-twentieth  part  heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water.  After 
respiration,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  contained  in  them 
revpn+°p?l'''  Tf-  \^P«"^ent  to  be  0-94,  i.e.  the  organs  were  about  one- 
S  rmn  f  •f'^^'^?'''"  ^^^^  °^  ^he  introduction  of  a 

Xat?on  t  fl,  ^  ?^Jer  these  organs  buoyant  in  water,  and  an 

not       LV^^^^^^^^^^  this  purpose  would 

XitouK    f  *°  understood  that  the  specific 

Sly  anmreX  r  ^^".^'^    ^^cl^anged ;  the  organs  are  rendered 

priLipTa?  I^>^'T  in  their  cdls,  on  the  same 

SStion  of         r        ^^^^^^"'^  ^^^^  the  apparent 

S  res'Ltl?  ' f  J  ^^^'^J  ^^^^  P^^««  ^^^ther  the  air  be  derived 

of  t^e  Ws  th?t'  f^^'fi^^^l^^fl^tion,  or  putrefaction.  It  is  on  this  property 
doctaZ^lul^a^^r^  application  of  what  is  termed  the  hydrostatic  test,  orthS 
^or.2Zi:^'^ZZZ'll^^^'^~^  "^^^^  -^^^^  appropriately 
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Conchisions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
contents  of  this  chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  child  may  be  born,  alive  and  be  criminally  destroyed  before  it 
lias  breathed. 

t  2.  That  the  presence  of  any  marks  of  putrefaction  in  utero  proves 
that  the  child  must  have  come  into  the  world  dead. 

3.  That  the  characters  accompanying  certain  marks  of  violence  may 
occasionally  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  applied 
to  it. 

4.  That  there  are  no  certain  medical  signs  by  which,  a  child  which  has 
not  breathed  can  be  proved  to  have  been  living  when  it  was  maltreated. 

5.  That  a  new-born  cliild  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prevention  of 
respiration  during  delivery. 

6.  That  the  proof  of  respiration  shows  that  the  child  has  h-eathed,  not 
that  it  has  been  born  alive. 

7.  That  by  taking  together  the  colour,  volume,  consistency,  appearance- 
of  developed  air-cells,  absolute  weight,  and  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  we  may 
be  able  to  draw  an  inference  whether  tlie  child  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

8.  That  the  lungs  increase  in  weight  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
respiration  is  established,  and  not  necessarily  according  to  the  period 
Avhich  the  child  has  survived  birth. 

9.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  teat  of  Ploucquet,  or  th& 
proportionate  weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body. 

10.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  either  upon  the  relative  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fat 
contained  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  evidence  of  respiration  having  been 
performed. 


CHAPTER  76. 

MODE  OF  EMPLOYING  THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST — INCORRECT  INFERENCES — SINKING. 
OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  DISEASE  OR  ATELECTASIS — LIFE  WITH  PARTIAL  DISTENSION 
OF  THE  LUNGS — LIFE  WITH  PERFECT  ATELECTASIS  OR  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  AIR 
FROM  THE  LUNGS — ERRONEOUS  MEDICAL  INFERENCE  FROM  SINKING  OF  THE 
L-gjjQS — FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  EMPHYSEMA  AND  PUTREFACTION^ — 
EFFECTS  OF  PUTREFACTION  IN  AIR — GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Mode  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test. — The  hydrostatic  test  has  been  long 
known,  and  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  relative  to  its  efficiency 
and  value.  Many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  its  use  ajjpear 
to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  evidence  which  it  is  capable  of 
furnishing.  When  the  hydrostatic  test  is  properly  applied,  and  with  a  full 
Icnowledge  of  the  exceptions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  will  afford  in  many 
cases  good  evidence  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  respired.  The  mode  of 
performing  the  experiment  is  extremely  simple.  Having  removed  the  lungs 
from  the  chest,  they  should  be  placed,  still  connected  with  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  upon  the  surface  of  distilled  or  river  water.  If  they  sink  it  should 
be  noted  whether  the  sinking  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  If  they  both 
sink,  the  two  lungs  should  be  tried  separately  ;  for  it  is  sometimes  found 
that'  one,  commonly  the  right,  will  float,  while  the  other  will  sink.  Sup- 
posing that  both  lungs  sink,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  divide  each  into- 
twelve  or  fifteen  pieces,  and  place  these  pieces  separately  on  water.  It, 
after  this,  they  all  sink,  the  inference  is,  that  although  the  child  may  have 
lived  and  survived  its  birth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  breathed.  Un 
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the  other  hand,  the  organs  when  placed  on  water  may  float :  it  should  then 
be  noticed  whether  they  float  high  above  the  surface,  or  at  or  below  the 
level  of  the  water.  Sometimes  they  indifferently  float  or  sink.  These 
differences  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  degree  to  which  respira- 
tion has  taken  place.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  separate  the  lungs,  and 
determine  whether  the  buoyancy  is  due  to  one  or  both.  Each  lung  should 
be  divided,  as  before,  and  each  piece  separately  tried.  If  all  the  pieces 
float,  even  after  firm  compression,  we  have  good  evidence,  cceteris  paribus, 
that  respiration  has  been  very  perfectly  performed.  Should  any  of  the 
divided  portions  sink  in  water,  either  before  or  after  compression,  our 
opinion  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Some  have  recommended  that 
the  lungs  should  be  placed  on  water  with  the  heart  and  thymus  gland 
attached  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this,  since  it  is  as  easy 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  degree  of  buoyancy  possessed  by  the  lungs,  from 
the  readifless  with  which  they  float,  as  by  observing  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  power  of  supporting-  these  two  organs. 

Such,  then,  is  the  method  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of 
infanticide.  With  regard  to  its  use  in  medical  jurisprudence,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not,  as  it  is  often  incor- 
rectly represented  to  be,  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  horn  alive :  nor  is 
the  fact  of  their  sinking  in  water  any  j)roof  that  a  child  was  horn  dead. 
The  floating,  under  the  limitations  to  be  now  described,  proves  only  that  a 
child  has  hreathed ;  the  sinking,  either  that  it  has  not  breathed,  or  breathed 
but  imperfectly.  The  fact  of  a  child  having  been  horn  living  or  dead,  has, 
strictly  speaking,  no  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test. 
There  are,  indeed,  cases  of  infanticide  which  may  be  readily  established 
ivithout  resorting  to  this  test :  all  that  the  law  requires  is  proof  of  a  child 
having  been  born  living — whether  this  proof  be  furnished  by  the  state  of 
the  lungs  through  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is  of  no 
moment.  The  signs  of  life  are  commonly  sought  for  in  the  lungs,  because 
it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  changes  produced  by  a  new  state  of  existence 
are  first  perceived :  but  this  examination  may  be  dispensed  with,  when 
others  have  seen  it  manifest  life  by  motion  or  otherwise  after  its  birth  ;  or 
in  cases  where,  without  being  seen,  it  has  been  heard  to  cry.  The  crying 
of  a  child  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  live  birth  on  several  trials  for 
infanticide ;  although,  as  it  is  elsewhere  stated,  a  child  may  utter  a  cry 
and  die  before  its  body  is  entirely  born.  Among  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  we  have  first  to  con- 
sider those  which  concern  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  in  water. 

SINKING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FEOM  DISEASE  OR  ATELECTASIS. 

It  is  said  that  the  hydrostatic  test  cannot  show  whether  a  child  has  or 
Has  not  survived  its  birth,  because  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for 
a  considerable  period  have  been  observed  to  sink  entirely  in  water.  In 
some  instances  this  may  depend  on  disease,  tending  to  consolidate  the  air- 
ceiis,  as  licpatizatton,  ov  scirrhus—in  others,  on  cedema,  or  congestion:  but 
water  w^nT  ""T^"  no  difficulty,  since  the  cause  of  the  lungs  sinking  iii 
W  mTv  b.  Y  i^^'T^      examination.    The  hepatized  portion  of 

S  aT.t  bvT  f  ^itJi  ^vl^ic^i  it  resists  cutting  with  the 

T    Ontt  \J    I  ^t  ^«  impossible  to  distend  it  artifidally  with 

•and  umffpofp?      ^""1?'.^^^  ^'^^         ^  ^"^g^  ^PPe^r  Wealthy 

condS?  Th'  ^""^  ""^^  rS P^^^^^^^  ^^^^  they  retain  theii^  festal 
lu^S  mT;  in^Sff  77    r!'"^*  f  «^  hepatization,  because  the 

It  if  rSiabl        r  r^"'?' 1^'     "^^^^  *°  ^^^^^^^      by  artificial  inflation, 
even  for  davf  ?.^     ^  ^  should  continue  for  many  ho^rs  and  sometimes 
ven  tor  days,  under  such  a  condition  ;  but  the  occasional  existence  of  this 
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state  of  the  organs  in  a  living  child  is  placed  beyond  all  dispute ;  the 
explanation  of  the  canaes  upon  which  it  depends — how  it  is  that  a  cHld 
may  live  and  breathe  for  liours  or  days,  and  no  signs  of  respiration  are  dis- 
covered in  its  body  after  death,  is,  however,  involved  in  great  difficulty. 
The  researches  of  Jorg  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject :  and 
these  may  probably  lead  the  way  to  other  discoveries  in  this  obscure  depart- 
ment of  physiology.  Some  of  Jorg's  views  are  peculiar.  He  considers  that 
the  act  of  parturition,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  process,  has  a  material 
influence  upon  the  system  of  a  child ;  and  that  these  conditions  serve  to 
prepare  it  for  the  efforts  which  it  has  to  make  in  performing  respiration. 
■('  Die  Fotuslunge,'  Grimma,  1835-.)  Supposing  the  first  inspiration  made 
by  a  child  to  be,  from  any  cause,  feeble  or  imperfect,  then  the  organs  will 
become  only  partially  distended  ;  and  the  remaining  portions  will  preserve 
their  fcetal  condition.  Jorg  considers  this  as  a  positively  diseased  state  of 
the  lungs  in  the  new-bom  child,  and  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  atelectasis 

'incomplete;'  iKxao-is,  'ex- 
^''^*  pansion ') .    It  may  proceed  from 

various  causes.    He  considers  that 
children  that  are  born  after  an 
easy  and  rapid  delivery  are  subject 
to  it ;  and  thus  it  may  be  found 
in  a  mature,  as  well  as  in  an  im- 
mature child.    Any  cause  which 
much  weakens  the  vital  powers  of 
a  child  before  its  actual  birth  may 
give  rise  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs. 
In  this  Avay  it  may  be  due  to  long- 
continued  pressui-e  on  the  head 
during  delivery,  or  to  bleeding 
from  the  cord.    All  the  causes  of 
asphyxia  in  a  new-born  child  will, 
when  operating  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  also  produce  this  atelectasic 
condition.    A  part  of  the  lung  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  distended  with 
air,  but  the  child  may  not  have 
sufficient  strength  to  fill  the  remaining  portions  ;  it  may  thus  live  on  for  some 
hours  or  days,  respiring  at  intervals,  and  becoming  occasionally  convulsed— 
in  which  state  it  will  probably  sink  exhausted  and  die.  Jorg  has  remarked, 
that  those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are  not  speedily  distended  with  air 
become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatized,  so  that  all  traces  of  their 
cellular  structure  are  lost.    The  length  of  time  which  a  child  survives  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  lungs  have  become  dilated.  _  ihis 
condition  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  to  be  clearly  traced  to  the  diversion  ot 
the  blood  from  these  organs,  by  reason  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  or  foramen 

ovale  remaining  open  after  birth.  ^,  .       ,  i.T,„f  4-i,p. 

Life  with  partial  distension  of  the  lungs.— It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  lungs  should  have  received  air  in  order  that  a  child  should 
continue  to  live  even  for  several  months  after  its  birth  A  child  aged  six 
months  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  destroyed  by  suffocation.  Upon  opening 
Se  chest,  the  viscera  were  found  healthy ;  but  the  whole  of  f-  lf^-^^ 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was,  so  far  as  regarded  colour,  density,  and  structure, 
reciselv  like  the  lungs  of  a  foetus,  no  air  having  ever  penetrated  into  t 
ft  had  become  developed  in  size,  but  its  cellular  structure  was  comp^^^^^^^^ 
wantino-.    When  the  whole  of  the  lung  was  placed  m  water,  it  floated ,  but 


Atelectasis  of  the  lungs  in  a  new-born  child,  from  Jorg. 

a  6  Larynx  and  windpipe,  c  The  right  lung,  the 
upper  and  ligliter  portion  containing  air.  d  The  darker 
and  lower  portion  in-a  state  of  atelectasis  (uninflated). 
■e  The  left  lung.  /  A  portion  of  this  lung  in  a  state  of 
atelectasis,  with  small  patches  of  a  lighter  shade  which 
have  received  air.  g  The  heart,  li.  The  thymus  gland. 
i  The  aorta,   k  The  puhnonary  artery. 
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when  the  inferior  lobe  was  separated,  it  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  No  doubt  this  was  a  case  of  partial  atelectasis,  such  as  it 
is  described  by  Jorg.  This  portion  of  the  lung  had  not  received  air  in  the 
first  instance  ;  and  it  had  become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatized, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  inflated.  The  illustration,  fig.  153,  p.  332,  represents 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  described  by  Jorg  under  the  name  of  atelectasis. 
A  child  aged  five  weeks  died  suddenly,  and  its  death  was  attributed 
to  an  opiate,  although  the  circumstances  rendered  it  highly  improbable 
that  the  child  had  died  from  poison.  The  body  was  good  condition. 
The  lungs  were  found  lying  at  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  inelastic,  and 
presenting  no  crepitation  in  any  part.  They  had  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  unexpanded  lungs  of  the  foetus.  They  weighed  1,080  grains.  They 
sank  in  water,  and  when  divided  into  many  pieces  no  portion  of  them 
floated.  It  was  difficult  to  inflate  them,  and  the  portions  inflated  readily 
lost  the  air  by  compression  and  sank.  The  microscope  showed  an  absence 
of  cellular  structure.  It  is  surprising  how  the  child  could  have  lived 
so  many  weeks  with  this  state  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  under 
such  circumstances  a  very  slight  obstruction  to  respiration  would  suffice 
to  account  for  its  sudden  death.    ('  Lancet,'  1868,  1,  p.  810.) 

Albert  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  child  died  thirty-six  Jiours  after  its 
birth,  having  been  attacked  with  convulsions  at  intervals  during  that  time. 
On  inspection,  the  whole  of  the  right  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung 
were  found  to  be  in  their  foetal  condition,  and  they  immediately  sank  when 
immersed  in  water.  There  was  no  diseased  appearance  in  the  organs,  and 
the  undistended  portions  were  easily  filled  by  blowing  air  into  them.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  test  of  this  condition.  The  lungs  are  not  diseased,  but 
simply  unexpanded.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1837,  2,  p.  422.)  Depaul  found 
that  m  many  cases  in  which  children  had  died  suddenly  after  breathing  for 
several  hours  or  days,  there  was  no  other  morbid  appearance  to  be  perceived 
than  an  unexpanded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  luno-s  C'Med 
Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  283.)  ^    .  ^  .    ^  v^. 

_  Life  luith  perfect  atelectasis,  or  entire  alsence  of  air  from  the  lunqs  —It 
IS  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  this  state  of  the  Ws 
which  IS  here  called  atelectasis,  is  by  no  means  infrequent  among  new-born 
children.  When  no  portion  of  air  is  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  child,  there  is  no 
test  by  which  such  a  case  can  be  distinguished  from  one  in  which  the  child 
has  come  into  the  world  dead.  These  cases  of  atelectasis  are  ordinarily  set 
'T^         *°  ^  ^'^'^^^  ^''^^^  '  numerous  cases  subjoined 

lo  Jt7  Y  ^^^^^1  are  inclined 

known  th.^n.t^r'"'''^  ^  °f  ^i^i^t  i« 

It  i^  .'nf    P^^^^^trTT""  ''^^^^  be  well  borne  in  mind. 

LiZlZT  ".^^^^  many  such  come  yearly  before  coroners,  and 
markt  of  Z.?'"^'"''^  T  «till-born  children,  notwithstanding  that 

ren  alreaX  iTr'  Vt""?       "^^^  ^^^i^s.   If,  asit  has 

regarded  £  f'^Z    '^"^  '^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  alone  is  commonly 

rsSredlv^^H  '^^"^^^^^  «f  still-birth.    This  il 

XtSiftt'ir  T"""'^  ^-terpretation  on  the  facts,  and  it  may  thiw 
cW   B  rnfLT^h^^^^^^^  '''''  *°        concealJient  of 

hours  after  bir^h  ^nd  ZT  T^^i  ^^'""^  ^  seven-months'  child  died  two 
every  fi.a4ent  sank     ^^^^^    '  ^""t^".  ^'^'^""^  ^"^^  Pl^^^'i  ^^t^r, 

water,  boCntire  t  ^vpH        f^'^'^. ^^^^^^  ^^^^  «a°k  in 

its  biHh  at  }^^^  fo^JdlT  ^^^f'^  though  the  child  had  survived 

In  this  case  the  navP  1^  ^erichtl.  Med.'  p.  374.) 

in  a  Chi  d  which  had  t  el  "T^'^^f  ^^^^^^  d^^"^-  0-^1^  found, 

cHvided,  to  sink  L  immersion"^   n  T^'  ^^^^1^°^*'°"  °*  '''''^ 
nnmeision.     In  three  other  instances,  in  which  the 
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cliilcTren  survived  birth  tour,  six,  and  ten  hours  respectively,  the  lungs  also 
sank  when  divided  ;  two  of  these  were  mature.    ('  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p?  375.) 

Vei-non  attended  a  healthy  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  a  child  at 
about  the  sixth  monfJi  of  her  pregnancy.  The  child  was  born  before  his 
arrival,  and  he  heard  it  crying  strongly  from  under  the  bed-clothes  as  he 
entered  the  room.  After  removal  from  the  mother,  the  child  cried  at 
intervals,  and  it  was  observed  that  its  chest  rose  and  fell  as  in  ordinary 
breathing.  It  lived  five  hours,  and  it  then  appeared  to  die  from  feebleness 
and  exhaustion.  It  was  a  female  child,  and  very  small ;  the  body  weighed 
2  lbs.  1.3  ozs.,  and  its  length  was  12f  inches ;  the  eyelids  were  adherent. 
The  lungs  were  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  and  slightly  overlapped  the  bag 
of  the  heart :  they  sank  in  water  both  entire  and  when  divided  into  small 
pieces,  were  not  crepitant,  and  broke  down  under  firm  compression ;  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  air-cells  in  a  section  of  the  lungs  when  examined 
by  the  microscope.  The  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  were  in  their 
foetal  state.  ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  3,  1855,  p.  121.)  In  these  cases  the  respira- 
tion is  what  is  called  bronchial,  or  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  air- 
passages.  The  following  is  another  instance  of  atelectasis.  The  child  was 
born  prematurely  at  the  seventh  month,  and  cried  strongly.  The  breathing 
became  slower  and  slower,  until  the  death  of  the  child,  four  hours  after 
birth  ;  but  during  this  time  it  cried  at  intervals.  The  head  and  face  were 
livid,  and  remained  so  after  death.  The  heart  continued  to  beat  after 
respiration  had  ceased.  The  blood  on  inspection  was  found  fluid  and 
black ;  the  lungs  were  of  a  dark  colour  like  the  liver,  and  they  sank  in 
water  even  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  inflate  them  with  a  blowpipe. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  23,  1857,  p.  523.)  Metzger  supposed  that 
premature  children  alone  were  likely  to  present  this  anomaly — i.e.  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  after  birth  without  leaving  any  clear  signs  of  respiration  in 
their  lungs;  but  in  children  born  at  the  full  time  the  lungs  may  present  the 
same  condition. 

Strohl  remarks  that  it  is  not  disputed  that  a  child  which  has  breathed 
has  lived ;  but  he  asks  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  is  no  air  in 
the  lungs  the  child  is  pronounced  not  to  have  lived.  This  doctrine  is  false 
in  principle  and  in  its  applications,  and  at  the  same  time  disastrous  in  its 
consequences.  Thus  the  legal  authorities,  in  place  of  asking  whether  a 
child  has  lived  at  its  birth,  ask  whether  it  has  breathed.  If  a  negative 
answer  is  returned,  the  case  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  as  an  act  of  murder 
cannot  be  perpetrated  on  a  dead  body,  any  one  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  child  must  be  acquitted.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  p.  220.) 

Some  medico-legal  writers,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  ignore  these 
facts.  Senator  lays  down  the  proposition  that,  in  a  question  of  infanticide, 
respiration  and  life  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  every  child  should  be 
considered  as  having  lived  after  birth,  or  been  born  alive,  when  it  is  proved 
that  it  has  breathed.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  p.  99.)  Even  in 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  the  proof  of  breathing 
fails  the  child  has  been  born  dead.  Bonders  made  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion'of  the  body  of  a  child  for  one  of  his  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine. 
The  luncrs  were  of  a  uniformly  brown  colour,  placed  rather  on  the  side  ot 
the  chest,  with  their  edges  superiorly.  They  both  sank  m  water;  the  right 
was  readily  inflated;  the  left  was  cut  into  pieces,  during  which  process  no 
crepitation  was  heard  or  felt,  and  each  piece  sank  m  water.  A  knife  passed 
with  li^ht  pressure  over  the  section  expressed  only  a  httle  reddish-coloured 
fluid  The  bladder  was  empty.  There  was  no  meconium  m  the  large 
intestines.  There  was  no  food  in  the  stomach.  The  conclusion  was- 
an  immature  child  of  about  seven  months,  still-born,  which  did  not  remain 
in  the  uterus,  or  only  for  a  short  time  after  death:  only  a  short  time  dead. 
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The  error  of  this  conclusion  was  stihsequentlj  demonsfcratecl  hy  the 
ascertained  facts  of  the  case.  The  child  at  its  birth  gave  but  slight  signs 
of  life,  but  on  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  means,  it  soon  began  to  cry 
in  the  usual  way.  For  some  hours  it  lay  quietly  moaning.  In  the  evening  it 
was  of  a  blueish  colour,  but  became  more  lively  on  the  apj^lication  of  warmth. 
It  soon  grew  cold  and  rigid,  and  died  twelve  Jwurs  after  its  birth.  Bonders 
refers  to  another  case.  The  child  was  immature,  cried  strongly  at  birth 
and  later ;  subsequently  it  only  moaned,  had  a  warm  bath  which  roused  it, 
but  it  ultimately  died  in  seventeen  hours  after  birth.  After  death  the  lungs 
were  found  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  met  with  in  children  that 
have  not  breathed  perfectly.    ('  Med.  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  457.) 

Schworer  delivered  a  woman.  The  child  did  not  breathe  when  born, 
but  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Thus  the  piilsation  of  the  heart  and 
umbilical  cord  were  perceptible.  These  gradually,  ceased,  and  no  effort 
could  restore  the  child.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  found  to  contain  no 
air ;  there  was  no  crepitation  when  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  cut,  and 
they  sank  in  water,  not  only  in  the  entire  state,  but  when  divided' into 
numerous  pieces.  Poncet  produced  before  the  Lyons  Medical  Society  the 
lungs  of  a  foetus,  prematurely  born.  The  child  had  cried,  breathed,  and 
lived  an  extra-uterine  life  for  ten  Jwurs,  but  the  lungs  sank  completely  iu 
water  as  if  no  respii-ation  had  taken  place.    ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  227.) 

These  cases  distinctly  show  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  medical 
jurists  may  be  led  in  relying  upon  the  absence  of  air  from  the  lunp-s  and 
their  smkmg  in  water,  as  positive  evidence  that  a  child  was  born  dead 
They  also  demonstrate  .the  fallacy  of  those  medical  opinions  which  have 
been  given  by  some  experts  in  civil  cases,  involving  questions  connected 
Avith  live  birth,  inheritance,  and  tenancy  by  courtesy.  (See  pp  204  213 
ante.)  Looking  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  alone,  it  is  obvious  that 
many  children  would  be  pronounced  dead,  who  were  not  only  livino-  when 
bom,  hut  had  survived  their  biyth  many  hours.  Such  a  life,  although  not 
indicated  by  those  changes  in  the  lungs  which  are  brought  about  bv  active 
respiration,  must  still  be  called  extra- uterine.  J 

pir^MppnT'  ^  TTu  ^^""^  ^'""^^  *°  ^  ^""^^^^  ^^^l*^'  ^«  believed,  in  the 
TrS?  T  V'  P^^8:^^'^«:^-    The  child  was  supposed  to  be  dead 

and  placed  aside.  Some  time  afterwards  Kurd's,  attention  was  called 
to  It  by  some  of  the  attendants,  who  had  observed  convulsive  movements  of 
the  body.  These  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  action  ofX  heart 
weSTs  to  fh   '^7'  Sr  "  communicated  to  the  chest  Is 

thpi  .    n  ?"  There  was  no  visible  respiration  at  any  time  but 

there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  child  was  horn  alivl   In  1852 
n  attending  another  woman,  Hurd  noticed  that  the  navel-str  n^  ceased 
to  pulsate  eight  mmutes  before  entire  deliverv     Th^  ntJS  ^  i 

sr%X:-a  7\rr:;!''v-  ap;t:j;e,'^^ndts  liS  Iz 

twentv  mfnutP.  S  °1  ^  ''''^^^^^^^on  of  the  lungs  continued  for 

S    A^rfS  •  fl  i-^''  T'lT"^  ^  '^'S^^  there  was  a  feeWe 

thV hpra^d  face  b  been  continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 

This  c'ase  shows  that  rLtTf"  ^espiratiin .  was  established: 

of  life  in  neHorn  chMren  a'T' not  necessary  to  the  presence 
Have  pronouupedTT.?r.^^!.  ;  i  ^  PVician  insisting  on  this  proof  would 
after  fts  biX  rSee  T^vn  P  ^^""^  ^''^  "^"^"^^"^  °^  dead,  thirty  minutes 
well  nine  y  a;s  ifter  the  bfrlh™' P'  ^J'.V  '""''^  ^'^^ 

been  founj  to  s^nk  in  wat  r  tve 'lo^lo^^^^^  -^"'^^^  "^^^  1^-- 

Braxton  Hicks  has  show^  +1?  7  '  i  -Jr^*^'  ^^^^  criminally  destroyed. 
Whing,  simply  "wSgTo  spfsm\f  the  born  livi^ng  witlJout 

tong^io.     He  has  on  sevoi-n^^n^  '''"^  retraction  of  the 

on  sevtial  occasions  seen  a  neAv-born  infant  make 
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attempts  at  inspiration,  but  owing  to  the  cause  above-mentioned  these 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  In  one  case  to  which  he  especially  refers,  he 
lifted  up  the  epiglottis  by  pressing  upwards  and  forwards  the  root  of 
the  tongue :  the  air  then  entered  easily,  and  the  child  was  saved. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  476.)  He  remarks  on  this  case,  that  'those 
who  consider  respiration  to  be  necessary  to  establish  the  true  life  of 
the  new-born  infant,  must  admit  also  that  under  these  conditions  a 
child  cannot  be  considered  as  a  living  one,  notwithstanding  the  heart  is 
beating,  that  the  attempts  at  inspiration  are  indisputable,  and  that  the 
child  is  separate  from  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  child  wholly  born  might  be  murdered,  and  yet  there  would  be  no 
evidence  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  to  prove  live  birth'  (loc.  cit.).  In  the 
absence  of  marks  of  violence,  cases  of  this  kind  could  not  involve  a  woman 
in  a  charge  of  murder.  The  non-establisliment  of  respiration,  and  death 
subsequent  to  birth,  would  be  the  result  of  an  unforeseen  accident. 

A  case  occurred  in  which  a  foetus,  born  at  the  fifth  month  of  uterine 
life,  performed  respiration  feebly  and  at  intervals  for  about  twenty-eight 
minutes.  The  child,  which,  weighed  only  one  pound  and  three-quarters, 
uttered  no  sound.  The  only  evidence  of  life  was  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  placental  circulation.  The  latter  gradually  got 
weaker,  and  the  moment  it  ceased,  life  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The  entire 
lungs  sank  in  water.  When  cut  into  pieces,  only  two  small  portions  from 
the  right  lung  floated. 

In  some  instances,  life  may  be  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  heart, 
when  owing  to  some  accident  the  lungs  cannot  act.  Efforts  at  respiration 
may  be  made,  but  the  lungs  will  be  found  to  contain  no  air.  Cann 
met  with  a  case  of  breech -presentation,  in  which  the  child  appeared  to 
breathe  before  its  head  was  born.  As  the  head  was  large,  considerable 
force  was  required  in  order  to  remove  it.  Artificial  respiration  was  resorted 
to  for  twenty  minutes  after  its  birth,  and,  although  the  beating  of  the  heart 
was  felt  during  sixteen  minutes  of  that  time,  no  breathmg  occurred.  It 
was  found  that  the  vertebraj  of  the  neck  were  dislocated,  and  there  was 
great  effusion  of  blood  around  the  spinal  cord.  The  lungs  were  of  a 
blueish-grey  colour,  as  in  the  foetal  state.    They  were  not  crepitant,  and 

did  not  float  on  water.  i       j  j-t. 

To  those  instances  may  be  added  two  which  occurred  under  the 
author's  observation.  In  one,  the  case  of  a  mature  male  child,  the  lungs 
sank  in  water,  although  the  child  had  survived  birth  for  a  period  of  sio; 
■hours  In  the  other,  a  female  cHld  survived  twenty-four  hours;  and  atter 
death  the  lungs  were  divided  into  thirty  pieces,  but  not  a  single  one  floated ; 
it  was  shown  therefore  that,  although  hfe  had  been  thus  protracted,  not 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  had  received  from  respira- 
tion sufficient  air  to  render  it  buoyant.  ('  Guy's  Hosp  Eep.  No.  V.  p.  355.) 
In  ?he  latter  instance  no  particular  remark  was  made  during  life  i-espectnig 
the  breathing  of  the  child.  These  cases  show  that  buoyancy  of  the  lungs 
ifnot  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  and  breathed  for  some 
hou  after  blth!  Probably,  had  this  been  a  case  ^-^'^^J^^^'^^'t^ 
inauirv  the  lungs  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces;  the  sinking  ot  the 
divSed  pieces  if  water,  either  before  or  after  compression,  would  have 
ten  et  dow^^^^^^^  negativing  the  act  of  respiration  and,  unless  other 
evidence  had  been  fortLoming-the  fact  of  the  child  havmg  survived  its. 
Sth  Here  a-Tin  we  percefve  the  necessity  of  not  hastily  assuming  that 
a  cMld  had  beenTo;..  dead  because  its  lungs  in  water.  There  be 
no  good  medical  evidence  of  such  a  child  l^-^^^^J.^^^'^.f  ^^^^/^f.^ran 
assuredly,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  mere  sinking  does  not  warrant 
the  poSVe  dictum  that  the  child  was  necessanly  dead  when  born.  . 
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Budin  has  added  to  the  number  already  collected  two  -well-marked 
cases,  showing  that  a  child  may  live  and  breathe,  and  yet  the  lungs  may 
preserve  their  foetal  characters.    In  Aug.  1871,  a  woman  was  delivered  of 
a  child  at  six  months  and  a  half  of  utero-gestation.  The  child  was  weakly ; 
it  breathed  and  ci-ied  occasionally,  but  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  sur\dved  its 
birth  thirty-eight  hours.    The  lungs  had  all  the  usual  foetal  characters  in 
situation  and  colour.    When  placed  on  water  they  sank,  both  when  entire 
and  when  divided  into  small  pieces.    On  compressing  the  cut  portions  under 
water,  there  was  no  crepitation,  and  a  few  very  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped. 
In  the  second  case  the  facts  were  precisely  similar,  but  the  child  lived 
only  four  hours.    The  air  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the  bronchi  and  their 
ramifications.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  p.  181.)    Other  cases  are  referred  to 
in  this  volume,  all  tending  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of 
respiration  which  the  hydrostatic  test  will  not  indicate,  the  amount  of.  air 
taken  into  the  bronchial  tubes  not  being  sufl&cient  to  give  buoyancy  to  any 
portion  of  the  lungs.    In  all  these  cases,  the  children  were  feeble  and  im- 
mature ;  they  had  not  the  power  to  distend  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Still 
they  were  living  children.    The  only  facts  which  indicated  that  breathing 
had  taken  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Budin,  were  the  escape  of  a  sero- 
sangainolent  liquid,  with  minute  bubbles  of  aii',  when  a  section  of  the  luno- 
was  compressed  in  air,  and  the  escape  of  similar  bubbles  when  the  cut 
portion  of  lung  was  compressed  under  water.    As,  however,  there  was  no 
crepitation  on  pressure,  the  air  which  thus  escaped  could  hardly  have  been 
in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  but  was  most  probably  derived  from  the  sur- 
face.   Its  presence,  therefore,  proved  nothing  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed. 

_  Sydrostatic  test  not  appUcalle  to  such  cases.— Cases  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hydrostatic  as  well  as  of  all  other  tests 
applied  to  the  respiratory  organs,  because  the  lungs  do  not  receive  and 
retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  give  buoyancy  after  death,  although 
the  children  may  have  lived  some  hours.  The  hydrostatic  test  is  no  more 
capable  of  shelving  that  such  children  as  these  have  lived  than  it  is  of  indi- 
cating from  what  cause  they  have  died.  Facts  of  this  kind  demonstrate 
that  a  passive  existence  may  be  for  some  time  maintained  under  a  state  of 
the  respu-atory  process  not  to  be  discovered  after  death.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  these  cases  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  affect  its  general  application— or  whv 
because  signs  of  respiration  do  not  always  exist  in  the  lungs  of  children 
that  have  lived,  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  them  when  they  are  Actually  found 
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taken  from  tlie  "bodies  of  cliildren  tliat  have  survived  their  birth  many 
hours.  To  those  inclined  to  adopt  this  view,  the  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  a  medico-legal  than  in  a  medical 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  case,  no  responsibility  can  be  attached  to  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  commonly  adopted  ;  in  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, when  the  question  refers  to  child-murder,  a  serious  responsibility 
is  incurred  by  a  medical  man.  If  a  child  can  live  for  six  or  twenty-four 
hours  without  receiving  into  its  lungs  sufficient  air  to  allow  even  one- 
tbirtieth  part  of  their  substance  to  float,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  child  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  murdei-ous  assault ;  and  if  a  medical  practitioner,  losing 
sight  of  this  fact,  should  declare,  from  the  lungs  sinking  in  water,  that  the 
child  must  have  been  horn  dead,  his  assertion  may  afterwards  be  contra- 
dicted, either  by  circumstances,  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  by  the 
confession  of  the  woman  herself.  He  will  be  required,  perhaps,  to  revise 
his  opinion  ;  and  he  will  then  find  that  the  fact  of  the  lungs  sinking  in 
water  is  rather  a  want  of  evidence  of  life  after  birth,  than  a  positive  proof 
of  a  child  having  been  born  dead.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  indeed  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  still-birth,  but  it  is  nothing  more ;  and  is  not, 
as  it  is  often  set  down,  a  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the  child  having  been 
born  dead.  There  are  many  case's  reported  which  show  that  this  is  not  an 
unnecessary  caution.  Meckel  relates  two  instances  in  which  the  lungs 
sank  in  water,  but  the  women  respectively  confessed  that  they  had  destroyed 
their  children.  ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  p.  365.)  For  other  examples  of  a  similar 
kind  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  p.  437  ;  1841,  p.  429  ;  Henke's  'Zeitschr.' 
1840,  vol.  27;  'Erg.  H.' ;  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Jan.  1842,  p.  250. 
The  cases  there  reported  convey  a  warning  to  medical  witnesses  on  the 
dano-er  of  expressing  an  opinion  not  strictly  warranted  by  medical  facts — 
an  opinion  which  must  be  in  such  cases  merely  speculative. 

The  body  of  a  male  child  was  found  buried  in  a  garden  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  Its  body  was  in  a  pasteboard  box  of  small  size,  with  the  lid 
turned  inside  out,  and  on  the  top  there  was  a  quantity  of  moiild.  There 
liad  not  been  exactly  a  concealment  of  birth  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who 
was  an  unmarried  woman.  The  body  was  thirteen  inches  long  from  crown 
to  sole,  and  weighed  one  pound  and  three-quarters  ;  the  eyelids  were 
adherent;  the  testicles  had  not  descended.  It  was  ascertained  that  it 
had  been  buried  a  fortnight,  which  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  light- 
ness of  its  weight  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  for  a  slight  separation  of 
the  cuticle  from  some  parts  of  the  arms  :  the  body  looked  otherwise  healthy. 
The  uterine  age  was  probably  about  seven  months.  On  examining  the 
luno-s  they  were  found  to  be  quite  firm,  like  the  liver;  and  tliey  sanJc  m  water, 
hoth  wholly  aird  in  parts.  The  right  lung  was  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany 
colour  but  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  was  of  rather  a  lighter  colour  than  any 
other  iart  of  the  lungs.  However,  this  lobe  sank  immediately  upon  bemg 
placed  in  water.  The  evidence  proved  that  the  child  was  not  only  iorn 
alive  but  that  it  had  lived  ten  minutes  at  least,  and  perhaps  longer,  after 
birth.  It  appears  that  an  elderly  woman,  living  near  was  sent  for,  and 
when  she  arrived  she  found  the  child,  with  the  placenta  attached  to  it  m 
the  close-stool.  She  noticed  that  the  child  moved  its  arms  ;  she  therefore 
took  it  up  with  the  placenta,  and  Avrapped  it  in  flannel.  It  continued  to  move 
its  lips  for  ten  minutes,  according  to  her  account,  but  it  uttered  no  cry. 
•When  the  child  ceased  to  move,  she  divided  the  cord  seven  inches  from  the 
body,  and  tied  it  into  a  knot.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40  p.  1022.) 

It  has  been  recommended  that  medical  ]ui'ists  should  consider  as  dead 
pverv  child  that  has  not  breathed,  i.e.  whose  lungs  sinlc  m  ivater ;  but  they 
who^give  this  advice  at  the  same  time  admit  that  children  -ay  come  into 
Sie  world  Hving  without  breathing,  and  the  law  holds,  under  the  decision 
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of  its  expounders,  that  respiration  is  only  one,  and  not  an  exclusive  proof 
of  life.    In  order  to  estabHsh  life,  or  even  live-birth,  respiration  need  not 
always  be  proved,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  (p.  206  ante).  A  medical 
jurist  would,  therefore,  be  no  more  justified  in  asserting  that  all  such 
children  were  necessarily  born  dead,  than  that  they  were  born  living  ;  and 
it  is  not  possible  that  his  statement  can  ever  be  the  means  of  involving  an 
innocent  person.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  the  lungs  of  a  cjiild 
sink  in  water,  it  is  not  safe  to  consider  such  a  child  as  having  been  born 
dead,  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  is  not  now 
charged  with  murder,  merely  because  the  lungs  of  her  child  float  or  sink  in 
watei',  but  because  there  are  upon  its  body  marks  of  violent  injuries 
apparently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  new-born  child,  or  there 
are  strong  moral  presumptions  of  her  guilt.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  2,  p. 
362.)  But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  question  should  be  viewed. 
There  may  be  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child, 
nor  any  proofs  of  ill-treatment,  yet  a  child  born  under  these  circumstances 
may  have  died  through  the  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference  of  the 
woman.    In  reporting  two  case  of  atelectasis,  in  one  of  which  a  child  had 
survived  its  birth  twelve  hours,  Moore  remarks  that  when  such  a  child  is 
deserted  or  exposed,  without  the  necessary  attention  required  for  its  help- 
less condition,  the  conditions  are  precisely  fulfilled  to  cause  its  death  within 
a  few  hours  under  a  diminution  of  temperature  and  a  total  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  lungs.    He  has  no  doubt  that  many  a  child  so  found,  which  had 
met  with  its  death  through  want  of  care  is  looked  upon  as  not  having 
Kved.    ('  Med.  Press,'  N'ov.  22,  1865,  p.  458.)    It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  some  of  our  judges  have  given  a  strong  exposition  of  the  law,  so  as  to 
bring  all  cases  of  this  description  within  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

FLOAraa  OF  THE  LUNGS  PROM  OTHEE  CAUSES  .  THAN  EESPIRATION. 

Another  series  of  objections  has  been  urged  to  the  hydrostatic  test, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  lungs  may  receive  air  and  acquire  buoyancy 
from  other  causes  than  respiration.  These  causes  are  two— putrefaction  and 
■artificial  inflation.  It  was  supposed  that  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  child 
might  receive  air,  or  become  emphysematous,  from  a  compression  of  the 
•sides  of  the  chest  during  deHvery  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in 
this  way  air  should  enter  these  organs  as  a  result  of  pressure.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  what  has  been  described  as  empJnjsema  of  the  luno-s  in 
•still-born  children  was  nothing  more  than  partial  or  imperfect  respiration 
performed  during  a  protracted  delivery.  In  examinino-  the  bodies  of 
many  still-born  children,  the  author  never  met  with  any  appearance  re- 
sembhng  what  has  been  described  as  a  state  of  emphysema  independently 
■ot  respiration  and  putrefaction.  However,  according  to  some  observers 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  may  be  produced  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :-the  thorax  of  the  child  is  compressed  in  passing  the  outlet ;  the 
nngs  withm  a,re  thereby  compressed,  and  if  this  compressing  force  be  sud- 
tmcJZZ  passage  of  the  thorax,  the  elasticity  of  its  walls 

reLr.  '    '  '^''^  *°  f  P^"'^.'  ^^^^  presumed,  will  then  enter  as  a 
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may  become  elongated,  but  when  that  pressure  is  removed,  they  will,  if  tho 
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child  be  dead,  simply  return  to  their  original  festal  condition.  To  suppose- 
that  they  would  expand  and  receive  aii-,  is  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  o£ 
the  thoracic  walls  is  greater  than  the  force  with  which  they  have  been 
compressed.  But  what  is  to  carry  the  thorax  of  a  dead  child  beyond  the 
point  at  which,  equilibriuta  is  restored  ?  Besides,  this  would  not  suffice  to 
distend  the  air-cells,  which  are  yet  coiled  u-p,  as  it  were,  and  condensed.  If 
this  theory  were  correct,  scarcely  a  child  would  be  born  without  having 
air  in  its  lungs.  In  experimenting  on  this  subject,  the  author  never 
observed  tlie  least  portion  of  air  to  enter :  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  do  not,, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  in  the  condition  of  compressed  spiral  strings,  Avhich 
such  a  theory  would  represent. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  pidref action. — The  lungs  of  a  still-born  child^ 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  thorax,  are  slow  in  undergoing  putrefaction ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  sooner  or  later  acquire  sufficient  air  to  render  them 
buoyant  in  water.  This  form  of  gaseous  putrefaction  may  even  take  place  in 
the  lungs  of  a  child  wbich  has  died  in  the  womb.  One  instance  of  the  kind 
is  recorded  by  Albert  (Henke's  'Zeitschr.'  1837,  2, 179),  in  which  the  child 
was  cut  out  of  the  uterus  in  a  putrefied  state,  and  its  lungs  floated  Avhen 
placed  on  water.  It  has  been  also  alleged,  that  tbe  formation  of  air  may 
take  place  in  the  lungs  from  putrefaction,  and  not  be  indicated  by  change 
in  colour,  smell,  or  other  properties  of  the  organs ;  but,  admitting  that  this- 
may  occur,  it  can  create  no  difficulty  in  the  investigation. 

When  the  lungs  are  putrefied,  this  will  be  determined,  in  general,  by 
putrefaction  having  extended  throughout  to  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
The  organs,  according  to  the  degree  of  putrefaction,  will  be  found  soft,  of  a 
dark  green  or  brown  colour,  and  of  a  highly  offensive  odour ;  and  the  serous 
membrane  covering  the  surface  will  be  raised  in  large  visible  bladders,  from. 
which  the  air  may  be  forced  out  by  very  moderate  compression.  It  has 
been  remarked  that,  under  the  same  conditions,  gaseous  putrefaction  takes 
place  as  rapidly  in  the  liver,  heart,  and  thymus-gland  of  a  new-born  child 
as  in  the  lungs.  We  should,  therefore,  examine  the  general  condition  o£ 
these  organs  and  the  body.  The  distension  of  the  lungs  with  gas  from 
putrefaction  cannot  be  easily  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  the  air  of  respira- 
tion. The  answer  to  any  objection  founded  on  the  putrefied  state  of  these 
organs  must  at  once  suggest  itself.  It  may  be  that  the  medical  witness  cannot 
obtain  satisfactory  evidence  from  experiments  on  lungs  in  such  a  condition. 
He  should  then  at  once  abandon  the  case,  and  declare  that  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  respiration,  medical  evidence  cannot  establish  either  the  affirma- 
tive or  the  negative.  The  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to  give  the  evidence 
required  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  matter  of  blame  to  him ;  because  this  is- 
due  to  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control.  In  a  case  of  poisoning, 
the  appearances  after  death  in  the  viscera  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
putrefaction  •  but  no  practitioner  would  think  of  looking  for  proofs  when 
the  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  them.  _ 

The  possible  danger  of  placing  reliance  upon  the  results  obtained  from. 
Inno-s  which  are  decomposed  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  by  Douil  ard, 
in  Nov   1871     Fajole  examined  the  body  of  a  new-born  mature  child, 
which  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  partly  immersed  m  water.  The 
bodv  was  much  decomposed;  there  were  many  wounds  and  fractures- 
about  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  these  iniuries  had  been 
produced  before  or  after  death.    The  body  of  the  child  had  been  exposed 
?i  weeks     The  organs  of  the  chest,  including  the  lungs,  floated  on  water,, 
and  each  lung  floated  separately.    There  was  no  appearance  of  ajr-vesicles 
in  putrefaction,  and  when  the  structure  of  the  lungs  was  broken  up 
II  Pomnression  there  was  no  crepitation,  and  the  organs  (entire)  still 
XteTon  water.    On  these  grounds,  Pajole  concluded  that  the  air  con- 
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iiainetl  in  fhe  luno-s  was  not  owing  to  putrefaction,  and  that  the  child 
had  breathed.  Next  day,  the  lungs  were  re-examined  by  Fajole  and 
another  physician.  To  the  surprise  of  both,  when  the  lungs  were  placed 
on  water  they  sank.  This  difference  in  the  results  required  explanation. 
From  some  experiments  on  the  lungs  of  rabbits,  Fajole  still  concluded 
that  the  aii-  in  the  lungs  was  not  derived  from  putrefaction.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Paris,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion,  1st,  that  it  was  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  this  child  had 
breathed ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  conflicting  results  obtained  from  the  hydro- 
static test  were  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  lungs  being  broken  up  and 
the  escape  of  the  air,  as  the  result  of  the  imbibition  of  water  between  the  two 
trials  to  which  they  were  submitted.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  pp.  204,  409.) 
In  a  case  like  this,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  placed  no 
reliance  upon  experiments  with  putrefied  lungs.  After  six  weeks'  exposure 
in  water,  there  was  a  great  probability  of  error  accruing  from  putrefaction 
of  the  organs.  The  floating  was  probably  caused  by  sopie  small  bubbles  of 
air  remaining  in  the  lungs,  as  they  were  not  cut  into  small  pieces  before 
<!ompression.  The  conclusion  drawn  was  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  an 
English  court  of  law.  It  is  not  probability,  but  certainty,  which  is  required 
for  medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder. 

A  case  may  possibly  occur  wherein  the  characters  presented  by  the 
lungs  will  be  such  as  to  create  some  doubt  whether  the  buoyancy  of  the 
organs  is  due  to  putrefaction  or  respiration ;  or,  what  is  not  unusual,  whether 
the  putrefied  lungs  may  not  also  have  undergone  the  changes  produced  by 
respiration.  The  facts  may  be  apparently  explicable  on  either  assumption. 
Other  facts,  under  a  proper  investigation,  may  serve  to  remove  any  doubt. 
(See  case,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  460 ;  also  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.' 
1864,  2,  p.  37.)  In  some  instances,  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  medical  men 
a  disposition  to  draw  the  same  inferences  of  respiration  from  putrefied 
lungs,  as  would  be  correctly  drawn  from  those  which  are  recent.  The 
gases  of  puti'efaction  are  generally  distributed  in  large  and  superficial 
bladders  beneath  the  pleural  membrane.  The  gases  themselves  have  an 
offensive  odour.  The  air  of  respiration  may  be  seen  in  the  minute  cells  of 
the  lungs  either  by  the  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  ;  but  when  the  lungs 
are  clearly  putrefied  it  is  proper  not  to  strain'  medical  evidence  too  far. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  lungs  on  which  experiments  are  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  fact  of  breathing.  The  body  may  be  putrefied,  but  the 
lungs  may  not  share  in  this  condition.  In  this  case  the  results  of  experi- 
ments might  be  admissible  as  evidence. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
contents  of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test 
m  cases  of  infanticide,  are  the  following  : — 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has  or  has 
not  breathed— it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether-  a  chHd  has  been 
bom  hvmg  or  dead. 

2.  That  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  after  birth  may  sinh  in 
condition      *°  ^^^^^       having  received  air,  or  to  their  being  in  a  diseased 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  a  considerable  period  when  only  a  portion 
i^ngs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

^-.J'  ^  ^^^Y^        survive  birth,  even  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  no 

part  of  Its  lungs  has  been  obviously  penetrated  by  air. 

is  T,nf  a""^..^  sinking  of  the  lungs  (whether  whole  or  divided)  in  water 
IS  not  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  dead. 

hom'fli  i         i""?- children  which  have  not  breathed  and  have  been 
m  aeacl  may  float  m  water  from  putrefaction,  or  from  artificial  inflation. 
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7.  That  the  lungs  as  situated  in  the  chest  undergo  putrefaction  very 
slowly ;  that,  if  but  slightly  putrefied,  the  air  may  be  easily  forced  out  by 
compression  ;  and  if  much  putrefied,  either  the  case  must  be  abandoned  or 
other  sources  of  evidence  sought  for. 


CHAPTER  77. 

FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FEOM  ARTIFICIAL  INFLATION — INFLATION  DISTINGUISHED 
FEOM  NATURAL  RESPIRATION — NOT  DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  IMPERFECT  RESPI- 
RATION— DOUBTFUL  CASES — RESULTS  OF  COMPRESSION — IMPROPER  OBJECTIONS 
TO  THE  HTDEOSTATIG  TEST — SUMMARY — RESPIRATION  BEFORE  BIRTH — VAGITUS 
UTEEINUS — RESPIRATION  A  SIGN  OP  LIFE,  NOT  OP  LIVE-BIRTH — THE  KILLING 
OF  CHILDREN  WHICH  BREATHE  DURING  BIRTH  NOT  CHILD-MURDER — GENERAL 
CONCLUSIONS. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  artificial  inflation. — It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
organs  of  a  still-born  child  may  be  made  to  assume,  by  artificial  inflation, 
all  the  characters  assigned  to  those  which  have  undergone  respiration. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  a  child  may  not  have  breathed,  and  yet  the  application  of 
the  hydrostatic  test  would  in  such  a  case  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  force  of  this  objection  goes  to  attack  directly  the 
inference  derivable  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  There  is  only 
one  form  under  which  it  can  be  admitted,  namely,  as  it  applies  to  lungs 
which  have  been  inflated  while  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Any  experi- 
ments performed  on  inflation  after  their  removal  from  this  cavity,  can  have 
no  practical  bearing  ;  since  in  a  case  of  infanticide  we  have  to  consider  only 
the  degree  to  which  the  lungs  may  be  inflated  by  a  person  who  is  properly 
endeavouring  to  resuscitate  a  still-born  child.  The  difficulty  of  inflating 
the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  here 
adverted  to  ;  and  the  greater  the  violence  used,  the  less  likely  is  the  air  to 
■  pass  into  these  organs,  but  it  rather  finds  its  way  through  the  gullet  into 
the  bowels.  Albert  denied  that  the  organs,  while  lying  in  the  chest,  can 
be  so  filled  with  air,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  means  of  a  tube,  as  to 
be  rendered  buoyant  in  water.  In  performing  this  experiment  several 
times,  he  never  found  a  trace  of  air  in  the  air-cells;  and  he  contended 
that  medical  jurists  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  (den  Gaul  von  hinten 
aufgezaumt),  in  endeavouring  to  seek  for  answers  to  an  objection  before 
they  had  ascertained  that  such  an  objection  could  have,  practically  speak- 
ing, any  vahd  existence.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1837,  2,  390.)  Depaul  also 
found  that  it  requires  great  force  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  that  their 
resiliency  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  air  thus  introduced. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  283.)  .  .  ,  . 

The  author,  having  had  several  opportunities  of  exammmg  the  lungs  ot 
children  in  which  inflation  had  been  resorted  to,  not  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  but  with  the  bond  fide 
intention  of  resuscitating  them,  the  results  may  be  here  stated.  In  some  of 
these  instances  a  tube  had  been  used,  and  in  others  the  mouth.  In  the  first 
case  it  was  found  that  only  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  structure  ot 
the  lungs  had  received  air.  In  the  second,  no  part  of  the  lungs  had 
received  a  trace  of  air,  although  inflation  had  been  repeatedly  resorted 
to  •  and  the  air  had  passed  entirely  into  the  abdomen  in  a  third 
attempts  were  made  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  inflate  the  organs,  but 
not  a  particle  of  air  was  found  to  have  penetrated  mto  them.  In  a 
fourth,  no  air  had  entered  the  lungs;  and  in  a  fifth,  although  a  small 
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portion  had  penetrated  into  the  organs  it  was  readily  forced  out  by  com- 
pression.   In  repeatedly  performing  experiments  on  dead  childx-en,  the 
results  have  been  similar ;  the  lungs,  after  several  attempts,  were  found  to 
have  received  only  a  small  quantity  of  air.    Thus,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  the  luno-s  of  a  new-born  child  may  be  inflated  in  situ,  although  with 
some  difficulty,  and  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  receive  under  these 
circumstances  is  generally  small.    If  the  efforts  at  inflation  are  continued 
for  some  time  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  tube  is  violently  introduced  into 
the  larynx  or  windpipe,  or  if  the  organs  are  inflated  after  removal  from  the 
chest  with  the  express  intention  of  causing  them  to  resemble  respired 
luno-s  the  result  is  different ;  but  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  objec- 
tioiT  can  possibly  occur  in  a  case  of  infanticide — a  circumstance  which 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  of  those  who  have  examined  this 
alleo-ed  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test.    It  is  not  likely  that  a  woman,  if 
able  to  perform  the  experiment  at  all,  would  be  capable  of  doing  more  than 
a  practised  accoucheur  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  she.  would,  in  general, 
altogether  fail  in  the  attempt.    One  case  is  recorded,  in  which  a  woman, 
recently  delivered,  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  in  artificially  inflating  the 
lungs  of  her  child  (Meckel,  'Lehrb.  der.  Gerichtl.  Med.'  p.  368 ;  see  also  'Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  374) ;  and  another,  in  which  this  defence 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  is  reported  by  von  Siebold  (Henke's 
'Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  vol.  3,  1845).    The  child,  in  this  instance,  was  found 
with  its  head  cut  oif,  and  the  lungs  contained  air.    The  inconsistency  of 
the  woman's  statement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  inflated  the  lung's  was 
clearly  proved,  and  the  examiners  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  air  found  in  the  lungs  had 
been  derived  from  the  act  of  respira- 
tion, and  not  f romartificial  inflation. 
This  case  shows  that,  when  a  theo- 
retical objection  of  this  kind  comes 
to  be  tested  practically,  it  ceases 
to  present  any  difiiculty.    It  may 
happen,    however,    that  another 
'  person  may  inflate  the  lungs,  and 
if  the  mother  has  been  secretly 
delivered,   she  may  be  wrongly 
charged  with  murder.    (See  case, 
Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859, 
2,  p.  38.)  A  midwife  here  attempted 
to  revive  a  child  by  breathing  into 
its  lungs  after  removal  of  its  body 
from  the  soil  of  a  privy ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  well 
known  from  the  statement  of  the 
midwife.    Other  instances  of  in- 
flation are  reported  by  Dommes,  in 
the  same  journal,  1860,  2,  p.  131. 

_  If  the  lungs  have  been  artifi- 
cially inflated,  in  this  case  they 
would  resemble,  by  their  partial 
distension  with  air,  and  other  physi- 
cal characters,  those  of  children 


Fig.  154. 


View  of  the  Lungs  artlflciallj'  inflated  in  sitil. 
a  a  Tlie  thymus  gland. 
l»  b  The  heart  in  its  pericardium, 
c  c  The  lungs,  the  ligliter  portions  of  the  engraving  re- 
presenting the  unequal  diffusion  of  air  through  the  air-cells. 

but  nr,  4.4. ":{■"""■•'.  7— ^^ke  them,  they  may  float  on  water; 
If  th«\        I  them  into  pieces,  some  of  these  would  bo  found  to  sink. 

orSw^r'+l    fl   ^°'^.r'"P''^,f?'^'  "^^^^^  °f  ^  folded  cloth 

or  between  the  fingers,  they  will  lose  their  air  and  sink ;  so  that  in  fact 


which  had  imperfectly  breathed. 
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there  are  no  physical  means  of  distinguishing  artificially  inflated  lungs 
from  those  that  have  imperfectly  breathed.  Experiment  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  when  respiration  has  been  feeble,  and  no  artificial  inflation 
resorted  to,  the  air  may  be  forced  out  of  the  lungs  by  moderate  com- 
pression, ^  and  the  portion  so  compressed  will  sink  in  water.  If  the 
compression  be  produced  under  water,  bubbles  of  air  may  be  seen  to  rise 
through  the  liquid.  The  results  have  been  exactly  the  same  when  the 
lungs  were  inflated  artificially  as  they  were  lying  in  the  chest.  (See  '  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.' No.  V.  ;  and  for  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Christi- 
son,  see  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  74.) 

Artificial  inflation  compared  witli  natural  respiration. — If  respiration  has 
been  perfectly  established,  and  the  lungs  are  well  filled  with  air,  it  is  im- 
possible so  to  expel  this  air  by  compressing  the  divided  portions  of  the 
organs  short  of  such  as  would  destroy  their  structure  as  to  cause  them  to 
sink  in  water.  If  they  have  been  only  imperfectly  distended  by  the  act  of 
respiration,  they  retain  more  or  less  of  their  fcetal  condition,  and  the  air 
may  be  forced  out  of  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cause  them  to  sink  in 
water.  It  has  been  considered  that  in  all  cases  of  artificial  inflation  as 
distinct  from  the  act  of  respiration,  the  air  introduced  could  be  expelled  by 
compression  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  that  a  difference  existed  between  lungs 
which  had  perfectly  breathed  and  those  which  had  been  simply  inflated. 
The  author's  own  experience  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  In  many  experi- 
ments performed  on  the  lungs  of  still-born  children  which  had  been 
artificially  inflated,  firm  compression  of  them  in  a  folded  cloth  sufficed  to 
expel  the  air,  which  was  in  general  only  very  partially  distributed  in 
isolated  patches  through  the  substance  of  the  organs.  Braxton  Hicks  met 
with  a  case  in  his  practice  which  shows  that  this  distinction  is  certainly 
not  in  all  cases  available,  and  that  too  exclusive  a  reliance  upon  it,  without 
full  consideration  of  other  circumstances,  may  mislead  a  medical  witness. 
He  delivered  a  woman  of  a  full-grown  child  ;  it  was  still-born,  and  there 
was  no  eliort  at  respiration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  child, 
but  unsuccessfully,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  catheter.  On 
inspection,  the  lungs  were  observed  to  be  of  large  size,  but  they  did  not 
present  the  usual  appearance  of  lungs  which  had  breathed.  Although 
about  three-fourths  of  the  organs  had  received  air  by  inflation,  they  were 
of  a  pale-fawn  colour,  like  the  thymus  gland.  The  air  was  contained  in  the 
minute  air-cells.  They  floated  on  water  as  well  as  all  the  pieces  (fifteen  or 
sixteen)  into  which  they  were  divided.  The  editor's  experience  confirms 
this  observation.  When  compressed  between  the  fingers  under  water, 
small  bubbles  of  air  escaped;  but  no  amount  of  compression  short  of 
destroying  their  structure  caused  these  pieces  to  sink.  A  fact  of  this 
kind  shows  that  the  non-expulsion  of  air  from  lungs  by  compression  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration.  It  must  be  taken 
with  other  circumstances,  e.g.  absolute  weight  and  colour,  as  a  fact,  to 
show  that  the  child  has  either  breathed,  or  has  had  its  lungs  perfectly 
inflated  in  a  lond  fide  attempt  to  restore  life  after  birth,  either  by  the 
mother  or  by  some  person  present  at  the  birth.  . 

In  respect  to  lungs  thus  submitted  to  compression,  the  results  are_  the 
same  whether  the  child  has  breathed  for  a  short  or  a  long  time  after  its  birth, 
provided  only  the  act  of  breathing  has  been  complete  In  one  instance 
the  author  found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  air  when  the  child  had  lived 
to  make  no  more  than  one  or  two  respirations,  and  had  died  before  it  was 
actually  born.  On  this  occasion  it  was  found  necessary,  m  order  to  ettecc 
delivery,  to  destroy  the  child  while  its  head  was  presenting  It  lived, 
however,  a  snfiacient  time  after  the  protrusion  of  its  head,  with  the  greate 
part  of  the  brain  destroyed,  to  cry  loudly  for  an  instant.    The  general 
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•appearance  o£  the  body  showed  that  it  had  attained  to  the  full  pei-iod  of 
gestation.    On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  were  seen  projecting  slightly 
forwards  over  the  sides  of  the  pericardium.    They  were  of  a  light-red 
colour,  but  not  crepitant  under  the  finger.   They  had  the  external  physical 
characters  which  these  organs  are  known  to  acquire  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  respiration ;  but  the  absence  of  crepitation  proved  that  the  air-cells 
were  not  completely  filled.  The  colour  of  the  external  surface  was  through- 
out uniform,  a  circumstance  which  the  author  never  witnessed  in  lungs 
that  had  been  artificially  inflated,  except  when  the  inflation  had  been  carried 
to  its  fullest  extent  out  of  the  body.    Then,  however,  there  is  commonly 
distinct  crepitation.  When  removed  and  placed  on  water,  the  lungs  floated 
freely  ;  and,  on  being  separated,  both  appeared  equally  buoyant.  Each 
lung  was  next  divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  every  piece  floated.  In 
dividing  them,  it  was  observed  that  the  colour  was  uniform  throughout 
their  substance,  but  there  was  no  sense  of  crepitation  under  the  knife  ; 
and  the  cells  in  which  the  air  was  diffused  could  not  be  seen.  The 
pieces  were  then  subjected  to  forcible  compression  for  some  time  in  a 
folded  cloth.    The  cloth  was  ruptured  by  the  force  employed  ;  yet,  on 
removing  the  pieces,  and  placing  them  on  water,  they  all  continued  to 
float.  A  portion  of  air  had,  undoubtedly,  been  forced  out,  but  not  sufiicient 
to  deprive  any  of  them  entirely  of  their  buoyancy.    The  compression  was 
carried  to  the  farthest  possible  limit  consistently  with  the  preservation  of 
the  structure  of  the  lungs.    From  this  we  learn  that  in  some  instances 
two  or  three  respirations  may  suffice  to  give  great  buoyancy  to  the  lungs, 
and  so  distribute  the  air  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  small  cells 
by  compression. 

It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that,  in  all  children 
which  have  lived  but  a  second 
or  two  to  respire,  similar  re- 
sults will  be  obtained.  The 
respiration  of  an  instant  may 
distend  the  lungs  of  one  child, 
as  much  as  respiration  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  would 
those  of  another.  The  time 
which  a  child  has  survived  its 
birth  does  not  allow  us  to 
predict  to  what  degree  its 
lungs  will  be  found  distended 
on  inspection,  or  what  the 
results  of  experiments  on 
these  organs  will  be.  A  child 
^ay  have  breathed  feebly,  and 
have  died  either  in  a  few 
ramutes  or  hours,  or  not  until 
many  days  have  elapsed  after 
Its  birth.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  definite  boundary  between 
the  perfect  and  imperfect  d 
tension  of  the  lungs,  but 
latter  condition 


Fig.  155. 
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may 


View  of  the  Lungs  imperfectly  distended  with  air  by  respiration 
'J^'he  cliild  died  soon  after  it  was  l)orn. 
a  1  he  thymus. 

h  The  heart  in  its  pericardium. 

c  c  The  lungs,  of  wliich  the  lighter  portions  of  the  engravinc: 
represent  those  parts  which  contain  air. 


—  .e^uuci  uuiiuition,  we  may  i^.^.-.o  >.iii..u  wuiumau-. 

s^ffiSonriif  fo  tt'i  ^l^i^h  tl^ey  contain  only 

dmeZLfLiZJ''''^^  them  _  buoyant  in  water;  and  f/om  the  slight 


difference  in  tlipir.        -a  .  "-".y"-""       water;  ana  trom  the  slight 

suffice  for  his     L  ?h';<     ^"^^t^  °^  ^  ^^^^^  'i''^''^^^y  ^^^^ 

of  the  lungs  a;e  scait  1.?^''  w'^^^'J^^^""^^'  and  consistency 

gs  are  scaicely  changed  from  the  foetal  condition. 
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v.=J^'!-''^'''^*^°^*^S'^^7  siil^mitting  tide  lungs  to  compression  in  cases  of 
lespiration  and  artificial  inflation  have  been  very  different  in  the  hands  of 
experimentahsts.  Some  state  that  they  have  been  able  to  force  out  the  air 
in  both  instances  others  in  neither  case.  These  discrepancies  may  depend 
either  upon  the  different  degrees  of  pressure  employed,  or  upon  the  actual 
degree  of  distension  of  the  lungs.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misplaced 
discussion  on  this  subject.  One  case  should  at  least  be  adduced,  in  Avhich 
a  woman  charged  with  child-murder  has  been  exposed  to  any  risk  of  con- 
1?°°^  admission  that  air  cannot  by  compression  be  forced  out  of 
arfcifacially  inflated,  or  that  it  can  be  expelled  from  respired  lungs.  There 
IS  not  a  single  instance  in  our  law-records  of  such  an  objection  being  raised 
upon  any  but  merely  hypothetical  grounds.  If  compression  be  trusted  to 
as  a  criterion,  without  a  proper  regard  to  other  facts,  a  practitioner  not 
used  to  such  cases  may  undoubtedly  be  easily  led  into  error ;  but  he  may 
be  equally  deceived  if  he  trust  to  a  mere  physical  inspection  of  the  luno-s. 
The  one  means  should  be  used  to  supplement  the  other.  ° 

Artificial  inflation  not  distinguishable  from  imperfect  respiration.  It 

must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishino- 
feeble  respiration  from  artificial  inflation.  The  physical  characters  of  the 
lungs  will  be  unaltered ;  and  compression  may,  in  either  condition,  destroy 
their  buoyancy.  _  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  only  course  left  open  to  "a 
medical  witness  is,  to  state  that  the  evidence  derived  from  experiments 
on  the  lungs  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  child  in  question  had  breathed,, 
or  had  had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  The  jury  will  then  know  hovi- 
to  return  their  verdict;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  they  have  always 
circumstances,  as  well  as  medical  opinions,  to  guide  their  judgment;  and 
it  is  upon  the  ivhole,  and  not  upon  a  part,  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
them,  that  their  verdict  is  founded. 

The  occasional  difiiculty  of  distinguishing  artificial  inflation  from  respi^ 
ration,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  has  been  represented  as  a  serious 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Even  admitting,  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  such  a  defence  on  the  jjarfc  of  a  prisoner  is 
possible,  that  a  practitioner  is  unable  to  distinguish  one  condition  from  the 
other,  this  becomes  purely  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  a  juiy :  it  cannot 
affect  the  general  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  The  question  relative 
to  the  respiration  of  a  new-born  child  is  not  exempted  from  doubt ;  but  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to^contend  that,  because  certain  means  of  investiga- 
tion will  not  always  enable  us  to  express  a  positive  opinion,  we  should 
never  have  recourse  to  them.  No  medical  man  in  the  present  day  would 
trust  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  a  sign  of  breathing,  before  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  air  contained  in  them  could  not  be  expelled  by  compression. 
The  charge  against  an  accused  party  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  sustained 
by  medical  evidence  of  the  respiration  of  the  child,  unless  the  child  has 
actually  breathed  ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to  a  want  of  evidence  to 
characterize  feeble  respiration,  a  guilty  person  may  escape  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  lungs  might  have  been  artificially  inflated. 

Casper  laid  down  what  he  thought  to  be  means  of  distinguishing 
between  artiflcial  inflation  and  natural  respiration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  states 
that  when  we  observe  the  following  phenomena : — a  sound  of  crepitation 
without  any  escape  of  bloody  froth  on  incision,  laceration  of  the  pulmonary 
cells  with  excess  of  air  (hyperaeria) ,  bright  cinnabar-red  colour  of  the 
lungs  without  any  marbling,  and  perhaps  air  in  the  (artificially  inflated) 
stomach  and  intestines,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  the  lungs 
have  been  artificially  inflated.  ('  Handb.  of  For.  Med.'  vol.  3,  p.  68,  N.  S. 
Soc.  Trans.) 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  there  are  only  two  cases  which  may  give 
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rise  to  some  doubt  respecting  tlie  source  of  the  air  contained  in  tlie  lungs 

"Z7wTcai^stl.  In  the  case  of  a  child  that  has  not  breathed,  the 
Innt^s  may  be  disproportionately  heavy,  weighing  nine  hundred  to  one 
thousand  o-rains,  and  they  may  have  been  artificially  inflated  m  the  attempt 
to  resuscitate  it.  Unless,  in  this  case,  the  air  was  expelled  by  compression, 
an  inference  mi^-ht  be  hastily  drawn,  that  the  child  had  probably  breathed. 
The  en-or  could"be  removed  only  by  circumstantial  evidence  ;  which,  how- 
ever is  o-enerally  sufficient  to  remove  a  speculative  objection  of  this  kind. 
But 'unless  the  foetal  lungs  were  highly  congested,  diseased,  or  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  it  is  not  Ukely  that  they  would  weigh  so  much  as  is  here 
supposed.  These  doubtful  cases  may  always  be  suspected  to  exist  when, 
with  consideraUe  absolute  weight,  the  lungs  contain  very  little  air.  Let  us, 
however,  consider  what  would  be  its  practical  bearing  on  a  question  of 
child-murder,  supposing  the  case  not  to  be  cleared  up  by  any  of  the  methods 
above  suggested.  1st.  The  fact  of  respiration  would  not  be  clearly  proved, 
because  the  great  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs,  without  their  structure 
being  permeated  with  air,  amounts  to  nothing.  2nd.  Although  the  proof 
of  respiration  might  not  be  made  out,  this  would  not  show  that  the  child 
was  born  dead  ;  for  we  know  that  a  child  may  live  many  hours,  and  yet 
no  evidence  of  life  may  be  derived  fi-om  an  examination  of  the  lungs 
(p.  333,  ante).  Brdly.  Admitting  that  there  was  proof  of  the  child  having 
lived  after  its  birth,  whether  there  were  evidence  of  respiration  or  not,  the 
cause  of  death  would  have  still  to  be  made  out ;  and  unless  this  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  wilful  act  of  the  prisoner — proofs  of  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  derived  from  the  body  of  a  child  whose  lungs  she  has  innocently  inflated 
— she  must  be  acquitted.  Thus,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  objection,  on  the  ground  of  inflation,  can  lead  to  any  difficulty  what- 
ever in  practice.  A  male  child,  weighing  upwards  of  twelve  pounds,  died 
during  delivery  in  a  difficult  labour.  It  gave  no  signs  of  life  when  born, 
and  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  cord.  Its  lungs  were  artificiallj^  inflated 
in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  it.  The  organs  weighed  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four  grains.  They  were  slightly  crepitant  and  floated  on  water,  but 
gentle  pressure  by  the  fingers  caused  them  to  sink.  It  was  clear  that  the 
increased  weight  dejoended  on  their  great  size,  and  not  on  any  change 
produced  by  respiration.  They  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  air,  which 
was  easily  expelled  by  pressure.  In  another  case  the  child  was  born  dead. 
The  body  was  well  developed,  and  the  lungs  weighed  748  grains.  These 
organs  were  inflated  as  they  were  lying  in  the  chest.  On  moderate  com- 
pression, when  divided,  they  immediately  sank  in  water. 

2.  "We  will  now  take  the  converse  objection.  A  child  may  live  and 
breathe,  and  its  lungs  weigh  much  under  the  average  of  respired  lungs, 
i.e.  about  seven  hundi-ed  grains.  In  a  case  like  this,  unless  the  air  resist 
expulsion  by  compression,  a  converse  mistake  might  be  made,  and  we 
should  pronounce  a  child  that  had  really  breathed  and  survived  birth  to 
ha,ve  been  still-born  and  to  have  had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  This 
might  happen  in  numerous  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  after  birth,  did 
we  not  know  that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  whether  containing  air  or  not, 
and  whether  this  air  be  expelled  by  compression  or  not,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  a  child  was  born  dead.  It  can  only  show,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  that  it  has  either  not  breathed  or  breathed  but 
imperfectly.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  may  take  place  in  a  child  which  has 
survived  birth  and  has  really  been  murdered ;  but  in  such  a  case  there  may 
be  no  proofs  of  life  ;  and  therefore  a  person  guilty  of  a  crime  would  be 
discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  medical  evidence  to  coiiAact.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  justify  the  entire  abandonment  of  medical  evidence  in  all 
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such  cases  The  objection,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  artificial  inflation  is 
more  speculative  than  real.  Admitting  that  there  is  no  positive  criterion 
to  distinguish  this  condition  fi-om  respiration  in  any  degree,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  objection  could  be  sustained;  and,  if 
sustained,  it  never  could  lead  to  the  inculpation  of  the  innocent. 

_  Improiger  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test.  Summary  .—Medical  practi- 
tioners have  differed  much  at  difPerent  times  in  their  ideas  of  what  the  hydro- 
static test  was  fitted  to  prove.  The  author  thought  that  the  hydrostatic  test 
•IS  no  more  capable  oi  showing  whether  a  child  has  been  horn  alive  or  dead 
than  it  is  of  proving  whether  it  has  been  murdered  or  has  died  from 
natural  causes.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  made  experiments  on  this 
subject  have  only  shown  by  the  use  of  this  and  other  tests,  whether  or  not 
a  child  has  breathed ;  they  merely  serve  to  furnish  in  many  cases  good 
proof  of  life  from  the  state  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  no  case 
are  they  susceptible  of  doing  more.  And  even  here  their  utiUty  is  much 
restricted  by  numerous  counteracting  circumstances.  (See  '  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  365). 

If  asked  to  state  in  what  cases  the  pulmonary  tests  are  capable  of  assist- 
ing a  medical  jurist,  the  answer  appears  to  be  :  —1st.  They  will  clearly  show 
that  a  new-born  child  has  lived,  when,  during  its  Hfe,  it  has  ftilly  and  per- 
Jectly  breathed.  Cases  of  this  description  form  a  certain  number  of  those 
which  come  before  our  Courts  of  Assize.  To  them  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions are  not  applicable ;  and  the  few  which  might  be  made  to  the  medical 
inferences  are  not  difficult  to  answer.  2nd.  They  will  allow  a  witness  to 
say,  that  the  lungs  must  have  received  air  either  by  breathing  or  by  arti- 
ficial inflation.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  a  child  has  died  soon  after 
birth,  and  where  the  respiratory  changes  are  but  imperfectly  manifested  in 
the  lungs.  They  probably  form  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  law.  It  might  be  considered,  that 
the  qualifications  in  the  inference  here  drawn  would  neutralize  its  force ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  actual  and 
•deliberate  child-murder  wherein  artificial  inflation  could  become  even  a 
possible  defence  for  an  accused  person.  So  unusual  is  this  kind  of  defence, 
that  among  the  numerous  trials  for  infanticide  which  took  place  in  this 
'Country  for  many  years,  the  author  was  not  able  to  meet  with  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  was  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  medical  evidence 
derived  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  that  the  prisoner  had  inflated  them 
in  order  to  resuscitate  her  child.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  had  such  a  defence 
been  attempted,  the  whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  would  at  once 
have  set  it  aside.  When  in  the  suspected  murder  of  an  adult,  a  medical 
man  swears  that  a  fatal  wound  was  such  that  the  deceased  might  have 
inflicted  it  on  himself,  or  that  the  prisoner  might  have  produced  it,  he  is 
placing  the  jury  in  a  position  very  similar  to  that  in  which  he  places  them 
in  a  case  of  child-murder,  when  he  says  that  the  child  might  have  breathed, 
or  its  lungs  might  have  been  artificially  inflated.  How  would  a  jury  decide 
in  such  a  case  ?  Assuredly,  by  connecting  certain  facts  with  which  a 
medical  witness  is  not  concerned,  but  which  may  satisfactorily  supply  the 
place  of  what  is  deficient  in  his  evidence.  It  is  for  them  to  consider 
whether  an  accused  party  was  or  was  not  likely,  under  the  particular 
•circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have  resorted  to  artificial  inflation.  It 

has  been  suggested  that  some  person  might  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  dead 
■child,  in  order  to  raise  a  charge  of  murder  against  its  mother ;  but  this 

suggestion  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  a  criminal,  a  knowledge  of  the 

difficulties  of  medical  jurisprudence :  and  such  a  case  is  very  unlikely  to 

^^'^The  hydrostatic  test  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  condemned, 
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or  rejected  iipon  a  speculative  objection.  Tbougli  a  medical  jurist  cannot 
always  draw  a  positive  distinction  between  the  effects  of  respiration  and 
artificial  inflation  on  the  lungs,  still  a  jury  may  be  in  a  situation  to 
relieve  him  from  this  difficulty.  If  the  pulmonary  tests  were  wholly  set 
aside  the  consequence  would  be  equivalent  to  declaring  that  child-murder 
could  never  be  proved  against  an  accused  person,  though  it  appears  we 
may  sometimes  acquire,  by  an  inspection,  as  great  a  certainty  of  respiration 
havino-  been  perfonnecl,  and  therefore  of  a  child  having  lived,  as  of  any 
other  ^fact  of  a  medico-legal  nature.  But  we  may  put  the  question  in 
a  practical  light.  If  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  full-grown  child,  which  has 
but  recently  died,  we  find  the  lungs  filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  of  a 
light  i-ed  colour,  spongy,  crepitant  beneath  the  finger,  weighing  at  least  two 
ounces,  and,  when  divided  into  numerous  pieces,  each  piece  floating  on 
water,  even  after  firm  compression — it  is  impossible  in  such  a  case  to 
doubt  that  respiration  has  been  performed. 

Respiration  before  or  during  birth  ? — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
pulmonary  tests  are  fitted  to  prove  only  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not 
lived  to  breathe.  Neither  the  hydrostatic  nor  any  other  test  can  posi- 
tively show  that  the  body  of  a  child  was  entirely  born  alive  when  the 
act  of  breathing  was  performed.  As  this  is  a  subject  which  generally 
gives  rise  to  some  discussion  in  cases  of  child-murder,  a  few  remarks 
are  here  made  on  it.  1st.  Respiration  may  be  performed  while  the  child 
is  in  the  womb,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes — the  mouth  of  the 
child  being  at  the  os  uteri.  This  is  what  is  termed  vagitus  uterinus ; 
its  occurrence,  although  extremely  rare,  rests  upon  undisputed  authority. 
2nd.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its  head  is  in  the  vagina,  either  during 
a  presentation  of  the  head  or  of  the  breech.  This  has  been  termed  vagitus 
vaginalis.  It  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  possible 
occurrence.  3rd.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its  head  is  protruding  from 
the  outlet :  in  this  position  respiration  may  be  as  completely  set  up  in  a  few 
moments  by  its  crying,  as  we  find  it  in  some  children  that  have  actually 
been  born,  and  have  survived  their  birth  for  several  hours.  This  is  the 
most  usual  form  of  respiration  before  birth.  In  the  vagitus  uterinus  or 
vaginalis  the  lungs  receive  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  air ;  in  respiration 
after  protrusion  of  the  head  the  lungs  may  be  sometimes  found  moderately 
well  filled,  although  never,  perhaps,  possessing  all  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  those  which  have  fuUy  breathed.  The  well-known  occurrence  of 
respiration  under  either  of  these  three  conditions  strikingly  displays  the 
fallacy  of  making  this  process  the  certain  boundary  of  extra-uterine  life 
{ante,  p.  206).  A  child  may  breathe  in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or  with  its 
head  at  the  outlet,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born :  the  discovery  of  its 
having  breathed  would  not,  therefore,  be  proof  of  its  having  enjoyed  what 
has  been  termed  ' extra-uterine  life.'  (For  cases  of  this  kind,  see  'Med. 
S?n  flP-  f  4;  'G^y'«  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  231.)  The  death  of  a 
cliild  which  has  breathed  in  the  womb  or  vagina,  from  natural  causes  before 
V  ;f  a'"  a  possible  occurrence  ;  but  its  death  from  natural  causes 
betore  birth,  after  it  has  breathed  by  the  protrusion  of  its  head  from  the 

^e  tS^^yT^  i^-i*        *^ke  place ;  but 

verv  ?enP^nV  'V  ''^t^^^'^^^  ™mstances  would  be  tL  exception  to  a 
Tn^o^  I  ]^:^  Oberkamp,in  four  successive  deHveries  of  the  same 
TeTw^re  r  Y  f^-^I^.^---^^-^  before  delivery,  but  diedbe^-e 
Mecklw  pH"  /  °f  ^hjs  kind  also  occurred  to  Diemerbroek.  (See 
P  498'  akn  'F.  m'^'^^^.^o''^'  P-  3^^'  ^^«k's  'Med.  Jurispr.'  vol.  1, 
^rted  bv  Berk  o/?^\^!^^  26.  P-  374.)    The  case 

S  fact  th«t  hT.  1  ^^"^  1°^^  ^^ch  of  their  value  from 

tne  tact  that  the  lungs  were  not  examined. 
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A  woman  was  delivered  of  a  large  child,  weighing  thirteen  pounds 
The  forceps  were  required  in  order  to  deliver  the  head.  After  the  head 
was  born,  and  before  the  entu-e  extrusion  of  the  body,  the  child  breathed 
four  or  five  times.  There  was  then  a  total  cessation  of  respiration,  as  Avell 
as  of  pulsation  of  the  heart  for  some  time  (apparent  death),  but  these  were 
restored  by  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  when  the  child  was  entirely 
born.  It  was  alive  when  last  heard  of.  If  we  suppose  that  this  woman 
had  been  privately  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  there  had  been  no 
assistance  at  hand,  a  practitioner,  relying  upon  the  act  of  respiration  as  a 
proof  of  live-birth,  might  have  pronounced  such  a  child  to  have  been  born 
living.    (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  475.) 

Respiration  a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live-birth— It  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
if  air  is  discovered  in  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child  as  a  result  of  breathing, 
the  child  must  have  been  horn  alive.  The  application  of  the  hydrostatic 
test,  however,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  child  has  breathed.  Yet 
medical  witnesses  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  the 
hydrostatic  test  is  capable  of  proving  'live-birth.'  Some  medical  jm-ists  of 
repute  have  sanctioned  this  view,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child  may  breathe 
and  die  before  the  entire  birth  of  the  body,  while  the  test  cannot  show 
whether  the  act  of  breathing  was  performed  during  birth  or  afterwards. 
Among  others  Casper  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  we  find  air  in  the  lungs 
of  a  new-born  child,  such  a  child  must  have  been  boim  alive.  He  says :  1. 
During  a  rapid  delivery  those  conditions  are  wanting  which  lead  to  breath- 
ing in  utero  or  during  birth.  2.  All  cases  of  secret  delivery  are  rapid,  and 
it  is  in  these  cases  only  that  the  hydrostatic  test  can  be  applied  to  the 
lungs,  hence  the  proof  of  breathing  in  a  secretly-born  child  must  be  re- 
garded as  breathing  after  and  not  in  or  dui'ing  birth.  ('  Gerichtl.  Med.' 
vol.  1,  p.  710.)  3.  In  foro  the  term  'life'  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
synonymous  with  the  term  '  respiration.'  Life  means  respiration  ;  not  to 
have  breathed  is  not  to  have  lived.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  by  the  Prussian  Penal  Code  if  a  mother  kills  her  illegitimate  child 
either  during,  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  the  infanticide  is  an  offence 
short  of  murder  ;  and  Casper  adds,  that  only  that  life  of  a  new-born  child 
which  is  dependent  upon  respiration,  independent,  and  unconnected  with 
the  mother,  can  he  i^roved — every  other  life  is  only  hypothetical.  (Op.  Cit. 
vol.  3,  p.  33.) 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  full  respu'ation  would  justify 
an  opinion  of  live-birth  ;  but  the  dictum  of  Casper  is  quite  inadmissible. 
The  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not  a  proof  that  they  did  not  receive 
air  before  or  during  birth,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  cases  of  secret 
delivery  are  necessarily  rapid  cases — so  rapid  that  the  child  has  no  time  to 
breathe  during  birth. 

The  hydrostatic  test  can  only  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  that  a  child 
has  breathed.  With  this  reservation  the  admission  that  a  child  may  breathe 
before  its  body  is  entirely  born,  does  not  constitute  a  valid  objection^  to  its 
employment.  But  Archbold  says,  '  Very  little  confidence  is  placed  in  this 
test  as  to  the  lungs  floating,  particularly  if  the  child  were  dead  any  length 
of  time  before  the  experiment  was  made'  (' Crim.  Pleading,'^ p.  367): 
Mathews  speaks  of  the  test  as  being  '  quite  exploded '  ('  Digest,'  p.  251)  ; 
and  Jervis  makes  the  same  remark  ('  On  Coroners,'  p.  127).  It  is  obvious 
that  most  members  of  the  law  who  have  treated  this  subject  have  adopted, 
without  sufficient  examination,  the  statements  of  William  Hunter.  This 
author  observes:  'A  child  will  commonly  breathe  as  soon  as  its  mouth 
is  born  or  protruded  from  the  mother;  and  in  that  case  may  lose  its 
life  before  its  body  be  bom,  especially  when  there  happens  to  be  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  what  .we  may  call  the  birth  of  the  child  s  head 
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nnd  the  protrusion  of  its  body.  And  if  tliis  may  happen  where  the  best 
assistance  is  at  hand,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  happen  when  there  is  none — 
that  is,  where  the  woman  is  delivered  by  herself.'  ('  On  the  Uncertainty 
of  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  Children,'  p.  33.)  Hunter 
here  exposes  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  signs  of  respiration  alone,  as  evidence 
of  a  child  having  been  born  alive.  The  truth  of  his  remarks  is*  in  the 
present  day,  generally  admitted  ;  and  if,  among  medico-legal  writers,  we 
find  some  still  treating  of  respiration  as  a  certain  proof  of  live-birth,  it 
is  fi'oni  their  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  probability  of  a  child 
breathing  and  dying  before  its  body  is  entirely  extruded. 

It  would  seem  from  cases  to  be  presently  related,  that  the  law  will 
assume — until  the  contrary  appears  from  other  circumstances — that  the 
respiration  of  a  child,  if  proved  by  the  best  of  evidence,  was  carried  on  before 
it  was  entirely  born,  and  not  afterwards.    Let  the  witness,  then,  in  a  case 
of  alleged  child-murder,  ever  so  cleai^ly  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  and 
therefore  of  life,  at  the  time  the  violence  was  used,  this  evidence  is  not 
always  sufficient.  He  is  asked  whether  he  will  undertake  to  swear  that  the 
child  had  breathed  after  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world.    Unless  he  can 
go  as  far  as  this — which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  can  rarely  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  do — it  will  be  legally  assumed  that,  although  the  child  had 
breathed,  it  had  come  into  the  world  dead.    It  is  quite  necessary  that 
medical  witnesses  shotild  know  what  they  are  required  to  prove  on  these 
occasions ;  and  the  following  cases  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  place  this  matter 
in  a  stronger  light. 

The  hilling  of  children  which  Ireathe  during  birth  not  child-murder  In 

the  case  of  Rex  v.  JPoulton,  good  medical  evidence  was  given  to  show  that 
the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.  Of  three  medical 
witnesses  who  were  called,  the  first  said : — It  frequently  happens  that  a 
child  is  born  as  far  as  the  bead  is  concerned,  and  breathes,  but  death 
takes  place  before  the  whole  delivery  is  complete.  My  opinion  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
say  that  it  was  wholly  born  alive.  The  second  said,  that  death  might 
have  occurred  when  the  child  was  partly  born,  if  no  medical  man  was 
present  to  assist  m  the  delivery.  The  third  witness  said,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  when  the  child  respired;  but  there  is  no  doubt  from  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  when  they  were  examined,  that  the  child  had 
breathed  :  children  may  breathe  during  birth.  (Chitty,  '  Med  Jur  '  41^  ) 
The  judge  held  that  this  medical  evidence  was  not  sufficient :  '  something 
more  was  required  than  to  show  that  a  child  had  breathed  in  the  progress 
of  Its  birth  ;  It  must  be  proved  that  the  ^vhoh  body  of  the  child  was  brought 

'cL  Pri^.^.^.^'r  ^i^^'''^^'.  ^^^PP-  also  Archbold's 

l.nm.  l^lead.   367.)    In  Bex  v.  Simpson,  Winchester  March  Ass.  1835) 

Z'^lZl' A-''''^    ^1°^  *°  P^^^^^'^  ^ga^iis*  a  prisoner 

W  I'^^l  r^T^  l^^^gs  of  tl'e  child  might 

have  become  distended  by  the  act  of  breathing  during  birth     In  Bex  ^ 

ctr  1837)  rol^  '^'1  i  r.l^T  I  ^^'^  ^-  (^orf°ll^  Spring 

the  iu^  l^f^^  Jl^       '  *°  ^"^'^^y  ^  conviction  for  child-murdei° 

the  woThrin  If  ^""^y  ^-^tually  in 

to  a  cSfoJ  inf  T//  .  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.  In  relation 
Rep  '  T842V  pS^^^^      ^  ^fi^'         -^'''^''^  184a  C  Guy's  Hosp. 

the^e  cases  rof^ia'ntici  ^^'^^^^^  3^-7  =  '  With  respect  to  all 

hasbee^TonfaHvr  T^^^  ''-^  ^!F'^  °*  doubt  whether  the  infant 

and  that  the  wbZ  \     ''''Tn?^  ^'^o^^ld  be  clearly  proved, 

the  parent    Tf  i   sJoil        "  ^^^^ikl  should  have  come  from  the  body  of 
parent.    If  it  should  appear  that  death  was  caused  during  deUvery, 
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then  you  will  not  find  a  true  bill'  In  anotlner  {Beg.  v.  Christopher,  Dorset 
Lent  Ass.  1845),  Ei-le,  C.J.,  drew  a  distinction  between  medical  (pliysio- 
logical)  and  legal  life.  The  medical  evidence  established  that  the  child  had 
breathed.  It  was  found  with  its  head  nearly  severed  from  the  body.  Erie, 
C.J..,  directed  the  jury  that,  before  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  they 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  born,  that  it  had  an  exist- 
ence distinct  and  independent  from  the  mother,  and  that  it  was  murdered  by 
her.  It  was  possible  the  child  might  have  breathed  without  being  com- 
pletely^ born  into  the  world,  and  although  this  might  medicalhj  he  a  live 
child,  it  was  not  one  legally.  In  law,  the  birth  of  the  child  must  be  com- 
plete. The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  23, 
1845.)  In  another  case  (Beg.  v.  Stevens,  Midland  Cii'cuit,  1853),  the 
body  of  the  child  was  taken  from  a  river :  it  was  found  in  a  pillow- 
case with  a  stone  attached  to  it.  There  were  several  incisions  on 
the  throat,  and  the  navel-string  had  been  torn  away.  The  state  of  the 
lungs  showed  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  the 
child  of  the  prisoner.  The  medical  witness  stated  during  his  examination, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  child  was  born  alive  ;  upon  which  the  learned 
judge  reproved  him  for  his  rashness,  and  inquired  whether  the  appearances 
which  he  had  observed,  enabled  him  to  say  more  than  that  the  child  had 
breathed.  The  witness  admitted  they  did  not,  and  also  that  the  child 
might  have  breathed  before  it  was  completely  born.  In  his  summing  up, 
Alderson,  B.,  remarked  that  '  the  medical  evidence  only  proved  that  the 
child  had  breathed  ;  but  a  child  may  breathe  before  it  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  mother,  that  is,  before  it  is  bom,  and  this  child  may  have  died 
before  it  was  born.'    The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

In  Beg.  v.  Taylor  (Hereford  Sum.  Ass.  1863),  there  was  evidence  that 
the  child,  with  the  murder  of  which  the  prisoner  was  charged,  had  been 
heard  to  cry,  and  the  medical  witness  admitted  that  a  child  might  cry 
before  it  was  fully  born.  The  jury  were  then  dii'ected  to  consider  whethei-, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  child  was  wholly  born  alive,  and  if  they  found 
it  was  not  born  alive,  they  could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  or 
manslaughter.    The  jury  acquitted  her. 

From  these  decisions  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  medical 
witness  to  depose,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  was  alive  at 
or  about  the  time  of  its  birth ;  according  to  the  views  of  our  judges,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  or  that  it  was 
living  after  its  body  had  entirely  come  into  the  world. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  respecting  the  employment  of 
the  hydrostatic  test,  to  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  are — 

1.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a  child  born  dead  will 
cause  them  to  float  on  watei-. 

2.  That  while  lying  in  the  chest,  the  foetal  lungs  are  not  easily  inflated, 
and  that  the  difficulty  in  inflating  them  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  child 
is  immatui-e. 

3.  That  lungs  artificially  inflated  while  in  the  chest,  resemble  those 
organs  in  which  respiration  has  been  only  imperfectly  established. 

°4.  That  in  cases  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest,  the  air  may  be 
generally  expelled  from  the  divided  portions  of  lung  by  firm  compression, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  sink.  .     •     i  i 

5.  That  the  same  result  occui-s  with  lungs  in  which  respn'ation  has  been 

imperfectly  established.  .  .  , 

6.  That  when  lungs  have  undergone  perfect  respiration,  the  air  cannot 
be  expelled  by  compression  of  the  divided  parts,  so  as  to  cause  them 

to  ^^^^^^^^^        artificial  inflation  of  foetal  lungs  causes  no  alteration  of 
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Aveiglit ;  and  as  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  respira- 
tion, so  in  healthy  Kings,  with  great  baoyancj,  there  should  be  great 
weight  if  the  air  has  been  derived  from  respiration. 

8.  That  while  respiration  increases  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs, 
it  diminishes  their  specific  gravity  by  leading  to  the  distension  of  the 
pulmonary  cells  with  air. 

9.  That  when  the  lungs  are  very  heavy,  and  contain  but  little  air,  it 
cannot  with  certainty  be  inferred  that  respiration  has  been  established. 
"The  facts,  cceteris ^paribus,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  lungs 
were  naturally  heavy,  and  that  they  have  been  artificially  inflated. 

10.  That  we  should  base  our  judgment  of  a  child  having  breathed  upon 
great  weight  and  great  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  combined, — that  the  one 
condition  without  the  other  is  open  to  objection,  that  the  air  may  not  have 
been  derived  from  respiration. 

11.  That  experiments  on  foetal  lungs  artificially  inflated  with  air  after 
i-emoval  from  the  chest  have  no  practical  bearing  on  this  inquiry. 

12.  That  the  floating  of  the  lungs  on  water  proves,  cceteris  paribus,  that 
.■a  child  has  breathed  either  at,  during,  or  after  birth :  it  does  not  prove 
that  a  child  was  born  alive,  or  that  it  has  died  a  violent  death. 

13.  That  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of  air 
'from  them  by  compression,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  child  was 
born  dead.  It^  merely  proves  that  the  air  contained  in  them  was  derived 
■either  from  artificial  inflation,  or  from  imperfect  breathing. 

14.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  not  applicable  to  determine  the  fact  of 
respiration  or_  non-respiration  in  all  cases  of  alleged  child-murder ;  but 
that,  with  ordinary  precautions,  it  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  majority 
■of  such  cases. 

15.  That  a  child  may  breathe  before,  during,  or  after  birth,  but  the 
hydrostatic  test  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
■at  which  of  these  periods  the  act  of  respiration  was  performed.  ' 

16.  That  breathing  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  live-birth. 

17.  That,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  killing  of  a  child 
which  breathes  during  birth  is  not  murder. 

18.  Hence  medical  evidence  is  requii-ed  to  show  whether  a  child  breathed 
after  it  was  entireUj  born,  and  whether  the  act  of  violence  which  caused  its 
xleath  was  applied  to  it  while  so  breathing. 

These  conclusions  are  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  expressed  with 
.brevity,  home  of  them  may  require  qualification ;  but  for  the  circum- 
'Stances  which  qualify  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  contents  of  the 

.     (The  reader  will  find  a  good  summary  of  the  mode  of  applying  the 
•hydrostatic  test,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
•Its  proper  application,  by  Devergie,  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  for  1872  2  r,  169 
-See  also  a  paper  by  Tardieu,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  pp  217  365  )  ' 
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CHAPTER  78. 

ON  THE  PROOFS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  ALIVE — EVIDENCE  FROM  WARMTH 
AND  BIGIDITT  OF  THE  BODY — FROM  RESPIRATION— FROM  AIR  IN  THE  STOMACH 
AND  INTESTINES  —  FROM  MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  —  EVIDENCE  FROM  NATURAL 
CHANGES  IN  THE  UMBILICAL  VESSELS,  THE  FORAMEN  OVALE,  AND  DUCTUS  ARTE- 
RIOSUS— CLOSURE  OF  THE  FORAMEN  AND  DUCT  BEFORE  BIRTH. 

The  gi'eat  question  on  a  trial  for  child-murder  is,  vrhether  the  child  has 
been  born  alive  ;  and  in  order  to  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  are  the  proofs  of  live-hirth  which  are  available  to  a  medical  witness 
in  a  criminal  case. 

Warmth  and  rigidity  of  the  body. — The  body  of  a  new-born  child  when 
discovered  may  be  warm.  This,  however,  could  only  prove,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found,  that  the  child  had 
not  been  long  dead.  The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  lieg.  v.  Pitt 
(Dorset  Sum.  Ass.  1869),  the  body  of  the  child  was  rolled  in  a  quilt  and 
placed  in  a  drawer,  and  when  found  the  body  and  legs  were  Avarm.  The 
medical  witness  inferred  from  this  fact  that  it  was  born  alive,  but  he 
admitted  that  a  still-born  child  would  be  warm  when  born,  and  therefore 
neutralized  the  statement  previously  made.  In  the  same  case,  the  witness 
having  found  cadaveric  rigidity  in  the  muscles  about  seventeen  hours  after 
death,  stated  his  belief  that  this  was  also  a  proof  of  live-birth,  since  it 
would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  child  had  been  still-born.  If  the  child 
had  died  shortly  before  birth  or  during  birth,  cadaveric  rigidity  would  have 
equally  taken  place.  These  conditions  of  the  dead  body  simply  prove  that 
the  child  was  recently  living :  they  do  not  prove  that  it  was  born  alive. 

JSvidence  from  respiration. — As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  state  of  the  lungs  whether  the  act  of  breathing  is 
perfoi-med  by  a  child  during  parturition  or  after  it  is  born,  provided  that 
its  death  speedily  follows  its  birth.  But  should  we  find  that  this  process 
has  been  perfectly  estaUished,  i.e.  that  the  lungs  present  all  those  conditions- 
which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  full  and  perfect  breathing-, 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  process,  even  if  it  had  commenced 
during  birth,  must  have  continued  after  the  child  was  entirely  born.  This 
presumption  becomes  still  stronger  when  the  child  is  immature;  for,, 
o-enerally  speaking,  such  children  must  be  born  and  continue  to  breathe 
for  many  hours  after  birth,  in  order  that  their  lungs  should  present  the 
characters  of  complete  respiration.  The  process  is  seldom  so  established 
before  birth  as  to  give  to  these  organs  a  feeling  of  crepitation  under  jDres- 
sure :  the  existence  of  this  character  should  therefore  be  sought  for._  A 
witness  who  relied  upon  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  respiration  after  birth, 
mio-ht  be  asked  whether  it  were  not  possible  for  some  children  to  remain 
so  ^lono-  at  the  outlet  with  the  head  protruding,  as  to  render  the  lungs 
crepitant  from  frequent  respiration  before  entire  birth.  Admitting  the 
possibility  of  this  occurrence,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  probable  causes  thus  to  protract  deUvery  while  the  head  of 
the  child  was  in  this  position ;  also,  what  natural  cause  could  have  pro- 
duced its  death  when  its  head  was  protruding,  and  Avhen  respiration  had 
been  so  freely  performed  as  to  give  crepitation  to  the  lungs.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  usual  scalp-tumour  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
case  If  when  present,  it  did  not  prove  live-birth,  it  might  indicate  pro- 
tracted delivery,  "and  show  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living  Casper 
assumed  that  breathing  before  birth  takes  place  only  in  protracted  delivery. 
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in  which  the  assistance  of  an  accoucheur  is  required.  In  those  cases  which 
are  likely  to  give  rise  to  criminal  investigations,  he  assumed  that  the  birth 
of  the  child  takes  place  quickly,  and  that  in  rapid  delivery  the  child  does 
not  breathe  until  it  is  entii-ely  born  alive.  This  is  an  unfounded  assump- 
tion, and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  act 
of  respiration  in  new-born  children ;  it  may  be  that  they  may  rarely  die 
from  natural  causes  after  they  have  breathed,  but  that  they  can  breathe 
durino-  bii-th  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Further,  there  is  no  test  known  by 
Avhich  air  received  into  the  lungs  during  birth  can  be  distinguished  fi'om 
that  which  has  entered  these  organs  after  the  child  has  been  born  alive. 

Air  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. — The  presence  of  gases  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  a  new-born  child,  provided  the  body  is  not  in  a  putrefied 
state,  has  been  considered  by  Breslau  to  indicate  that  the  child  must  have 
been  bom  alive,  and  lived  independently  of  the  mother.  The  greater  the 
quantity  of  air  or  gas,  and  the  lower  it  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  more  certain  it  is,  according  to  him,  that  the  child  must  have  survived 
its  bii-th.  Liman  considers  from  his  observations  that  this  is  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  hydrostatic  test.  There  is  no  air  or  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  a  new-born  child  until  after  it  has  breathed  ;  and  the  air  is 
supposed  to  penetrate  these  parts  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  can  do  little  more  than  establish  a  presumption  of  live-birth,  for  if 
a  child  can  breathe  before  birth,  it  may  also  swallow  air.  '('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1868,  2,  p.  224;  Horn's  '  Viei-teljahrsschr.'  1868,  p.  1.) 

JEvidence  from  marks  of  violence. — If  marks  of  violence,  apparently 
inflicted  about  the  same  time,  are  found  on  different  and  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  and  these  marks  bear  the  chai'acters  of  those  produced  durino- 
life,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  child  was  in 
the  world  when  they  were  caused.    Marks  of  severe  violence  on  one  part, 
as  the  head  or  breech,  would  not  always  justify  such  a  presumption, 
because  it  might  be  fairly  objected  that  they  had  been  unintentionally  pro- 
duced by  the  woman  in  her  attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  yet  the  child  not 
have  been  born  alive.    It  would  be  for  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  particular  case,  whether  they  had 
been  thus  occasioned.    A  child,  which  was  said  to  have  been  born  dead, 
was  exhumed  two  days  after  burial  and  eleven  days  after  birth.    It  was 
full-grown,  not  putrefied,  and  the  skin  was  pale  and  free  from  lividity. 
There  was  a  clean  cut  on  the  right  arm,  dividing  the  membrane  (fascia) 
and  muscles,  as  if  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.    The  edges  were  much 
retracted,  and  the  whole  of  the  wound  was  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but  there 
was  no  swelling  or  appearance  of  inflammation.    There  was  a  large  vesicle 
(like  the  blister  of  a  burn)  on  the  scrotum,  containing  three  drachms  of  a 
yellow-coloured  serum.    On  the  right  leg,  the  muscles  were  exposed  for 
nearly  the  whole  length :  the  surface  of  the  wound  was  of  a  deep  scarlet 
colour,  and  the  margm  widely  inflamed.    It  had  the  appearance  as  if  fire 
ftacl  been  applied  to  the  leg,  although  there  was  no  sign  of  charring.  These 
tacts  tended  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  injuries  were 
«-w  ^  +1  i  ir'^^       nature  and  situation  of  the  injuries,  rendered  it  impos- 
siDie  tbat  they  could  have  arisen  from  any  accident  during  delivery.  The 
state  ot  the  lungs  was  somewhat  remarkable  :  the  left  floated  freely  on 
no  ZuIn^  }T        ^'^^'^""^  crepitation  in  it ;  the  right  sank  in  water, 
and  c^iS?n  f         '"J  J^l'?'         "^'^^"^^^  *°  ^"^^^  tl^e  buoyant 

resr.irn^?^   i  °*        ¥^  ^'^"g'  ^"^^^o^^      presume  tl/at  if 

Prinl  r    /     ««^"^enced  during  birth,  it  had  continued  afterwards. 

en"e  wn!  r  T'  "fTi'^  ^^'^^        ^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^o™  ^live :  this  infer- 

probable  JST^r  I  ,>r^  ^PP?arance  of  the  marks  of  violence.  It  is 
probable  that  the  child  did  not  live  long  .after  birth.    The  air  could  not 
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have  been  derived  from  putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation :  therefore  the 
only  question  here  was,  whether  the  child  had  breathed  after  its  body  was 
wholly  in  the  world.  The  facts  above  mentioned  justified  the  inference 
drawn.  Erom  a  confession  subsequently  made  by  the  mother,  it  appeared 
that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  cried,  but,  owing  to  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  it,  it  did  not  survive  birth  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Although  it  is  a  rare  cu-cumstance  that  one  lung  should  become  thus  fully 
distended  with  air,  while  the  other  receives  none,  other  cases  of  this  kind 
are  on  record.  Chaussier  met  with  the  left  lung  much  more  distended 
that  the  right  in  the  bodies  of  children  that  had  survived  birth  some  hours. 
(Capuron,  '  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  411.)  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  right  lung  receives  air  more  readily  than  the  left,  owing  to 
the  larger  size  and  more  direct  course  of  the  right  bronchial  tube. 

Evidence  from  certain  changes  in  the  tody. — In  a  child  that  has  been 
born  alive,  or  has  survived  its  birth  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
abdomen  undergoes  certain  changes  :  thus  it  dries  and  becomes  slowly 
shrivelled,  and  in  from  three  to  five  days  it  separates  from  the  body  with 
or  without  cicatrization. 

The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  156)  represents  the  attachment  of  the 

umbilical  cord"  or  navel-string  to  the  abdomen 
in  a  new-born  child,  the  cord  having  been  tied 
after  birth  in  the  usual  way.  The  cord  does 
not  separate  at  the  part  which  is  tied,  but  close 
to  the  abdomen.  It  separates  generally  within 
five  days,  by  a  process  of  sloughing ;  the  skin 
connected  -with  the  dead  portion  of  cord  pre- 
senting a  red  line,  arising  from  capillary  con- 
gestion. During  the  separation  of  the  navel- 
string  the  umbilical  vessels  are  gradually  closed. 
According  to  Billard,  the  obliteration  of  these 
vessels  is  efi'ected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The 
calibre  diminishes  as  a  result  of  a  concentric 
thickening  of  the  coats,  so  that,  while  the 
vessel  retains  its  apparent  size,  its  cavity  is 
gradually  blocked  up.  A  quill  would  represent 
the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the  foetal  state,  and  a 
stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  in  the  obliterated  state.  It  is  only  by  cutting 
through  the  vessel  that  the  degree  of  obliteration  can  be  determined. 

The  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  has  often  furnished  good  evidence  of 
live-birth,  when  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  inadequate  to 
furnish  decisive  proof.  In  the  following  instance  it  might  have  been  sus- 
pected but  for  the  state  of  the  cord,  that  the  child  had  been  still-born,  and 
that  its  lungs  had  been  artificially  inflated.  In  consequence  of  some  sus- 
picion respecting  the  cause  of  death,  the  body  of  a  child  had  been  exhumed 
soon  after  burial.  It  weighed  nearly  five  pounds,  and  was  eighteen  inches 
lonff :  the  opening  for  the  navel  was  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  iiie 
hair  on  the  scalp  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  plentiful ;  the  nails 
reached  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  was  no  mark  ot 
violence  about  it.  The  navel-string  had  separated  by  the  natural  process, 
but  the  skin  around  it  was  not  quite  healed.  The  tendon  of  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  was  prominent,  and  apparently  contracted  at  the  instep. 
The  left  testicle  alone  had  descended  into  the  scrotum— the  right  was  stiii 
in  the  in-uinal  canal.  This  rendered  it  probable  that  the^  child  had  not 
quite  rea^ched  maturity.  It  was  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  instep  that  the 
body  of  the  child  was  identified.    In  the  first  instance  the  body  of  another 


Appearance  of  the  Umbilical  Cord  in 
a  New-born  Child. 

a  Its  connection  with  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen. 

h  The  point  at  which  the  ligature 
•was  attached  after  birth. 

c  The  point  at  which  the  cord  sepa- 
rates from  the  body. 
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child  had  been  broiight  from  the  same  burial-ground,  but  rejected,  from 
the  absence  of  this  appearance  of  the  foot.    On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs 
■were  observed  to  be  situated  at  the  back  part  and  not  filling  the  cavity. 
They  Aveighed  together  .861  grains — the  right  weighing  430,  and  the 
left  431  o-rains.    The  heart,  thymus  gland,  and  lungs  were  placed  together 
on  water,  but  they  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom.    The  lungs,  when 
separated  from  the  other  organs,  floated,  but  with  a  slight  degree  of 
buoyancy.    Indeed,  this  was  established  by  the  fact  that  they  sank  with  the 
heart  and  thymus  attached.    The  lungs  were  cut  into  twenty-two  pieces ; 
three  pieces  from  the  apex  sank ;  the  remaining  nineteen  pieces  floated, 
and  they  Avere  not  made  to  sink  by  pressure.    The  foramen  ovale  was  but 
slightly  open  and  contracted,  as  well  as  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  foetal  diameter.    The  bladder  was  perfectly  empty — the  intes- 
tines contained  only  muciis.    The  conclusions  at  the  inquest  wei"e — 1.  That 
the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  lived  certainly  not  less  than  three 
days,  and  probably  longer.    2.  That  respiration  during  that  time  had  been 
but  imperfectly  established.    3.  That  in  all  probability  the  child  had  died 
a  natural  death.    The  conclusions  were  well  warranted  by  the  facts.  Ex- 
periments on  the  lungs  were  here  not  necessary,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
umbilical  cord.    It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  child  had  lived  eight 
days  after  birth. 

The  changes  in  the  umbilical  cord,  when  found — especially  its  separation, 
and  cicatrization — prove  that  a  child  has  sixrvived  its  birth,  whatever  may 
be  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs  ;  hut  the  difficulty  is,  that  they 
require  some  days  for  their  production,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  some  sign  of  survivorship  of  only  afeiu  viinutes,  or  at  furthest  of 
a  feiu  hours.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  in  a 
new-born  child  :  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  can  i-arely  be  found  in  cases 
of  infanticide.  The  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines,  and  of  urine 
from  the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  of  live-birth,  for  these  may  lie  dischai-ged 
during  birth,  and  yet  the  child  not  be  born  alive. 

State  of  the  slcin. — In  the  greater  number  of  new-born  children,  th.e  skin 
has  a  daj-k-red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the  first  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  it.  Within  an  hour  it  begins  to  get  of  a  lighter  red,  and  so  it  remains 
for  one  or  two  days.  According  to  Elsasser,  it  becomes  again  darker  about 
the  end  of  the  second  or  on  the  third  day,  and  is  then  of  a  brownish-red 
colour.  This  lasts  for  three  or  four  days,  unless  a  yellowness  appears  from 
jaundice.  It  is  then  more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  that  the  skin  acquires  a  reddish-white  colour,  such  as  it  afterwards 
retams.    (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1849,  2,  p.  223.) 

Evidence  from  changes  in  the  heart  and  foetal  vessels.  Bociniasia  circula- 
tioms.~lt  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  ductus 
venosus,  and  foramen  ovale  would  aid  a  medical  jurist  in  forming  an  opinion 
whether  a  child  had  survived  its  birfh.  In  general,  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  respiration,  it  is  found  that  the  communication  between 
tne  auricles  of  the  heart  by  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  closed ;  and  that 
tne  two  vessels,  after  gradually  contracting,  become  obliterated,  or  are  con- 
verted into  fibrous  cords.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  from  experi- 
ments on  the  lungs,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen 
and  of  these  vessels  would  infallibly  indicate  that  a  child  had  breathed. 
shnw.'T'"''''''^'  '         ^een  too  hastily  drawn.    Eesearches  have 

ZZ^^'r.  ^^^^'^^  ''''^  ^^"^^  objections  to  any  conclusions 

aW«  f  1?^    f "  °*  f^^'"  ^"'^^^  •'  *^eir  closure,  as  a  natural  process, 

vcIrTnf?  V  Pi^^^^^o^ly.  and  sometimes  is  not  completed  until  many 
Sfch  ^.nl         .1    "5-,?^"'  generality  of  cases  of  infanticide,  in 

which  necessarily  the  child  survives  but  for  a  short  period,  no  evidence  of 


Fig.  157. 
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the  fact  wUl  be  procurable  from  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  foetal 
vessels. 

Ductus  arteriosus  {Arterial  duct).—Tlhe  ductus  arteriosus  is  a  vessel 
about  half  an  inch  long,  which  in  the  foetus  forms  a  direct  communication 
between  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta ;  it  conveys  the 

larger  pi-oportion  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  aorta  without  passing  through  the  lungs.  So 
soon  as  respiration  is  established,  its  function  is  at 
an  end,  and  it  then  begins  to  close.  In  the  an- 
nexed illustration,  fig.  157,  the  situation  and 
direction  of  this  short  vessel  are  seen :  a  is  the 
aorfa  ;  p  is  the  pulmonary  artery  issuing  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  d  is  the  arterial 
duct,  joining  obliquely  to  the  under  portion  of  the 
aorta  at  the  termination  of  the  arch.  In  figs. 
158  and  159  the  different  parts  of  the  foetal  heart 
are  seen  in  outline — ia  fig.  158  as  they  appear 
before,  and  in  fig.  159  as  they  appear  after  per- 
fect respiration :  1,  the  aorta  :  2,  the  pulmonary 
artery :  3  3,  the  right  and  left  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  going  to  the  right  and  left  lungs  :  4,  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
short  and  wide  in  fig,  158,  and  in  fig.  159  contracted  at  the  end  where  it 


Front  view  of  tlie  lieart  of  an 
infant  flvedays  old  (from  Sbarpey's 
'  Elements  of  Anatomy '). 


Fig.  159. 


Fig.  158. 


Heart  of  the  new-born  child 
with  the  ductus  arteriosus 
in  its  fcctal  state. 


Heart  of  the  child  with  the  duct  under- 
going contraction  as  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  respiration. 


joins  the  under  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Bernt,  who  has  made  many 
observations  on  this  subject,  drew  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the 
period  required  for  the  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  children  which 
Lave  been  born  alive  and  have  lived  after  birth: — 1.  If  a  child  has  lived 
only  a  feio  seconds,  the  aortal  end  of  the  duct  appears  contracted,  and  the 
vessel,  instead  of  being  cylindrical  throughout,  acquires  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  2.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  several  liours,  or  a  ^vhole  day, 
the  duct  becomes  again  cylindrical,  although  shortened  and  contracted  in 
diameter.  Its  size  is  about  equal  to  a  goose-quill  ;  it  is,  therefore,  much 
smaller  than  its  root,  and  about  as  large  as  either  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  which  have  in  the  meantime  become  increased  in 
size.  3.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  several  days  or  a  ^vhole  week,  the  duct 
contracts  to  the  diameter  of  a  few  lines,— about  equal  to  a,  crow-quill,  while 
the  two  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  equal  in  size  to  a  goose- 
quill.  4.  The  duct  is  found  perfectly  closed  and  quite  impervious  at  a 
much  later  period,  i.e.  after  the  lapse  of  an  uncertain  number  of  weeks  or 
even  months.  The  annexed  engravings  (figs.  160,  161,  and  162)  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  views  of  Bernt.    Fig.  160  represents  the  condition  of  the 
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duct  before  respiration,  and  (as  tlie  author  frequently  had  occasion  to 
observe)  after  respiration  has  been  establislied,  and  the  child  has  died  soon 
after  birth.  FW.  160  shows  the  state  of  the  duct  in  a  still-born  child,  and  in 
a  child  which  has  breathed  imperfectly.  Fig.  161  shows  its  contraction  after 
perfect  breathing,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (3  3). 
Fig.  162  represents  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  the  duct  in  advanced 


Fig-  ICO. 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  162, 


,  Tlie  lieart,  with  arterial  duct  open  and  contracted. 

life.  The  figures  of  reference  are  the  same  as  in  figs.  158,  159  ;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  the  following  references  may  be  pointed  out : — 5,  the 
situation  of  the  right  auricle ;  6,  the  superior  vena  cava ;  and  7,  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  Among  the  exceptional  conditions,  Bernt  remarks  that  the 
contraction  may  be  first  observed  at  the  cardiac  instead  of  the  aortal  end. 
In  one  instance  of  a  still-born  child  that  was  resuscitated  and  breathed 
feebly  for  a  short  time,  and  in  which  the  thymus  gland  was  absent,  the 
dact  was  of  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  as  in  children  which  have  lived  several 
days.  ^  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Schallgriiber,  that  the  duct  is 
sometimes  entirely  absent.  ('Das  Verfahren  bei  der  gerichtlich-medi- 
cin.  Ausmit.  zweifelhafter  Todesarten  der  Neugebornen,'  von  Joseph  Bernt, 
s.  67,  Wien,  1826  :  also,  '  Systemat.  Handbuch  der  gerichtl.  Arzneik.'  s.  275, 
Wien,  1834.) 

The  observations  of  Bernt  show  that  the  natural  closure  of  the  duct  is 
a  comparatively  slow  process  ;  but  his  conclusions  are  open  to  many  more 
exceptions  than  those  which  he  admits.  Neither  in  his  works,  nor  in  those 
of  other  authorities  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  any  case  recorded  which 
shows  that  the  duct  can  become  quite  impervious  from  natural  causes  in  a 
child  which  has  survived  its  birth  only  a  few  hours. 

^  Although  the  closure  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
oi  respiration,  the  time  of  its  closure  after  birth  is  so  uncertain  as  to 
render  any  evidence  derivable  from  the  non-closure  altogether  fallacious, 
ihe  author  examined  the  bodies  of  several  children  that  had  survived 
birth  for  some  hours,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  any  perceptible 
alteration  m  the  diameter  of  the  duct  either  at  its  aortal  or  cardiac  end. 
in  other  cases  partial  contraction  has  been  apparent.  As  the  closure 
clepends  on  a  diversion  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  so  it  follows  that,  when 
respiration  is  feeble  or  imperfect,  the  duct  will  be  found  either  of  its  natural 
patency,  or  if  closed,  the  closure  must  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  devia- 

artp;,V=  ^1^'^*  ^^i^-J  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  the  ductus 

artenosus  was  found  to  be  fi^eely  open.    ('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  40,  p.  994.) 
t^bevei-s  has  shown  that  there  are  numerous  abnormal  conditions  which 
3      %8'^  to  non-occlusion  of  the  duct.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  190  ; 
find  vol.  38,  p.  9bl;  see  also  Orfila,  'Med.  Leg.'  1848,  212.)    From  the 
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facts  collected  by  Clievers,  it  appears  tbat  the  duct  is  liable  to  become- 
contracted  and  even  obliterated  before  birth,  and  before  the  child  has 
actua,lly  breathed.  In  these  cases  there  has  been,  in  general,  some  abnormal 
condition  of  _  the  heart  or  its  vessels  ;  but  this,  even  if  it  existed,  might  be 
overlooked  in  a  hasty  examination  :  hence  the  contracted  or  closed  condi- 
tion of  the  duct  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  proof  that  a  child  has  been, 
born  alive  or  survived  its  birth.  In  1847,  Chevers  laid  before  the  London 
Pathological  Society  the  case  of  a  child  born  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  months,  in  which  this  vessel  was  almost  closed,  being  scarcely  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  admitting  only  the  shank  of 
a  large  pin.  The  tissues  of  the  duct  had  altogether  an  appearance  of  having 
undergone  a  gradual  process  of  contraction  ;  and  its  state  proved  that  its 
closure  had  commenced  previously  to  birth.  In  fact,  the  child  survived 
f>D.ly  fifteen  minutes ;  while,  according  to  Bernt's  rule,  the  medical  inference 
might  have  been  that  this  child  had  lived  a  week.  In  this  case  the  heart 
and  lungs  were  in  their  normal  or  natural  state.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39, 
p.  205.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  open  or  pervious  condition  of  the  duct 
is  consistent  with  the  child  having  breathed  after  birth;  it  sometimes 
remains  pervious  for  many  years.  Peacock  met  with  an  instance  in  a 
man,  £et.  30,  in  whose  body  the  duct  was  found  pervious,  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  give  passage  to  a  writing-quill.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
Nov.  1861 ;  also  a  case  by  Pagge,  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1873,  p.  23.) 

The  medical  evidence  derivable  from  the  condition  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  in  a  new-born  child  was  submitted  to  a  rigorous  examination  in 
the  case  of  Frith  (Ayr  Circ.  Court  of  Just.  Oct.  1846.)  The  body  of  a 
child  was  found  in  a  bag  which  had  been  buried  in  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore at  Ayr,  a  little  above  highwater-mark,  with  such  marks  of  violence 
about  it  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally destroyed.  Independently  of  severe  injuries  to  the  throat  externally, 
the  mouth  and  throat  internally  were  found  to  be  so  closely  stuffed  with 
tow  and  other  substances  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  removing  them. 
The  body  when  found  was  much  decomposed ;  the  brain  was  pulpy,  and 
the  cuticle,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  skull,  were  easily  separated.  The 
weight  of  the  body  was  seven  pounds,  and  the  child  had  the  characters 
of  maturity.  The  prisoner  had,  beyond  doubt,  been  delivered  of  a  child 
about  three  weeks  previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  body.  It  was 
alleged  that  this  was  her  child,  and  she  was  put  on  her  trial  for  the  murder. 
The  material  question  in  the  case  was  one  of  identity,  depending  on  two 
sets  of  facts — ordinary  and  medical.  The  bag  in  which  the  body  was 
found  was  part  of  the  covering  of  a  cushion  belonging  to  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  child.  This  evidence  so  connected  the  prisoner  with 
the  dead  body,  that  the  medical  facts  raised  in  the  defence  became  only  of 
secondary  importance.  The  following  appearances  were  met  -with. : — The 
heart  and  lungs  weighed  one  ounce ;  the  latter  organs  were  collapsed  ;  the 
right  lung  was  considerably  decomposed,  and  sank  when  placed  on  water ; 
the  left  was  of  a  red  colour,  firm  in  texture  and  floated  on  the  surface  when 
immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water;  but  on  pressure  there  was  no 
crepitation.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood, 
the  foramen  ovale  being  partly  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  impervious. 
The  liver  was  large  and  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  ductus  venosus  almost 
obliterated,  and  meconium  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  lower  bowels. 
The  medical  men  were  of  opinion,  from  the  perfect  conformation  of  the 
child's  body  and  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  that  it  had  been  born 
alive.  The  circumstantial  evidence  established  that  not  more  than  five 
hours  could  have  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  time  at  which 
its  body  was  buried  in  the  spot  where  it  was  subsequently  found ;  and  that, 
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admitting  it  to  liave  been  born  alive,  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to 
beHeve  it  did  not  survive  its  birth  more  than  ten  minutes.    The  results  of 
experiments  on  the  lungs  were  not  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive.    The  organs  were  light,  and  not  crepitant ;  the 
rio-ht  luno-  was  decomposed,  and  yet  it  sank  in  water,  while  the  left  was 
firm  and°floated.    The  defect  in  this  part  of  the  medical  evidence  was, 
however,  removed  by  the  evidence  of  a  man  lodging  in  the  prisoner's 
house,  who  deposed  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  child  cry.    He  slept  in  the 
same  room  -with  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  on  which  she  was  delivered. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence  taken  up  was,  that,  considering 
the  state  in  which  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  found,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  child  of  the  prisoner,  because,  if  destroyed  after  being  bom  alive, 
it  must  clearly  have  been  destroyed  immediately  after  birth.    In  that  case 
the  ductus  arteriosus  could  not  have  been  found  impervious — ergo,  the 
body  found  was  not  the  body  of  the  prisoner's  child.    It  was  contended 
that,  according  to  all  previous  experience,  the  duct,  except  as  a  result  of 
congenital  disease,  could  not  be  found  impervious  in  a  child  which  had 
ceased  to  live  within  Sbfeio  minutes,  or  even  a  few  hours,  after  birth.  One 
medical  witness  for  the  prosecution  admitted  that  it  required  some  days  or 
weeks  for  the  duct  to  become  impervious  :  but  a  case  was  reported  by  Beck 
in  which  it  had  closed  within  a  day.    Another  stated  that  it  is  generally  a 
considerable  time  before  the  duct  becomes  closed.    Medical  evidence  was 
given  in  defence,  to  the  effect  that  the  earliest  case  of  closure  was  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  duct  in  this  case,  the  witness  con- 
sidered that  the  child  must  have  survived  for  one  day  at  least,  or  not  much 
less.    Another  witness  stated  that  the  discovery  of  the  closure  in  a  body 
would  lead  him  to  infer  that  the  child  had  survived  three  or  four  days. 
According  to  this  evidence  the  body  produced  could  not  have  been  that  of 
the  prisoner's  child.  The  jury,  however,  found  that  the  child  had  been  born 
alive,  but  that  murder  had  not  been  proven.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  897 ; 
'Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Nov.  1846,  p.  385.) 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  that  circumstances  quite 
irrespective  of  medical  testimony  proved  that  this  child  had  been  born  alive, 
that  it  was  the  child  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  could  have  survived  its 
^  ^^^^  minutes.  The  medical  evidence  left  it  undoubted  that  the 
child  had  been  destroyed  by  violence.  The  facts  that  the  mouth  and  throat 
were  hrmly  packed  with  tow,  and  that  there  had  been  copious  effusions  of 
blood  m  the  seats  of  violence,  admitted  of  no  other  explanation.  To  what, 
then,  was  the  early  closure  of  the  duct  in  this  case  to  be  referred  ?  There 
IS  no  instance  on  record  of  the  arterial  duct  becoming  impervious  within  a 
period  of  five  or  six  hours  (in  this  case  only  as  many  minutes  could  have 
elapsed)  after  birth.  Its  closure  is  naturally  the  result  of  free  and  perfect 
Dreathing  m  a  healthy  child :  but  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  this  instance 
SDowed  that  respiration  had  neither  been  full  nor  complete.  It  is  probable, 
wieretore,  that  the  case  was  similar  to  that  described  by  Chevers,  and  that 
oTih^T  abnormal  condition  of  the  duct.  Either  this  must  be  assumed, 
bn+  ''^^  depended  on  other  causes  than  perfect  respiration : 

tWs  prSr'"''  ^  ^^^^^^1         ^^^^  it  proceeds  pari  passu  with 

to  btth  Is'Sf^^*  of  tlie  duct,  i.e.  its  closure  previous 

of  tS  ™t\f  accompanied  by  malformation  either  of  the  heart  or 
proves  Sat  thS'TJ  Chevers'  case,  already  related, 

better^*5f,,^f;^^;^,  ^J,:;^o  a  necessary  accompaniment.    Hence,  the , 

dnctas  e4  enL  citLfoTr°T!?'"'%°V  ^^^^^^^'^^  c^-dition  of  this 
has  Hved     It  orrTn^W  or  of  the  time  during  which  the  child 

vea.    It  can  only  have  any  importance  as  evidence  when  the  death  of 
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a  child  speedily  follows  its  birfcli ;  and  tliese  are  precisely  the  cases  in  which 
a  fallacy  is  likely  to  arise,  for  the  contraction  or  closure  may  be  really  con- 
genital, and  yet  pronounced  normal.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  days  (the  time  at  which  the  duct  naturally  becomes  contracted 
or  closed),  then  evidence  of  live-birth  from  its  condition  may  not  be  neces- 
sary :  the  fact  of  survivorship  may  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  other 
circumstances.  Hence,  this  species  of  evidence  is  liable  to  prove  fallacious 
in  the  only  instance  in  which  it  is  required,  and  the  case  of  Frith  (p.  360) 
shows  the  dangerous  uncertainty  which  must  attend  medical  e^ddence 
based  on  the  closed  condition  of  the  duct. 

Ductus,  or  canalis  venosios. — This  is  a  branch  of  the  umbilical  vein  which 
goes  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava :  there  is  no  known  instance  of 
the  oblitei-ation  of  this  vessel  previous  to  birth.  When  respiration  is  fully 
established,  it  collapses,  and  becomes  slowly  converted,  in  a  vax'iable  pei-iod 
of  time,  into  a  ligamentous  cord  or  band,  which  is  quite  impervious. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  become 
obliterated  in  children  that  could  have  survived  birth  only  a  few  minutes 
or  hours,  the  mere  collapse  of  the  coats  has  been  mistaken  for  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  canal.  It  is  probably  not  until  the  second  or  third  day  after 
birth  that  its  closure  begins,  although  nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
the  period  at  which  it  is  completed.  The  condition  of  this  vessel,  there- 
fore, can  throw  no  light  upon  those  cases  of  Hve-birth  in  which  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  most  urgently  demanded. 

Foramen  ovale. — This  is  a  large  oval  opening  placed  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart. 
It  is  considered  to  attain  its  greatest  size  at  about  the  sixth  month.  It  is 
represented  in  the  following  illustrations  open  and  closed.  Fig.  163 — A, 
cavity  of  the  right  auricle  laid  open ;  B,  situation  of  the  rig-ht  ventricle ;  a. 


Fig.  1G3. 


situation  of  the  right  ventricle  : 

Fig.  16-t. 


The  mature  foetal  heart,  showing  the 
foramea  ovale  open  hefore  respira- 
tion. 


The  heart  of  the  child,  showing  the  foramen 
ovale  nearly  closed  by  its  valvular  mem- 
brane after  respiration. 


(Boole, '  Gerichtl.  Sectioncn  des  Menschlichen  Korpers.') 

the  right  auricle;  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles; 
c  the  foramen  ovale  or  opening  between  the  two  auricles,  partly  closed  by 
the  valve  d.  In  fig.  164  it  will  be  observed  that  the  valvular  membrane 
d  almost  entirely  closes  the  aperture;  e,  opening  into  the  right  ventricle; 
f  opening  of  the  superior  vena  cava  into  the  upper  part  ot  tlie  ngnt 
auricle-  ^,  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  aurfcle  f  1,  the  superior  vena  cava ;  2,  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  3  3  the 
tw^  ri-ht  pulmonary  veins ;  4,  trunk  o£  the  pulmonary  artery,  witli  its  t^^o 
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brandies;  5  the  right,  and  6  the  left,  pulmonary  artery;  7,  the  artei-ial 
duct ;  8,  the  aorta. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  there  is  no  valve  to  the  foramen  ovale. 
About  the  twelfth  week  the  valve  rises  upon  the  left  side  of  the  entrance 
.  of  the  vein,  which  thus  comes  to  open  into  the  right  auricle.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  auricles  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  valve  over  the  foramen  ovale,  but  the  passage  never- 
theless continues  open  until  after  birth.  Another  valvular  fold  is  formed 
on  the  right  of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  between  it  and  the 
superior  vena  cava.  This  is  called  the  Eustachian  valve  ;  it  is  represented 
by  the  lettei-  cl  in  the  engravings. 

As  a  general  rule,  this  valvular  opening  between  the  right  and  left  sides 
•of  the  heart,  exists  during  foetal  life,  and  becomes  gradually  closed  after 
the  establishment  of  respiration.    It  is,  however,  often  found  open  in 
■children  that  have  survived  birth  several  hours ;  and  the  period  of  its 
closure  is  as  variable  as  in  the  case  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.    Hence,  it  is 
not  capable  of  supplying  with  certainty  evidence  of  live-birth,  in  those 
instances  in  which  this  evidence  is  most  required.    According  to  Billard, 
the  foramen  becomes  closed  between  the  second  and  third  days  ;  but  there 
are  numerous  cases  in  which  it  is  found  not  closed  at  much  later  periods 
after  bii-th.    Handyside  states  that  it  is  more  or  less  open  in  one  case  out 
■of  eight.    In  1838  two  subjects  were  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,  one  aged 
fifty,  the  other  eleven  years,  and  in  both  the  foramen  was  found  open. 
There  is,  however,  another  serious  source  of  fallacy,  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration — the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  has  been  known  to 
occur  as  an  abnormal  condition  previously  to  birth  and  the  performance  of 
respiration.    One  case  is  mentioned  by  Capuron  ('  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouche- 
mens,'  p.  337),  and  another  is  reported  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  1076). 
Other  instances  of  this  abnormal  condition  are  adverted  to  by  Chevers 
(  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  967)  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  these  the  arterial  duct 
remained  open,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of  blood  not  only  before 
but  subsequently  to  respiration.    The  children  rarely  survive  birth  longer 
than  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.     Chevers  observes  :— '  Cases  of  this 
description  are  of  great  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  they 
lully  disprove  the  opinion  maintained  by  many  anatomists,  that  obliteration 
ot  tne  toramen  ovale  must  be  received  as  certain  evidence  that  respiration " 
has  been  established.    It  is  assuredly  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  heart 
of  a  child  which  has  died  within  the  uterus,  and  has  been  expelled  in  a 

r«ti.+r  1   'T'        ^"'f^'^''  ""^^^^  ^«  fo'^^d  completely  and  ^ev- 

Sw^t^  ^  -^^  *  such  cases  as  these  it  would,  however,  probably  be 
•annS/°''^.l*!l^1''^^°^'  examination  of  the  heart  and  its 

ScetfA   vl^^^^  c^T-!  occurred  at  some  period 

Snpf  *^'/.P^^*^^^.^  ^«  ^  proof  of  live-birth,  in  the  absence  of  other  good 
child  hasco^P      ""1^  its  patency  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  a 

ch  id  in  Xoh    'fl  "^^'^f,  ^'^^  ^^'^     ^  ney^-hovn 

aperture  s^  S  J.?''.  IT^  °f  ^^'^P^         ^^^^  ^^P^^^^ed  across  the 

dosed    the  ch^-i?     if  1  ^"^^'^^ 
hours     r  Ass'oP   Tn     .  T^T^  ""^ot^^  sv^vYired.  its  birth  more  than  a  few 

cond.^  on  not  us^irfo/?^-  4  ^^^^1'  P"  ^^^'^  ^^^^  d«P°^i<^  of  V^iph  is  a 
by  the  contraction  o^f  +T  foramen  is  closed 

In  a  medto^eS  noin^  T^!'''\^^^^^  of  which  the  valve  is  constituted, 
aperture  possesfeL^o  on/  ^^^^^^^^o^o,  the  patency  or  closure  of  this 

p  177.)  "0  ^o"&er  any  importance.  ('  Assoc.  Jour.'  Feb.  25, 1853, 

As  a  general  rule,  these  peculiar  parts  of  the  foetal  circulation. are  rarely 
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obliterated  by  a  norma  process  before  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after  birtb 
ihe  obliteration,  according  to  Bernt  and  Orfila,  takes  place  in  the  followiu^ 
order  :— 1.  The  umbilical  arteries  ;  2.  The  ductus  venosus  ;  3.  The  ductus 
artenosus ;  and  4.  The  foramen  ovale  (Orfila,  '  Med.  Leg.'  1848  2  210^  • 
but  the  time  at  which  they  close  is  very  uncertain.  '  ' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  closure  of  these  fcetal  vessels 
have  been  statistically  investigated  by  Elsasser.  Among  70  still-bom 
children  they  were  found  open  in  69.  Among  300  children  who  died  soon 
alter  birth,  80  out  of  108  prematurely  bom  and  living  from  one  to  ei^^ht 
days  presented  all  the  passages  open :  127  out  of  192  infants  born  at  the 
tnll  time  had  all  the  passages  open,  but  partly  contracted.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  was  open  in  55  cases,  and  completely  closed  in  10  cases  ;  the 
ductus  venosus  was  open  in  81,  and  completely  closed  in  37  cases ;  while 
the  foramen  ovale  was  open  in  47,  and  completely  closed  in  18  cases  only. 
These  facts,  according  to  Elsasser,  prove  that  the  vessels  peculiar  to  the  fcetal 
circulation  remain  open  as  a  rule  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  accurately,  by  days,  the  period  of  their  closure. 
He  remarked  that  the  closure  commenced  and  was  often  completed  in 
the  ductus  venosus  before  it  manifested  itself  in  the  other  vessels.  The 
complete  closure,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  takes  place  within 
the  lirst  six  weeks  after  birth,  and  the  instances  of  obliteration  before  birth, 
or  before  the  period  mentioned  after  bii-th,  must  be  regarded  as  rare 
exceptions.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  21,  1853,  p.  530.) 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  respecting  Bernt's  docwiasia  circulationis  is 
essentially  negative :  it  either  proves  nothing,  or  it  may  lead  a  medical 
witness  into  a  fatal  error.  It  has  been  the  more  necessary  to  point  out 
the  serious  fallacies  to  which  it  is  liable,  because  medical  jurists  have  been 
disposed  to  place  great  reliance  upon  it,  in  cases  in  which  medical  evidence 
from  the  state  of  the  lungs  was  wanting.  The  necessity  of  these  facts 
being  known,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Frith  {ante,  p.  360),  in  which 
great  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  following  statement 
by  Beck: — 'If,  therefore,  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  found  cylindrical  in 
its  shape,  and  not  contracted  towards  the  aorta,  and  if  it  equal  in  size  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  child 
was  not  born  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ductus  arteriosus  be 
contracted  towards  the  aortal  end,  and  if  its  size  be  much  less  than  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  child  had 
been  born  alive.'    (Beck's  'Med.  Jurispr.'  5th  ed.  p.  251.) 


CHAPTER  79. 

OK  THE  PROOFS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  ALIVF — EVIDENCE  l^ROM  THT:: 
DISCOVERY  OF  GAS  OR  FOOD  IN  THE  STOMACH — CHEMICAL  AND  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL TESTS  FOE  STARCH,  SUGAR,  MILK,  BLOOD,  AND  MECONIUM — EVIDENCE 
FROM  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  AIR- PASSAGES  —  FROM  THE  MODE  OF 
BIRTH — GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Evidence  from  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal. — Good  evidence  of  live-birth 
may  be  sometimes  derived  from  the  discovery  of  certain  liquids  or  solids  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as  blood,  milk,  or  farinaceous  or  saccharine 
articles  of  food ;  for  it  is  not  ^,t  all  probable  that  these  substances  should 
find  their  way  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a  child  which  was  really 
born  dead. 


IN  THE  STOMACH  OF  A  NEW-BORN  CHILD. 
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■  1  starch  —In  the  case  of  a  new-born  child,  Geoghegan  discovered,  by 
-the  application  of  iodine-water,  the  presence  of  farinaceous  food  in  tbe  con- 
tents^of  the  stomach;  hence  the  question  of  live-birth  was  clearly  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  On  another  occasion,  Francis  emp  oyed  this  method  of 
testin-  with  satisfactory  results,  in  a  case  m  wjucli  the  investigation  was 
■  beset  with  unusual  difficulties.  He  was  required  by  the  coroner  to  examine 
the  bodv  of  a  new-bom  child,  found  under  suspicious  circumstances.  The 
examination  of  the  lungs  left  no  doubt  that  respiration  had  taken  place ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive  was  fully  established  by  the 
discoverv  in  the  stomach  of  a  small  quantity  of  farinaceous  food.  On 
dic^estino-  in  distilled  water  a  fragment  of  the  pulp  found  m  this  organ,  and 
iddin*'  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodine,  an  intense  indigo-blue  colour  appeared 
immediatelv.  The  appHcation  of  this  chemical  test,  therefore,  removed  any 
doubts  which  might  have  been  entertained  on  the  question  of  live-birth. 
/'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  460.)  The  quantity  of  starch  present  may,  how- 
ever, be  too  small  to  produce  witb  water,  a  solution  whicb  would  be 
coloured  by  iodine  in  the  manner  described.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  should  then  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  diluted  with  a  little 
water  if  viscid,  and  examined  under  the  microscope  with  a  power  of  about 
300  diameters.  The  granules  (if  present)  may  then  be  distinctly  seen, 
having  the  shape  peculiar  to  each  variety  of  starch,  and  not  unfrequently 
mixecf  with  oil-globules  and  epithelial  scales  derived  from  the  mucous 
membrane.  By  the  addition  of  iodine-water  their  shape  and  size  will 
be  brought  out  by  the  intensely  blue  colour  which  they  acquire.  " 
fragments  of  an  irregular  shape  indicate  the  presence  of  bread 
engraving,  fig.  165,  represents  two  varieties 
of  starch,  either  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants  :  in  a  the  rounded  granules 
of  wheat-starch  are  represented,  and  in  b  the 
ovoid  granules  of  arrowroot,  these  latter  have 
a  transverse  hilum.  The  micrometrical 
measurement  of  these  granules  show,  for  those 
of  wheat,  which  are  irregularly  spherical, 
diameters  varying  from  l-9000th.  to  l-1125th 
(■00011--00089)  for  an  incb  in  size.  Many 
have  an  average  diameter  of  l-3000th 
(•00033)  of  an  inch.  The  ovoid  granule  of 
arrowroot  is  l-900th  ('OOlll)  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  l-1800th  ("00056)  of  an  inch  in 
width. 

2.  Sugar. — In  one  case  which  the  author 
was  required  to  examine,  the  presence  of  sugar  was  readily  detected  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  In  order 
to  apply  this  test,  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate  should 
be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  cold  concentrated  aqueous  extract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  An  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash  is  then  added, 
and  the  liquid  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  cuprous  oxide  is  immediately 
precipitated  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour.  With  cane  sugar  the  same 
•decomposition  is  effected  very  slowly.  The  formation  of  the  red  oxide  of 
■copper  under  these  circumstances,  proves  that  some  saccharine  substance 
is  present.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  sugar-test,  however,  it 
must  be  remarked  that  starch  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar  by  a  chemical 
action  of  saliva  or  mucus,  so  that  the  test  may  appear  to  indicate  sugar 
in  small  quantity,  when  the  result  may  be  really  due  to  the  presence  of 
■some  converted  starch. 

3.  Milk — This  liquid  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  child  ; 


Granules  of  wheat-  Granules  of  arrow- 
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root. 
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and  may  be  identified  microscopically  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  by  the 
numerous  and  well-defined  oil-globules  which  it  contains.  It  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  human  from  cow's  milk  under  these  cii-cumstances.  In 
both  the  globules,  which  are  spherical  in  all  aspects,  are  remarkable  for 
their  transparency  m  the  centre,  and  their  dark  margins.  They  vary  con- 
siderably m  size.  The  author  found  those  of  the  cow  to  have  by  measure- 
ment the  following  diameters  :— Maximum,  l-2200th  (-00045)  of  an  inch  • 
minimum,  l-18000th  (-00006)  ;  and  medium  size,  1^500th  (-00022)  of  an 
inch.  They  are  distinguished  from  blood-corpuscles  by  their  shape  and 
lustre,  and  from  stai-ch-granules  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  coloured  or 

Fig.  166.  rig.  167. 
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changed  by  iodine-water.  Colostrum  is  the  name  applied  to  the  milk  first 
secreted  after  delivery ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  oil-globules,  numerous 
spherical  granular  bodies  (fig.  167,  h).  When  milk  is  jaresent,  milk  sugar 
is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  appropriate  sugar- 
test  (p.  365).  The  casein,  or  solid  principle  of  milk,  precipitates  cupric 
oxide  from  the  sulphate ;  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  solution  of  potash  the 
oxide  is  redissolved,  forming  a  purple  or  violet-coloured  solution.  It  is 
rapidly  coagulated  by  the  digestive  principle  (pejDsin)  contained  in  the 
gastric  juice,  so  that  the  casein  may  be  found  in  small  soft  masses  adhering 
to  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  should  be  observed  that 
albumen  forms  a  deep  violet-coloured  solution  with  copper  sulphate  and 
potash,  but  the  red  cuprous  oxide  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  unless  sugar 
is  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Epithelial  scales. — The  epithelial  scales  commonly  found  associated 
with  articles  of  food  in  the  stomach  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  ;  they 
are  flat,  oval,  or  rounded,  and  sometimes  polygonal.  They  are  nucleated, 
and  from  their  pavement-like  appearance  they  are  called  '  tessellated.'  In 
fig.  168,  i  (p.  367),  an  epithelial  scale  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  is  reiDresented  magnified  670  diameters.  In  the  long 
axis  it  was  the  l-500th  (-002)  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  shortest  l-900th 
(-0011)  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  central  nucleus  was  l-4000th 
(•00025)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  small  granules  around  it  l-9000th 
(-00011)  of  an  inch.  These  epithelial  scales  are  very  numerous,  much 
intermixed,  and  so  transparent  that  they  are  often  only  distinctly  seen  at 
the  edges,  which  occasionally  are  folded  or  slightly  turned  over. 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned,  other  solids  and  fluids,  such  as  blood 
and  meconium  (the  fiecal  discharges  of  the  foetus)  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  may  arise  whether  their 
presence  indicates  that  the  child  was  fully  born.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  child  might  be  fed  and  exert  a  power  of  swallowing  when  its  head  pro- 
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truded  from  the  outlet,  and  its  body  was  still  in  the  body  of  the  mother. 
Children  have  been  known  to  exert  a  jjower  of  sucking  or  aspiration  under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  this  a  power  of  swallowing  might  be 
exercised.  That  the  starch,  sugar,  or  milk,  &c.,  found  in  the  stomach, 
should  have  been  given  to  a  child  when  its 
body  was  only  half-bom,  is  an  improbable 
hypothesis.    When  the  substances 
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the  stomach  are  not  in  the  form 
but  are  fluids  connected  with  the 
the  mother,  the  case  is  different, 
may  penetrate  into  the  lungs  or 
during  birth,  either  by  aspiration  or  the  act 
of  swallowing:  they  thus  indicate  that  the 
child  was  living,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
show  that  its  body  was  entii-ely  in  the  world 
when  they  were  swallowed. 

5.  Blood. — An  instance  is  related  by 
Doring  in  which  a  spoonful  of  coagulated 
Hood  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-born 
child.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe  were  also  covered  with 
blood.  Doring  inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  child  had  been  born 
aHve  ;  for  the  blood  in  his  opinion  could  have  entered  the  stomach  only  by 
swallowing,  after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  while  it  was  probably  lying- 
with  its  face  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Taken  alone,  however,  such  an  inference 
would  not  be  justifiable  from  the  facts  as  stated.  Blood  might  be  acci- 
dentally drawn  into  the  throat  from  the  dis- 
charges of  the  mother  during  the  passage  of 
the  child's  head  through  the  outlet,  and.  yet 
the  child  may  not  have  been  born  alive. 
The  power  of  swallowing  may  be  exerted  by 
a  child  during  birth  either  before  or  after 
the  act  of  breathing.  This  power  appears  to 
be  exerted  even  by  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Blood  may  be  recognized  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  not  only  by  the  colour  which 
it  imparts  to  the  mucous  liquids  present,  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  as  well  as  by 
other  tests.  The  annexed  illustration  (fig. 
169)  represents  the  blood-corpuscles  as  they 
may  be  seen  under  the  microscope. 

Robinson  has  made  some  researches  on  the  contents  of  the  foetal  stomach 
during  uterine  life.  He  finds  that  the  substances  which  naturally  exist  in 
the  stomach  of  a  foetus  before  birth  are  of  an  albuminous  and  mucous 
nature.  His  observations  were  made  on  the  stomachs  of  two  human 
tcetuses  and  on  those  of  the  calf,  lamb,  and  rabbit.  The  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrived  were :— 1.  That  the  stomach  of  the  foetus  during  the 
latter  penod  of  its  uterine  existence,  invariably  contains  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance,  difiermg  from  the  uterine  liquid  (liquor  amnii),  and  generally  of  a 
nutritious  (?)  nature.  2.  That  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  this 
substance  varies  m  different  animals,  being  in  no  two  species  precisely 
simii^.  ,i  ihat  m  each  foetal  animal  the  contents  of  the  stomach  varies 
ph.Vfl  f°r  P"'^^"'^''^;.?^  earlier  stages  of  its  development  consisting 
aSf    A  ^^Ti  .r^i"'  *°  '^^^'^^  peculiar  matters  are  gradually 

to +•  amnii  continues  to  be  swallowed  by  the  foetus  up 

and  '  ""^^  consequently  after  the  formation  of  these  matters, 

and  their  appearance  in  the  stomach.    5.  That  the  mixture  of  this  more 
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solid  and  nutritious  substance  with  the  liquor  amnii  constitutes  the  material 
submitted  to  the  process  of  chytnification  in  the  foetal  intestines.  He  con- 
siders the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the 
salivary  secretion,  and  that  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  until  after  respira- 
tion has  been  established.  The  medical  jurist  will  perceive,  therefore,  that 
the  discovery  of  farinaceous  food,  milk,  or  sugar  in  the  stomach  will  furnish 
evidence  of  birth,  since  substances  of  this  kind  are  not  found  naturally  in 
this  organ. 

Gosse  states  that  in  the  early  stage  of  uterine  life  the  alimentary  canal 
contains  merely  a  mucous  liquid.  At  the  third  month  there  is  a  more 
copious  secretion :  a  clear  non-albuminous  acid  liquid  is  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  soft  chymous  liquid  is  present  in  the  small  intestines.  Up  to 
the  fifth  month  the  small  intestines  contain  meconium  (infra)  of  a  greyish 
colour.  After  this  period  the  meconium  becomes  gradually  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  it  passes  into  the  large  intestine.  When  the  child  has  attained 
uterine  majority,  the  meconium  in  the  jejunum  is  whitish  ;  in  the  ileum, 
yellow  ;  in  ibhe  cascum,  greenish-yellow  ;  in  the  ascending  colon,  green  with 
less  yellow  ;  and  in  the  rectum  green-black  like  poppy-juice  (hence  the 
name,  from  /x.iyKwv,  '  a  poppy  ') .  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  bile-coloured  granules,  of  epithelium  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  intestines,  of  mucous  matters  probably  derived  fi-om  a  destruction  of  the 
epithelial  cells  and  of  cholesterin  crystals.  Meconium  is  generally  discharged 
from  the  bowels  of  a  child  within  forty-eight  hours  after  birth,  or  at  the 
latest  on  the  third  day.  It  then  appears  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  of  a 
very  dark-green  (almost  black)  colom-,  with  very  little  yellow  colouring- 
matter  in  it.  It  has  no  disagreeable  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-148. 
('  Des  Taches  au  Point  de  vue  Medico-legale,'  1863,  p.  75.) 

6.  Meconium. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  excrementitious  matter  pro- 
duced and  retained  in  the  intestines  during  foetal  life.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  will  thence  arise  whether 
its  presence  there  should  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  entire  live-birth.  It  may 
Toe  discharged  from  the  child  duinng  dehvery,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
difficult  or  protracted  labour.  In  the  act  of  breathing  it  may  enter  the 
throat  with  other  discharges,  and  thus  be  found  in  the  stomach.  That  a 
hreathino-  child  can  thus  swallow  meconium  cannot  be  disputed,  but, 
assumini  that  in  the  body  of  a  child  which  has  not  lived  to  breathe  this 
substance  is  found  in  the  air-passages  and  stomach,  how  is  the  conclusion 
affected?  In  the  following  case  Fleischer  was  requu-ed  to  examine  the 
bodv  of 'a  new-born  child  which  was  said  to  have  been  born  de^ad.  He 
found  meconium  in  the  large  intestines  (the  colon  and  rectum),  and  a 
ereenish-yeUow-coloured  liquid  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  in  the  laryiix, 
windpipe,  and  gullet.  In  the  air-passages  it  was  m  wel  -marked  quantity. 
The  lung^  contlined  no  air,  but  possessed  all  the  usual  fcetal  characters^ 
When  clt  into  pieces  and  placed  on  water,  all  the  pieces  sank.  I*  appe'^red 
that  a  woman  was  present  at  the  birth,  who  observed  that  the  child  did  not 
breathe,  but  was  born  dead.  It  was  not  bathed  or  washed,  and  no  air  was 
blown  ikto  its  lungs.  From  the  general  appearance  ^^^^  l^P^^^^^^^,^,  f 
liquid  found  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  Fleischer  had  no  doubt  that 

was  meconium  from  the  intestines  of  the  chdd.  It  could  not  Have  loeen 
swallowed  after  the  child  was  born,  but  must  have  been  accidentally  drawn 
X  tHhroat  by  efforts  to  breathe  during  birth.  Some  of  the  meconium 
had  probably  been  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  the  child  during^  labom, 

Sisra  :r -tut  is!^^^:    .  ^  Z  S 
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TCasonable  explanation.  (Casper's  '  Vicrteljahrsscliv.'  1863,  1,  97;  also 
for  another  case,  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  116.) 

The  presence  of  fluids,  therefore — such  as  hloocl,  meconium,  or  the  watery 
discharges  attending  delivery — in  the  stomach  and  air-passages  of  a  new- 
born child,  does  not  prove  live-birth,  but  merely  indicates  the  existence  of 
some  livino"  actions  in  the  child  at  or  abont  the  time  of  its  birth.  In  one 
case  a  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child  while  sitting  over  a  slop- 
pail  of  dirty  water.  On  examining  the  body,  it  was  obvious  that  it  had  not 
breathed.    There  was  no  air  in  the  lungs,  but  a  rig.  j^o. 

quantity  of  dirty  water  like  that  in  the  pail  was 
found  in  the  stomach.  This  could  have  entered 
the  organ  only  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  and,  in 
Ramsbotham's  opinion,  the  child  had  swallowed 
the  liquid  under  some  foetal  attempts  to  breathe. 
The  coroner  who  held  the  inquest  directed  the 
jury  that  the  child  was  born  dead  ;  but  most 
physiologists  will  consider  that  the  power  of 
swallowing  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  dead  child ; 
and  as  its  body  must  have  been  entirely  delivered 
in  order  to  have  fallen  into  the  liquid,  there  was 
proof  that  it  had  been  born  living,  and  that  in 
this  instance  it  had  died  after  it  was  entirely 
bom,  by  the  prevention  of  the  act  of  breathing. 
(See  '  Live-bii-th,'  pp.  204,  335.) 

The  meconium  may  be  generally  recog'nized 
by  its  dirty-green  colour  and  general  appearance, 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  offensive  odour, 
which  it  does  not  acquire  until  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day  from  birth,  when  it  becomes  mixed 
with  feculent  matter.  Its  microscopical  cha- 
racters are  represented  in  the  engi-aving,  fig.  170 

is  sometimes  associated  with  vernix  caseosa,  and  hairs  derived  from  th& 
skin.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,1,  p.  591;  and  1861,  2,  p.  117:  see 
also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  p.  445.) 

But  little  need  be  said  on  its  chemical  properties  ;  still,  as  the  detection 
of  stams  of  meconium  on  clothing  may  occasionally  form  a  part  of  the 
medical  evidence,  a  few  observations  are  here  required.  The  stains  which, 
it  produces  are  of  a  brownish-green  colour,  very  difficult  to  remove  by 
washing.  They  stiffen  the  stuff,  and  are  usually  slightly  raised  above  the 
surface  without  always  penetrating  it.  Meconium  forms  with  water  a 
greenish-coloured  hquid,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  boiling  heat  does  not 
attect  the  solution.  Nitric  acid,  and  also  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  yield 
with  it  the  green  and  red-coloured  compounds  which  they  produce  with 
bile     Cholesterin  may  be  separated  from  it  by  hot  ether. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  stains  produced  by  the  fceces  of  a 
child  which  has  survived  birth,  that  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  retain 
a  Clark-green  or  greenish-yellow  colour.    On  the  seventh  day  after  birth 
they  generally  acquire  a  bright-yellow  colour,  like  that  of  the  yolk  of 

tSe  C  th!;it?st:kM'''  '™  "  ''-'^  '''''''' 

cons^dp.pr'"'!i?^  meconium  on  the  clothing  of  a  child  has  been 

sXtnr;     f  .if  ^^'^^^^^  l-^^gS'  to  furnish 

chUd  ?i  J^l  f  1    1^  1850,  the  body  of  a 

space  in  Z  ™^^ified,  was  found  concealed  in  a  hollow 

aCar  nt  V  hi?  H  ^     f  ^'^"^  ^^'^        '''^^      tbe  body,  it  had 

apparently  been  there  for  a  considerable  time.    Bcrgeret  found  it  to 
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have  tlie_  clmracters  of  a  mature  female  child.  It  was  wrapped  in 
linen,  Avliicli  was  marked  by  two  kinds  of  stains,  some  of  a  deep-green 
almost  black  (meconium),  and  others  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  (blood). 
The  internal  organs  bad  been  comjoletely  destroyed,  chiefly  by  larva?  of 
insects,  of  which  many  of  the  dried  chrysalis- cases  were  found.  The  skin 
was  dried  to  a  parchment  condition.  Was  this  child  born  alive  ?  As  the 
lungs  were  destroyed,  Bergeret  directed  his  attention  to  the  meconium- 
stains  on  the  linen  ;  and  he  concluded  from  these  that,  had  the  child  died 
before  or  during  labour,  the  greater  part  of  the  meconium  would  have  been 
discharged  before  birth.  Assuming  that  a  quantity  of  it  still  remained  in 
the  bowels,  this  could  not  have  been  discharged  from  them,  as  a  I'esult  of 
vital  contractility  after  death.  Further,  the  portion  of  linen  around  the 
nates  of  the  child  was  not  stained,  hence  there  had  been  no  discharge  post 
mortem,  after  the  dead  body  had  been  placed  in  the  chimney — leading 
thei'efore  to  the  conclusion  that  the  linen  had  been  stained  by  the  natural 
discharge  from  a  child  born  living,  and  previous  to  the  disposal  of  its  body. 
Bergeret  also  inferred,  from  the  large  quantity  of  meconium,  that  it  had 
been  discharged  during  a  state  of  severe  suffering  resulting  from  a  violent 
death.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  p.  442.)  He  gave  his  opinion — 1.  That  this 
mummy-child  was  mature  ;  2.  That  it  was  born  alive,  and  that  it  died 
from  violence  soon  after  its  birth ;  and,  3.  That  its  death  probably  took 
place  about  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  body.  The  latter  con- 
clusion was  based  on  entomology,  i.e.  on  the  condition  of  the  chrysalis-cases 
and  the  larvae  of  the  musca  carnaria  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  The 
facts  were  such  that,  in  Bergeret's  opinion,  a  shorter  period  than  two  years 
would  not  account  for  the  state  in  which  the  insects  were  discovered.  A 
woman  who  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  delivei'ed  of  a  child,  was  tried  upon 
this  evidence,  before  the  Jura  Court  of  Assizes,  on  a  charge  of  child-murder. 
The  jury  acquitted  her.  There  was  no  evidence  of  live-birth,  for  the  stains 
of  meconium  on  the  linen  might  be  accounted  for  irrespective  of  this  theory. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  murder,  for  all  the  facts  admitted  of  an  explana- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  the  child  had  been  either  still-born,  or,  if  born 
living,  that  it  had  died  from  natural  causes  soon  after  its  birth,  and  that 
its  body  had  been  concealed  in  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 

7.  Foreign  substances  in  the  aiT-])assages  and  stomach. — Maschka  met 
with  the  following  case  : — A  woman  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child, 
which  she  alleged  was  born  dead,  but  she  did  not  produce  its  body  until 
after  the  lapse  of  foui'teen  days,  Avhen  it  was  found  in  such  a  state  of 
putrefaction  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  live-birth  was  obtained  from 
the  lungs.  These  organs,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  liver,  contained  small 
bladders  of  air  from  putrefaction  and  floated  oh  water.  On  slight  com- 
pression, the  lungs  sank.  The  air-passages,  gullet,,  and  stomach  contained 
sand  and  excrementitious  matter,  which  was  pressed  out  of  them  on  a 
section  being  made.  The  air-passages  were  so  blocked  up  as  to  furnish  a 
sufiicient  cause  for  the  prevention  of  breathing  and  for  death  fi-om  suffoca- 
tion. The  woman,  when  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child,  confessed 
that  she  was  suddenly  delivered  while  having,  as  she  supposed,  an  evacua- 
tion that  she  fainted,  and  that  when  she  recovered,  she  found  she  had  been 

delivered  of  a  child,  which  had  fallen  into  the  privy  and  was  dead.  The 
medical  evidence  Avas  in  accordance  with  this  condition  of  the  body. 
Maschka  concluded  that  the  child  had  come  living  into  the  world,  and  had 
died  from  suffocation.  He  drcAv  this  inference  from  the  discovery  of  ex- 
crement and  sand  in  the  air-tubes,  lungs,  and  stomach.  He  considered, 
from  the  appearances,  that  in  the  aspiratory  effort  to  breathe  (a  living 
action)  the  child  had  drawn  these  substances  into  the  lungs,  and  further, 
that  they  could  have  found  their  way  into  the  stomach  only  by  the  act  ot 
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swallowing.  These  actions  could  not  have  taken  place  until  after  bii'th, 
and  in  his  judgment  they  clearly  proved  that  the  child  had  come  living  from 
the  body  of  the  mother.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  p.  37.) 

The  inference  of  live-birth  in  this  case  was  based  on  good  physiological 
grounds.  The  discovery  of  foreign  substances,  which  from  their  nature 
could  not  have  entered  the  body  during  delivery,  is  a  good  proof  of  entire 
live-birth ;  but  we  ought  to  be  well  assured  that  such  substances  could  not 
have  accidentally  found  their  way  into  the  body  after  birth.  Thus  it 
might  be  suggested  in  defence  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  stomach 
and  lungs  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  if  the  body  is  immersed  in  liquid.  It 
vnll  be  for  the  examiner  to  determine,  by  a  proper  examination  at  the 
time,  how  far  this  can  explain  the  facts.  The  discovery  of  excrementitious 
mattei-  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was 
a  proof  that  the  child  had  exerted  the  living  acts  of  swallowing  and 
aspiration. 

Maschka  gives  another  case  somewhat  similar  in  its  details  (op.  cit. 
p.  40).  The  body  of  the  child,  which  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a  privy,  was 
putrefied,  but  the  lungs  had  not  undergone  putrefaction.  Both  feet  were 
wanting  and  the  bones  of  .the  legs  were  exposed,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
the  soft  parts.  There  were  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  head, 
neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  body.  About  six:  inches  of  the  navel-string  were 
attached  to  the  abdomen,  and  this  had  not  been  lacerated  but  sharply 
cut  tlirough.  This  observation  was  of  importance,  for  it  proved  that  the 
woman  had  not  been  accidentally  delivered  while  sitting  in  the  privy,  or 

the  cord  would  have  been  found  lacerated.    The  main  questions  were  

Did  this  child  come  into  the  world  living,  and  was  its  death  attri- 
butable to  violent  or  accidental  causes?    Grains  of  sand  and  particles 
of  coal  were  found  upon  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces,  larynx,  windpipe 
and  its  ramifications,  as  well  as  in  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  the  mucous 
membrane  in  these  parts  being  of  a  brownish-red  colour.    The  luno-s 
were  placed  backwards  in  the  chest,  the  sharp  edges  reclinino-  on  the 
sides  of  the  pericardium ;  they  had  a  blueish-brown  colour  behind  but 
ihey  were  of  a  light  red  with  stellated  patches  of  redness  in  front 
Ihe  substance  of  the  organs  was  not  putrefied,  it  was  elastic  when  pressed 
and  crepitated  on  being  cut.     They  contained  a  moderate  amount  of 
blood.    Both  lungs  floated  on  water  entire  and  divided.    The  stomach 
contained  an  offensive  dark-coloured  fluid,  mixed  with  grains  of  sand 
pieces  of  coal   and  other  foreign  matters.    The  conclusions  drawn  Avere 
that  this  child  was  mature  that  it  had  been  born  alive,  the  navel-string 
designedly  cut,  and  its  body  afterwards  thrown  into  the  place  where  it 
j^as  found,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.    The  inference  of  the  child 
hTbl^T  .^'?™  f  on  the  justifiable  grounds  that  there 

had  been  incipient  breathing  or  attempts  at  breathing^^  This  was  proved 

passages      Th    '  1  ^^^^f-^S-  -bstance^s  found  in  tL  Iii' 

passages.  There  had  also  been  the  power  of  swallowino-  the  samP 
substances  having  been  found  in  the  stomach.     For  howe;ei  shoTa 

s^^z:^^'^^:''::'  i'^..^™  ^^^^  ^^^^^  anrh^r  bitted 

thepitrtL^Tbi^at^^^^^^^^      °'  '^'^  ^'^^^^-^^  *°  -cl 

fordg^  meters  can  1^^^^^^^^         '°  ^1 ^^^^^^^^        lungs  so  that 

to  ^pp^:^r.^z:r^Snt        ----  — ^« 

child  fst7:tZel7''  'P,t'''-'^'       ^''^  '-^^'^'^^  t^-t  when  a 
by  the  feet,  and  there  are  full  marks  of  respiration  in  the 
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lungs,  the  mode  of  birth  Avill  at  once  establish  that  the  body  must  have 
been  entirely  in  the  world  in  order  that  the  breathing  should  have  taken 
place.  Herapath  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  head  under  these  circumstances  is  born  instantaneously,  and  that  the 
child  cannot  breathe  until  the  head  is  released  from  the  outlet.  Before 
such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  there  should  be  clear  evidence  that  the 
child  was  actually  born  by  the  feet.  Herapath  has  published  a  report  of 
the  case  on  which  his  opinion  was  requested,  as  well  as  the  grounds  on 
which  he  Avould  rely  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  child  had  been  born  by  the 
feet.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May  15,  1859.) 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  the  various  signs  of  live-birth 
above  described  are  weak,  and  of  purely  accidental  occurrence.  If  a  child 
is  destroyed  either  during  bii'th,  or  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  there 
will  be  no  medical  evidence  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  its  destruction 
took  place ;  the  external  and  internal  appearances  presented  by  the  body 
would  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  of  child-murder,  a  child  is  actually  destroyed  either 
during  birth,  or  more  probably  immediately  afterwards  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
characters  above  described  can  rarely  be  available  in  practice.  If  any  ex- 
ception be  made,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of 
marks  of  violence  ;  but  the  presence  of  these  depends  on  mere  accident. 
Hence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  although  medical  evidence  can 
generally  show,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  a  child  has  breathed,  it 
can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  prove,  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  that  its  life 
certainly  continued  after  its  birth.  We  could  only  venture  upon  this 
inference  when  the  signs  of  breathing  were  full  and  complete,  or  when  some 
article  of  food  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The  inference  which  we  may 
draw  from  these  observations  is,  that  if  positive  proof  of  entire  live-lirtli  he 
in  all  cases  rigorously  demanded  of  medical  Avitnesses  on  trials  for  child- 
mxirder,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  conviction  for  the  crime  should  take 
place,  except  where  a  confession  was  made  by  the  accused,  or  a  murder 
was  actually  perpetrated  before  eye-witnesses.  The  numerous  acquittals 
that  take  place  on  trials  for  this  crime,  in  face  of  the  strongest  medical 
evidence  of  murderous  violence  inflicted  on  the  body  of  the  child,  bear  out 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  A  child  is  proved  to  have  lived  and 
breathed,  but  the  medical  evidence  fails  to  show  that  the  living  and  breath- 
ing took  place  or  continued  after  its  entire  delivery.  (See  'Prov.  Jour.' 
Ap.  2,  1851,  p.  182.)  ^     ^         .  ^1 

Conclusions.— ll^xe  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  trom  the 
facts  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  question  whether 
a  child  has  or  has  not  been  horn  alive,  are  as  follows  : —  •  i     i  i. 

1  That  if  the  lungs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended  with  air  by  the  act 
of  breathing,  this  afiords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  child  has  been  horn 
alive,  since  breathing  during  birth  is  in  general  only  partial  and  imperfect. 

2  That  the  presence  of  marks  of  severe  violence  on  various  parts  ot  tne 
body,  if  possessing  vital  characters,  renders  it  probable  that  the  child  was 
entirely  born  alive  when  the  violence  was  inflicted. 

3  That  certain  changes  in  the  umbiHcal  vessels,  and  the  separation  by- 
a  vital  process  and  cicatrization  of  the  umbilical  cord,  as  well  as  a  general 
neeling- or  scaling-ofE  of  the  cuticle,  indicate  hve-birth.         ^    »     .     .  _ 

4  That  the  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines  and  of  iirme  from 
the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  born  alive,  since 
these  Hqtiids  may  be  discharged  during  the  act  of  birth. 

5  That  the  open  or  contracted  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  ducti  s 
arteriosus  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  born  alive.  These 
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-parts  may  become  closed  and  contracted  hefore  birth,  and  therefore  be  found 
closed  in  a  child  born  dead ;  or  they  may  remain  open  after  birth  in  a  child 
born  living,  even  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  respiration. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  farinaceous  or  other  food  in  the  stomach,  or  of 
foreign  substances  swallowed,  proves  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  born 
alive. 

7.  That  the  presence  of  blood,  meconium,  vernix  caseosa,  or  the  dis- 
•  charges  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a 
'.child  was  bom  alive. 

8.  That,  irrespective  of  the  above  conclusions,  there  is  no  certain 
medical  sign  which  indicates  that  a  child,  that  has  died  at  or  about  the  time 
^f  birth,  has  been  entirely  born  alive. 


CHAPTER  80. 

EULES  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  PERIOD  OF  SURVIVORSHIP  IN  CHILDREN  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  BORN  ALIVE— APPEARANCES  INDICATIVE  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING 
LIVED  TWENTr-FOUR  HOURS— FROM  TWO  TO  THREE  DATS— PROM  THREE  TO 
FOUR  DATS— FROM  FOUR  TO  SIlS  DATS— PROM  SIX  TO  TWELVE  DATS— UN- 
CERTAINTT  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  PERIOD  WHICH  HAS  ELAPSED 
SINCE  THE  DEATH  OP  A  CHILD— PROCESS  OF  PUTREFACTION  IN  THE  BODIES 
OF  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN — EXAMINATION  OP  BONES. 

If  we  suppose  it  has  been  established  that  a  child  not  only  lived  but  was 
actually  born  alive,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  lived  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  days  after  it  was  born.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  necessary  m  order  to  connect  the  deceased  child  with  the  supposed 
J;  I  T""  remarked  that  scarcely  any  appreciable  changes  take 
tZl  n  Z  ^^"^'Ver^^^^es  in  the  body  of  a  living  child  until  after  the 

lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  these  changes  may  he  considerably  alf ected 
by  Its  degree  of  maturity,  healthiness,  and  vigourf  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances  observable  in  the  body  of  TchUd 
that  has  survived  its  birth  for  the  undermentioned  periods--^ 
hirth  %Z  fmS/r  f  f  i«  firm  and  less  red  than  soon  after 

sur^voiS Tor  arrfn^l  '^if'^'t'^.  ^"^h  air,  although" in  a  case  of 
theT^  Lei.rdrthLfT"%*^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^""^  in 
when  the  e  orlan   nr«  fnll       f  ^^^V^T'  ^«  remembered  that 

the  child  has  p?obabir.uf-^  ^''^ distended,  the  inference  is  that 
position  is  noralwS  ~f  ^T''  '  ^°^^^^r««  °^  V^o- 

when  the  lungs  conto  a  7^.  1    ^'Tf^  ^^'^""'^^  r^P°r*^«^^  ^^^^ 

I  so 
les. 

tween  the  lig°aturelnd  the  a kiomen^' 


cuticle  sretteTat!elrf  c^^^^^^  ^  y^''<^-'^^  the 

in  scales.  (CerS  vol  T  '  '.^io%'''mF  ^^^^"^^  separation 
ciry  betweenSh7?gtVetJuL  ^^'^^"^^^^  ^« 

is  an  iZlS\ZtllTof'f'  ^^^^  yellow,  and  there 

abdomen.    ThrumbilS  on  J  "  ^^'^  ^"^^^  °±         ^^'^^^  ^^^^ 

transparent,  and Tw  ted     tV'        ^.^'^^^^ish-red  colour,  flattened,  semi- 
'  ^^^^  ^^1^       contact  with  the  dried  portion 
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presents  a  ring  of  vascularity  or  redness,  gi-adually  shaded  oft"  towards  tlie 
abdomen.  G-eogliegan  met  with  this  appearance  in  two  cases  of  still-born 
children,  and  the  author  saw  it  in  four  cases  in  which  the  children  were 
born  dead.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Ap.  1842.)  The  colon  is  free  from  any 
traces  of  green  mucosity. 

4.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day. — The  cuticle  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  is  found  separating  in  the  form  of  minute  scales  or  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  umbilical  cord  sepai-ates  fi'om  the  abdomen  usually  about  the  fifth  day, 
but  sometimes  not  until  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  day.  The  membranous 
covering's  become  first  detached,  then  the  arteries,  and  afterwards  the 
veins.  If  the  umbilical  aperture  is  cicatrized  and  healed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  child  has  lived  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  after  birth.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  may  be  found  contracted  both  in  length  and  diameter ;  the 
foramen  ovale  may  be  also  partly  closed. 

5.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tivelfth  day. — The  cuticle  will  be  found  separat- 
ing from  the  skin  of  the  limbs.  If  the  umbilical  cord  Avas  small,  cicatriza- 
tion will  have  taken  place  before  the  tenth  day  after  birth ;  if  large,  a 
sero-purulent  discharge  will  sometimes  continue  to  escape  from  it  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days.  The  ductus  arteriosus  is  said  to  become  entirely 
closed  during  this  period ;  but  this  statement  is  open  to  exceptions,  which 
have  been  elsewhere  pointed  out  (ante,  p.  358).  The  body  rapidly  increases 
in  size  and  Aveight  A^dien  the  child  has  enjoyed  active  existence. 

On  the  Avbole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  signs  of  survivorship  for  short 
periods  after  birth  are  not  very  distinct.  There  is  commonly  no  diflficulty 
in  determining  the  fact  after  the  second  day.  The  changes  stated  to  take 
place  in  the  umbilical  cord  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
observed  in  the  dead  as  well  as  in  the  living  child,  and  the  other  changes 
occur  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  period.  These  are,  however, 
the  principal  facts  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  on  such  a  subject  can 
be  based;  and  it  is  in  some  respects  fortunate  that  great  precision  in 
assigning  the  time  of  survivorship  is  not  demanded  of  medical  witnesses. 
(See  Elsiisser  in  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  220  ;  '  Ueber 
die  Neugebor.') 

It  is  expected  that  a  medical  man  will  be  able  to  distinguish  betAveen  a 
new-born  child  and  one  which  has  been  born  for  several  days,  and 
evidence  on  this  subject  is  occasionally  required  in  reference  to  suppo- 
sititious children.  (See  p.  230,  ante.)  Those  who  attempt  a  fraud  of  this 
kind  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  substitute  a  child  two  or  three  days 
old  for  one  just  born.  A  medical  man  called  in  to  a  woman  after  an 
alleged  delivery  in  the  presence  of  a  nurse  (perhaps  an  accomplice)  is 
bound  to  exercise  great  caution.  In  the  event  of  litigation  at  a  subsequent 
date,  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  inform  a  Court  of  the  condition  of  the 
child  Avhen  first  seen  by  him  and  of  the  probable  date  of  its  birth.  He  will 
not  be  allowed  to  throw  the  blame  of  a  mistake  upon  others.  The  tem- 
porary success  or  the  failure  in  perpetrating  a  fraud  of  this  kind  will 
depend  upon  his  observation  of  the  facts. 

.  Putrefaction  in  the  lody  of  a  neiv-horn  child.— A  practitioner  may  be 
further  required  to  state  ho^u  long  ajjeriod  has  elapsed  since  the  deaf li,  of  a 
child.  The  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  derived  from  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  child  during  life,  while,  in  relation  to  the 
present  inquiry,  we  must  look  to  those  which  occur  in  the  body  after  deatli. 
Lin  other  words,  to  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction.  Before  this  pro- 
cess sets  in,  however,  there  are  certain  changes  connected  with  the  cooling 
of  the  body  and  the  production  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles  which  l^ave  been 
elsewhere  described  (vol.  1 ,  pp.  46-61) .  Fro^  its  bj-";"  -ass  the  body 
of  a  new-born  child  will  cool  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an  adult.whcn 
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exposed  undei-  similar  circumstances.  Rigidity  may  also  take  place  quickly, 
and  qnickly  disappear.  When  the  body  presents  no  sign  of  putrefaction 
externally — no  greenness  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen — these  early  post- 
mortem changes  are  the  only  data  on  which  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based. 
-  From  the  observations  of  Orfila,  it  would  appear  that  the  body  of  an  infant 
putrefies  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an  adult.  ('  Traite  des  Exhumations.') 
In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  influence  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  free  access  of  air  (see 
vol.  1,  p.  98).  If  the  body  has  been  sunk  in  water,  putrefaction  takes  place 
more  slowly  than  usual,  and  the  process  is  slower  in  running  than  in  stag- 
nant water.  When  the  body  is  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  so  as  to  be 
at  the  same  time  exposed  to  air,  then  putrefaction  takes  place  very  rapidly : 
and  this  also  happens  when  the  body,  after  removal  from  water,  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Putrefaction  is  retarded  when  the 
body  has  been  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  box  or  coffin,  unless  the  process 
had  commenced  prior  to  interment.  When  it  has  been  cut  up  and  mangled- 
before  being  thus  disposed  of,  putrefaction  takes  place  with  much  greater 
rapidity.    (E,eg.  v.  Bailton,  Stafford  Wint.  Ass.  1844.) 

pne  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction  is  a  desquamation  or  peeling  off  of  the 
cuticle ;  but  in  drawing  an  inference  from  this  appearance  only,  a  medical 
jurist  may  be  misled.  Read  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  of  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle  in  a  living  new-born  child.  The  woman  was  prematurely 
confined,  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  child 
when  born  were  denuded  of  cuticle,  which  hung  from  them  in  shreds.  The 
child  was  apparently  at  the  eighth  month,  and  lived  twenty-four  hours 
('  Amer.  Joiir.  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  1861,  p.  583.)  This,  at  any  rate,  shows  that 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new-born  child  is  not  always  a  sign  that  it 
has  been  dead  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  All  the  other  signs  indica- 
tive of  putrefaction  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  absent,  and  from  this  fact  a 
medical  jurist  would  be  able  to  draw  a  clear  distinction. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  body  of  a  child  has  been  long  buried  in  the 
earth,  the  bones  only  may  be  producible.  The  questions  that  would  be 
likely  to  arise  here  would  be :— 1.  Whether  the  bones  were  those  of  a  new- 
born  child  or  of  one  that  had  survived  its  birth  for  some  weeks  or  months. 
Ihere  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  first  question 
Csee  vol  I  p.  147)  and  the  answer  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  charge 
of  infanticide  Behm  records  a  case  of  this  kind.  He  concluded,  from  his 
examination,  that  the  chi  d,  whose  bones  were  submitted  to  him,  had  lived 

venrTo.^  1  "^T^^  'f^fl}^^^\^  *hat  they  had  been  buried  for  fifty 
jears  or  longer.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.' 1868  1  p  55  ) 

Cond^mons.-The  general  conclusions  respecting  siirvivorship  are  :- 
be  L^r^l  f^^^.^^^^h  a  new-born  child  has  survived  bVth  cannot 

be  determined  by  any  certain  sign  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
Chan  J,  tV  1  y  1      1^'"''^        inference  may  be  dra.vn  fi^om  certain 
extSlv  ani  •        P        P™gre««ively  in  the  skin  and  umbilical  cord 
of  irann.;       ?     ^-    '"''^'^  ?^  mspection  ;  that  these  changes  allow  only 
Of  an  approximate  opinion  within  the  first  five  or  six  days.  ^ 

foramen  olle%Xe  nT.or';  f  ^^«*,"^-rteriosus,  and  the  closure  of  the 

as  to  render  it  dfffic.ST.  "'^tur-aUhanges  at  such  uncertain  intervals 
these  parts  *°  ^  '^^^^      stxrvivorship  from  the  state  of 

born,'cI^L*lfermined^i'^l       ^^^P^^*^.  tbe  child  died  after  it  was 

the  body  compared  T^^^^^  observing  the  degree  of  putrefaction  in 

which  it\as™erexrstl  ^^i^*^^^^^^^^^'  ^^^^^^J^  and  other  conditions  to 
cia  Decn  exposed,    (bee  Putrefaction,  vol.  1,  p.  91.) 
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CHAPTER  81. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN — PROPORTION  OP  CHILDREN  BORN  DEAD 
• — NATURAL  CAUSES  OP  DEATH — A  PROTRACTED  DELIVERY — DEBILITY — BLEEDING 
FROM  LACERATION  OF  THE  NATEL-STRING — COMPRESSION  OP  THE  NAVEL-STRINC 

 MALFORMATION — DESTRUCTION  OP  MONSTROUS  BIRTHS — DEATH  FROM  SPASM 

OF  THE  LARYNX — FROM  CONGENITAL  DISEASE. 

Causes  of  death  in  new-horn  children. — The  next  important  question  in  a 
case  of  infanticide,  and  that  upon  which  a  charge  of  murder  essentially 
rests,  is, — what  was  the  cause  of  death? — 1.  It  is  admitted  that  a  child 
may  die  during  birth  or  afterwards.  2.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  may  die 
from  natural  or  violent  causes.  The  violent  causes  may  have  originated  in 
accident  or  in  criminal  design.  The  last  condition  only  involves  the  corpus 
delicti  of  child-murder.  If  death  has  clearly  proceeded  from  natural 
causes,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  settle  whether  the  cause  operated  during 
or  after  birth. 

Proportion  of  children  lorn  dead. — It  is  well  known  that  of  children  born 
under  ordinary  cii'cumstances,  a  great  number  die  from  natural  causes 
either  during,  or  soon  after  birth ;  and  in  eveiy  case  of  child-murder, 
death  will  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  some  cause  of  this  kind,  until 
the  contrary  appears  from  the  evidence.  This  throws  the  onus  of  proof 
entirely  on  the  prosecution.  Many  children  die  before  performing  the  act 
of  respiration  ;  and  thus  a  large  number  come  into  the  world  dead  or  still- 
born. The  proportion  of  still-horn  among  legitimate  children,  as  it  is 
derived  from  statistical  tables  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and  em- 
bracing not  fewer  than  eight  millions  of  births,  varies  from  one  in  eighteen 
to  one  in  twenty  of  all  births.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  7,  p.  235.) 
Lever  found  that,  among  three  thousand  births,  one  child  in  eighteen  was 
born  dead.  In  immature  and  illegitimate  children,  the  proportionate 
mortality  is  much  greater, — probably  about  one  in  eight  or  ten.  In 
Gottingen  the  deaths  were  found  to  amount  to  one  in  seven,  and  in  Berlin 
to  one  in  ten.  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  36,  p.  172.)  Males  are 
more  frequently  born  dead  than  females,  in  the  ratio  of  140  :  100, — while 
the  males  to  females  born,  has  only  a  ratio  of  106  :  100.  (Simpson,  '  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1844,  p.  395.)  The  facts  collected  by  Ealk  lead 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  1855,  out  of  12,689  births,  11,995  were  born 
living  and  694  dead,  which  would  represent  seventeen  born  living  to  one 
dead.  In  1859,  out  of  65,931  there  were  62,620  living  to  3411  dead,  a 
proportion  of  eighteen  living  to  one  dead.  From  1856  to  1865  it  was 
observed  that  out  of  100  born  dead  in  Berlin  there  were  56  males  to  44 
females.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1869,  1,  6.)  Lowndes  has  added 
much  to  the  statistics  of  still-births.  (' Obstet.  Trans.'  1873,  vol.  14, 
p.  283.)  The  preponderance  of  still-births  among  males  is  ascribed  to 
the  large  size  of  the  head,  and  the  injury  thus  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
brain  during  delivery.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1865,  2,  pp.  218,  225.)  Still-births 
are  much  more  frequent  in  first  than  in  after  pregnancies.  These  tacts 
should  be  born  in  mind,  when  we  are  estimating  the  probability  of  the 
cause  of  death  being  natural.  Children  are  much  more  frequently  born 
dead  among  primiparous  than  among  multiparous  women.  ('Ann.  d  Hyg. 
1865  2  p.  443.)  According  to  Lawrence's  observations,  the  proportion  ot 
deaths  of  children  born  is  1  to  11  among  the  primiparous  and  1  to  SV^ 
IToZ  the  multiparous.  ('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  March,  1863,  p.  815.)  In 
most  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  the  woman  is  primiparous,  and  the  cliiia 
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is  illegitimate.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  non-i-egistration  of  the 
births  of  children  born  dead  leads  to  many  children  being  disposed  of  as 
still-born,  which  have  reallj  come  living  into  the  world,  but  have  soon  died 
from  neglect,  exposui'e,  or  violence. 

Should  breathing  be  established  by  the  protrustion  of  the  child's  head 
from  the  outlet,  or  dui-ing  the  birth  of  the  body,  the  chances  of  death  from 
natural  causes  are  considerably  diminished.    Nevertheless,  as  W.  Hunter 
long  ago  suggested,  a  child  may  breathe  and  die.    Thus,  according  to  this 
author, — 'If  the  child  makes  but  one  gasp  and  instantly  dies,  the  lungs 
■will  swim  in  water  as  readily  as  if  it  had  breathed  longer  and  had  then 
been  strangled.'    In  general,  it  would  require  more  than  one  gasp  to  cause 
the  lungs  to  swim  readily  in  water ;  but  waiving  this  point,  the  real 
question  is, — If  the  child  breathed  after  birth,  what  could  have  caused  its 
death  ?    The  number  of  gasps  which  a  child  may  make,  or  which  may  be 
required  for  the  lungs  to  swim  in  water,  is  of  no  moment :  the  point  to 
be  considered  is,  whether  its  death  was  due  to  causes  of  an  accidental 
or  criminal  nature.     So  again  observes  Hunter:  'We  frequently  see 
■childi-en  born,  who,  from  circumstances  in  their  constitution  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  labour,  are  but  barely  alive,  and  after  breathing  a  minute  or 
two,  or  an  hour  or  two,  die  in  spite  of  all  our  attention.    And  why  may 
not  this  misfortune  happen  to  a  woman  who  is  brought  to  bed  by  herself  ?  ' 
(Up.  cit.)    The  substance  of  this  remark  is,  that  many  children  may  die 
naturally  after  having  been  born  alive  ;  and  in  Hunter's  time,  these 
cases  were  not  perhaps  sufficiently  attended  to.    In  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, the  case  IS  different:  a  charge  of  child-murder  is  seldom  raised 
except  m  those  instances  where  there  are  the  most  obvious  marks  of  severe 
and  mortal  injuries  on  the  body  of  a  child.    Among  the  natural  causes  of 
the  death  of  a  child  may  be  enumerated  the  following  — 
..2'/  P'y^r'''^''^  delivery -The  death  of  a  child  may  proceed,  in  this 
case,  from  injury  suffei-ed  by  the  head  during  the  violent  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  or  from  interruption  to  the  cii^culation  in  the  umbilical  cord 
^t'dTfi;  established     A  child,  especially  if  feeble  and  delicate, 

may  die  from  exhaustion  under  these  circumstances.    This  cause  of  death" 
may  be  suspected  when  a  sero-sanguinolent  tumour  (called  LMa  7«t,t 
<.r  caput  succedaneum)  is  found  on  the  head  of  a  child,  LdCe  S  3 
of  \t3S  ■-"^'  --g-ted  Ite  of  tt  vet et 

cLroborXth^  v^Vw    t  f"-    '^^.^^^^^y  Pelvis  of  the  woman  might 

Cdy  of  tt  ohiM  SI'S      t?"'  "f";       ™  '^^''^  °'  violence  V  t/e 


rom 


period,'^nStTu^r^^^^^^^  f^^^  prematurely  or  at  the  full 

This  i^  observed  amontt,w  '   Tnf  *°  ^  feebleness  of  system, 

dwelt  on  by  W  X2r  S^^^ '^^f '  ^"^^^  ^  es/eoMly 
several  hoSs  Wth W  f^.W      '^i'^'^'^'^  existence  for 

These  case^Say  S  r  ef^^^^^^^  "^^^  ^om  mere  weakness, 

the  general  wa/t  of  devefo'men^^       '"^^"'^^'^  ^^^J 
^osntfuoZ^^^^^^^^^  -^^el.stnn,.-A  child  may  die  from 

accidental  ruMure  of  the  un^hfl  t'''  f Pfation  of  the  placenta  or  an 
«aid  the  loss  oVblood  is  not  l^P^^^^^^^^  "'''^  ^^'^  ^^^^er  case  it  is 

established;  but  in  tances  a  «  /  fT-^  ^^^^  ^^^^  breathing  has  been 
Weeding  under  theTcTcumsto^?"'*^''  x^^'  7^^^^^  "^"^^^^^^  have  died  from 
p.  200.  also  1840, 1,  p.  sTandt^t  .^S^t^^^'^i, 
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Bleedang  from  the  cord  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at  various  periods 
atter  birth,  and  has  led  to  the  death  of  the  child.  ('Edin.  Month.  Jour!' 
July  1847,  p.  70.)  Death  from  bleeding  may  be  commonly  recognized  bv 
the  blanched  appearance  of  the  body  and  a  want  of  blood  in  the  internal 
organs.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cord  was  ruptured 
close  to  the  abdomen  without  causing  the  death  of  the  child.  It  was 
formerly  a  debated  question  Avhether,  in  the  event  of  the  umbilical  cord 
being  left  untied  after  cutting  or  laceration,  such  a  degree  of  hremorrhage 
could  in  any  instance  occur  as  would  prove  fatal  to  a  child.  The  cases 
above  referred  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  question.  Bleeding 
IS  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  when  the  cord  is  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument 
than  when  it  is  lacerated ;  and  its  dangerous  effects  on  a  child  are  likely  to 
be  great  in  proportion  as  the  division  is  made  near  to  the  navel.  It  has. 
been  improperly  described  as  a  case  of  infanticide  by  omission,  when  a  self- 
delivered  woman  neglects  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  cord  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  because,  it  is  said,  she  ought  to  know  the  necessity  for  this  in 
order  to  prevent  the  child  dying  from  hemorrhage.  Such  a  view  assumes 
not  only  malice  against  the  accused,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  her  distress 
and  pain  she  must  necessarily  possess  the  knowledge  and  bodily  capacity 
of  an  accoucheur- — a  doctrine  wholly  repugnant  to  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity.  This  question  was,  however,  raised  in  the  case  of  the  Qtieen  v. 
Dash,  Aug.  1842.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  instance  that  the  child  had 
bi'eathed,  and  that  its  death  had  been  caused  by  bleeding  from  the  lacerated 
umbilical  cord.  The  medical  witness  admitted  that  the  cord  might  have 
been  torn  through  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  child  during  labour  ;  and  the 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  necessity,  or  not  have  had  the  power  to  tie  it.  The  cord, 
especially  when  short,  may  become  accidentally  ruptured  during  delivery. 
A  child  was  born  alive  after  a  strong  pain ;  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  cord  was  torn  through  at  about  an  inch  from  the  abdomen. 
On  measuring  the  cord  it  was  found  to  be  only  f otir  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  ('  Med.  Times,'  July  24,  1847,  p.  433.)  In  another  case  there  was 
no  rupture  but  great  pain  caused  to  the  woman  during  delivery ;  and  the 
cord  was  only  five  inches  long.    ('Lancet,'  July  11,  1846.) 

Bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  navel-string  may  prove  fatal  several 
days  after  birth,  even  when  a  child  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the 
navel-string  has  separated  by  the  natural  pi-ocess.  Willing  has  reported  a 
case  of  this  kind,  in  Avhich,  in  spite  of  every  application,  the  child  died  from 
loss  of  blood  six  days  after  the  cord  had  separated.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  March  25,  1854,  p.  287.)  The  impossibility  of  arresting  the  bleeding 
in  this  case  appeared  to  depend  upon  a  great  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  and  a  consequent  want  of  tendency  to  coagulation. 

4.  Compression  of  the  navel-string. — When  a  child  is  bom  by  the  feet  or 
buttocks,  the  cord  may  be  so  compressed  under  strong  uterine  contraction 
that  the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  will  be  arrested,  and  the 
latter  will  die.  The  same  fatal  compression  may  follow  when,  during 
delivery,  the  cord  becomes  twisted  round  the  neck.  A  child  has  been 
known  to  die  under  these  circumstances  before  parturition,  the  cord  having 
become  twisted  round  its  neck  in  the  uterus.  ('  Med-  Graz.'  Oct.  1840,. 
p.  122.)  Other  cases  from  this  cause,  during  delivery,  Avill  be  found  in 
the  same  journal.  (Vol.  19,  pp.  232,  233.)  On  these  occasions  the  child 
is  sometirnes  described  to  have  died  from  strangulation,  but  it  is  evident 
that  before  the  establishment  of  respiration  such  a  form  of  expression  is 
improper.  It  is  said  that  there  are  few  or  no  appearances  indicative  of  the 
cause  of  death.  There  may  be  lividity  about  the  head  and  face,  Avith_  a 
mark  or  furrow  on  the  neck,  and  congestion  of  the  brain  internally  :  it  is,. 
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liowever,  proper  to  state  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is  always  more  congested 
than  that  of  an  adult.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the 
body  in  these  cases  would  show  that,  as  in  foetal  animals,  so  m  the  human 
fcetus  nressure  on  the  navel-string  during  parturition  produces  asphyxia 
in  the'  foetus  Avith  the  result  that  Tardieu's  ecchymotic  spots  are  developed 
on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  the  thymtis  gland,  the  heart  and  pericardium 
&c  The  editor  recently  (1882)  examined  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  child 
which  died  during  parturition,  the  navel-string  being  prolapsed,  m  which 
these  ecchymotic  spots  were  exquisitely  developed. 

There  is  a  singular  cause  of  death  m  reference  to  the  umbihcal  cord 
which  must  here  be  noticed.  It  is  well  known  to  accoucheurs  that  knots 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  cord.  The  body  of  the  child  in  its  movements 
in  utero  may  occasionally  pass  through  a  loop  of  the  cord,  forming  a  knot 
which  may  be  tightened  by  its  further  movements,  or  remain  loose  until 
delivery.  Lee  observes  that  the  foetus  thereby  unconsciously  commits 
suicide  by  compressing  the  vessels  and  arresting  all  circulation  between  it 
and  the  placenta.  The  foetus  may  perish  before  birth,  or  it  may  die  from, 
the  compression  naturally  produced  by  a  protracted  labour.  ^  Such  an 
accident  may  occur  by  the  foetus  passing  through  a  loop  while  its  head  is 
passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  u.terus,  so  as  to  form  a  knot  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  body  passes  into  the  world.  Whether  the  child  had 
breathed  effectively  or  not  it  might  die  by  fatal  compression  of  the  cord 
before  its  birth  was  completed.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Read,  Avith 
a  variety  of  illustrations  of  umbilical  knots,  in  the  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.' 
Oct.  1861,  p.  381.)  The  cause  of  death  would  always  be  apparent  if  the 
cord  could  be  obtained  for  examination.  The  cord  may  be  the  means  of 
producing  other  marks  of  injury  on  the  body  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  Avhich, 
however,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  in  the  extra- 
uterine state.  The  occasional  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  fcetus  has 
been  produced  by  a  tightly  constricted  cord.  Montgomery  has  directed 
attention  to  this  subject.  Beatty  describes  the  case  of  a  foetus  in  the  fourth 
month,  round  the  left  arm  of  which  there  was  a  deep  groove  approximating 
to  a  complete  separation  of  the  limb.  A  coil  of  the  cord  was  in  this  groove 
at  the  time  of  expulsion,  and  if  continued  it  AA^ouid  have  completed  the 
amputation  of  the  arm.    ('  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.'  Jan.  1,  1846.) 

5.  Malformation.  Monstrosity. — A  child  may  be  so  constituted  as  to 
live  in  the  womb,  btit  to  die  Avhen  born,  from  deficiency  or  defect  of  certain 
organs  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  extra-uterine  life  as  it  is  manifested 
by  respiration  and  an  altered  circulation  of  the  blood.  Thus  the  absence 
of  some  vital  organ  such  as  the  brain,  would  at  once  account  for  a  child 
dying  either  during  delivery  or  soon  after  its  birth.  Two  cases  are  reported, 
in  one  of  Avhich  the  child  died  from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  the  gullet — 
the  pharynx  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac  ;  in  the  other,  the  duodenum  was 
obliterated  for  more  than  an  inch,  and  this  had  occasioned  the  child's 
death.  _  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  542.)  In  a  third  a  child  was  suffocated  by 
retraction  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  OAving  to  defect  of  the  frfenum. 
('  North.  Jour.  Med.'  March,  1849,  p.  278.)  An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  has  occasionally  led  to  the  death  of  a  new-born  child  by  suffocation. 
('  Bdin.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1847,  p.  64.)  The  non-establishment  of  respi- 
ration sometimes  arises  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  the  child  being  filled 
Avith  mucus.  Obstruction  of  the  air-passages  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death 
among  still-born  children. 

-^^^  "''^ri^ties  of  malformation  are  very  numerous,  but  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  are  such  as  to  account  for  death. 
Persons  are  not  allowed  to  destroy  monstrous  births  ;  and  the  presence 
ot  marks  of  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  It 
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IS  the  more  necessaiy  to  make  this  statement,  as  there  is  an  idea  amons  the 
vulgar  that  it  is  not  illegal  to  destroy  a  monstrous  birth.  A  lady  was 
delivered  ol  a  most  hideous  dicephalous  (two-headed)  monster  At  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  friends,  the  nurse  destroyed  it.  The  question 
was— Was  this  woman  guilty  of  child-murder  ?  The  only  case  in  reference 
to  this  point  which  is  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers,  is  that  of  two 
women,  who  were  tried  at  the  York  Assizes  in  1812,  for  drowning  a  child 
which  was  bom  with  some  malformation  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  likely  that  it  could  not  survive  many  hours.  It  did  not 
appear  that  there  had  been  any  concealment  on  the  "part  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  act.  (Paris  and  Ponblanque' 
•  Med.  Jurispr.'  vol.  1,  p.  228.)  The  fact  that  the  offspring  is  not  likely  to 
live  more  than  a  few  hours  does  not  justify  the  act  of  one  who  prematurely 
•destroys  it.  '' 

6.  Spasm  of  the  Larynx.— Atelectasis,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  explained, 
implies  simply  an  unexpanded  state  of  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  it  is  com- 
plete, in  others  partial.  (See  fig.  153,  p.  332.)  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
.as  a  diseased  condition,  as  the  body  of  the  child  may  be  otherwise  healthy : 
the  lungs  themselves  are  in  a  normal  state,  and  they  can  be  easily  expanded 
by  the  artificial  introduction  of  air,  or  by  other  remedial  measures  when 
assistance  is  at  hand.  This  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  generally 
due  to  debility  in  the  child,  and  is  especially  a  cause  of  death  in  weakly  or 
immature  children.  But  strong  and  healthy  children  may  die  from  non- 
inflation  of  the  lungs.  They  are  born  with  uterine  life,  and  on  coming 
into  the  world  make  attempts  at  inspiration,  but  as  Braxton  Hicks  has 
pointed  out,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  larpix  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  the 
air  is  unable  to  enter — the  child  dies,  and  on  inspection  no  air  being  found 
in  the  lungs,  the  child  is  wrongly  pronounced  to  have  been  born  dead. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  476.)  A  careful  inspection  of  the  fauces  may 
show  the  presence  of  mucus  or  meconium,  or  a  condition  of  the  epiglottis, 
which  may  account  for  non-respiration.  Hicks  has  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion seen  the  new-born  child  make  these  inspiratory  efforts,  and  by  lifting 
the  epiglottis  has  given  free  passage  to  the  air,  and  the  child  has  been 
.saved.    (See  p.  335,  ante.) 

7.  Congenital  diseases.^lt  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  a  child  may 
be  born  labouring  under  such  a  degree  of  congenital  disease  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  living.  The  discovery  of  any  of  the  foetal  organs  merely  in  a 
morbid  condition  amounts  to  nothing  unless  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  child's  death.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  obscure  affections,  particularly  of  the  brain,  which  are 
liable  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  child  without  leaving  any  well-mai'ked  changes 
in  the  dead  body.  According  to  Burgess,  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  are  the 
•usual  causes  of  death  among  new-born  children,  the  latter  the  more 
common.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  492  ;  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1843, 
p.  67.)  Probably  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view  ;  because,  by  indirectly  affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration,  they  render  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  live,  or  to  survive  its 
birth  for  a  long  period.  The  diseases  in  the  foetal  state  are  principally 
.congestion,  hepatization,  tubercle,  scirrhus,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs — the 
existence  of  any  of  Avhich  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  They  render  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  heavier  than  watei-,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  ac- 
quiring that  buoyancy  which  in  a  healthy  state  they  are  known  to  possess. 
It  is  not  common  to  find  the  lungs  diseased  throughout — a  portion  may 
be  sufficiently  healthy  to  allow  of  a  partial  performance  of  i-espiration. 

Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  preced- 
.ing  remarks : — 
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1.  That  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  Avlien  im- 
mature, are  born  dead  from  natural  causes. 

2.  That  a  child  may  die  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 

labour.  .„  .  . 

3.  That  if  a  child  is  prematurely  born,  or  if  it  is  small  and  weak  even 
at  the  natural  period,  it  may  die  from  mere  debility  or  want  of  power  in  the 
constitution  either  to  commence  or  to  continue  the  act  of  respiration. 

4.  A  child  may  die  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  accidental  rupture  of 
the  cord  during  delivery:  it  may  even  die  from  this  cause  after  it  has 
breathed. 

5.  That  fatal  bleeding  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  cord  has  been 
cut  close  to  the  abdomen  than  when  it  has  been  lacerated  or  cut  at  a 
distance  from  the  navel. 

6.  That  a  division  of  the  cord,  whether  by  rupture  or  incision,  without 
ligature,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal  to  a  healthy  mature  child. 

7.  That  a  child  may  die  from  accidental  compression  of  the  cord  during 
delivery — the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  being  thereby 
arrested  before  or  after  breathing. 

8.  That  death  may  speedily  follow  birth  from  some  malformation  or 
defect  or  deficiency  of  important  organs. 

9.  That  a  child  may  die  from  congenital  disease  affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration  or  the  air-passages. 


CHAPTER  82. 

VIOLENT  CAUSES  OP  DEATH — FORMS  OF  VIOLENT  DEATH  UNATTENDED  WITH  MAEKS 

OF  EXTERNAL  VIOLENCE — SUFFOCATION  DROWNING  IN  THE  SOIL  OF  PRIVIES 

— POWER  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND  EXERTION  IN  WOMEN  AFTER  DELIVERY — DEATH 
OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  COLD  AND  EXPOSURE — STARVATION — DEATH  FROM  IM- 
MATURITY IN  CASES  OF  ABORTION. 

Violent  causes  of  death.— In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  those 
modes  of  death  which  are  totally  independent  of  the  existence  of  congenital 
disease  or  other  natural  causes.  A  medical  jurist  should  remember  that 
there  are  certain  forms  of  child-murder  which  are  not  necessarily  attended 
with  appearances  indicative  of  violence  ;  these  are  suffocation,  drownino- 
exposure  to  cold,  and  starvation.  (See  a  paper  on  the  violent  causes  of 
death  m  new-born  children,  by  Casper,  in  his  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1863, 
vol.  2,  p.  1.)  ' 

1.  SUFFOCATION. 

This  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  new-born  children.  A  wet  cloth 
may  be  placed  over  the  child's  mouth,  or  thrust  into  this  cavity,  eithei^ 
during  birth  or  afterwards,  and  before  or  after  the  performance  of  respira- 
T\n  1  ^'^^y'  ^^^^^       *erm  suffocation  be  strictly  applied, 

ii.  cniicl  may  be  thus  destroyed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  closely  com- 
pressed  under  the  bed-clothes  after  delivery,  or  by  its  head  being  thrust 
mto  straw,  feathers  dust,  ashes,  and  similar  substances.  The  appearances 
,r,W  J  ""'^^  ■  t^"""  sufficient  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  death, 
Hv id  tvTl.    f  7i!  ^''^  employed.    There  is  commonly  merely 

carefnTpir     V  ^"""'l  ^^^^^^  '^'^^^  congestion  of  the  kings.  A 

siTbsttr™'"         V  '-^^^d  throat  should  be  made,  as  foreign 

evideuoo  n/Ti,  '"""l™.^^  tWs  situation,  affording  circumstantfal 

evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  suffocation  has  taken  place.  Thus 
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■wood,  straw,  featliers,  dust,  tow,  or  a  liai-d  plug  of  linen  may  be,  and  in 
some  cases  have  been,  found  blocking  up  tlie  mouth  and  fauces,  drawn  into 
these  parts  by  aspiration  when  the  moath  of  a  child  has  been  covered  with 
such  substances.  (See  Smothering,  ante,  p.  91.)  If  a  child  has  lived 
sufficiently  long  to  be  fed,  it  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  by  the  entrance 
of  portions  of  food  into  the  windpipe  and  air-passages.  The  following  case 
in  reference  to  a  child  which  survived  its  birth  thirty  days,  will  throw  a 
light  upon  this  accidental  cause  of  death  : — An  infant,  thirty  days  old,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  ;  the  mother,  a  married  woman,  stated  that  the  child 
was  healthy,  and  was  put  to  bed  after  having  sucked  well  at  7  p.m.  the 
previous  evening ;  also  once  in  the  night  about  2  a.m.  On  awaking  at 
4.30  A.M.  she  found  the  child  dead.  It  was  lying  on  her  right  side — the 
farthest  side  from  the  father,  and  on  its  own  left  side  looking  to-ss^ards  its 
mother.  When  seen  by  Ross  it  was  on  its  back ;  the  hands  were 
clenched,  the  lips  blue  and  pouting,  and  the  tongue  thrust  out  a  little  way 
between  them.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  or  of  flattening  of  the 
features.  The  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with 
blood.  The  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  curdled  milk.  On  opening 
the  larynx  a  small  quantity  of  the  curd  of  milk  was  found  resting  on  the 
vocal  chords  of  the  larynx  and  lining  the  upper  two  or  three  rings  of  the 
windpipe,  thus  completely  blocking  up  the  tube,  which  in  calibre  Avas  not 
larger  than  a  goosequill.  It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  day  the  child 
had  frequently  thrown  up  its  milk  ;  it  had  probably  vomited  it  in  the  night 
while  its  face  was  turned  towards  the  pillow,  and  had  hy  aspiration  drawn 
a  portion  of  the  curd  of  milk  into  the  air-passages,  and  thus  caused  death 
by  suffocation.  An  infant  of  this  age  would  not  have  the  power  to  relieve 
itself  in  such  a  position. 

A  new-born  child  may  be  suffocated  by  having  its  head  held  over 
noxious  vapours  such  as  the  exhalations  of  a  privy  or  of  burning  sulphur ; 
and  other  poisonous  vapours,  e.g.  chloroform,  may  be  used  by  a  criminal 
without  leaving  any  traces  u.pon  the  body — except,  possibly,  that  which 
may  depend  upon  their  peculiar  odour.  There  are  few  of  these  cases  of 
suffocation  in  which  a  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  could  be  given, 
unless  some  circumstantial  evidence  were  produced,  and  the  witness  were 
allowed  to  say  whether  the  alleged  facts  were  or  were  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  death.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  vol.  I,  p.  621.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  even  clearly  proved  that  death  has  been 
caused  by  suffocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may  be  acci- 
dentally suffocated,  and  the  crime  of  murder  falsely  imputed.  Duncan, 
quoting  the  observations  of  Buhl,  states  that  obstruction  of  the  air-passages 
by  mucus  and  other  matters  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  new-born 
childi-en.  Among  twenty-seven  childi-en  dying  in  labour  or  shortly  after 
birth,  eleven  were  destroyed  by  obstruction  of  the  aii'-passages  with  foreign 
matters,  or  presented  this  condition.  Eight  were  born  dead,  and  of  those 
which  were  alive  at  birth,  none  survived  the  first  day.  In  ten  of  the  cases 
the  obstruction  was  produced  by  a  greenish  or  greenish-brown  slimy  mass 
(meconium  and  mucus)  filling  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  In  two  of  the 
cases,  in  which  the  child  died  during  delivery,  aii'  was  found  in  the  lungs, 
sind  in  only  one  of  these  the  air  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respn-ation 
durino-  bii-th.  ('Edin.  Month.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  1863,  p.  924;  also  'Med. 
Times"  and  Gaz.'  1861,  2,  p.  117.)  In  Hicks's  case  (p.  335,  ante)  the 
base  of  the  tongue  in  a  new-born  child  was  so  dr&mx  down  by  spasmodic 
action  as  to  close  the  glottis  by  pressing  backwards  the  epiglottis,  ihe 
child  was  saved  by  raising  the  epiglottis,  when  air  rushed  m,  and  breatn- 
ine  was  established ;  but  many  children  must  be  born  under  similar  con- 
ditions when  no  assistance  is  at  hand.    Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  rarely 
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give  rise  to  charges  of  cliilcl-murcler,  as  no  air  is  found  in  the  lungs  and 
there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.    A  child  might  be  killed 
during  delivery  by  pressure  applied  to  the  chest ;  this  might  be  such  as 
not  to  produce  any  indication  of  violence.    If  the  child  had  not  breathed, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  show  the  mode  of  death  ;  but  if  air  had  entered 
■  the  lungs,  then  the  usual  appearances  would  be  found  in  these  organs 
(p.  322,  ante).   In  dealing  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  child  with  its  head  born,  but  detained  in  the  outlet  by  the  size  of  its 
shoulders,  might  die  fi'om  pressure  exerted  on  the  chest  by  the  vagina.  It 
might  have  bi-eathed,  but  be  born  dead  with  the  marks  of  suffocation  about 
it.    There  is  another  accidental  cause  of  the  death  of  a  new-born  child 
during  deliverj^.    The  membranes  or  caul  may  be  carried  forward  over  the 
head  and  face,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  mechanically  prevented.   If  no 
assistance  is  at  hand,  the  child,  although  born  living,  will  die  soon  after 
birth  in  consequence  of  the  lorevention  of  respiration.    If,  when  the  dead 
body  is  found,  the  membranes  are  no  longer  there,  the  cause  of  the  preven- 
tion of  respiration  would  not  be  apparent.     The  child,  although  born 
living,  would  probably  be  pronounced  to  have  been  born  dead.    (See  case, 
'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  1,  p.  126.)    The  delivery  of  a  child  with 
a  mask  or  caul  around  its  head  is  not  an  unfi-equent  occurrence.  In 
1862  a  mature  and  healthy  child  so  born  was  allowisd  to  perish  by  those 
who  had  access  to  it.    The  caul  was  simply  not  removed,  so  that  breath- 
ing could  not  be  set  up.     The  lungs  contained  no  aii\     There  was 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  lividity  of  the  body,  but  no  mark  of  violence. 
There  was  some  evidence  that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  the  prevention  of  respiration  by  omission  to  do  that 
which  was  necessary.    As  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  child  had 
liot  breathed,  the  Coroner  held  that  it  had  never  had  any  (legal)  existence, 
and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  further  investigation.    W.  Hunter,' 
Avho.was  well  aware  of  the  risk  to  which  a  woman  might  be  thus  exposed' 
observes  in  relation  to  this  state  of  things  :— '  When  a  woman  is  delivered 
by  herself,  a  strong  child  may  be  born  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very 
few  minutes  for  want  of  breath,  either  by  being  on  its  face  in  a  pool  formed 
by  the  natural  discharges,  or  upon  wet  clothes  ;  or  by  the  wet  thincrs  over 
It  collapsing  and  excluding  air,  or  drawn  close  to  its  mouth  and  nose  by 
the  suction  of  breathing.    An  unhappy  woman  delivered  by  herself,  dis- 
tracted in  her  mmd  and  exhausted  in  her  body,  will  not  have  streno-th  or 
recollection  enough  to  fly  instantly  to  the  relief  of  her  child.'    (Op  cit 
p.  rf50    It  may  be  added  that  a  primiparous  female  may  faint  or  become 
•wholly  unconscious  of  her  situation ;  or,  if  conscious,  she  may  be  ignorant 
wi+ln^  fT'"'^^      i^movmg  the  child ;  and  thus  it  may  be  suffocated 
1,  r^''^  intentionally  accessory  to  its  death.     In  such 

Tpf '  «touId  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or,  if 

?ead  Iv' '.7  "Ir^^      °^  '"^^.^  ^^^^  ^  situation  ll  to'be 

ViT:?  f^P^'?^'  supposition  of  an  accidental  origin.    (See  case 

Horn  s  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  2,  p  123 )  ^        ^  ' 

are  W  InvV'  Tf^  destroyed  by  suffocation.    If  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
aSh  l^i^        ^  '  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^vrapped  in 

or  auv  otff^^^.'^"'^^^  on  without  this  being  indicated  by  convulsions 

^av  list  in  T  t  (see  p.  91,  ante).     A  suspicion  of  murder 

Sw-  '  ^^^«e^ce  of  marks  of  violence  with  an 

ira^ctureror  rntsion^^^^^^^  tbe  body  is  found  maltreated,  with  severe 
^eck  ;  concealed  n  a  fen?hfl'^'"'  ^"•'^^  ^^^^"^^  strangulation  on  the 
kindof  ^^"^       P^'^^-y;  np  and  burnt.  This 

Molcnce  may  excite  a  suspicion  of  murder  and  lead  to  the  belief 
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that  the  allegation  of  death  from  accidental  suffocation  is  a  mere  pretence. 
But  unless  the  case  is  of  a  glaring  nature,  the  violence  is  considered  to 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  rather  of  aiding  delivei-y  or  concealing 
the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  destroying  it.  In  the  present  day  these  cases 
of  death  from  accidental  suffocation,  when  properly  investigated,  can  never 
involve  an  innocent  woman  in  a  charge  of  murder,  although  the  facts  may 
show  in  many  instances  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  really  due  to  great 
imprudence,  gross  neglect,  or  culpable  indifference  on  her  part.  Thus  a 
woman  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  her  delivery  is  impend- 
ing, is  secretly  delivered  at  night.  The  child  is  born  under  the  bedclothes  ; 
no  effort  is  made  to  remove  it,  and  it  necessarily  dies  from  suffocation.  In 
some  cases  of  this  kind  a  woman,  as  Hunter  suggests,  may  be  unable  to 
make  the  necessaiy  exertion  to  uncover  the  head  of  the  child  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  breathe.  In  others,  however,  there  is  no  desire  to  save  life  and 
the  child  is  found  dead.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Dohrn,  in  which 
he  was  able  to  show  that  the  child  had  breathed  and  had  probably  come 
into  the  world  alive,  but  had  died  from  wilful  neglect.  The  w^oman  was 
conscious  of  her  delivery,  but  asserted  that  the  child  showed  no  sign  of  life 
after  bii-th.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  p.  84.)  Dohrn's  report 
furnishes  a  model  for  the  investigation  of  cases  of  this  kind.  Such  a 
case  may  not  be  considered  as  murder,  but  it  involves  something  more 
than  a  mere  '  concealment  of  birth.'  If  there  is  a  real  intention  to 
suppress  infanticide,  a  case  like  this  should  be  treated  as  manslaiighter. 
Some  of  our  judges  have  already  taken  the  course  of  directing  the  jury 
to  find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  when  there  was  proof  from  the  general 
evidence  of  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indiffei'ence  to  the  life  of  her 
child  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 

The  following  case  {Hecj.  v.  Mortiboijs,  1841)  will  show  that  in  this 
country,  even  when  the  evidence  is  very  strong  against  a  pei'son,  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  most  favourably  interpreted  towards  the  accused.  In 
this  instance  it  was  proved  that  the  body  of  the  child  was  discovered, 
lying  on  its  abdomen,  in  a  box  containing  wool,  with  its  face  raised  and 
its  mouth  open.  A  red  worsted  comforter  had  been  passed  twice  round 
the  neck,  and  was  tied  a  second  time  in  a  single  knot_  over  the  chin.  In 
the  mouth,  which  was  open,  was  found  a  small  quantity  of  fine  flocks  of 
•wool.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive, 
the  left  lung  being  fully  inflated.  The  brain  was  congested.  There  was 
no  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the  neck,  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally. Death  was  refen-ed  to  obstructed  respii^ation  (suffocation),  caused 
partly  by  the  ligature  and  partly  by  the  wool  in  the  mouth  ;  but  the  latter 
■was  considered  to  be  the  more  active  cause.  In  the  defence  it  was  urged 
that  the  ligature  could  not  have  produced  strangulation,  because  the  com- 
forter was  tied  upon  the  chin;  that  the  medical  evidence  showed  the  wool  m 
the  month  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  and  this  was  probably 
taken  into  the  mouth  by  the  chUd  itself  in  the  instinctive  act  of  breathing, 
and  not  put  there  by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  suffocation.  The 
child  had  probably  been  placed  carelessly  on  a  quantity  of  wool,  into  whicli 
it  had  sunk  by  its  own  weight,  and  this  had  caused  its  death.  The  judgo 
in  charging  the  jury  said,  that  had  the  prisoner  intended  to  choke  the 
child  with  the  wool,  she  would  have  inserted  enough  to  fill  its  mouth,  ihe 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  this  case,  admitting  that  the  evidence  did  not 
bear  out  the  charge  of  murder,  still  it  is  clear  that  death  was  caused  by  tlie 
child  being  placed  on  its  face,  with  a  ligature  round  the  neck,  m  a  close 
box  filled  with  wool.  A  new-born  infant  could  no  more  breathe  m  sucb  a 
position  than  if  the  wool  had  been  directly  thrust  into  its  mouth.  Admit- 
ting the  facts  to  have  been  as  represented,  there  appears  to  have  been  m 
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this  case  something  more  than  an  accident ;  foi-  the  prisoner  must  have 
known  that  her  infant  was  not  likely  to  live  long  under  such  circumstances, 
and  had  the  child  been  a  week  or  a  month  old,  she  would  probably  have 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter  or  murder. 

A  case  of  alleged  child-murder  by  suffocation  was  i-eporfced  by  Easton. 
'  (Cormack's  '  Edin.  Jour.'  Feb.  1845.)  The  child  in  this  case  was  suffocated 
by  a  quantity  of  mud  having  been  forced  into  its  mouth  and  throat ;  its 
pi-esence  in  the  gullet  was  incompatible  with  its  having  entered  by  gravi- 
tation. In  the  case  of  Macintyre  (Glasgow  Aut.  Circ.  1829),  several 
small  pieces  of  straw  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  child,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  were  in  the  bed  where  the  birth  took  place.  In 
another  case  it  was  found  that  a  mass  of  dough,  or  bread-pulp,  had  been 
forcibly  impacted  in  the  throat  and  laiynx  of  the  child  ;  it  was  found  to  be 
accurately  moulded  to  the  parts.  ('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  521.) 
In  one  instance  a  plug  of  flax  was  discovered  in  the  mouth.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1863,  2,  p.  395.) 

Any  foreign  substance  found  in  the  air-passages  should  be  most  care- 
fully examined.  Dohrn  gives  a  caution  in  this  respect  from  a  case  which 
fell  under  his  notice.  The  body  of  a  new-born  child  was  found  in  a 
marshy  soil,  and  from  an  examination  it  was  stated  that  it  had  breathed, 
had  died  from  suffocation,  and  had  been  buried  where  the  body  was  found! 
This  opinion  was  chiefly  based  on  the  discovery  of  a  dark-coloured  substance 
in  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  passages,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  earth 
fi'om  the  marsh  in  which  the  body  was  buried.  The  woman  who  gave  birth 
to  the  child  said  she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  over  a  tub,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  privy,  that  the  child  fell  into  the  excrementitious  fluid,  and 
that  she  afterwards  removed  the  body  and  buried  it  in  the  place  where  it 
was  discovered.  Her  story  was  corroborated  by  a  subsequent  examination 
made  by  Dohrn ;  for  he  found  that  the  dark  substance  present  in  the  air- 
passages  and  in  the  gullet  was  not  part  of  the  earthy  soil  in  which  the 
body  had  been  buried,  but  dried  fascal  matter.  This  discovery  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  substance  exonerated  the  woman  from  the  chars-e  of  murdpr 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2,  p.  98.) 

Post-mortem  appearances.— Th.ese  are  fully  described,  in  reference  to 
adults,  at  page  85,  ante;  and  they  are  similar  in  new-born  children  pro- 
vided respiration  has  been  fully  performed.  Tardieu  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  discovery  of  subpleural  or  punctiform  ecchymoses  on  the 
lungs  of  children:  he  has  also  noticed  small  effusions  of  blood  on  the 
surface  and  m  the  substance  of  the  thymus  gland.  ('  Ann  d'Hyg  '  1855 
2,  p.  8/9.)  If  the  lungs  float  on  water,  as  the  result  of  breathing;  then  the 
appearances  described  will  be  met  with;  but  in  three  instances  Tardieu 
met  with  siniilar  appearances  in  children  whose  lungs  had  not  received  air, 
and  ^^^f/^^«^.Pl^«ed  on  water.  They  were  children  prematurely  born 
fn  +h?^  prevented  full  vital  development.    One  born 

n  the  Hospital  of  Riboisiere  uttered  several  cries,  but,  in  spite  of  this  the 
lungs  6ontained  no  air.  The  subpleural  ecchymoses  met  ^th  in  cMdJeu 
W>,  ^"^«T?^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^'ibed  by  Tardieu  to  the  efforts  made  to 
breathe  af  er  birth  (loc.  cit.).  They  are,  however,  perhaps  mTe  common^^^ 
Tourbv  •^'^^-^P^^^-^io- by  obstructions  to  the'foetal  cbcXion  SXht 
about  by  pressure  on  the  umbiHcal  cord,  and  consequent  asphvxia  The 
editor  has  seen  them  produced  in  such  a  case  to  a  marked  degree 

VOL  n  '   ^  '^'''^  froi^^  congenital  weakness. 

2  c 
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Sr  '"'^^^^y^^'^  removed  for  the  s^ke  of  experiments,  presented  on 

wh^^i;     r  or  twenty  of  those  small  subpleural^ecrymoses 

^.'nh  n^  o    ^"         '        ^^^-^    ^^^'^•■'^  remark  that  those  who  find 

ca^ft  ousi?ffnT"''  r  °^  children  must  therefore  he 

SomP  oLl  ^  f  ^  Vrooi  of  death  from  suffocation 

airLe^mTfrq^"^-'?^^^  ^^^'^  post-mortem  appearance  have 

also  been  made  by  Ssabmski.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1867,  2, p.  146.)  He 
states  that  m  many  experiments  on  the  suffocation  of  animals  the  ecchv- 

bloodlZ'^n  r?^^    T.f  "''Y  *^^^"ks  that  an  anaemic  or 

bloodless  condition  of  the  spleen  is  more  frequently  found  (op.  cit.  p.  159)  • 
but  this  state  of  the  spleen  has  not  been  met  with  by  other  ob^erveii'. 
Congestion  of  the  luugs,  although  a  common  appearance,  is  not  always 
seen  m  death  from  suffocation  (page  93,  ante).  Partial  emphysema  of  these 
organs  has  been  occasionally  observed. 

At  page  91  aiife  some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  suffocation  of 
new-born  children,  by  thrusting  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth  A 
servant  gu4  had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  This  child  was  found 
alive  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  privy,  and  it  lived  a  few 
minutes  after  the  discovery.  Its  jaw  was  broken,  its  cheek  torn,  and  the 
mouth  contained  ashes,  some  of  which  were  found  in  the  back  part  of  the 
■  1  ^^^^  blanched,  and  there  had  evidently  been  a  great  loss 
of  blood  from  the  wounds  and  the  torn  umbiHcal  cord.  There  was  no 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  nor  any  subpleural  ecchymoses.  The  liniuo- 
membrane  of  the  trachea  was  stained  with  ashes,  and  a  small  cinder  was 
found  m  the  left  branches. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  question  respecting  live-birth,  as  the  child 
Avas  living  when  found,  but  what  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  was  this 
accidental  or  the  result  of  violence  wilfully  applied  after  birth  ?  In  the 
opinion  of  Moore,  the  mouth  of  the  child  had  been  forcibly  torn  open 
and  filled  with  ashes  in  order  to  suffocate  it.  These  ashes  must  have  been 
drawn  by  aspiration  into  the  air-passages,  and  death  was  caused  partly  by 
suffocation  and  partly  by  hfBmorrhage  from  the  wounds,  the  child's  body 
being  bloodless.  The  condition  of  the  lungs  was  not  inconsistent  with 
death  from  suffocation.  For  some  remarks  on  death  from  suffocation  in 
child-murder,  with  reports  of  cases,  see  a  paper  by  Severin  Causse,  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  pp.  122,  443. 

2.  DROWNING. 

The  fact  of  drowning  cannot  be  verified  by  any  appearances  in  the 
body  of  a  child  which  has  oiot  breathed.  Thus,  if  a  woman  caused  herself 
to  be  delivered  in  a  bath,  and  the  child  was  forcibly  retained  under  water 
(a  case  which  is  said  to  have  occurred),  it  would  of  course  die;  but  no 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  death  would  be  found  in  the  body.  For  cases  in 
which  a  child  Avas  thus  destroyed,  probably,  hov^'ever,  through  accidental 
circumstances,  see  Cormack's  'Edin.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796;  also  'Dub. 
Med.  Press,'  March  4,  1864,  p.  135.  After  respii^ation,  the  signs  of 
drowning  Avill  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  adult.  (See  p.  10, 
ante.)  The  main  question  for  a  witness  to  decide  will  be,  whether  the  child 
was  put  into  the  water,  or  the  vessel  containing  Avater,  living  or  dead. 
Infanticide  by  droAvning  is  by  no  means  common ;  the  child  is  generally 
suffocated,  strangled,  or  destroyed  in  other  ways,  and  its  body  is  then 
thrown  into  water  in  order  to  conceal  tlie  real  manner  of  its  death.  The 
discovery  of  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  in  Avater,  must  not  allow  a  Avitness 
to  be  thrown  off  his  guard :  although  a  A^erdict  of  '  found  droA\Ticd  '  is  so 
commonly  returned  in  these  cases.  The  body  should  be  carefully  inspected. 
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m  order  to  determine  what  was  really  tlie  cause  of  death.  All  marks  of 
•  1  P  mi  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  died  by  drowning,  should  be 
IfnW  +n  Imve  resulted  from  accidental  causes.  The  throat  and  air-passages 
Sould  be  ZtiiSar  y  examined.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Schraube 
i  v^^f  ekarfrom  the^state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but 
no  -^vaterN^s  found  in  the  lungs  or  stomach.  There  was  a  furrow  or 
depression  around  the  neck,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
n  H<^iture  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  this  child  had  been 
strano-led,  and  its  body  thrown  into  Avater  after  death.  (Horn's 'Viertel- 
iahrsschr  '  1867  1,  p.  302.)  The  reporter  gave  his  opinion  from  the  facts  that 
thechildhadlived,  chiefly  owing  to  tli^  state  of  the  lungs 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ivhole  ot  the  body  of  a  child  should  be  sub- 
mero-ed  in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  drowning :  the  mere  immer- 
sion°of 'the  head  in  water,  or  the  covering  of  the  mouth  with  liquid,  wall 
suffice  to  produce  the  usual  effects  of  asphyxia.  The  air-passages  should 
therefore  be  examined  for  foreign  substances  which  may  be  deposited  m 
them.  A  woman  attempted  to  destroy  her  child  by  immersing  its  head 
only  in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  child  was  discovered  and  resuscitated. 
This  mode  of  destroying  children  by  drowning  may  easily  deceive  a  medical 
man.  He  would  commonly  look  for  evidence  of  the  submersion  of  the 
whole  body,  and  if  no  pond  or  well  were  near,  he  might,  from  the  absence 
of  well-marked  post-mortem  appearances,  assign  death  to  some  natural 
cause.  Lankester  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  drowned  her  child, 
but  Avho  was  acquitted  at  her  trial  on  the  gTou.nd  that  no  water  had  been 
seen  in  the  room  ;  yet  there  were  witnesses  in  court  who  had  sworn  before 
the  coroner's  jury  that  water  was  in  a  pail  in  the  room,  and  was  taken 
away  after  the  death  of  the  child.  When  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  is 
found  in  water,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
drowning ;  a  special  examination  of  the  body  will  be  required  to  determine 
this  point.  (See  Dkowning.)  Walther  has  published  a  case  of  interest  in 
this  respect,  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  (1863,  2,  p.  259). 

New-born  children  may  be  drowned  or  suffocated  by  being  thrown  into 
liquid  mud  or  into  the  soil  of  a  privy.    Sometimes  the  child  is  destroyed 
by  other  means,  and  its  dead  body  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment.    Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  present,  the 
phenomena  are  those  of  drowning.    The  liquid  portion  of  the  soil  abound- 
ing in  ammonium  sulphide  may  be  found,  if  the  child  was  thrown  in  living, 
in  the  air-passages,  gullet,  or  stomach.    The  mere  discovery  of  soil  in  the 
mouth  would  not  suffice  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  immersed. 
The  presence  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt,  straw^,  or  ashes,  in  the 
air-passages,  gullet,  and  stomach,  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  joroof  of  the 
child  having  been  living  when  immersed  in  the  dirt,  &c.,  and  that  the  sub- 
stances had  been  drawn  into  the  passages  by  inspiration  or  the  act  of 
swallowing.    This  subject  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the 
proofs  of  a  child  having  been  born  alive,  ante,  p.  870.    It  presents  a  Avide 
field  for  conflicting  medical  opinions.    In  Reg.  v.  Allridge  (Derby  Wint. 
Ass.  1859),  the  dead  body  of  a  child  was  found  buried  in  a  garden.  On 
examination  there  Avas  earth  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  as  Avell  as  in  both 
nostrils  at  the  back  part ;  and  particles  of  eaVth  Avere  found  in  the  wind- 
pipe and  air- tubes  as  Avell  as  in  the  stomach.   The  medical  Avitness  referred 
the  death  to  suffocation,  and  considered  that  the  earth  must  have  been 
inhaled. _    Another  medical  witness,  for  the  defence,  affirmed  that  the 
earth  might  have  been  carried  into  the  passages  of  the  body  accidentally 
by  the  percolation  of  water  (in  eight  days),  and  that  it  had  not  found  its 
Avay  there  by  inhalation.    The  jury  upon  this  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
Although  the  mouth  and  throat  may  thus  accidentally  receive  foreign 
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matters,  it  is  most  improbable  that  earth  should  be  carried  into  the  air- 
tubes  or  stomach  by  rain-water.  The  child  was  probably  thrust  into  the 
earth  when  it  retained  some  powei-  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and  tlve 
earth  found  in  the  mouth  and  throat  might  be  assigned  to  the  violence 
with  which  it  was  forced  into  the  soil.  The  natiu-e  of  the  soil,  and  the 
circurastances  iinder  which  the  dead  body  is  found,  must  materially  guide 
a  medical  opinion  in  cases  of  this  nature.  See  a  paper  by  Marklin  (Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859,  2,  p.  32),  and  by  Simeons  in  the  same  journal  (1860, 
2,  p.  287 ;  see  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  p.  464). 

On  these  occasions,  the  defence  may  be  : — 1.  That  the  child  was  born 
dead,  and  that  the  body  Avas  thrown  in  for  concealment ;  but  the  evidence 
may  show  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  had  probably  been  born  living. 
2.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  child  breathed  for  a  few  moments  after  birth, 
but  then  died,  and  that  the  female  thus  attempted  to  conceal  the  body.  A 
witness  may  be  here  asked,  whether  a  woman  could  have  had  power  to 
convey  the  body  to  the  place — a  point  which  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
conceded.  3.  It  is  most  commonly  urged,  that  the  woman  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  privy,  was  there  delivered  wiconsciously  or  unexpectedly  ;  that 
her  waters  had  broken,  and  that  she  had  no  idea  of  anything  more  having 
happened  ;  or  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her,  and  was  either  suffo- 
cated or  prevented  from  breathing.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  2, 
p.  646.)  All  these  circumstances  may  readily  occui',  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  explanation  may  be  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  facts.  (See  a 
case  by  Adelon,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  p.  453;  also  Casper's  'Khn.  Novellen,' 
1863,  p.  585.)  Thus  the  head  or  the  limbs  of  a  child  may  be  found  to 
have  been  separated  or  divided  by  some  cutting  instrument,  or  a  cord  or 
other  ligature  may  be  found  tightly  bound  around  its  neck,  or  there  may 
be  a  tightly-fitting  plug  in  the  throat.  Then,  again,  the  body  may  be 
entire,  but  the  umbilical  cord  may  be  cleanly  cut.  This  would  tend  to  set 
aside  the  explanation  of  the  child  having  accidentally  dropped  from  the 
female,  because  in  such  an  accident  the  cord  should  be  found  rui^tured. 
The  practitioner  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  divided  ends  of 
the  cord  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  or  a  rupture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  section 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  Higginson  published  a  case  of  some  interest  in 
this  point  of  view.  The  child  fell  from  the  mother,  and  the  cord  broke 
spontaneously.  '  The  torn  ends  were  nearly  as  sharp-edged  and  flat  as  if 
cut.'  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  985.)  This  case  proves  that  a  careless  or 
hasty  examination  of  the  ends  of  the  cord  may  lead  to  a  serious  mistake. 
Sometimes  the  mark  of  a  previous  cut  may  be  found  on  the  cord  near  one 
of  its  divided  ends — the  first  cut  with  the  scissors  not  having  effectually 
divided  it.  In  one  case  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1852),  Gardner  proved 
in  reference  to  the  body  of  a  child  which  had  been  found  in  a  privy,, 
that  the  cord  had  been  ineffectually  cut  in  one  spot  previous  to  its  com- 
plete division  in  another  part.  The  cord  had  been  also  pulled  out  after 
this  cut,  so  as  to  elongate  the  vessels  ;  hence  they  projected  from  one  part 
of  the  sheath  at  one  cut  portion,  while  they  were  retracted  in  the  other.. 
This  accurate  observation  showed  not  only  that  the  cord  had  not  been 
ruptured  by  the  child  accidentally  falling  from  the  mother,  but  it  served 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  placenta,  which  was  found  concealed  at  a 
distance  from  the  body.  When  the  cord  is  lacerated,  this  will  be,  catens- 
parihus,  in  favour  of  the  woman's  statement  as  to  the  mode  m  which  her 
delivery  occurred.  (For  a  case  involving  this  question,  see  '  Med.  Gaz. 
vol  10,  p.  374.)  Another  fact  in  her  favour  will  be  the  absence  of  any 
marks  of  intentional  violence  about  the  body.  It  is  remarkable  that  mtants^ 
exposed  to  death  under  these  circumstances  sometimes  show  a  great  tenacity 
of  life    One  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to  Moore  has  been  elsewhere 
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noticed  (p  38G).  The  following,  -vvliicli  is  reported  by  Tenneson,  is  of 
some  interest  in  this  respect  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  p.  438)  :— In  this  case 
a  new-born  child  recovered  after  it  had  remained  four  hours  in  a  drain-pipe 
connected  with  a  cesspool  which  received  the  soil  of  privies.  A  girl  was 
•charo-ed  with  attempted  child-murder.  It  was  proved  that  she  had  been 
recently  delivered.  She  stated  that  she  been  to  the  privy  for  a  natural 
purpose,  and  was  there  suddenly  delivered.  A  full-grown  child  was  found 
in  the  laro-e  drain-pipe,  between  the  privy  and  the  cesspool.  It  was  alive, 
and  was  restored  by  the  warm  bath  and  other  means.  There  was  no 
mark  of  violence;  the  cord  had  been  ruptured  as  by  a  fall,  while  there 
was  nothing  to  show  an  attempt  at  murder.  The  appearances  presented 
by  the  body  of  the  child  were  consistent  with  the  woman's  statements. 
The  preservation  of  its  life  was  remarkable.  The  first  part  of  the  drain- 
pipe was  -wide  enough  to  admit  the  body,  which  lodged  at  the  lower  part, 
near  a  bend.  It  was  thus  saved  from  falling  into  the  cesspool.  The  drain- 
pipe contained  air  and  no  sewer  gases — hence  the  child  could  breathe, 
and  before  removal  it  was  heard  to  cry.  Devergie  suggested  that  its  life 
had  been  saved  owing  to  the  noxious  gases  being  kept  down  by  the  drying 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Whairie,  in  which  the  child  fell  from  a 
woman  while  sitting  over  a  large  jug  containing  water,  and  from  the  state 
of  the  lungs  it  was  evident  there  had  been  no  respiration,  the  cord  was 
found  tied.  As  the  child  was  removed  from  the  vessel  dead,  the  ligature 
must  have  been  applied  after  death,  and  the  body  replaced  in  the  jug. 
Drowning  may  be  the  result  of  accident  from  sudden  delivery.  A  woman 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  while  sitting  on  a  chamber- vessel,  was 
suddenly  delivered.  The  child  fell  into  the  fluids  in  the  vessel,  and  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered,  it  was  dead.  A  woman  who  had  already  had 
two  illegitimate  children,  delivered  herself  of  a  third,  and  alleged  that  it 
was  still-born.  The  body  of  the  child  was  of  average  size.  The  head  and 
face  were  much  congested,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  bloody  fluid 
from  the  nostrils.  The  eyelids  were  discoloured ;  the  lips  were  separated, 
swollen,  and  livid ;  the  chest  was  arched.  The  navel-string  had  been  cut 
but  not  tied,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  it.  The  lungs 
had  all  the  usual  foetal  characters  ;  they  sank  in  water  when  cat  into  small 
pieces.  There  was  dark  fluid  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  It 
came  out  in  evidence,  at  the  inquest,  that  the  woman  was  delivered  while 
sitting  on  the  chamber-utensil,  when  the  whole  contents  of  the  womb  at 
once  passed  from  her— the  child  and  after-birth  with  the  waters.  A' 
neighbour  came  in  and  placed  the  woman  in  bed,  but  omitted  to  look  to 
the  child,  which  was  soon  afterwards  found  dead.  Parker  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  the  child  had  not  breathed.  His  conclusion  was  that  it  had 
probably  been  born  alive,  but  had  died  from  prevention  of  breathing  at  its 
birth,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
children  are  thus  born  alive,  but  they  do  not  continue  to  live  after  birth, 
owing  to  the  accidental  or  criminal  prevention  of  respiration.  Such  cases 
are  always  open  to  the  suggestion  that  they  arose  from  accident,  and  it  is 
right  that  a  woman  charged  with  child-murder  should  have  the  full  benefit 
ot  It.  Two  instructive  cases  are  reported  by  Carson,  which  show  that, 
alone  and  unassisted,  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  placed 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  suspicion,  although  innocent  of  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  her  child.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861, 
P-  .-^-^^  ?^^^^.^^se  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859,  2,  p.  36;  also  in 
■Horn  s  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865, 1,  p.  40  ;  and  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  p.  173.) 
rh,-l.r~  instance,  the  droimiing  of  a 

cniJcl  was  accidental  or  criminal,  must  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  deter- 
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mine  from  all  the  facts  laid  before  them.  '  The  situation  in  which  the  body 
ot  an  infant  IS  found  may  plainly  contradict  the  supposition  of  accident. 
Un  the_  otliei-  hand,  a  child  may  be  accidentally  drowned  by  its  mouth 
tailing  into  a  pool  of  the  discharges  during  delivery,  although  this  would 
be  rather  a  case  of  suffocation  {ante,  p.  384).  The  throat,  windpipe,  and 
stomach  ot  the  child  should  always  be  examined  on  these  occasions,  as 
mud,  sticks,  straAv,  ashes,  weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found,  indi- 
cating, according  to  circumstances,  that  the  child  had  been  put  into  the 
water  living,  and  that  it  had  been  drow^ned  in  a  particular  pond  or  vessel. 

3,  COLD  AKD  EXPOSUEJi. 

A  new-born  child  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  simply  exposing  it  un- 
covered, or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold  atmosphere.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  there  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or  these  maybe  slight 
and  evidently  of  accidental  origin.  In  death  fi-om  cold  the  only  appear- 
ance occasionally  met  A\ith  has  been  congestion  of  the  brain,  ^^dth  or 
without  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles.  (See,  '  Cold,'  ante,  p.  133.)  The 
evidence  in  these  cases  must  be  purely  circumstantial.  The  medical 
witness  may  have  to  consider  how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  the  kind  of  exposure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  w^ould  suffice 
to  account  for  death  from  the  alleged  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
new-born  child  is  easily  affected  by  a  low  temperature,  and  that  warm 
clothing  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  its  life.  An  inspection  of  the 
body  should  never  be  omitted  on  these  occasions,  because  it  might  turn  out 
that  there  was  some  cause  of  natural  death  which  would  at  once  do  away 
with  the  charge  of  murder.  Admitting  that  the  child  died  fi-om  cold,  it 
becorues  necessary  to  inquire  Avhether  the  prisoner  exposed  it  with  a 
malicious  intention  that  it  should  thus  perish.  Unless  wilful  malice  be 
made  out,  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder.  In  the  absence  of 
proof  of  any  wilful  intention  to  destroy  the  child,  there  may  have  been, 
however,  such  a  degree  of  culpable  negligence  or  reckless  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  as  to  justify  a  conviction  for  manslaughter.  In 
general,  women  recently  delivered  do  not  expose  their  children  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  them  .- 
hence  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  convictions  foi-  child-murder  where  cold  was  the 
cause  of  death,  although  some  medical  jm-ists  have  called  this  infanticide 
by  omission.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Walters  (Oxford  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  it 
was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  while  travelling  in  a  waggon,  had  suddenly 
left  the  vehicle,  and  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which  was  afterwards 
found  dead  and  exposed  on  the  road.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive  ;  for  it  was  heard  to  cry  after  it  Avas  abandoned  by  its 
mother,  who  appeared  to  have  carried  it  some  distance  after  it  Avas  born. 
The  child  had  died  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  woman  Avas  couAdcted  of 
manslaughter.  (For  other  cases  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschr.'  1836  ;  also  1840,  1, 
p.  168,  Erg.  H.)  In  the  case  of  Heg.  v.  Waters  (Exch.  Chamb.  Jan.  1849), 
the  judges  held  on  appeal  that  the  count  which  charged  the  prisoner  with 
causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  throwing  it  on  a  dust-heap,  and  leaAdng- 
it  exposed,  AA^as  good,  and  the  conviction  Avas  affirmed.  A  girl,  Avho  stated 
that  she  was  not  aAvare  of  her  pregnancy,  Avas  suddenly  delivered  Avhile 
sitting  on  a  night-stool.  According  to  her  account,  she  fainted,  and  on 
coming  to  herself  she  found  the  child  on  the  floor  dead.  The  child  had 
fully  breathed,  the  umbilical  coi'd  had  been  cut,  and  there  Avas  no  mai'k  of 
violence  on  the  body.  The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  exposm-e,  and 
the  absence  of  those  attentions  requii'cd  by  a  neAV-born  child,  as  Avell  as  to 
congenital  debility.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  p.  173.)  The  Avoman  Avas  found 
guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  imiirudence,  inattention,  and 
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neHiVence    See  also  a  similar  case,  Horn's  '  Vierfceljaln-ssclir.'  1865, 2,  p.  98. 
Acas"e  of  inlaaticide,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  cold  with  all  account  ot 
the  appearances  in  the  body,  is  reported  by  Otto.    (Horn  s  '  Viertel]alirs. 
1866,  2,  p.  148.) 

4.  STARVATION. 

A  new-bora  child  kept  long  without  food  will  die,  and  no  evidence  of 
the  fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body.  There  may 
be  no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  any  pathological  changes  internally, 
to  account  for  death.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be 
accidentally  combined  with  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the 
mother,  it  is  necessary  to  shoAV  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without 
food,  >vith  the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  impru, 
dance  will  not  make  the  case  infanticide,  although  it  may  be  such  as  to 
justify  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  The  only  appearance  likely  to  be  found 
on  examination  of  the  body,  would  be  complete  emptiness  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Without  corroborative  circumstantial  evidence,  this  would  not 
suffice  to  establish  the  cause  of  death  :  a  medical  witness  could  only  form 
a  probable  conjecture  on  the  point.  In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  should  be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of 
foods.    (See  Starvation,  p.  137,  ante.) 

5.  IMMATtJEITY. 

Prom  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1848),  it  would 
appear  that  if  by  the  perpetration  of  abortion,  or  the  criminal  inducement 
of  prematui-e  labour,  a  child  be  born  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine 
life  that  it  dies  merely  from  immaturity,  the  person  causing  the  abortion, 
or  leading-  to  the  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  A 
midwife  was  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  abortion  on  a  female  who  was 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  bom 
living,  but  died  five  hours  after  its  birth.  There  was  no  violence  offered 
to  it ;  and  its  death  appeared  to  be  due  entirely  to  its  immaturity.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have 
arisen  from  other  causes.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
that  the  foetus  or  child  lived  after  its  birth. 


CHAPTER  83. 

VIOLENT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN — MABKS    OF   VIOLENCE  ON 
THE  BODY — WOUNDS — CUTS  AND  LACERATIONS — FRACTURES    OF    THE  SKULL, 

ACCIDENTAL  AND  CRIMINAL — SUDDEN  DELIVERY  PAINS  OF  LABOUR  MISTAKEN 

— POWER  OP  EXERTION  AND  LOCOMOTION — DELIVERY  IN  THE  ERECT  POSTURE 
— VIOLENCE  IN  SELF-DELIVERY. 

Among  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  upon  the  body  of  the  child 
certain  marks  or  appearances,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  violence,  may 
be  mentioned  wounds,  strangulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.  WOUNDS. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  violent  death  in 
cases  of  infanticide.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on  the  body  of  a 
child  which  has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  principal  questions 
Tvhich  a  medical  witness  has  to  answer  are :— 1.  Whether  the  wounds  were 
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inflicted  before  or  after  the  child  was  entirely  in  the  world  in  a  living 
state :  for  its  destruction  does  not  appear  to  be  murder,  until  the  body  is 
entirely_  born  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  for  a  medical  witness  to  return  any  answer  to  a  question 
put  in  this  form.  All  that  medical  evidence  can  pretend  to  show  is, 
whether  a  child  was  living  or  not  when  the  wounds  were  produced :  for 
Avhether  the  ivhole  of  its  body  was  or  was  not  in  the  world  at  this  time-, 
they  will  possess  precisely  the  same  characters.  In  a  few  cases  only,  a 
conjectural  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  nature,  extent,  and  situation 
of  these  injuries. — 2.  The  witness  will  be  required  to  state  whether  the 
wounds  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death.— 3.  Whether  they  were 
sufiicient  to  account  for  death. — 4.  Whether  they  originated  in  accident 
or  criminal  design.  The  child  may  have  been  destroyed  by  hurning,  and 
evidence  must  then  be  sought  for  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
skin.  All  these  questions  have  been  considered  in  treating  the  subject  of 
Wounds  (vol.  1,  p.  477),  and  they  therefore  do  not  require  any  further 
notice  in  this  place. 

A  case  of  infanticide  was  tried  (Be*/,  v.  Wood,  Buckingham  Sum. 
Ass.  1840),  in  which  the  main  question  was,  whether  five  severe  wounds 
found  on  the  head  of  a  child  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  and 
accidentally  or  criminally.  The  mother  confessed  that  the  child  was 
born  alive  and  had  cried,  but  that  it  had  died  in  five  ruinutes  after  its  birth. 
Its  body  was  buried,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  wounds  might  have  been 
accidentally  inflicted  after  death  with  a  spade  which  had  been  used  for  the 
burial.  The  medical  witness  attributed  death  to  the  wounds,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  accidentally  produced  ;  but  he  admitted,  in 
cross-examination,  that  the  wounds  would  have  presented  the  same  appear- 
ances had  they  been  inflicted  immediately  after  death.  Answers  to  questions 
of  this  kind  can  of  course  be  given  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  body 
has  been  examined  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  wounds.  It  would  be 
extremely  hazardous'to  pronounce  an  opinion  when  the  child  has  been  long 
dead.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Ass.  1843),  the  child  had 
been  dead  about  a  year ;  its  body  was  found  in  a  garret,  but  it  was  so  much 
dried  np  that  the  medical  witnesses  were  unable  with  certainty  to  state 
the  sex.  The  left  arm  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  on  the  throat 
was  a  cut  extending  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  which  was  considered  to  have 
been  made  by  some  sharp  instrument;  and  from  the  retraction  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  witnesses  thought  that  it  must  have  been  produced 
either  during  life  or  immediately  after  death.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
In  this  case  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  reasons  for  the 
opinion  expressed  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  wound  had  been  caused. 
Certainly  the  retraction  of  the  edges  could  furnish  no  evidence  in  a  wound 
produced  a  year  before,  in  a  body  so  dried  up  as  to  render  the  recognition 
of  the  sex  difficult.  This  may  have  been  a  case  of  child-murder,  but  there 
was  no  proof  of  it :  it  was  not  even  proved  that  the  child  had  come  into 
the  world  living. 

Incised  wounds  found  on  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  may  be  referred 
to  the  nse  of  a  knife  or  scissors  by  the  prisoner  in  attempting  to  sever 
the  navel-string ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  due  to  accident.  _  This  point 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  a  wound  even  of  a  severe  kind  might  be  thus 
accidentally  inflicted.  In  such  cases  we  should  always  expect  to  find  the 
navel-string  mt,  and  not  lacerated.  The  end  of  it  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  be  stretched  out  on  a  piece  of  white  card.  In  the  case  of  Beg. 
V  Wales  (0.  C.  C.  .Sept.  1839),  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a  wound  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  child,  not  involving  any  important  bloocl- 
vessels,  although  it  had  caused  death.    The  medical  witness  aUowed  that 
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it  might  have  been  accidentally  inflicted  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  As  this  question  may  be  unexpectedly  put  at  a 
trial,  a  witness  should  prepare  himself  for  it  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  wound  and  of  the  navel-string.  This  will  in  general  suffice  to  show 
.whether  an  incised  wound  has  been  pi'oduced  accidentally  in  the  manner 
alleged,  or  by  criminal  design.  Intra-uterine  wounds  have  been  in  some 
cases  met  with.  Priestley  has  described  one  which  involved  a  part  of  the 
scalp.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  12,  1859.)  These  are  not  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  extra-uterine  wounds. 

Marks  of  external  violence,  however  slight,  should  not  be  overlooked : 
minute  punctures  or  incisions  externally  may  correspond  to  deep-seated 
'injury  of  vital  organs.    The  spinal  marrow  is  said  to  have  been  wounded 
by  needles  or  stilettoes  introduced  between  the  vertebrEe,  the  skin  having 
been  drawn  down  before  the  wound  was  inflicted,  in  order  to  give  to  it  a 
valvular  character,  and  to  render  it  seemingly  superficial.    The  brain  is 
also  said  to  have  been  wounded,  by  similar  weapons,  through  the  nose  or 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  skull  the  (fontanelles).    In  some  instances  the 
body  of  a  child  is  found  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  allegation  in  defence  may  be 
that  the  child  was  still-born,  and  the  body  had  been  thus  treated  merely 
•for  the  purpose  of  concealment.    Toulmouche  has  reported  a  case  of  this 
kind.    As  the  woman  had  not  destroyed  the  lungs,  experiments  on  these 
organs  gave  satisfactory  results  of  perfect  respiration.    The  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  were  empty :  the  body  was  generally  drained  of 
blood,  and  the  skin  throughout  very  pale.    This  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  mutilations  must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  child  was  living ;  and 
as  all  the  parts  were  healthy,  and  no  natural  cause  of  death  was  ap- 
parent, Toulmouche  ascribed  the  death  of  the  child  to  the  wounds.  The 
woman  was  convicted.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1853,  2,  p.  200.)    In  this  country 
she  would  probably  have  escaped  under  a  verdict  of  '  concealment  of 
birth.' 

Maris  of  violence  on  tJie  head. — It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  (ante, 
p.  377)  that  during  a  protracted  delivery  there  is  formed  on  the  head  of  a 
.child  a  tumour  containing  either  serum,  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Non-professional  persons  may,  when  a  woman  has  been  secretly  delivered, 
ascribe  a  tumour  of  this  kind  to  violence,  whereas  it  may  really  have  been 
produced  by  natural  causes.  The  tumour  is  generally  situated  on  one  of 
the  parietal  bones,  its  situation  depending  on  that  part  of  the  body  which 
presents  dunng  delivery.  After  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  the  scalp  is 
trmly  compressed  by  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  subsequently  by  the  os 
externum.  This  pressure  interferes  with  the  circulation  through  the  skin, 
and  causes  the  compressed  portion  of  the  scalp  to  swell.  In  the  simplest 
lorm  ot  this  tumo-ur  serum  only  is  found  in  the  swollen  part  :  occasionally 
th]s  IS  mixed  with  blood,  and  there  are  small  ecchymoses  of  the  scalp,  as 
well  as  of  the  pericranium  and  skull,  but  there  is  generally  no  iniury  to  the 
toones,_nor  is  there  any  laceration  of  the  skin  externally.    In  other  cases' 

rovpt-l  T   fT^  ^^""."^'^  ^'^^^"^  ^^-^^^^       scalp,  the  membrane 

rvir.??^  !  ^  (pericranium),  or  within  the  skull  itself.  The  term 
^ephalha^ntatomaovG  is  applied  to  tumours  which  have 

to  be  in  -ft-  f^'  T*'^-  sanguineous  variety  is  more  likely 

it  ?s  idplT  I'f  ^'S^  ^^'^  f'?^'  ^^^'^       serous  tumour  ;  but 

preint  iSdnet  an'd  u'vid^^  '""^  ^^"^^^  ""^^^'^'^^  ^^^^^-^^ 

benJathX  llT  ^^"""-.r  P^d^^ce  bloody  effusions 

inTurv  to  tL  ^f'f  in  general  be  indicated  by 

fo  ]owin°  J^l  l"""  ^"^'^.^^'^  «^        bones.  ^At  the  same  time,  the 

loliowing  case  shows  that  caution  is  required  in  f»rming  an  opinion  A 
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cliild  died  twenty-three  days  after  birth.  The  tumour  (cephalhematoma), 
was  about  the  size  of  a  wahiut  originally,  but  it  had  extended  so  as  neai-K- 
to_  cover  the  right  parietal  bone.  On  dissection  it  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  coagulated  blood,  beneath  which  was  a  layer  of  dense  fibrinous  matter.. 
The  right  parietal  bone  presented  a  fissure  with  clean  edges  running  from 
the  coronal  suture  obliquely  backwards  and '  upwards.  On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bone  was  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
hollow  of  the  parietal  bone.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fracture 
and  effusion  were  the  results  of  compression  during  delivery  ;  they  had  not 
been  occasioned  by  external  violence.  ('  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc'  vol.  28  : 
see,  for  further  information  on  this  subiect,  '  Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children,'  p.  66.) 

Fractures  of  the  slcull.  Effusions  of  blood. — The  only  injuries'  to  the 
head  which  require  to  be  specially  considered  in  relation  to  infanticide,  are 
fractures  of  the  skull ;  and  here  the  question  to  which  we  may  chiefly  con- 
fine oui'  attention  is,  whether  the  fracture  arose  from  accident  or  criminal 
violence.  The  rules  for  determining  whether  these  injuries  were  inflicted 
during  life  or  after  death  have  been  elsewhere  considered.  (See  Wounds, 
vol,  1,  p,  477.)  There  are  no  certain  signs  by  which  a  fracture  before 
death  can  be  distinguished  fi-om  a  fracture  recently  after  death  from  some 
other  cause.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  post-mortem  fractures  the  edges  are 
smooth,  and  not  infiltrated  with  blood;  also  that  the  blood  effused  is  not 
coagulated.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  appearances.  They  may 
be  equally  met  with  in  violence  to  the  living  or  recently  dead  body.  On 
this  question,  as  well  as  on  accidental  fi^actures  of  the  skull  during  delivery, 
see  a  paper  by  Skrzeczka.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  p.  227  ;  also  '  Viertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  p.  69 ;  and  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  p.  220.)  Adamkiewicz 
has  published  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  a  case  which 
came  before  him,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  2,  p.  211. 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  great 
violence  may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition  without 
necessarily  giving  rise  to  fractui'e,  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that? 
such  an  injury  may  occur  by  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  womb  forcing  the- 
head  of  a  child  against  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Even  the  violent  compres-^ 
sion  which  the  head  sometimes  experiences  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  may  sufl3.ce  for  the  production  of  fracture.  (See  '  Edin.  Med.  and- 
Surg.  Jour.'  voL  26,  p.  75.) 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  description  of  these  injuries,  illus- 
trations are  annexed.  Figures  171  and  172,  p.  395,  represent  the  skull  of  a 
child  at  maturity ;  they  are  taken  from  specimens  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum.. 
a  a,  the  frontal  bone,  divided  by  a  suture  in  the  centre :  b  b,  the  parietal 
bones  (most  commonly  the  seat  of  fracture),  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  line  which  marks  the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Another  line  marks 
their  separation  from  the  frontal  bone  ;  this  represents  the  course  of  the 
coronal  suture  :  c,  the  occipital  bone,  separated  from  the  parietal  bones,  b  b, 
by  the  lambdoidal  suture  ;  cl,  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  e, 
the  interior  fontanelle — a  space  between  the  parietal  bones  and  the  frontal 
bone.  The  shaded  place  represents  the  membrane  which  at  this  ag-e  suppHes- 
the  place  of  bony  matter.  The  posterior  fontanelle  is  situated  between  the 
two  parietal  bones  and  the  occipital  bone  :  it  is  here  scarcely  seen,  owmg  to 
the  aspect  in  which  the  skull  is  viewed. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-born 
children  were  always  indicative  of  criminal  violence  ;  but  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  obstetric  practice  have  established  the  certainty  of  their  acci- 
dental occurrence.    TJiese  accidental  fractures  are  generally  slight :  tlicj, 
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commonly  amount  merely  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  beginning  at  the  sutures, 
and  extendino-  downwards  for  about  an  inch  or  less  into  the  body  of  the 
bone.    The  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are  the  only  bones  liable  to  be 

Fig.  m.  Fig.  172. 


The  skull  of  the  child  at  the  ninth  month,  reduced  to  one-tliird  of  the  natural  size. 
A'iew  of  the  vertex.  Lateral  view. 

fissured  or  fractured  during  the  act  of  parturition.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  reported,  the  parietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of  fracture. 
(' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Jan.  1853,  p.  254.) 

A  history  of  these  accidental  injuries  to  the  skull  of  a  new-born  child 
has  been  given  by  Schworer.  ('  Beitrage  z.  Lehre  von  dem  Thatbetsande 
des  Kindermordes,'  &c.  Freiburg,  1836,  p.  38.)  In  one  instance,  he 
delivered  a  woman  after  a  labour  of  twenty-seven  hours.  While  the  head 
of  the  child  was  at  the  outlet,  the  uterine  contractions  ceased  for  an  hour ; 
the  child  was  then  suddenly  expelled,  and  Schworer  received  it  in  his 
hands,  so  that  its  body  did  not  come  in  contact  witli  anything  that  conld 
produce  physical  injury.  The  child  did  not  breathe  when  born,  but  it 
showed  evident  signs  of  life.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  umbilical 
cord  were  distinctly  perceived ;  these  gradually  ceased,  and  no  effort  could 
restore  the  child  or  bring  about  respiration. 

The  most  important  fact  connected  with  the  body,  was  the  condition  of 
the  head.  There  was  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  chiefly  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  beneath  this  a  quantity  of 
dark-coloured  blood  was  effused.  Two  fissures  or  slight  fractures  were 
perceived  in  this  bone— one  (b)  passing  from  the  sagittal  sutnre  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bone,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  (see  fig.  173, 
a,  6  p.  396);  and  a  second,  about  an  inch  long  (a),  passing  from  the 
iambdoidal  suture  at  the  back  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  also  towards  the 
centre  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  fissures  or  fractures  in  the  bone, 
With  the  effusion  of  blood  beneath,  were  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
"Uterus  alone  during  delivery. 

The  engravings  are  taken  in  a  reduced  form  from  those  given  by 
bcjiworer.  Fig.  173  represents  the  exterior  of  the  bony  skull,  and  fig.  174, 
tne  mterior  (p.  396)  ;  c  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  fissure  on 
of  '     ^'^Pi'^^^^^^s  the  situation  between  the  two  fissures  of  an  effusion 

or  wood,  amounting  to  about  two  drachms  in  a  coagulated  state— it  was 
rnn.rr%+f  fachnoid  membrane  and  the  dura  mater;  e  indicates  the 
couist  ot  the  longitudinal  sinus  or  great  blood-vessel  of  the  brain. 
fnpf«^^°l   "  ^  appearances,  and  in  an  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
drawn  conclusions  would  have  been 

afte^^-f7v  child  was  born  capable  of  living,  and  probably  lived 

inflict  . ^^^"l  di^'i  a  violent  death  from  injuries 
nnicttd  on  the  head.    A  woman  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  secret 
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might,  although  innocent,  have  thus  been  compromised  in  a  charge  of 
murder  (op.  cit.  p.  44).  As  the  lungs  sank  in  water,  entire  and  divided,  it 
IS  highly  probable  that  in  this  country  the  case  Avould  have  been  stopped 
by  a  coroner's  jmy,  .on  medical  evidence  that  the.  child  was  still-born. 
Supposing,  however,  that  further  proceedings  had  been  taken,  the  amount 
of  violence  to  the  head  was  comparatively  too  slight  to  justify  a  medical 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  174. 


Fractures  of  the  foetal  skull  during  birth. 
External  view.  Internal  view. 

opinion  that  it  absolutely  indicated  an  act  of  murder.  The  bones  were 
merely  fissured,  not  dashed  in  or  displaced,  and  the  brain  was  uninjured  ; 
the  fissures  wei-e  slight,  and  the  amount  of  blood  effused  was  very  small 
for  an  act  of  homicidal  violence  involving  the  skull.  Schworer  suggests 
that  such  cases  should  inspire  caution  in  giving  medical  opinions ;  but 
medical  men  are  prepared  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  accidental  occur- 
rence of  such  injuries  as  these  during  labour. 

A  case  is  reported  (Casper's  '  Wochenschr,'  Oct.  1840),  in  which  about 
half  a  drachm  of  blood  was  effused  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  was 
compressed  in  the  centre,  and  presented  a  radiated  fi-acture.  Clots  of 
blood  were  found  on  the  dura  mater.  (See  also  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.' 
vol.  21,  p.  254,  and  vol.  7,  p.  333.)  In  a  third  case,  where  there  was 
deformity  of  the  pelvis,  the  child  was  born  dead,  and  there  were  two  fissures 
about  an  inch  long  in  the  left  parietal  bone;  and  both  parietal  bones 
were  considerably  flattened.  (Casper's  'Wochenschr.'  Sept.  1837.)  The 
following  case  of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone  occurred  to 
Gotz  during  a  natural  but  tedious  labour,  in  which  the  head  of  a  child  was 
five  hours  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  although  the  pelvis  was  well-formed.  There 
were  three  fissures  in  the  bone — one  running  into  the  sagittal  suture,  one 
to  the  inner  inferior  angle,  and  the  other  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  bone.  The  child  was  still-born.  Much  blood  was  effused  beneath 
the  scalp,  but  none  under  the  skull.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  288.) 

In  respect  to  these  accidental  fi-actures  and  effusions  of  blood  from 
uterine  action,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  in  general  recognized  by 
their  very  slight  extent.  In  cases  of  murder  by  violence  to  the  head,  the 
injuries  are  commonly  much  more  severe:  the  bones  are  driven  in,  the 
brain  protrudes,  and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  severe 
injuries  as  these  cannot  arise  accidentally  from  the  action  of  the  uterus 
during  parturition.  (See  report  of  a  case  in  which,  in  addition  to  severe 
injuries  to  the  brain,  coal-dust  and  minute  pebbles  were  found  di-iven  into 
the  skin  of  the  head  by  the  body  being  thro^ra  from  a  height.  '  Edm. 
Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p".  492.)  In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  be  fair  .7 
uro-ed  that  the  woman  was  unexpectedly  seized  with  labour,  that  ^^^^  child 
was  expelled  suddenly  by  the  violent  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  tliat 
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the  injuries  might  have  arisen  from  its  head  coming  in  contact  with  some 

hard  surface  as  a  floor  or  pavement.    A  woman  may  be  thus  suddenly 

and  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  the  erect  posture,  although  this  is  not 
common  amono-  primiparous  women,  and  severe  injuries  may  be  thus 
accidentally  produced  on  the  head  of  a  child. 

Braxton  Hicks  has  called  attention  to  the  jDOSsibility  of  fractures  or 
fissures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  being  caused  by  lateral  pressure  of  the 
skull  from  the  hands  of  the  mother  in  order  to  aid  her  delivery.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  his  experiments  on  this  subject  that  such  injuries 
may  as  a  rule  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  at  murder.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  473  ;  also 
p.  404,  post.) 

Sicdden  delivery.  The  jjains  of  labour  mistalcen  for  other  sensations. — In 
cases  like  that  reported  by  Wharrie  (p.  389,  ante),  where  a  woman,  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  about  to  have  a  motion,  sat  over  a  large  water- 
jug  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  it  is  proper  to  make  full  allowance  for  a 
mistake  which  may  be  compatible  with  innocence.  A  woman  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  fulness,  produced  by  the  descent  of  a 
child,  from  the  feeling  which  leads  her  to  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  have 
an  evacuation ;  and  thus  it  is  dangei-ous,  when  a  labour  has  advanced,  to 
allow  her  to  yield  to  this  feeling,  for  the  child  may  be  suddenly  born.  Two 
cases  of  this  description  are  reported,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  criminality.  In  one,  a  primipara,  the  child  was  actually  bom 
under  these  cii-cumstances,  but  its  life  was  fortunately  saved ;  had  there 
been  no  other  convenience  than  a  privy,  it  must  have  been  inevitably 
lost.  In  the  second,  although  a  case  of  third  pregnancy,  the  woman 
was  equally  deceived  by  her  sensations.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Jan.  1846, 
p.  11 ;  see  also  a  case  in  which  twins  were  thus  born,  '  Med,  Times  and 
Gaz,'  1861,  1,  p.  235.)  This  alleged  mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent 
and  specious  defence  on  charges  of  child-murder ;  but  still  a  medical  jurist 
is  bound  to  admit,  that  an  accident  which  occurs  to  women  of  the  middle 
class,  may  also  occur  to  the  poor  without  necessarily  implying  guilt. 
(For  a  case  of  rapid  delivery  in  a  primipara,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
Feb.  6,  1858.) 

Power  of  exertion  in  recently-delivered  women. — On  these  occasions,  a 
witness  will  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the  strength  or 
capability  for  exertion  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of  women  shortly  after 
childbirth.  Alison  remarks,  that  many  medical  practitioners,  judging  only 
fi'om  what  they  have  observed  among  the  middle  or  higher  ranks,  are 
liable  to  be  led  into  an  erroneous  opinion,  which  may  affect  their  evidence. 
He  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder  walked  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back, 
two  or  three  days  after  her  delivery.  (Case  of  Anderson,  Aberdeen  Spring 
Circ.  1829.)  Instances  have  even  occurred  in  which  women  have  walked 
SIX  and  eight  miles,  on  the  very  day  of  their  delivery,  without  sensible 
inconvenience.  ('  Criminal  Law,'  p.  161.)  In  one  case  '{Smith,  Ajv  Spring 
Urc,  1824)  the  Avoman  was  engaged  in  reaping,— she  reth^ed  to  a  little 
di.stance,  effected  her  delivery  by  herself,  and  went  on  with  her  work  for 
theremamder  of  the  day,  appearing  only  a  little  paler  and  thinner  than 
usual.  In  the  case  of  Macdougal  (Ahevdeen  Spring  Cii-c.  1823),  the 
prisoner,  who  was  sleeping  in  bed  with  two  servants,  rose,  was  delivered, 
and  returned  to  bed  without  either  of  them  being  conscious  of  what  had 
occun-cd  Cases  hke  the  last  have  often  presented  themselves  in  the 
A  firm  resolution,  with  a  strong  desire  to  conceal  her 
snamc,  may  enable  a  woman  to  perform,  immediately  after  her  delivery, 
acts  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  her  child,  which,  from 
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ordinary  experience,  might  appear  to  be  much  beyond  ]ier  streno-th  In 
Beg.  V.  May  (Court  of  Exch.  May,  1857),  for  concealment  of  birth,  it  was 
proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  domestic  servant,  had  been  sent  to  market  with 
some  poultry.  On  her  return,  she  asked  the  boy  who  drove  the  cart  to 
stop.  He  did  so :  she  got  out  and  went  to  a  recess  in  the  hedge  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  in  five  minutes  she  was  observed  following  the  cart,  and 
she  walked  home  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  She  went  about  her 
usual  work  on  that  and  the  followdng  day.  She  had  been  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  recess,  and  it  Avas  subsequently  found  there.  One  witness 
heard  it  cry,  but  it  soon  died  (see  p.  177,  ante). 

Delivery  -in  the  erect  fosture. — A  case  of  sudden  delivery  in  the  erect 
posture  in  a  primipai-ous  woman,  without  injury  to  the  child,  is  reported 
by  Ryan.  ('Lancet'  June  21,  1845,  p.  707.)  The  umbilical  cord  was, 
in  this  instance,  ruptured  at  the  distance  of  about  two  inches  from  the 
navel.  He  also  communicated  to  the  author  the  particulars  of  a  second 
case,  which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  1852.  A  woman  who  had  borne 
a  child  was  suddenly  delivered  while  standing.  The  child  fell  to  the 
floor  on  its  vertex,  and  the  cord  was  ruptured.  A  small  quantity  of 
blood  escaped  from  the  part  struck,  but  there  was  no  open  wound  or 
fracture  of  the  bones,  and  the  child  sustained  no  injuiy.  In  the  case  of 
another  primiparous  woman,  sudden  delivery  took  place  while  she  was  in 
the  act  of  sitting  down.  The  child  was  forcibly  expelled,  and  fell  with  its 
head  on  the  floor  of  the  room ;  it  was  taken  up  dead,  the  cord  being  still 
attached  to  it,  and  the  placenta,  which  came  away  slioi'tly  after  the  birth 
of  the  child.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  808.) 

It  appears,  from  casfes  collected  by  Klein,  that  fractures  of  the  skull 
even  under  these  circumstances  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Out  of  183  cases 
reported  by  him,  in  which  the  women  "were  rapidly  delivered  Avhile  sitting, 
standing,  or  inclined  on  the  knees — the  child  falling  on  the  ground  or  floor 
— ^there  was  only  one  instance  in  which  a  child  was  killed  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  iu  w^hich  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  fissured  or 
fractured,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  external  examination.  (De- 
vergie,  op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  361 :  Briand,  op.  cit.  p.  271.)  Chaussier  performed 
some  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  still-born  childi-en,  allowing  them  to  fall 
with  their  heads  downwards  on  a  paved  floor,  from  a  height  of  eighteen  inches : 
and  he  found  that,  out  of  fifteen  cases,  one  or  other  of  the  parietal  bones 
was  fractured  in  twelve.  Although  these  results  are  conflicting,  yet  Klein's 
observations  appear  more  to  the  purpose  ;  because  they  were  made  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  question  would  really  arise  in  a  case  of 
infanticide.  They  are  strikingly  supported  by  the  following  case.  ('  Lancet,' 
July  26,  1845.)  A  married  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  while  standing : 
the  child  fell  to  the  floor,  but  sustained  no  injuiy ;  the  navel-string  was 
ruptured  close  to  the  navel.  (See  also  Ryan's  case,  supra.)  A  case 
analogous  to  these,  also  in  a  primipara,  is  reported.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  26  Juin, 
1847.)  A  woman,  set.  27,  was  delivered  of  a  child  while  in  the  act  of 
walkino-  to  an  hospital,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  She  stated  that  she  had 
lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  child,  which  she  brought  in  her  apron, 
was  mature  and  living :  the  navel-string  had  been  ruptured  close  to  the 
abdomen.  (See  also  a  case,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  371.)  Another  in- 
stance has  been  reported.  ('  Lancet,'  March  12,  1853,  p.  245.)  A  young 
married  woman,  ajt.  23,  pregnant  of  her  first  child,  was  delivered  suddenly 
while  in  the  erect  posture.  The  child,  which  was  healthy  and  full-grown, 
fell  upon  the  floor,  and  the  cord  was  broken  off  within  three  inches  of  the 
navel-  it  Avas  separated  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  divided  by  an 
accoucheur.  Excepting  the  production  of  a  swelling  on  the  forehead  from 
a  bruise,  the  child  had  sustained  no  injury  by  this  sudden  expulsion.  A 
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similar  case  occurred  to  Clievers.    ('Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  253.) 
Coleman  ('Lancet,'  1864,  2,  p.  377)  met  Avitla  a  case  in  which  a  married 
woman,  while  standing  bj  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  was  suddenly 
delivered  in  his  presence;  she  Imd  had  no  warning  pains,  and  up  to  an 
hour  of  her  delivery  had  been  quite  well.    The  child  had  fallen  on  the 
floor,  but  sustained  no  injury ;  the  navel-string  was  ruptured  at  one  inch 
from  the  abdomen ;  it  was  bleeding,  but  this  was  soon  stopped  by  a  ligature. 
The  mother  and  child  did  well.    Twitchell  met  with  a  case  in  which  a 
young  woman,  £Bt.  17,  was  suddenly  delivered  while  engaged  in  ironing. 
The  "child  fell  on  the  floor,  rupturing  the  cord  three  inches  from  the 
umbilicus,  but  sustained  no  injury.    ('Lancet,'  1864,  2,  p.  477.)   M.C.,  a3t. 
23,  single,  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  full-grown  male  child  at  5.30  a.m. 
She  stated  that  between  4  and  5  a.m.  she  felt  griping  pains.    She  sasiDected 
that  her  labour  was  coming  on,  and  she  walked  to  a  friend's  house  at  600 
yards'  distance,  to  be  confined.    When  she  had  proceeded  half-way,  she 
was  suddenly  delivered,  while  in  the  erect  position,  and  her  child  fell  upon 
the  pavement.    The  navel-string  was  ruptured  transversely  four  inches 
from  the  navel,  and  the  placenta  was  expelled.    She  walked  to  the  place 
where  she  intended  to  be  confined,  carrying  the  child,  which  she  had 
AATapped  in  a  petticoat.    In  about  half  an  hour  she  was  seen  by  a  surgeon ; 
he  found  her  in  bed,  looking  perfectly  well,  free  from  pain,  and  merely 
complaining  of  cold.    This  was  her  first  child :  it  was  well  nourished  and 
healthy-looking.    The  only  injury  which  it  had  sustained  by  the  fall  was 
on  the  left  parietal  bone,  at  the  junction  with  the  coronal  suture ;  there 
Avas  here  a  soft  tumour  between  two  and  three  inches  in  its  transverse 
diameter,  Avhich  was  slightly  ecchymosed.  Both  mother  and  child  did  well, 
and  the  tumour  entirely  disappeared  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.    The  cord 
had^been  tied  after  the  woman's  arrival  at  the  house.    ('  Lancet,'  1854,  1, 
p.  637.)   For  another  case  in  which  twins  were  suddenly  born  withou.t  any 
previous  Avarning,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  2,  1861.   These  obser- 
vations lead  to  the  inference  that  fractures  of  the  skull  are  not  likely  to 
occur,  yet  Ave  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence 

Swayne  published  ('Assoc.  Jour.'  Oct.  14,  1853,  p.  901)  a  case  which 
shows  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child  may  be  produced  when 
a  woman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In  this  instance  there  was 
mei^ly  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  and  the  cord  was  ruptured 
(not  cut)  thi-ee  inches  from  the  navel.  The  child  did  not  sufEer  fi-om  the 
fcill  and  continued  Ave  1  until  six  days  after  its  birth,  when  it  was  seized 
with  convulsions  and  died.    A  fissure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  leno-th 

foun  I'^Jn  fi"^     /P.^''  ""^^l^^^  P^^^^*^^  ^        of  Wood  was 

rnnoif  I  '^''^^'^^  ^etAveen  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  and  there  was 
was\o  Z  1  1     '  membranes;  with  this  Exception  there 

ihe  .Vn  ;      ypearance  m  the  body.    Tenbern  reported  a  case  in  Avhich 
the  child  died  from  injury  to  the  head  by  falling  from  the  body  of  the 
r  mV'TT  ^^'-Voot'^^  delivery.    (Horn's  '  Vif rteljahrsschr. '  1870,  1 
fn  thi\...P  fl.'^^''       death  was  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain;  Lnd 
In  nnofS    ^^''^^^^^  ^0  fracture  or  fissure  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
^1  w  n^'  case  there  was  sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  nostuvP  fh!: 

hafcaus^cl  fhTdt^^^^^^^^  ^-eat  effusion  of  blood,  Avhich 

woman's  storv  -    .-vr-    x      ,  "^^^'^  ^'eason  to  doubt  the 

P  26  ?  Tn  f7-     ^        '  'Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  p.  165.  1871  2 

the  Cly  °™  a^<:1  a  half  inches  from 

Porter  Smith  communicated  to  the  author  a  case  in  Avhich  the  facts 
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were  similar  to  those  above  related.  In  consequence  of  the  concealment  of 
the  bodj^  however,  the  mother  was  charged  with  the  murder.  The  riglit 
parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  there  was  effusion  of  blood  internally,  but 
there  was  no  mark  of  external  \aolence.  The  cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  navel.  The  stomach  of  the  child 
contained  the  usual  albuminous  and  mucous  matters  of  the  fcetal  state, 
without  any  appearance  of  food.  The  lungs  were  inflated  and  highly 
crepitant ;  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  were  in  their  foetal 
condition.  The  child  had  probably  been  drowned  in  the  discharges  from 
want  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  woman,  who  admitted  that 
the  child  fell  from  her  suddenly,  was  acquitted.  Olshausen  has  published 
four  cases  of  sudden  delivery,  in  each  of  which  the  child  dropped  from  the 
woman,  and  in  two  of  them  there  were  fissures  in  the  parietal  bones.  The 
children  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accidents.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Sept.  1860  ;  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  279.)  Other  cases 
of  rapid  delivery  in  the  erect  posture  are  reported.  ('  Lancet,'  1861,  1, 
p.  13.)  In  these  there  was  no  injury  to  the  child,  although  in  one  case  the 
delivery  took  place  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

A  medical  witness  would  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  proba- 
bility of  this  explanation  of  the  accidental  origin  of  such  fractures,  if  he 
were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  delivery.  But 
it  will,  in  general,  be  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  this  knowledge.  Some- 
times the  fractures  will  be  accompanied  by  incisions,  ^junctures,  or  lacera- 
tions of  the  scalp  or  face  :  in  such  cases,  although  the  origin  of  the  fractures 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  alleged  fall  during  parturition,  the  cause  of 
the  other  injuries  would  still  remain  to  be  explained.  (See  the  case  of  Beg. 
V.  Eeeve,  C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1839 ;  and  Beg.  v.  Stevens,  Bodmin  Lent  Ass.  1845.) 
Injuries  of  this  nature,  wdth  the  fact  that  there  are  bruises  or  contusions  as 
well  as  fractures  not  connected  with  each  other  in  various  parts  of  the 
skull,  and  depending  on  different  acts  of  violence,  would  be  inexplicable  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  accidental  fall.  A  girl  was  delivered  in  secrecy.  She 
at  first  denied  that  she  had  had  a  child,  but  afterwards  produced  the  dead 
body.  It  was  mature  and  had  breathed.  There  were  some  marks  as  of 
pressure  about  the  neck,  and  extensive  effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  scalp 
in  various  parts  of  the  head.  There  was  no  fi-acture,  but  a  fissure  in  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  head.  She  said  she  had  been  suddenly  dehvered  while 
standing  up,  and  found  that  the  child  had  fallen  from  her  and  was  dead. 
Caspari  considered  that  this  would  not  explain  the  condition  of  the  head, 
which  presented  the  effects,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  distinct  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  death  of  the  child  was  referred  to  the  injuries  found  on 
the  head.  The  woman  afterwards  confessed  that  she  was  delivered  while 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  that  she  had  then  struck  the  child  on  the  head  and 
body  with  a  wooden  shoe.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschi\'  1870,  2,  p.  204.) 

An  inquest  was  held  in  Feb.  1854  on  the  body  of  a  female  infant,  of 
which  a  young  woman  had  been  delivered  on  Dec.  21st,  1853.  The 
infant  had  been  born,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  mother,  in  the  pan 
of  a  watercloset  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  and  was  afterwards 
carried  by  her  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and  placed  beside  her  in  bed.  She 
admitted  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  but  stated  that  it  was  dead 
when  she  lifted  it  up  from  the  pan  to  carry  it  to  the  bedroom.  The  navel- 
strino-  was  torn  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  fi^om  the  abdomen,  llie 
child"  she  alleged,  had  fallen  into  the  watercloset  pan.  No  trace,  however, 
of  blood  or  other  discharge  was  found  on  or  near  the  seat  of  the  closet  ; 
while  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  the  floor  was  stamed  witli 
blood,  which  had  been  imperfectly  wiped  up.  On  an  examination  ot  the 
body  of  the  infant,  it  was  found  to  be  a  well-formed  mature  child,  weighing 
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seven  pounds.  The  lungs  had  been  fully  expanded  to  their  margins,  cover- 
ing the  heart,  and  floating  on  water  with  or  without  the  latter  organ.  The 
scalp  presented  no  trace  of  injury ;  there  was  only  the  usual  scalp-tumour, 
and  on  dividing  the  skin  there  was  some  ecchymosis  at  this  part.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  were  extensively  fractured.  There  was  a  horizontal 
fracture  nearly  an  inch  long  over  each  orbital  prominence;  and  upon 
the  right  frontal  eminence  the  bone  was  broken  and  depressed,  in  an  acute 
triano-ular  form,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  parietal  bones  on 
each  side  were  fractured  vertically  fi'om  their  eminences  downwards,  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;.  and  on  the  left  side  the  lower  end  of  this 
fissure  was  joined  by  another  of  similar  extent,  passing  horizontally  for- 
wards at  a  right  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  Several  smaller  fractures 
were  found  at  different  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  apparently 
not  connected  with,  each  other.  Within  the  cranium,  blood  was  extrava-i 
sated  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  membranes.  No  fractures 
were  detected  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  mother  alleged  that  the 
injuries  to  the  head  were  owing  to  the  child  having  fallen  into  the  pan  of 
the  closet.  This  explanation,  however,  was  inadmissible,  as  it  was  very^ 
doubtful  whether  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  in  the  pan  at  all.  Even 
supposing  the  child  to  have  thus  fallen,  the  distance  was  too  small  to  have 
caused  such  an  amount  of  injury  situated  on  various  parts  of  the  skull  ; 
besides  which,  as  the  child  would  have  passed  in  an  oblique  direction  for- 
wards from  the  outlet,  it  would  probably  have  glided  safely  down  by  the- 
side  of  the  pan.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
injuries  were  inflicted,  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  mother  having  fallen  upon  the  child  on  her  way  upstairs  ;  and  this 
hypothesis  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  coroner's  jury,  though  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  child's  death  was  caused  by  the  injuries  to  the  head. 
(See  another  case  in  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1857,  1,  p.  347.) 

In  Beg.  v.  Gibson  (Grloucester  Ass.  1864),  the  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  skull  of  the  child  was  fractured,  and  much  blood  was 
effused  on  the  brain.  The  right  lung  contained  air,  and  the  left  lung 
also,  but  in  smaller  quantity :  they  both  floated  on  water.  The  prisoner 
admitted  that  the  child  cried  twice,  and  accounted  for  the  fracture  of 
the  skull  by  asserting  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  in  a  lane.  She 
wrapped  it  up,  and  soon  afterwards  found  thab  it  was  dead.  A  stone 
having  blood  and  hair  upon  it  was  picked  up  near  the  body.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  In  Beg.  v.  Strangeways  (0..  C,  C.  Dec.  1864),  there  was 
not  only  a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  the  throat  was  cut,  and, 
accordmg  to  the  medical  evidence,  with  a  knife.  From  the  state  of  the; 
lungs  it  was  evident  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  the  medical  witness 
clechned  to  say  that  it  had  had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother, 
ihe  defence  here  was,  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  while  she  was 
standing  at  her  work,  and  that  it  fell  on  the  kitchen  fender.  There  were 
however,  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  fender,  and  the  wound  in  the  throat 
was  inconsistent  with  such  a  statement.  The  medico-legal  importance  of 
this  subiect  will  be  further  apparent  from  the  evidence  given  in  a  case  tried 
l^l  Crimmal  Court  of  New  York  in  Nov.  1834.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol 
i^'  ^"   I  X.         r        witnesses  in  this  cage  positively  denied  that  the 

pLturit Lu  ''""''Vl  ^^f '"^^-^      ''''  °f  during 

Fnstw^  ''^^''''1'^  ^'t^^  P'°^^^^^  f^-^^t'^re  had  in  this 

and  f^P  •  "^"'^'^^^^'l  ^7  accidental  fall  of  the  child  during  deHvery ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  ^  v^^^vcij  , 

the  WdTf  ^      '     ^^^^^        P™b^^l«  ^^^^  a  fracture  of 

Thetdvhlfl?^  ^y*^^  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus., 

ihe^body  had  been  found  secretly  buried;  it  was  fully  developed,  but  the. 
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eHld  had  evidently  not  breathed.  The  navel-string  had  been  cut  and  tied ; 
but  six  inches  of  it  still  remained  attached  to  the  body.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  cranium,  near  the  summit,  there  was  a  small  effusion  of  blood  ;  and  on 
removing  this,  a  fissure  half  an  inch  in  length  was  found  in  the  edge  of  the 
left  parietal  bone,  close  to  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  near  the 
posterior  fontanelle.  On  shaving  off  the  hair  there  was  no  discoloration, 
nor  any  mark  on  the  skin  indicative  of  a  blow.  There  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  any  violence  had  been  used  to  the  child  at  its  birth,  and  from 
the  description  of  the  fissure,  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  it  had  arisen 
from  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  during  delivery.  ('  Cormack's 
Month.  Jour.'  Nov.  1845,  p.  847.)  The  possible  occurrence  of  an  accidental 
injury  of  this  kind  has  been  strained  in  several  cases  of  child-murder,  to 
explain  the  origin  of  fractures  which,  however,  could  not  be  fairly  assigned 
to  such  a  cause.  A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow,  in  April,  1852  (case  of  Aim 
Irwin) ,  in  which  there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the 
child  had  fully  breathed,  and  there  was  violence  to  the  head  which  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  its  death.  The  whole  extent  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  was  deeply  ecchymosed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagu- 
lated blood  lying  beneath  the  ecchymosis.  In  the  centre  of  the  right 
parietal  bone  there  was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  for  fully  four 
inches,  and  involving  a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side ;  it 
was  in  a  continuous  even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depressed.  The  peri- 
cranium, bones,  and  soft  parts  in  the  track  of  the  fracture  were  deeply 
ecchymosed,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particularly  on  the  right' 
side,  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  clotted  blood.  It  was  impossible  to 
refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  delivery,  or 
to  violence  applied  after  death.  The  prisoner  alleged  that  the  child  was 
still-born.  (See  '  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  June,  1825.)  In  the  case  of  Beg. 
V.  Mussett  (Bury  Lent  Ass.  1856),  the  head  of  a  child  was  almost  flattened 
from  the  violence  sustained.  It  was  clear  that  no  fall  or  other  accident 
could  explain  this  condition.  Some  fresh  blood  and  a  single  hair  were 
found  on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar,  for  which  the  prisoner  accounted  by  stating 
that  she  had  there  killed  a  rabbit.  A  microscopical  examination,  however, 
showed  that  it  was  human  hair,  and  not  the  hair  of  a  rabbit.  (See  fig.  106,. 
vol.  1,  p.  540,  No.  6.)  The  medical  evidence  established  from  the  state  of 
the  lungs  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  that  it  had  had  an  independent 
existence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  reader  will  find  an  elaborate 
medico-legal  paper  on  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-born  children,  by 
Casper,  in  his  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  (1863,  1,  p.  1 ;  and  by  Wiebecke,  in  the 
same  journal,  1871,  1,  p.  86). 

Length  of  the  imiUlical  cord.— It  has  been  recommended  on  these 
occasions,  that  we  should  observe  the  length  of  one  or  both  portions  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  notice  whether  it  is  cut  or  lacerated,  as  these  tacts 
may  it  is  presumed,  throw  some  Hght  on  the  question.  But  a  medical 
witness  can  seldom  procure  the  entire  cord  for  examination,  although  it 
will  generally  be  in  his  power  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  cut  or  lacerated, 
by  examining  the  portion  which  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  child.  Ihe 
cord  varies  in  length-the  average  being  from  eighteen  to  tvventy  inches : 
but  it  has  been  met  with  so  short  as  six  ('  Lancet,  June  13,  1846,  p.  bbO), 
five  ('Lancet,'  July  11,  1846,  p.  49),  and  even,  in  a  twin-case, /o«r  r^ic/ies  and 
a  quarter  inlej^gtl  (See  p.  378,  anie;  also 'Lancet,' Aug.  28, 1841.)  On  the 
other  hand,  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  found  twice  t>visted  round  the 
child's  neck,  it  was  fifty-three  inches  long.  Churchill  ^^''''^^  ^""^.^l 
(iases  that  the  shoi-test  cord  was  twelve  inches,  and  the  longest  fifty-foui 
3s  in  length.  In  Jan.  1850,  Tyler  Smith  presented  ^o^^^^n^^^^ 
Medical  Society  a  cord  fifty-nine  inches  and  a  half  m  length.   In  a  lepoitea 
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case  it  was  sixty-one  inches  long,  and  coiled  twice  round  the  abdomen  of 
the  child.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  263.)  As  the  whole  of  the  cord  can 
rarely  be  obtained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  it  was 
long  enough  to  admit  of  the  falling  of  the  child  without  rupture.  When 
the  cord  is  ruptured  from  accidental  causes  during  delivery,  the  rupture 
takes  place  either  near  to  the  placental  or  the  navel  end,  more  commonly 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  navel.  In  twenty-one  of  the  cases  observed  by 
Ellein,  it  was  found  to  have  been  forcibly  torn  out  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  it 
may  be  torn  or  lacerated  at  any  part  of  its  length,  although  the  rupture 
is  commonly  observed  near  to  one  extremity.  Among  the  cases  of  sudden 
delivery  which  occurred  to  Olshausen,  the  cord  was  torn  through  at  three 
inches  from  the  navel  in  one  instance,  and  no  bleeding  followed.  In  two 
the  cord  was  torn  through  its  middle,  and  at  first  there  was  great  bleed- 
ing ;  in  three  other  cases  it  was  torn  close  to  the  navel,  and  no  bleeding 
had  occurred.  In  four  instances  the  cord  was  torn  at  five  or  six  inches 
from  the  navel,  and  there  was  no  bleeding,  although  it  remained  untied 
for  ten  minutes. 

In  Beg.  v.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1860),  a  medical  witness  was  asked 
by  the  judge  whether  a  rupture  of  the  cord  might  not  lead  to  fatal 
bleeding.  The  above  facts  show  that  a  I'upture  of  the  cord  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  even  when  the  circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  the  child  by 
reason  of  the  closeness  of  the  rupture  to  the  abdominal  end.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  examination  of  the  cord  can  throw  any  light  upon  the 
origin  of  these  accidental  fractures  of  the  cranium  during  delivery. 

_  Efftisions  of  blood. — In  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  new-born 
children,  the  presence  of  effusions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or 
on  the  membranes  within  it,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances.  Effu- 
sions of  blood  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
new-born  children,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  criminal  violence. 
Each  case,  however,  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
Effusions  on  the  membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  generally 
the  results  of  great  violence  to  the  head.  See  a  paper  by  Elsasser  (Henke's 
'Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.'  1842,  2,  p.  228);  and  another  by  Simon  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.' 1864,  2,  p.  50). 

Injuries  accidentally  sustained  in  titero. — A  practitioner  must  remember 
that  if,  while  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  a  female  should  acci- 
dentally fall,  the  child  may  sustain  an  injury  by  a  blow  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  the  fact  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  atten- 
tion as  the  following  case  will  show :— A  pregnant  woman,  within  five  days 
of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  fell,  while  running,  so  that  her  abdomen 
struck  sharply  against  an  angular  stone.  There  was  an. immediate  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  movements  of  the  child  ceased.  Parturition  came  on.  four 
clays  after  the  accident.  Stanelli  found  the  head  of  the  child  much  enlare-ed, 
o^jli"'?!.^   1    n'^^*^^-  died  in  an  hour.    On  examining  the 

found  almost  crushed,  the  parietal  having  become 
separated  from  the  temporal  bones  as  if  by  external  violence.    The  marks 

1846,^p!y3T  '  '"'"^''''^  ^'  ^' 

wiH^be'Clnd  ^^ll  from  falls  it  is  probable  that  the  child 

will  be  bom  dead;  there  may  also  be  marks  of  violence  on  the  abdomen  of 

^tZtZ'JT  ^  ^^^^^"^^^^         -  ^iicl^  the  limbrof  the 

hf  the  ut  JL  or+l.  '"""f -r ^"/^"^^'^  °^  spontaneously  amputated! 
Jan  1846  p  ^153  f^"^^:^^^^^^}  cord  around  them.  ('  Dub"^  Hosp.  Gaz.' 
aSdental  ini^^;it\lf  J^"'''^^^'  however,  that  these  or  other 

tbT  bodv  n??  i  iT  t'^^-Tl^  mkt^-ken  for  violence  inflicted 

on  the  body  of  a  child  after  its  birth.    A  remarMe  case  of  this  kind 
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was  communicated  to  the  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  (Dec.  10,  1853,  p  604> 
m  whicli  a  cliild  was  born  without  limbs.  It  is  difficult  to  accoaut  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  singular  case  as  this  ;  but  practically,  it  could  have 
occasioned  no  medico-legal  difficulty  had  the  body  of  the  child  been  found 
dead,  since  the  absence  of  the  limbs  could  not  have  been  referred  to  an  act 
of  mutilation.  Barker  has  directed  attention  to  the  subject  of  intra-uterine 
fractures,  in  their  pathological  and  medico-legal  relations.  He  advises  that 
the  bones  of  the  body  should  be  examined  in  reference  to  their  strength, 
osseous  development,  and  other  physical  characters.  It  will  probably  be 
found,  as  in  fractures  in  adults  from  slight  causes,  that  the  bones  are 
unnaturally  brittle  :  in  such  a  case,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  intra-uterine  fracture,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  during 
pregnancy.    ('  On  Intra-uterine  Fractures,'  p.  21,  1857.) 

Twisting  of  the  neclc. — Children  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  act  of 
birth  by  the  neck  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displacement  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  with  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  may  occur  and  destroy 
life.  Such  injuries  are  immediately  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the 
body.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  neck  of  a  child  is  very  short,  and 
that  it  possesses  considerable  mobility. 

Violence  in  self -delivery . — When  the  marks  of  violence  found  on  the 
head,  neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  an  accidental 
fall,  it  is  common  to  ascribe  them  to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her 
attempts  to  deliver  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidental 
result  of  these  efforts.  A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon 
the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  the  injuries  ;  and  each  must  be  there- 
fore decided  by  the  cii-cumstances  attending  it.  (JReg.  v.  Sorder,  Abingdon 
Sum.  Ass.  1840 ;  Reg.  v.  Trilloe,  Hereford  Sum.  Ass.  1842 ;  and  Beg.  v. 
Turner,  Worcester  Wint.  Ass.  1843.)  In  two  of  these  cases  the  childrei^ 
were  admitted  to  have  been  born  living :  in  the  one  the  violence  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  head,  and  the  larisoner  was  acquitted;  in  the  other  the 
marks  of  violence  were  upon  the  neck,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.. 
These  cases  show  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  this  kind  of  defence.  (For 
other  instances,  see  the  'Brit,  and  For.  Med,  Rev.'  vol.  8,  p.  521.) 
Sanguineous  tumours  simulating  fractures  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
heads  of  new-born  children  (p.  393,  ante).  These  depend  on  natural  causes, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  marks  of  violence  wilfully  inflicted. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1082.)  They  may  be  known  by  the  unruffled  state 
of  the  skin.  A  witness,  however,  should  be  prepared  to  allow  that  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  owing  to  pain  and  anxiety,  may  be  deprived  of 
all  judgment,  and  may  destroy  her  offspring  without  being  conscious  of 
what  she  is  doing.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  mere  appearances  of  violence 
on  a  child's  body  are  not  j^er  se  sufficient,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  the  violence  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  inflicted,  or  the 
appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indicate  intentional 
murder.  (Alison.) 

When  the  skull  of  a  new-born  infant  is  found  to  be  fractured,  the 
question  put  to  a  medical  witness  may  be— Is  the  degree  of  injury  such  as- 
to  be  consistent  with  the  view  that  it  was  accidentally  caused  during 
delivery,  either  by  the  woman  herself,  or  by  some  person  who  was  present  ? 
Braxton  Hicks  was  called  by  a  midwife  to  aid  the  delivery  of  a  woman. 
On  examination,  he  observed  that  the  skull  was  fractured  through  the 
parietal  bone  on  one  side,  and  there  was  a  slight  fracture  of  the  edge  of 
the  occipital  bone,  with  a  scalp-tumour.  The  head  of  the  child  was  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fractures  had  been  produced  by  the  midwife  in 
her  attempts  to  push  the  head  back  into  the  cavity.  The  woman  was 
delivered  by  instruments,  and  in  such  a  case  a  woman  would  not  be  able  to- 
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1       u     ir.  nnother  instance  a  new-born'  cHld  had  a  fracture 

deliver  herself          another  inst  ^  fracture  m 

through  the  arch  of  the  skull,  from  one  sxci                   ^,  ^^^^^^ 

the  frontal  bone  on  one^^^.^^^^^^                         ^^^^  ^i.H  this 

lacerated  and  the  ^^ne^^^  ^^^^  there  was  no  appearance  of  ecchy- 
amountof  injuryxt  is  iemarK  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^^  cluld  was 

mosis  externally.    iHe  ^o™"^'  .  ,  ^  murder;  and  the  question  was, 

charged  before  a  ^^f  J^^j^^/^ 

Had  she,  in  attempts  to  ^'^ff^J^tSln^it  o^^^^  the  injuries  resulted 
seizing  the  head  and  ^  ^7?^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ""^.Z,    Confliiting  medical 

from  the  J.  ^^^^^  ^ZJs  caUed  as  a  skilled  expert%dmitted 
thTtTe^:^Sh^^^  "  by  the  prisoner  on  the 

fa^  ^is  ^a,  produce^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
other  marks  of  yiolence  on  the  skull  of  a  new-born  infant,  but  it  will  now 
be  nereSaiy  to  determine  how  far  pressure  on  the  head  -ay  pi^duce 
fractures  which  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  murder,  f- 
self-delivery  can  only  resort  to  pressure.    Hicks  P«^f°7^<=|7?;;^°J. 
periments  ^n  the  heils  of  still-born  infants.    In  one  ^f^ance  by  sudden 
lateral  pressure  he  produced  a  fracture  through  the  arch  of  the  c™m, 
but  the  bones  generally  yielded  to  the  force  without  breaking.  When, 
however,  one  side  of  the  head  was  laid  on  a  hard  and  resisting  surface  like 
the  floor,  and  the  other  side  was  compressed  firmly  and  suddenly,  a  fracture 
was  produced  in  the  parietal  bone  to  the  centre,  although  the  bones  of  the 
head  were  firmly  ossified.    In  two  other  experiments  on  large  children 
with  firmly  ossified  skulls,  lateral  pressure  with  both  hands  one  on  each 
side,  caused  no  fracture  or  injury  such  as  could  be- mistaken  for  homicidal 
violence.    There  was  a  fissure  of  about  haK  an  inch  m  the  left  parietal 
bone,  produced  not  so  much  by  pressure  as  by  an  indentation  of  the  bone. 
The  appearances  produced  by  pressure  on  the  head  of  a  still-born  child, 
after  a  severe  labour,  were  as  follows  :— there  was  a  large  bloody  scalp- 
tumour  over  the  right  parietal  and  occipital  bones  ;  liquid  blood  oozed  out 
on  section ;  and  the  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  skull  were  highly  congested, 
especially  on  the  part  beneath  the  scalp-tumour.    The  fissur^  produced  on 
the  parietal  bone  was,  however,  too  slight  to  be  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  homicidal  violence.    (See  a  paper  by  Casper,  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1863, 1, 
p.  20.)    It  follows,  from  these  experiments  on  the  dead  bodies  of  new-born 
children,  that  fractures  of  the  skull  are  not  easily  produced  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  a  woman  would  be  placed  in  delivering  herself.  The 
bones,  as  in  natural  delivery,  yield  to  great  pressure  without  breaking. 
Their  composition  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  the  yielding  of  the  parts  in  the 
situation  of  the  sutures,  tend  to  counteract  the  effects  of  manual  violence 
thus  applied  to  the  head. 

Severe  fractures  with  great  depression  of  the  bones,  and  the  co-existence 
of  lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  with  severe  injuries  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  their  production  in  self- 
delivery.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  following  case  (Beg.  v.  Sheppard,  Win- 
chester Wint.  Ass.  1863),  such  violence  even  when  plainly  homicidal  may, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  be  treated  as  accidental.  The  medical 
evidence  in  this  case  showed  that  the  new-born  child  had  breathed,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  natural  cause  for  death.  There  were  marks  of 
finger-nails  on  the  neck,  evidently  indicating  attempted  strangulation. 
The  bones  on  each  side  of  the  head  were  crushed  inwards  ;  there  was  much 
blood  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  and  this  had  caused 
pressure  on  the  brain.  A  fall  from  a  standing  labour,  or  accidental  force 
applied  during  delivery,  could  not  have  produced  th^se  appearances.  They 
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were  caused  m  the  opinion  of  two  medibal  witnesses,  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation  of  violence  to  the  head  of  the  child,  and  more  than  one  blow  must 
bave  been  given  to  have  produced  them.  In  charging  the  jury  upon  the 
cause  of  death,  the  judge  said:-' The  medical  men  had  attributed  it  to 
the  combined  effect  of  strangulation  and  violence  to  the  head.  It  might 
however  be  a  theory  that  the  struggles  of  a  young  woman  during  parturi- 
tion might  have  occasioned  the  injuries,  or  she  might  in  her  weakness  have 
tallen  upon  the  child  while  on  the  floor.  Did  the  medical  evidence  satisfy 
them  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  young  woman  had  murdered 
her  child  .-^  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  It  is  obvious 
trom  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
amount  of  violence  affecting  the  head  of  a  new-born  child  which  might 
not  be  theoretically  assigned  to  the  act  of  a  woman  in  self-delivery. 

Conclusions.— The  conclusions  to  be  derived  fi-om  the  contents  of  this 
chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  new-born  child  may  die  from  violent  causes  of  an  accidental 
nature. 

2.  Tha,t  some  forms  of  violent  death  are  not  necessarily  attended  with 
external  signs  indicative  of  violence, 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  during  delivery. 

4.  That  the  usual  marks  of  death  from  suffocation  or  drowning  are  not 
apparent,  except  in  the  bodies  of  children  which  have  breathed. 

_  6,  That  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  may  often  fui-nish  important 
evidence. 

6.  That  some  females  recently  delivered  may  have  strength  to  exert 
themselves  and  walk  great  distances. 

7.  That  a  new-boni  child  may  speedily  die  from  exposure  to  cold  or 
from  want  of  food. 

8.  That  slight  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  arise  from  the 
P;Ction  of  the  uterus  on  the  head  of  the  child  during  delivery. 

9.  That  women  may  be  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  an  erect 
posture :  the  umbilical  cord  is  under  these  circumstances  sometimes 
j-uptured,  and  the  child  may  or  may  not  sustain  injury  by  the  fall. 

10.  That  the  violence  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  may  be  sometimes 
referred  to  attempts  innocently  made  by  a  female  to  aid  her  delivery. 


CHAPTER  84 

DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  FEOM  STRANGULATION — STEANGULATION  BY  THE  NAVEL- 
STRING — ACCIDENTAL  IIARKS  RESEMBLING  THOSE  OP  STRANGULATION — CON- 
STRICTION BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DEATH — BEFORE  AND  AFTER  RESPIRATION — 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ENTIRE  BIRTH — BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  SEVERANCE  OF 
THE  NAVEL-STRING  —  CONSTRICTION  WITHOUT  ECCHTMOSIS  —  DEATH  FROM 
POISONING. 

Among  the  foi-ms  of  violent  death  which  are  almost  always  attended  with 
appearances  indicative  of  criminal  design  are  the  following : — 

7.  STRANGULATION. 

The  destruction  of  a  new-born  child  by  strangulation  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  form  of  child-murder :  and  here  a  medical  jurist  has  to  encounter 
the  diflSculty,  that  the  strangulation  may  have  been  accidentally  produced 
by  the  twisting  or  coiling  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  the  neck  while  in 
the  womb  (see  p.  378,  ante),  or  during  delivery.    We  must  not  hastily 
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conclude,  from  the  red  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  head  and  face  of  a 
child  when  found  dead,  that  it  has  been  destroyed  by  strangulation  Iheie 
is  no  doubt  that  errors  were  formerly  made  with  respect  to  ^his  appeal - 
ance  ;  for  W.  Hunter  observes,-'  When  a  child's  head  or  face  looks  swollen 
and  is  very  red  or  black,  the  vulgar,  because  hanged  people  look  so,  aie  apt 
to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  strangled.  But  those  who  are  m  the 
practice  of  midwifery  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  natural 
births,  and  that  the  swelling  and  deep  colour  go  gradually  ofE  if  the  child 
live  bkt  a  few  days.  This  appearance  is  particularly  observable  m  those 
cases  where  the  navel-string  happens  to  gird  the  child  s  neck,  and  where 
its  head  happens  to  be  born  some  time  before  its  body      (Op.  cit.  p.  27.) 

Stranqulation  Irj  the  ^lat^eZ-s^rwgr.— Strangulation  by  the  navel-strmg 
can  in  the  medico-legal  sense  of  the  term,  refer  to  those  cases  only  m 
which  it  becomes  firmly  twisted  round  the  neck  after  the  respiratory  pro, 
cess  has  been  established.  This  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence,  because  under 
these  circumstances  death  more  commonly  takes  place  by  compression  of 
the  cord,  and  by  the  consequent  arrest  of  circulation  before  the  act  of 
breathing  is  performed.  The  internal  appearance  met  with  in  death  from 
this  cause  is  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  ecchymotic 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  thymus  gland.  The  presence 
of  ecchymosis  on  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  lividity.of  the  face,_  is  very 
common  in  new-born  children  when  the  labour  has  been  tedious  and 
difficult ;  and  therefore,  unless  there  were  some  distinct  marks  of  pressure 
about  the  neck,  with  a  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  such  appearances  would 
not  justify  any  suspicion  of  death  from  strangulation. 

it  has  been  supposed  that  the  strangulation  produced  by  the  wilful 
application  of  any  constricting  force  to  the  neck,  would  be  known  from 
the  accidental  strangulation  caused  by  the  cord,  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  case  there  would  be  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  mark  or  depression  on 
the  neck.  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  such  a  mark  is  not  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  homicidal  strangulation.  Severe  violence  to 
the  neck  commonly  produces  in  the  seat  of  constriction  not  only  ecchymosis, 
but  a  laceration  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  windpipe  ;  but  these  appearances 
are  not  always  found.  In  1861,  Evans  communicated  to  the  author  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  a  new-born  child  which  was  destroyed  by  strangulation. 
Great  violence  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  discoloration  in 
the  course  of  the  ligature,  or  of  ecchymosis  in  the  tissues  beneath.  The 
muscles  compressed  were  very  dark  in  colour.  The  skin  had  been  so 
compressed  as  to  give  the  impression  of  coarse  towelling  of  a  close  texture 
having  been  used.  In  most  cases  when  a  ligature  is  applied  during  life 
the  skin  on  each  side  becomes  much  swollen,  and  presents  an  oedematous 
character.  This  indicates  an  application  of  violence  when  there  is  still 
some  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the  child.  The  navel-string  itself  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  constriction,  and  the  mark  or  depression  may  some- 
times present  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Among  various  cases  which 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement,  is  the  following.  A  lady 
was  in  labour  with  her  first  child.  The  labour  was  of  a  lingering  kind, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  head ;  and  the  child  came  into  the  world  dead. 
The  navel-string  was  found  coiled  three  times  round  the  neck,  passing 
under  the  right  armpit;  and  upon . removing  it,  tliree  parallel  discoloiired 
depressions  were  distinctly  evident.  These  extended  completely  round  the 
neck, .  and  corresponded  to  the  course  taken  by  the  coils.  The  child 
appeared  as  if  it  had  .been  strangled.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  Had 
this  child  been  born  secretly,  and  the  cord  removed,  this  state  of  the  neck 
might  have  created  a  strong  suspicion  of  homicidal  violence.  Strangula- 
tion after  birth  could  not,  however,  have  been  alleged,  because  there,  would 
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Have  been  no  proof  of  respiration.  When  a  blue  mark  is  found  on  the 
neck  o±  a  child  whose  lungs  retain  their  foetal  characters,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume, cceteris  paribus,  that  it  has  been  accidentally  occasioned  by  the 
twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  during  delivery.  Price  communicated  to 
the  same  journal  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  cord,  which  was 
short,  was  so  tightly  twisted  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  divide  it  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished.  There  was 
in  this  instance  a  deep  groove  formed  on  the  neck,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion to  himself  and  a  medical  friend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  say  that  the  child  had  been 
wilfully  strangled  by  a  rope.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  40.)  A  diagnosis 
might  have  been  formed,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  examining  the  state  of 
the  lungs.  _  Mutter  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  born  dead,  and  the 
cord  was  tightly  twisted  round  its  neck  ;  when  removed,  the  neck  exhibited 
a  livid  circle  of  a  finger's  breadth,  smooth  and  shining ;  but  on  cutting  into 
this  mark,  no  subcutaneous  ecchymosis  was  found.  ('North.  Jour.  Med.' 
Jan.  1845,  p.  190.)  In  Beg.  v.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1860),  the 
material  question  was,  whether  a  mark  round  the  neck  had  been  caused 
accidentally  by  the  navel-string  :  this  was  denied  by  the  medical  witness. 
This  question  also  arose  in  another  important  case  (Beg.  v.  Py7ie,  Glouces- 
ter Wint.  Ass.  1858). 

Williamson  has  directed  attention  to  an  important  fact  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  new-born  child,  and  the  medical  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  from  their  condition  as  furnishing  evidence  of  live- 
birth.  Referring  to  Price's  case,  in  which  the  cord  was  tightly  twisted 
round  the  neck  of  the  child,  he  states  that  in  similar  cases  which  have 
occurred  to  himself,  the  child  has  breathed  immediately  on  the  birth  of 
the  head;  but,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  the  child  would  have 
been  strangled  and  born  dead  unless  he  had  divided  it.  Thus,  then,  a 
child  might  die  apparently  sti'angled,  and  not  be  born  alive,  although  it 
might  have  so  breathed  during  birth  that  the  lungs  would  present  all  the 
characters  of  respiration.  If  the  circumstances  were  not  known,  a  medical 
man  might  be  led  to  say  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  been 
destroyed  by  strangulation.    ('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1858,  p.  714.) 

From  these  cases  it  will  be  perceived  that  ecchymosis  in  the  depression 
fumish.es  no  distinction  between  constriction  produced  by  criminal  means 
and  that  which  may  result  accidentally  from  the  navel-string.  In  the 
following  case  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  p.  127),  a  Avoman  charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  child  by  strangulation  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  con- 
demned. The  child  had  fully  and  perfectly  respired  : — the  lungs  weighed 
one  thousand  grains,  and,  when  divided,  every  portion  floated  on  water, 
even  after  firm  compression.  There  was  a  circular  depression  on  the  neck, 
which  was  superficially  ecchymosed  in  some  parts.  Prom  an  investigation 
of  the  facts,  this  appeared  to  have  been  a  case  in  which  a  mark  on  the 
neck  was  accidentally  produced  by  the  umbilical  cord,  during  attempts 
at  self-delivery  on  the  part  of  the  woman :  she  was  nevertheless  convicted, 
chiefly  from  the  opinion  exjsressed  hj  two  medical  witnesses,  that  a  soft 
and  yielding  substance  like  the  umbilical  cord  could  not  produce  a  depres- 
sion and  ecchymosis  on  the  neck  of  a  child  during  birth.  They  attributed 
the  mark  to  the  wilful  application  of  a  ligature  like  a  garter  ;  but  the  ex- 
periments of  Negrier  clearly  show  that  the  umbilical  cord  has  suflBcient 
strength  to  produce  fatal  constriction  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  loc.  cit.). 

In  another  instance  ('Ann.  d'Hyg/  1841,  p.  428),  the  navel-strmg  and 
the  membranes  were  actually  used  by  the  woman  as  a  means  of  strangula- 
tion :  the  child  had  not  breathed,  but  was  thereby  prevented  from  breath- 
ing.   There  was  'superficial  ecchymosis  on  each  side  over  the  muscles  ot 
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the  neck.  The  defence  was,  that  the  child  was  born  with  the  cord  around 
its  neck,  and  that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  accidentally  strangled ; 
but  the  medical  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  cord  had  been  violently 
stretched,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  strangulation.  The  child  had  not 
breathed  and  the  medical  witnesses  considered  that  it  had  been  born  dead, 
owino-  to  the  violence  used  by  the  woman.  The  cause  of  death  here  was 
certainly  not  strangulation,  but  arrested  circulation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  case  proves  that  ecchymosis  (a  blue  mark)  may  be  the  result  of  violent 
constriction  pi-oduced  by  the  navel-string.  (See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Martin, 
Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1860 ;  Henke's  'Zeitschr.'  1837,  4,  p.  352  ;  '  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1838,  p.  282;  and  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859,  2, 
p.  55.)  A  case  occurred  to  M'Cann,  in  1838,  in  which  the  navel-string, 
>vhich  was  of  its  full  length,  had  been  used  as  the  means  of  strangulation. 
It  was  twisted  once  round  the  neck,  passed  under  the  left  arm,  over  the 
shoulders,  and  round  the  neck  again,  forming  a  noose  or  knot,  which,  press- 
ing upon  the  throat,  must  have  caused  strangulation,  as  the  tongue  was 
protruded,  and  there  were  other  clear  indications  of  the  child  having  been 
strangled.  The  hydrostatic  test  applied  to  the  lungs  proved  that  respiration 
had  been  performed. 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  deep,  broad,  much  ecchymosed,  and 
there  is  extravasation  of  blood  beneath,  with  injury  to  the  muscles  or 
Vindpipe,  and  rufEing  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
these  appearances  to  accidental  pressure  by  the  navel-string.  The  lividity 
produced  by  it  in  the  cases  hitherto  observed  has  been  only  slight  and 
partial,  and  unaccompanied  by  laceration  of  the  skin,  or  injury  to  deep- 
seated  parts.  (For  an  instructive  case  in  reference  to  this  point,  see  '  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  62.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  homicidal 
strangulation,  much  more  violence  being  used  than  is  necessary  for  destroy- 
ing life,  we  may  commonly  expect  to  find  great  eccyhmosis  and  extensive 
injury  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  On  some  occasions  all  difficulty  is 
i-emoved  by  the  discovery  of  a  rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  round 
the  neck;  or,  if  this  be  not  found,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  having  been 
used  will  be  discovered  in  the  indentations  or  irregularly- ecchymosed  spots 
left  on  the  skin — the  depressed  portions  of  skin  being  generally  white, 
and  the  raised  edges  livid  or  oedematous. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  child  can  be  born  with  ;the  navel-string 
so  tightly^  round  the  neck  as  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  skin  and 
ecchymosis,  i.e.  to  simulate  homicidal  strangulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  the  act  of  respiration  fully  and  completely.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  when  this  hypothesis  is  raised  in  order  to  account  for  a  sus- 
picious mark  on  the  neck,  to  examine  closely  the  sta.te  of  the  lungs.  Unless 
the  cord  IS  designedly  put  round  the  neck  of  the  child  after  the  head  has 
protruded,  the  efCect  of  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus,  when  a  coil  has 
become  accidentally  twisted  round  the  neck,  would  be. to  tighten  it,  com- 
press the  vessels,  and  kill  the  child  by  arresting  the  maternal  circulation, 
fit  the  same  time  that  this  pressure  would  effectually  prevent  the  act  of 
breathing.  Hence  the  lungs  usually  present  the  appearances  met  with  in 
/!!  1?       fu""  ;        the  case  which  occurred  to  Williamson 

fi  tbis  state  of  things  may  sometimes  occur,  and  that 
hat  t  r'i^"'  """"i       strangled  by  the  umbilical  cord  before  its 

St,  \  I  ^"l"'-  ^  ^^''"^"^  examination  of  the  neck,  will  show 
Si  v't?  7         7t       °'c?^'        ^^^^  applied  after  birth.  In 

^  Lric^frr      "^"l-^^"^-  1S53),  there  was  around  the  neck 

iX  LL  J'^  ""^i'^  ^^"^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^'-2/  i^9htly.  The  child  had 
shlLuSlnf  n  to  the  .medical  evidence  it  had  died  from 

stiangulation  owing  to  an  accidental  twisting  of  the  cord  during  delivery. 
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Iff^'/f/''"^^?'  9''^°'"^  la  examining  a  suspicious  mark 

round  the  neck  of  a  new-boru  infant,  it  should  be  noticed  ^vh^etkex  it  does 
not  by  Its  form  or  course,  present  some  peculiar  indentations  or  irregu- 
larities which  may  render  it  certain  that  some  kind  of  ligature  has  b?eu 

bWh^d'7^°^'^  '^^^^      i«  f^'^-d  that  a°child  has  fuTly 

breathed,  the  presence  of  a  deeply-ecchymosed  or  an  codematous  mark  on 
tne  necJc,  with  injury  to  the  skin  and  muscles  is,  ccatens  paribus,  presumptive 
ot  homicidal  strangulation.  Death  from  accidental  constriction  by  the 
cora  during  delivery  should,  as  a  general  rule,]  leave  the  lungs  in  their 
icetal  condition. 

Marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  may  be  accidentally  produced  by  the 
navel-strmg-  without  necessarily  destroying  the  child's  life.    Two  cases 

«^7Q\  i!"  reported  by  Busch  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  10, 
p.  579}  ;  thus  a  child  may  be  destroyed  without  ecchymosis  being  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  constriction  produced  by  it.  (See  case,  Henke'fi 
Z-eitschr.  lbS6,  Erg.  H. ;  also  a  paper  by  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1, 
p.  149.)  There  is  much  less  risk  of  strangulation  from  twisting  of  the  cord 
than  IS  commonly  believed.  Out  of  190  cases,  Churchill  found-  the  cord 
round  the  neck  m  fifty-two  cHldren,  and  the  shortest  cord  so  disposed  was 
eighteen  inches  long;  Negrier  found  it  round  the  neck  in  twenty  cases  out 
of  166  natural  labours.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  p.  137.) 

Insulated  or  detached  marks  of  ecchymosis,  as  from  local  pressure  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  twisting  of  the  navel- 
string.  Other  accidental  causes  may,  however,  here  come  into  operation. 
In  Beg.  v.  Sampson  (Bodmin  Lent  Ass.  1853),  it  was  proved  that  there 
wa,s  a  mark  on  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  it  was  charged  against  the 
prisoner  that  this  had  been  caused  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  i.e.  by  pinch- 
ing the  windpipe.  The  mark  was  described  as  being  of  a  red  colour,  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  it  was  suggested  in  defence,  that  it  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  tying  of  a  cap.  The  medical  witness  stated 
that  it  was  below  the  spot  where  a  cap  would  be  generally  tied,  but  the 
mark  might  by  possibility  have  been  occasioned  by  the  knot  of  a  tie.  Th& 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  tying  of  a  cap  may  have  been  the  means  by 
which  death  by  strangulation  was  effected. 

The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  in  death  from  strangulation  hav& 
been  elsewhere  considered  (p.  61,  ante).  The  facts  of  a  case  will  serve  to 
show  the  appearances  as  they  may  present  themselves  in  a  new-born  child. 
A  maid-servant  in  a  family  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  When  the 
body  was  found,  it  was  observed  to  be  full-grown,  and  there  was  a  piece 
of  tape  which  went  twice  round  the  neck,  and  had  been  tied  tightly  in  a 
bow.  The  tongue  protruded  between  the  lips  ;  two  deep  fuiTows  were 
found  round  the  neck  after  the  removal  of  the  tape ;  there  was  great 
oedema  with  swelling  of  the  skin  between  and  above  them,  and  the  right 
hand  was  clenched.  The  lungs  were  of  a  light-red  colour:  they  filled  the 
chest,  were  highly  crepitant,  and  floated  readily  on  water,  even  when 
divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  these  had  been  submitted  to  strong  pressure. 
They  weighed,  however,  only  626  grains.  The  heart  was  healthy ;  the  right 
side  contained  some  coagula  of  blood,  whilst  the  left  side  was  empty ;  the 
foramen  ovale  was  open.  The  scalp  was  much  congested,  the  congestions 
almost  amounting-  to  small  effusions  of  blood  ;  the  pia  mater  was  also  con- 
gested. The  inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  child  had: 
been  born  alive,  and  that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  The  lungs  were  as 
light  as  they  usually  are  in  the  foetal  state,  showing  that,  although  they  had 
received  air,  the  pulmonary  circulation  had  not  been  perfectly  established. 

Accidental  onarlcs  resemhling  those  of  strangulation. — On  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  of  a  child  a  mark  or  depression  is  sometimes  accidentally  pro- 
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duced  hj  forcibly  bending  the  bead  foi™ds  on  the  ^.^P^pbo'di'is 
this  has  been  done  repeatedly  and  recently  after  dea  h,  while  the  body  is 
wai-m.  It  may  occur,  also,  as  an  accident  during  labour.  Such  a  luaik 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  homicidal  violence.  I*  ^^.^J^^^^^ 
a  question  whether,  independently  of  the  constriction  produced  by  the 
umbilical  cord,  the  neck  of  the  womb  might  not  cause,  during  its  con- 
tractions an  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  neck.  There  is  no  reported  case 
which,  be'ars  out  this  view  ;  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any  such 

result  should  follow.  .  j  • 

The  discoloration  may  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches— situated  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  evidently  not  arising  from  the  employment 
of  anv  lio-ature.    These  marks  may  depend  on  the  forcible  application  ot 
the  fino-e?s  to  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  the  indentations  have  been  known 
to  con^spond— a  fact  which  has  at  once  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  ot 
pressure  and  the  mode  of  death.    Impressions  of  nails  or  fingers  on  the 
neck  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt 
at  strangulation.    Accident  during  self-delivery  may  lead  to  their  produc- 
tion.   (See  case,  Horn's  'Vierteljahrsschr.'  1868,  2,  p.  308.)    At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  superficial  mottling  of  the  skin 
occurs  after  death  in  new-born  infants,  in  parts  where  moderate  pressure 
only  may  have  been  accidentally  made.    This  would  not  be  attended  with 
ecc'hymosis,  and  its  true  nature  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing 
the  discoloured  spots  with  the  surrounding  skin.    It  may  be  alleged  that 
such  marks  might  have  been  accidentally  produced : — 1.  By  the  forcible 
pressure  produced  by  the  child's  head  during  labour,  an  explanation  which 
is  highly  improbable,  if  respiration  has  been  performed — although  a  child 
has  been  known  to  breathe  in  breech-presentations,  while  the  head  was 
still  in  the  vagina.    2.  They  will  be  more  commonly  referred  to  a  violent 
attempt  made  by  a  woman  at  self-delivery,  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain. 
This  explanation  is  admissible,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries  which, 
by  any  reasonable  construction,  might  be  received  during  labour;  but 
supposing  the  marks  to  have  been  certainly  produced  after  the  complete 
birth  of  the  body,  it  will  not  of  course  apply.    The  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Ancliffe  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1842)  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.   The  evidence  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  delivered  of  a  child 
under  much  suffering,  on  a  stone  floor,  and  in  the  presence  of  anothei^ 
woman — a  witness.    The  child  was  born  alive,  and  was  heard  to  cry 
several  times.   The  witness  left  it  in  charge  of  its  mother,  and  on  returning 
shortly  afterwards,  she  found  it  dead  with  black  marks  upon  its  throat. 
The  midwife,  who  separated  the  child  from  the  mother,  deposed  that  it 
gave  a  sort  of  half-cry :  she  thought  it  was  dead  when  she  first  saw  it,  and 
the  marks  on  the  neck  were  not  more  than  a  woman  might  have  caused  in 
attempting  to  deliver  herself.    The  medical  evidence  proved  that  there 
were  many  ecchymosed  marks  about  the  throat  of  the  child,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  blood  was  effused  beneath  them.   The  marks 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  fingers ;  death  had  been  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  windpipe.    The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  marks  of  violence  might  not  have  been  unconsciously  inflicted  by  the 
prisoner  herself  during  labour.   The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty.* 
(See  also  a  case,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  2,  p.  205.)    Skrzeczka  reported  two 
cases  of  some  interest  in  which  effusio.ns  of  blood  were  found  beneath  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  of  new-born  children.    Such  an  appearance  might 
induce  a  medical  witness  to  affirm  that  great  violence  had  been  applied  to 
the  neck  with  criminal  intention.    The  fact  is,  however,  they  may  be 
often  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  tlie  woman  in  self-delivery.  (Horn's 
Viei-teljahrsschr.'  1869,  1,  p.  129;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  p.  231.) 
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about  seventeen  punctured  wounds  on  the  body,  of  which  one  had  pene- 
tiated  the  heart.  The  medical  witness  stated  he  had  no  doubt  the  child 
was  born  alive,  and  that  these  injuries  were  the  cause  of  death.  The 
cletence  suggested  that  there  was  no  proof  of  existence  after  entire  birth 
oi  the  body,  and  the  injuries  found  on  the  child  were  '  very  probably  the 
result  of  accident  in  the  course  of  self-delivery  by  an  unhappy  young 
creature  like  the  prisoner.'  The  jury  accepted  this  inconsistent  view  of 
the  medical  facts,  and  acquitted  her.  In  Eeg.  v.  Parkinson  (Liverpool 
ijent  Ass.  Ib59) ,  some  suspicious  marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  were  referred 
to  the  accidental  tightening  of  the  string  of  a  cap.  The  cases  of  Beg.  v. 
Money  (Norfolk  Sum.  Ass.  1858),  and  Beg.  v.  Qrady  (Liverpool  Lent  Ass. 
■186b),  turnish  additional  illustrations  of  the  impunity  with  which  new- 
born children  may  be  destroyed  by  strangulation. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
necks  of  new-born  children,  Harvey  has  pointed  out  one  of  a  singular  kind. 
He  was  present  at  a  delivery  in  which  a  child  was  expelled  rather  sud- 
•denly ;  and  after  making  two  or  three  convulsive  gasps,  it  died.  "Whilst 
■endeavouring  to  restore  animation,  he  observed  a  bright-red  mai^k  extending 
completely  across  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  from  one  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  strangula- 
tion with  a  cord,  except  that  the  mark  was  not  continued  round  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  It  was  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  not  like  a  bruise  or 
ecchymosis  :  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  recent  excoriation.  It 
.was  most  clearly  defined  in  front,  where  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
m  breadth,  and  it  became  diffused  at  the  sides.  The  face  was  not  swollen, 
and  there  was  no  fulness  of  the  veins.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  379.)  A 
distinction  in  this  instance  might  have  been  based  upon  the  colour  of  the 
mark — the  unabraded  state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  congestion  of 
the  face  and  venous  system.  Nevertheless,  the  case  is  of  importance,  and 
the  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Another  case,  which  was  the  subject 
■of  a  coroner's  inquest,  was  published  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  37,  p.  530), 
in  which  red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  new-born  child  were 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  to  the  nostrils  dm^ng  a  supposed 
attempt  at  suffocation.  Rose  examined  them  closely,  and  considered  that 
they  were  nsevi  (mother's  marks) ,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
the  infant. 

Constriction  hefore  or  after  death — before  or  after  respiration. — A  witness 
is  sometimes  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  the  ligature  or  the  fingers 
had  been  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  before  or  after  its  death,  or  before 
or  after  it  had  breathed.  So  far  as  external  marks  of  strangulation  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appearances,  whether  the  constric- 
tion takes  place  during  life,  or  immediately  after  death,  while  the  body  is 
warm.  Casper's  experiments  render  it  probable  that  when  a  constricting 
^orce  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  within  an  hour  after 
■death,  the  marks  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  by  any  appearance 
from  those  made  on  a  living  body.  (' Wochensclir.'  Jan.  1837;  see  also 
p.  64,  ante.)  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not,  provided  it  is  living  and  the  blood 
■circulating,  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck  will  present  precisely  the  same 
.characters.  The  following  instance  is  related  by  Casper  : — The  body  of  a 
new-born  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  cellar,  and  the  mother  was  charged 
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with  having  murdered  it.    She  confessed  that  she  had  heard  the  child  cry- 
at  the  birth  but  that  it  soon  died.    In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  she  tied 
tiffhtly  round  its  neck  a  band  made  of  a  few  straws,  which  she  hastily 
tAvisted  together,  in  order,  as  she  alleged,  'to  prevent  it  from  awaking 
On  the  fifth  day  the  body  was  examined:  the  child  was  mature,  well- 
formed   and  had  evidently  breathed.    The  examiners  referred  death  to 
strano-ulation ;  the  woman  was  convicted.    An  appeal  was  made  against, 
this  Sentence,  and  Casper's  opinion  was  called  for  on  the  propriety  of 
the  medical  inference  of  strangulation  during   life,  from   the  mark 
found  on  the  neck.    The  witnesses  had  stated  'that  each  straw  in  the 
band  had  produced  a  well-defined  depression,  which  was  whiter  than 
the  surrounding  skin,  while  the  little  folds  or  elevations  between  the 
straws  were  red;  and  on  cutling  into  these  reddened  portions  a  slight 
effusion  of  blood  was  found  beneath.'    Casper  gave  his  opinion,  that 
this  effusion  (ecchymosis)  might  have  resulted  from  the  application, 
of  the  straw-band  soon  after  death  while  the  body  was  warm ;  and  the 
circumstantial  evidence  allowed  that  the  ligature  might  have  been  applied 
at  any  time  within  an  hour  after  death.    Hence  he  declared  that  there 
w^as  a  want  of  proof  that  this  child  had  died  from  strangulation.^   In  con- 
sequence of  this  opinion  the  punishment  was  mitigated.    It  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  by  Casper,  since  the  mark 
was  undoubtedly  such  that  it  might  have  been  produced  either  before  or; 
recently  after  death,  while  the  body  was  warm.     Which  of  these  two 
suppositions  was  the  more  probable,  and  whether  it  was  more  likely  that, 
a  ligature  should  be  put  round  a  child's  neck  an  hour  after  death  to  prevent 
it  from  awaking,  or  before  death  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  destroying  it, 
it  was  of  course  for  a  jury  and  not  for  a  medical  witness  to  decide. 

When  such  a  plea  as  this  is  raised,  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  a  jury  to 
consider  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  to  judge  of  such  a  defence  on 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wren  (Winchester 
Lent  Ass.  1840),  the  medical  evidence  went  to  .show  that  the  child 
had  breathed,  and  was  bom  alive.  There  was  a  piece  of  tape  tied 
round  its  neck  very  tightly,  and  fastened  behind,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  beneath  ;  the  tongue  was  livid  and  swollen,  and 
blood  was  effused  beneath  the  scalp.  The  medical  witness  admitted  that 
the  mark  on  the  neck  might  have  been  produced  after  death  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  therefore  positively  say  that  the  child  had  been  destroyed  by 
strangulation,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  (See  also  Beg.  v.  Hyland, 
C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1844.)  In  Beg.  v.  Gh-ee7i  (C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1860),  the  body  of 
the  child  was  found  with  a  riband  round  its  neck,  so  tightly  applied  that 
the  parts  on  each  side  were  swollen.  Death  was  referred  to  strangulation, 
but  it  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  riband-ligature  might  have 
been  placed  there  as  an  ornament  or  as  part  of  the  dress  ;  and  as  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  body  was  not  made  until  forty-eight  hours 
after  death,  it  was  assumed  that  the  tightening  of  the  ligature  was  only 
apparent,  and  the  result  of  a  swelling  of  the  parts  after  death.  The  jury- 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  In  a  similar  case  (C.  C.  C.  Ap.  1865,  Beg.  v. 
Morgan),  a  string  such  as  is  used  for  securing  parcels  was  tied  very  tightly 
round  the  child's  neck.  The  lips  were  swollen,  the  face  was  puffy,  the 
tongue  protruded,  and  there  was  a  deep  indentation  round  tbe  neck  in  the 
course  of  the  ligature.  The  lungs  were  found  to  be  fully  distended  with 
air,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and  had 
been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  The  suggestion  in  the  defence  was,  that 
the  woman  had  employed  the  ligature  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her 
dehveiy.  Shee,  J .,  m  charging  the  jury,  said  they  '  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  child  had  died  from  strangulation,  that  the  prisoner  strangled  it  in- 
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tending  to  destroy  ^it,  and  that  tlie  child  lived  after  it  was  entirely  detacted 
Irom  the  person  of  its  mother  except  by  the  umbilical  cord.  There  was 
no  doubt  the  child  had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that  the  ligature  was 
put  round  its  neck  by  the  prisoner.  If,  however,  she  tied  it  to  assist  the 
birth,  and  in  so  doing  unintentionally  destroyed  the  life  of  the  child,  she 
was  not  guilty  on  the  capital  charge ;  but  if  she  tied  it  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  it,  or  if  she  tied  it  after  the  child  was  fully  detached  (except 
by  the  umbilical  cord)  with  that  intention,  then  she  was  gailty  of  murder.' 
Lankester  speaks  of  a  case,  within  his  own  knowledge,  where  a  child  was 
found  strangled  with  a  stocking  tied  tightly  round  its  throat.  The  woman 
who  was  charged  with  the  murder  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  she 
might  have  tied  the  stocking  round  the  neck  of  the  child  in  order  to  assist 
her  in  delivering  herself.  In  another  case  {Beg.  v.  BaJcer,  C.  C.  C.  Aug. 
1866),  the  medical  man  who  examined  the  dead  body  of  the  child  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  appearances : — The  tongue  was  swollen, 
the  eyes  protruded,  and  a  tape  was  passed  three  times  round  the  neck.  It 
had  been  passed  once  round  and  douhle-lmotted,  and  then  passed  round 
twice  and  again  double-knotted  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  On  removing 
the  ligature  there  was  a  deep  indentation  in  the  neck  and  much  discolora- 
tion. The  results  of  further  examination  convinced  him  the  child  had 
been  born  alive,  and  that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  In  cross-exami- 
nation he  said  he  could  not  say  whether  the  child  was  completely  separated 
from  the  mother  when  the  strangulation  took  place.  Counsel  for  the 
defence  then  asked  what  evidence  there  was  on  which  the  jury  could  come 
to  the  conclusion,  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of  law,  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed  at  all.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  the  cbild  had  died  of 
strangulation  produced  by  the  ligature  found  round  the  neck ;  but  he 
argued  that  the  strangulation  had  been  caused  in  the  efforts  of  the  mother 
to  deliver  herself  when  she  was  in  all  the  agonies  and  throes  of  parturition, 
the  ligature  having  been  resorted  to  by  her  to  aid  the  delivery.  The 
woman  was  acquitted. 

Constriction  before  or  after  entire  hirtli. — A  medical  witness  must  prepare 
himself  for  a  still  more  difficult  question.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  admitted 
that  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  while  it  was  living, 
and  after  it  had  breathed ;  it  may'  be  inquired  whether  it  was  applied 
before  or  after  an  independent  circulation  has  been  established  in  the 
child's  body.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Enoch,  it  was  held  '  that  there  must 
be  an  inelependent  circulation  in  the  child  before  it  can  be  accounted 
alive.'  (Archbold,  p.  367.)  By  '  an  independent  circulation  '  we  can  only 
understand  that  condition  in  which  breathing  is  established,  and  blood  no 
longer  passes  from  the  mother  to  the  child.  Thus,  this  state  would  be 
proved  by  a  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  cord,  and  the  crying  or  audible 
respiration  of  the  child.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  tantamount  to  insist- 
ing upon  absolute  proof  of  respiration  as  evidence  of  life ;  and  therefore 
entirely  conflicts  with  the  opinions  of  other  judges  who  have  held  that 
proof  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  on  a  charge  of  murder,  because  a  child 
might  be  born  alive  and  not  breathe  for  some  time  after  its  birth.  (Bex 
V.  Brain,  Archbold,  p.  367.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  presence  of  an 
independent  circulation  be  the  test  of  a  child  being  legally  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  violence,  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  is  certainly  not  necessary 
for  this ;  because,  as  it  is  well  known,  respiration  may  be  established,  and 
consequently  an  independent  circulation  acquired,  before  the  body  of  the 
child  is  entirely  born.  Here,  again,  tliis  judgment  is  opposed  to  the  opinions 
of  those  judges  who  have  repeatedly  held  that,  whether  a  child  has  breathed 
or  not,  entire  live-birth  must  be  proved.  One  of  the  most  common  objec- 
tions to  the  hydrostatic  test  is,  that  a  child  may  breathe,  i.e.  substantially 
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acquire  an  independeni;  circulation,  but  die  lefore  its  body  is  horn.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ivhat  medical  evidence  is  required 
to  prove.  If  an  independent  circulation  alone  in  the  child  is  sufficient,  it 
cannot  be  always  necessary  to  prove  the  entire  birth  of  .the  body  ;  but  if 
proof  of  entire  live-birth  be  sufficient,  then  it  cannot  be  always  necessary 
to  show  that  the  child  had  acquired  an  independent  circulation  when 
violence  was  offered  to  it. 

In  cases  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  it  has  been  held  that  the  quivering  or 
spasmodic  movement  of  a  lip  after  birth,  without  respiration,  independent 
circulation,  or  any  other  sign  of  vitality,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  child 
was  born  alive,  and  that  it  had  thereby  acquired  civil  rights  which  it  could 
transmit  to  others — its  heirs.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wright  (Oxford 
Spring  Circ.  1841),  the  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  garden  ;  its  throat 
-was  completely  cut,  and  there  was  a  stab  under  the  left  arm.  Gurney,  B., 
stopped  the  case,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  had  '  an 
independent  existence  '  when  the  wounds  were  inflicted.  One  form  of 
murder  may  be  the  actual  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent circulation  or  existence  in  the  child,  as  where  the  navel-string  is 
designedly  tied  before  the  commencement  of  the  respiratory  process.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  ignorance  of  this  point  among  midwives  may  be  a 
cause  of  numerous  still-births.  One  fact  is  obvious,  that  whether  the 
means  of  strangulation,  if  that  be  the  form  of  murder,  be  applied  to  the 
neck  of  a  living  child  before  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  or  afterwards, 
before  the  establishment  of  an  independent  circulation  (i.e.  the  act  of 
respiration)  or  afterwards, — the  appearances  will  be  the  same ;  and  from 
these  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  at  which  particular  period  the  strangula- 
tion was  accomplished. 

Constriction  before  or  after  severance  of  the  navel-string. — -There  is  another 
novel  form  which  this  question  has  taken.  The  vritness  may  perhaps 
be  asked  whether  the  strangulation  occurred  before  or  after  the  navel-string 
was  severed.  It  would  appear  that  the  severance,  of  the  cord  has  been 
sometimes  regarded  in  law  as  a  test  of  an  independent  circulation  being 
established  in  the  child ;  but  this  is  an  error,  depending  on  the  want  of 
information  respecting  the  phenomena  which  accompany  birth.  Respira- 
tion, and  therefore  an  independent  circulation,  may  exist  before  the  cord  is 
divided  ;^  and  its  severance,  which  is  never  likely  to  take  place  until  after 
entire  birth,  cannot  consequently  be  considered  as  a  boundary  between  a 
child  which  is  really  born  alive,  and  one  which  is  born  dead.  A  premature 
severance,  as  it  was  just  now  stated,  might  positively  endanger  the  life  of  a 
child,  instead  of  giving  it  an  independent  existence.  A  healthy  and 
vigorous  child  may  continue  to  live,  and  breathe  independently  of  the 
mother,  before  the  division  of  the  cord,  and  the  time  at  which  the  sever- 
ance is  made  depends  on  mere  accident.  Hence  the  marks  of  strangula- 
tion on  the  neck  of  a  living  and  breathing  child  must  be  the  same  whether 
the  cord  be  divided  or  not.  The  entire  birth  of  the  body  is  now  considered 
to  be  complete,  although  the  navel-string  is  not  divided.  This  question 
was  raised  m  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Morgan  (0.  0.  0.  Ap.  1865,  see  p  413) 

T    iQ^l'.^'^'vi'^  ^'3-  V.  Baven,  however  (Warwick  Lent 

Ass.  imb)  a  drfterent  view  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Martin  B  It 
was  proved  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  cried 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Fractui-e  of  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  death,  and, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  mother,  the  injury  was  inflicted  after 
diln?  1  .T'-    ™!i^'i*  "^^ilical  cord  was  severed.    The  judge 

directed  the  jury  tha  ,  if  they  believed  the  injuries  were  inflicted  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  child  died,  after  the,  cord  was  severed,  from  the  injuries 
previously  received,  that  would  be  murder  or  manslaughter  according  to 
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tte  circumstances.    The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.    It  remains  doubtful 
from  this  ruling,  whether,  had  the  child  died  before  the  cord  was  severed] 
although  it  had  an  existence  independent  of  its  mother,  the  killing  would 
have  been  a  crime. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  a  witness  may- 
have  to  encounter  when  it  is  alleged  that  a  new-born  child  has  been 
destroyed  by  strangulation.  In  Bex  v.  Grutchley  (Monmouth  Lent  Ass. 
1837),  the  body  of  a  child  was  discovered  by  a  medical  witness  under  the 
bed  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  secretly  delivered.  There  was  a  riband 
tied  in  a  knot  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  have  prevented  respiration. 
The  child  had  evidently  been  dead  some  hours,  and  the  prisoner  alleged 
that  it  was  born  dead.  The  face  was  swollen  and  the  lips  livid ;  the 
lungs  contained  air,  were  crepitant,  and  of  a  florid  colour ;  they  floated  on 
water,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  breathed.  The  vessels 
of  the  brain  were  gorged;  the  other  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  medical  witness  attributed  death  to  strangulation :  he  thought  that 
the  ligature  had  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  had  not  been  tied,  was  severed ;  but  the  reason  for  this  opinion 
is-  not  stated.  He  considered  that  the  child  had  been  born  wholly  alive, 
but  admitted  that  the  ligature  would  have  produced  the  same  appearance 
on  the  neck  had  it  been  applied  before  the  complete  birth  of  the  child. 
Another  medical  witness,  however,  stated  that  he  thought  the  ligature 
might  have  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the  entire  body  of  the 
child  was  born.  The  defence  was,  that  the  ligature  had  been  used  by 
the  woman  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  herself  in  the  labour ;  and  the 
medical  evidence  allowed,  whether  this  was  the  motive  or  not,  that  it  had 
been  applied  before  the  child  was  actually  bom.  The  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  vsdlfully  killed  the  child ;  if  so, 
whether  the  killing  occurred  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  ; 
and  lastly,  whether  the  killing  took  place  while  it  was  still  attached  to 
the  body  of  its  mother.  Unless  the  child  was  destroyed  after  entire  birth, 
the  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal :  if  destroyed  while  still 
attached  to  the  body  of  its  mother,  the  point  would  be  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  judges.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Byron  (Chester  Aut.  Ass.  1838),  the  dead  body  of 
a  child  was  found  with  a  rag  tied  round  its  neck,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  medical  vntness,  had  caused  death  by  strangulation  ;  but,  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  judge,  he  admitted  that  the  appearances  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  prisoner  had  applied  the  rag  and  produced  them 
in  attempting  to  deliver  herself.  In  Beg.  v.  Millgate  (C.  C.  C.  Kov.  1842), 
a  child  was  discovered  dead,  and  on  examination  the  face  was  livid,  the 
tono-ue  protruded,  and  the  hands  were  clenched.  On  the  neck  was  a 
]iga1;ure  which  had  been  passed  round  it  four  times,  and  was  tightly  tied. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested,  the  lungs  were  partially  inflated, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  body  was  healthy.  The  medical  witness 
thought  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  ligature  on  the  neck.  The  judge  directed  the  juiy  that  they  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  born  at  the  time  the  hgature  was 
placed  round  the  neck.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  another  case,- 
Beg  V.  Wehster  (Worcester  Lent  Ass.  1839),  the  child  was  full-grown,  and 
was  born  alive :  this  was  inferred  from  the  lungs  being  completely  inflated.. 
A  lif^ature  was  found  on  the  neck ;  it  had  been  passed  round  twice,_was 
very" tight,  and  fastened  in  a  knot :  it  had  caused  two  deep  indentations. 
The  vessels  of  the  scalp  and  brain  were  distended  with  blood,  but  there 
were  no  marks  of  external  violence.  Death  was  caused  by  strangulation. 
The  judo-e  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  were  satisfied  that  tne 
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cliild  was  wholly  born  into  the  world  alive ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  knowingly  and  wlfully  destroyed  it  after  it  was  born.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  The  following  case  is  reported.  ('Lancet,'  1867,  2, 
p.  576.)  The  child  was  mature ;  the  umbilical  cord  had  not  been  tied ;  it 
was  torn  and  jagged  at  the  end.  There  was  a  bloody  discharge  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  The  mouth  was  open  ;  the  tongue  protruded  between 
the  lips.  There  was  general  lividity  of  the  head  and  face.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  well-defined  circular  mark  or  indentation 
about  two  lines  in  breadth.  This  mark  corresponded  to  a  stay-lace,  with 
which  the  bundle  containing  the  dead  body  of  the  child  was  tied.  The 
skin  in  the  indented  part  was  thin,  semi-transparent  and  parchment-like. 
There  were  linear  impressions  of  the  threads  of  the  tape  to  be  seen  on  it. 
There  was  no  extravasation  of  blood.  The  lungs  filled  the  chest ;  they  were 
of  a  bright-red  colour ;  they  weighed  twelve  drachms.  They  floated  on 
water  entire,  as  well  as  when  divided  into  small  pieces  ;  and  they  floated 
when  the  divided  portions  were  compressed.  They  crepitated  on  cutting-, 
and  when  the  portions  were  squeezed,  frothy  blood  escaped.  The  cavities 
of  the  heart  contained  dark  blood,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  was 
gorged.  In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  these  facts  established :  1, 
that  the  child  was  born  alive ;  2,  that  it  died  from  strangulation  ;  3,  that 
the  mark  on  the  neck  was  not  jDrodticed  by  the  navel-string,  but  by  some 
ligature  intentionally  applied.  In  this  case  full  and  perfect  respiration 
and  an  independent  circulation  in  the  child  were  proved.  All  this  was 
admitted,  but  the  question  at  the  trial  was  whether  the  ligature  was  applied 
to  the  neck  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  the  child.  This  did  not 
admit  of  a  positive  answer,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Oonstriction  without  eccTiymosis. — It  may  be  an  impoi-tant  question 
whether,  in  these  instances,  the  absence  of  any  mark  or  discoloration  of 
the  skin  by  a  ligature,  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  means  of  con- 
striction not  having  been  applied  during  life.  What  we  are  entitled  to 
say  from  observed  facts  is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the  ligature  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  constriction,  either  in  a  living  or  a  dead  child : 
although  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  few  cases  of  child-murder 
m  which,  when  strangulation  was  resorted  to,  there  would  not  be  some 
ecchymosed  mark  or  discoloration,  chiefly  on  the  presumption  that  great 
and  unnecessary  force  is  suddenly  applied.  Besides,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  slighter  force  would  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  of  a  new-born 
infant  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  that  of  an 
adult.  When  there  is  no  mark  from  a  ligature,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  show  that  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  strangulation,  as  in  the 
following  case.  {Beg.  v.  Eagg,  Carlisle  Sum.  Ass.  1841.)  The  deceased 
ciiiJd  was  discovered  with  a  tape  tied  tightly  round  its  neck.  It  was  full- 
grown  and  healthy,  and  had  been  presumably  born  alive,  as  respiration 
had  been  fully  established.  The  lungs  filled  the  chest,  floated  on  water,  and 
crepitated  when  pressed.  From  the  livid  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck, 
the  congested  state  of  the  brain,  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface,  and 
tne  ligature  round  the  neck,  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  child 
T  if  strangulation.  On  cross-examination,  they  said  that  a  child 
S  Jf  Mf  nu"  Pr.t^-"y  born.  The  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water 
Xr  ttt  if^ff   f"^"'"  ^f\'^  t^*^  decomposed.  With 

ness  siir    h^  fZ  ^  "^^^"^  ^^^^^         born  alive.    One  wit- 

Se  oLif ^^'^^'^"^  ^^^■'^  «^  discoloration  on  the  neck, 
rpnirent  o.  W  Pr^P^ble.    The  mark  could  not  have  been  veiy 

Sed  T  }'T  ^""^  ^°  discrepancy  on  this  point.    It  was 

S  be?..^i  clefence  that  the  child  could  not  have  died  from  strangula- 
tion  because  a  tape  tied  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  cause  death  in  this 
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mannei',  would  necessarily  leave  a  discoldration  of  which  no  person  could 
have  any  doubt.  The  prisoners  were  convicted.  It  will  be  seen  how 
certain  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test  are  made  to  affect  medical 
evidence.  An  answer  to  a  general  question  is  rendered  applicable  to  a 
particular  case.  A  witness  admits  on  a  trial  that  the  lungs  may  float  from 
putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation — from  other  causes  than  respiration. 
If  this  answer  be  not  qualified,  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  Court, 
that  some  of  these  causes  may  have  given  rise  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs 
in  this  particular  instance  ;  when,  in  fact,  there  may  not  have  been  the  least 
trace  of  putrefaction,  nor  the  least  ground  for  suspecting  that  artificial 
inflation  had  been  practised.  As  contrasts  to  this  case,  see  report  of 
a  case  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1842)  ;  and  another  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  62). 

8.  PoiSONrNG. 

This  is  placed  among  the  probable  means  of  perpetrating  child-murder, 
but  we  rarely  hear  of  neiv-horn  children  being  thus  destroyed.  The  earliest 
age  at  which  the  author  has  known  a  trial  to  take  place  for  the  murder  of  a 
child  by  poison  was  two  months.  (Bex.  v.  South,  Norfolk  Aut.  Circ.  1834.) 
Arsenic  was  given  to  an  infant,  and  it  died  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  If,  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  death 
from  poison  should  be  suspected,  the  poison  must  be  sought  for.  Some  cases 
have  since  occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  a  week 
or  two  after  birth,  by  the  administration  of  opium  ('Practitioner,'  May, 
1882),  or  excessive  doses  of  purgative  medicine.  Severin  Causse  refers 
to  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred  in  France.  A  woman  was  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years'  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  new- 
bom  child  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  another  case  a  woman 
was  convicted  of  poisoning  her  infant  with  phosphorus  scraped  from  lucifer 
matches.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  p.  124.)  In  some  instances,  the  poison 
has  been  found  on  the  napkins  used  for  the  child.  (Beg.  v.  North,  Guild- 
ford  Sum.  Ass.  1846.)  . 

In  cases  in  which  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison  there  is  generally 
o-reat  difficulty  in  tracing  the  act  of  administration  to  the  guilty  person. 
The  fluid  food  given  to  them  renders  the  admixture  of  poison  easy,  and  as 
many  persons  may  have  access  to  this  food,  it  is  often  impossible  to  fix 
upon  the  criminal.  In  one  instance,  an  illegitimate  child  had  been  placed 
out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  woman  in  good  social  position.  _  It  was 
noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was  sick,  and 
after  repeated  attacks  of  illness  the  child  died.  On  inspection  arsenic  was 
found  in  the  body,  and  this  was  beyond  doubt  the  cause  of  death,  ihere 
was  no  suspicion  against  the  nurse ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  tell  on  the 
mother,  from  the  circumstances  above  mentioned.  There  was  evidence, 
however,  that  the  child  was  not  at  any  time  fed  by  the  mother  when  she 
visited  it,  and  that  the  mother  had  no  access  to  the  child  s  food,  ^o 
poison  could  be  traced  to  her  possession,  and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nurse, 
who  was  present,  to  give  anything  to  the  infant.  The  only  fact  that  tian- 
spired  was  that,  at  each  visit,  she  took  it  in  her  arms,  and  was  obseiwed  to 
rub  its  gums  with  her  finger,  and  soon  after  her  visit,  sickness  fol  owed 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  concealed  small  quantities  ot 
arsenic  under  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  thus  administered  the 
poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child. 

Conclusions.— The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 

cedmg^i^marks  :- of  the  face  and  head  in  a  new-born  child  is  not  a 
proof  of  death  from  strangulation. 
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2.  That  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  accidental  twisting 
•of  the  navel-string  round  its  neck. 

3.  That  the  navel-string,  like  any  other  ligature,  may  produce  a  livid 
or  ecchymosed  depression  on  the  neck, 

4.  The  marks  on  the  neck,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  may  resemble 
those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

5.  That  the  local  effect  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  by  the  navel- 
string  or  any  other  ligature,  is  the  same  if  the  child  be  living,  whether 
it  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

6.  That  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  child  has  heen  partially  or 
entirely  born. 

7.  That  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  tbe  neck  of  a  living  child  is  the  same 
whether  the  navel-string*  has  or  has  not  been  severed. 

8.  That  a  new-born  child  may  die  from  strangulation,  without  this  fact 
being  necessarily  indicated  by  ecchymosis  on  the  neck.  This  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amount  of  force  used. 


CHAPTER  85. 

ESAMIXATIOK  OF  A  WOMAN  CHAEGED  WITH  CHILD-MUEDEE — MEDICAL  EESPONSI- 
EILITT — ACTIONS  FOR  DAMAGES — SUMMAET  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  TRIALS 
FOE  CHILD-MUEDEE — VERDICTS  OF  JURIES — RECENT  VERDICTS  OP  MAN- 
SLAUGHTER IN  THESE  CASES — DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  AFTER  BIRTH  FROM 
INJURIES  RECEIVED  DURING  DELIVERY. 

Examination  of  women.  Medical  responsibility. — In  general,  it  is  the 
mother  of  the  child  who  is  charged  with  the  murder,  and  in  this  case  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  connect  her  with  the  child,  to  determine 
whether  she  has  or  has  not  been  recently  delivered.  Medical  evidence  may 
show  that  the  date  of  delivery  does  or  does  not  correspond  with  the  date  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  child.  The  usual  appearances  in  cases  of  recent 
delivery  both  in  the  living  and  dead  body,  have  been  elsewhere  fully  de- 
scribed. (See  Deliveet,  ante,  p.  158.)  These  appearances  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  time  at  which  the  examination  is  made.  Toulmouche  has 
reported  in  detail  several  cases  showing  the  post-mortem  appearances  met 
with  at_ different  dates.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  p.  349.)  Among  other 
pomts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman,  since  this  examination  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  truth  of  a 
defence  as  to  rapid  or  protracted  delivery.  Unless  an  examination  of  the 
woman  is  made  within  twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  delivery,  no  satisfactory 
evidence  can  m  general  be  obtained. 

If  the  reputed  mother  of  the  child  is  dead,  an  order  may  issue  for  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  her  body,  and  the  case  will  present  no  difficulty  • 
It  living,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  medical  responsibility.  In  general  a 
Avoman  consents  to  be  examined,  but  it  may  happen  that  she  refuses 'to 
submit  to  a  physical  examination.    An  innocent  woman  is  iust  as  likelv  to 

nff^'S  r™'f' ''''      ''■''^  "1^°      ^"^^^y '  circumstances  point  to  one 

Zl)!l  ni  Z  TT'^l""  ^  Household,  the  refusal  to  permit  an  examination 
men  Li  n  ^^/f  ^rpreted  against  her.  It  has  happened  that  medical 
TL^TJ  r  tt/«^selves  the  right  of  enforcing  an  examination  of 

unSn  T"]:  otherwise,  have  compelled  her  to 

a™.  ^       ^  ^  """'^^^^     i^P^P^r ;  and  it  is  only  when 

■a  woman  willingly  consents  to  be  examined,  that  a  medical  man  is  justified 
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in  making  an  examination.  It  would,  lidwever,  be  proper  in  sucla  a  case 
to  give  her  the  warning  which  every  magistrate  and  coroner  is  bound  to 
give  to  any  woman  charged  with  murder,  before  requiring  an  answer  to 
a  qtiestion  Avliich  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  her  at  the  subsequent 
trial. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  when  a  medical  man  takes  this  authority 
upon  himself,  and  compels  a  suspected  woman,  unwillingly,  or  under  duress, 
to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.  By  taking  this  illegal  course,  he  is 
forcibly  compelling  a  woman  accused  of  murder,  to  produce  positive  proof 
of  her  guilt.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  ofl&ciousness  on  the  part  of 
a  medical  man  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  cases.  A  surgeon  and 
an  inspector  of  police  insisted  upon  examining  two  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  in  order  to  determine  whether  either  of  them  had  been  lately 
delivered  of  a  child.  This  was  against  their  consent,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  husband  and  father,  He  brought  an  action  against  them,  and  re- 
covered damages.  ('  Lancet,'  May,  29, 1869  ;  1871,  2,  p.  333.)  The  other 
case  was  that  of  Wier  and  Wife  v.  Hodgson.  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1861.) 
The  dead  body  of  a  child  had  been  found  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant,  a  surgeon,  went  with  an  inspector  of  police  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir;  and,  having  informed  her  that  she  was  suspected  of  having 
had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  examine  her  by  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  that  she  must  submit.  She  refused  at  first,  and  proposed 
to  send  for  a  medical  man  whom  she  knew.  In  the  end  the  defendant 
examined  her,  and  there  was  no  grou.nd  for  the  charge.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  200L  damages  for  the  assault.  The  police  can  give  no  legal 
power  to  a  medical  man  to  make  such  an  examination  in  a  suspected  case, 
and  the  ultimate  consent  of  the  woman,  if  extorted  by  threats  or  intimida- 
tions, will  be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  indecent  assault. 

The  question  here  presents  itself— Who  is  empowered  to  give  legal 
authority  to  a  medical  man  to  examine  a  woman  under  such  circumstances, 
if  she  refuses  to  undergo  it  voluntarily  ?  Except  on  one  occasion  (^nfra), 
we  are  not  aware  that  coroners  and  magistrates  have  claimed  and  exercised 
such  an  authority.  According  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  coroners,  no  such  power  as  that  claimed,  viz.  that  a  woman 
should  be  compelled  to  produce  evidence  against  herself,  is  conferred  either 
by  custom  or  statute.  It  would  be  quite  exceptional  and  repugnant  to  all 
the  principles  of  British  jurisprudence  if  such  a  power  were  conterred. 

In  reference  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  women  charged  with 
child-murder,  there  is  no  statute  which  authorizes  such  a  proceeding. 
Any  coroner  issuing  such  an  order  to  a  medical  man  would  be  acting  ««ra 
vires,  and  any  medical  man  obeying  it,  might  rendei-himself  liable  to 
damages  for  an  indecent  assault,  as  in  the  case  of  We^r  and  W^fe  v. 

"^'tnTsn  a  cale  occurred  which  placed  the  question  of  medical  responsi- 
bilitv  in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  in  a  painful  light.  A  young  lady,  the 
of  a  ^gymaS,  committed  suicide  rather  than  sfra^t  io^  v^J^^^.^ 
examination  by  two  medical  men  under  the  o^der  of  a  ^joneu  The 
coroner  held  a^  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  m  a  case  «f  f  J^" 
fanticide.  A  suspicion  arose  that  this  young  ^^'^^  .^^^^^'l^^^l'^^Z 
delivered.  Two  medical  gentlemen,  armed  with  a  written  oidei  tiom  the 
coroner,  went  to  the  rectory  where  she  was  residmg  and  ;-equested  a^^^ 
interview  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  had  lecently 
iad  a  chTir  She  refused  to  see  them,  and  subsequently  destroyed  herself 
The  attempt  to  examine  this  young  woman  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
e^dence  ag^ainst  her  on  a  charge  of  cH^i--lei.  ag^^ 
an  effect  on  ber  mmd  as  to  lead  to  suicide,    iiit  na.,meuLct  j  i 
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•of  this  sad  case  Avill  be  found  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1871,  2,  pp.  333,  474, 
and  477.  The  medical  men,  in  endeavouring  to  justify  themselves  for 
the  part  which  they  took  in  the  matter,  relied  upon  the  written  order  of 
a  coi'oner.  But  no  coroner  can  order  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act, 
and  should  he  do  so,  refusal  to  obey.it  is  clearly  justifiable.  In  the  interests 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  as  a  guide  in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
followino-  legal  opinion  on  the  subject  was  procured : — 

'  After  diHo-ent  search  on  the  subject  of  a  Coroner's  authority,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  an  order  for  the  physical  examination  of  a  woman,  in  a  case 
of  suspected  infanticide  and  concealment  of  birth,  is  grossly  illegal.^  Such 
a  method  of  obtaining  evidence  is  completely  at  variance  with  our  principles 
of  justice  ;  and  I  can  find  no  authority  for  it  anywhere. 

'  The  practice  of  searching  persons  in  custody  is  simply  a  police  regula- 
tion for  purposes  of  safety,  to  prevent  suicide,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
stolen  property,  and  has  no  analogy  to  searching  a  woman's  person  in  order 
to  obtain  evidence  of  concealment  of  birth. 

'  The  coroner  issuing  such  an  order,  and  the  medical  man  acting  under 
it,  wotild  alike  be  liable  to  heavy  damages  in  an  action  ;  and  every  surgeon 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  police,  or  any  other  authority,  is  bound  to 
see  that  the  order  is  not  in  excess  of  their  jurisdiction. 

'  Whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  change  in  the  law  on  the  present  subject 
is  desirable,  is  a  matter  not  now  in  debate ;  but  the  question,  whenever 
opened,  will  prove  to  be  a  very  wide  one.'    ('  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  p.  477.) 

No  decision  on  this  question  may  have  been  hitherto  made  by  the  judges^ 
but  if  they  denounce  in  the  severest  language  the  conduct  of  the  police  or 
of  medical  men  in  putting  questions  to  and  extracting  criminatory  answers 
from  a  woman  charged  with  child-murder,  they  are  not  likely  to  spare  a 
person  who  obtains  from  a  woman  by  force  and  intimidation  evidence  of 
her  criminality  by  a  compulsory  physical  examination.  Members  of  the 
profession  should  remember  that  an  illegal  claim  made  by  a  coroner  will 
not  exonerate  them  from  the  responsibility  for  an  assault.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  case,  the  medical  men  appeared  to  have  considered-  that  the 
coroner  had  power  to  issue  such  an  order  under  the  Medical  Witness's  Act 
(6  &  7  Will.  lY.  c.  89),  hut  this  only  empowers  a  coroner  to  make  an 
order  for  the  examination  of  a  dead  body.  It  refers  to  the  examination  of 
the  dead  child,  and  not  of  a  living  woman,  ('  Sewell  on  Coroners,'  p.  64 
et  seq.) 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  examination  of  women  in  cases  of 
abortion  and  concealment  of  birth. 

Sitmmary,  Frequent  acquittals  in  s^nte  of  medical  evidence  of  criminality. 
—From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  two  great 
pomts  to  be  established  by  medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder  are  : 
1st,  that  a  child  was  entirely  horn  living  when  the  alleged  violence  was 
applied  to  it ;  and  2nd,  that  its  death  was  due  to  that  violence  and  to  no 
other  cause  tohatsoever.  The  question  of  murder  rests  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases  upon  clear  and  undoubted  proof  of  the  cause  of  death ;  and,  more 
than  this,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  violence  was  criminal,  and  not,  by  any 
reasonable  construction,  accidental.  Then  it  should  be  proved  that  this 
violence,  if  crimmal,had  been  applied  to  the  body  of  a  child  at  a  particular 
period— t.e  after  entire  birth;  a  condition  which  can  rarely  admit  of  con- 
Snrfl  ""f ir""^'  strangulation,  for  example,  be  rendered  probable 
1?f  +w  S  V  ?  1  ^'''^^'^  ''"'"''"t  convicted  unless  proof  is  afforded- 
1st  that  the  child  was  wilfully  strangled  after  its  entire  body  was  born; 

l?tt      '  1^         '  ^'-^^^  produced  the  marks  of  strangu- 

lation  m  her  convulsive  or  half-conscious  attempts  at  self- delivery.  Medical 
evidence  can  rarely  be  m  a  condition  to  establish  with  absolute  certainty 
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either  of  these  points,  and  the  assumption  will  therefore  be  in  favour  of  the 
accused  person. 

A  question  mil  probably  here  suggest  itself,  from  the  number  of  im- 
possible medical  proofs,  so  to  term  them,  which  the  law  requires  in  these 
cases,  namely — How  can  a  conviction  for  child-murder  ever  take  place 
when  there  are  no  eye-witnesses  to  the  crime  ?    The  answer  is,  that  these 
difficulties  may  not  be  raised  in  the  prisoner's  favour ;  but  this  of  course 
13  a  matter  of  accident.    On  most  charges  of  infanticide,  if  the  defence 
insisted  upon  distinct  medical  proof  of  the  child  having  been  entirely  bom 
alive  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it ;  or  that  respiration,  if  established 
by  evidence,  took  place,  not  during  labour,  but  after  complete  birth,  or 
after  the  child  had  acquired  an  independent  circulation — neither  of  these 
proofs  could  be  afforded,  and  the  case,  so  far  as  medical  evidence  was  con- 
cerned, would  fall  to  the  ground.    This  wiU  be  evident  from  the  following 
case.    (Beg.  v.  Haching,  Lancaster  Lent.  Ass.  1846.)    A  female  who  had 
attempted  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
infant  child.    It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child, 
and  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  its  throat  had  been  cut 
with  some  thin-bladed  sharp  instrument — a  portion  of  the  gullet  and  ivind- 
2npe  having  been  cttt  away.    The  prisoner  stated  that  the  child  was  born 
dead,  and  confessed  that  she  had,  as  she  believed,  cut  its  throat  with  a 
penknife,  which  she  had  afterwards  wiped  and  put  away.    The  weapon  was 
found  in  her  pocket.     The  medical  witness  deposed  that  the  child  had 
certainly  breathed,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  been  born  alive. 
He  admitted  that  a  child  might  breathe  when  partially  born,  and  die  before 
it  was  wholly  born ;  also  that  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  whether  inflicted 
before  or  immediately  after  death,  would  be  similar ;  and  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  examination,  to  say  Avhether  the  child  had  Ijeen  partially  or  wholly 
born  at  the  time  of  its  infliction.    The  prisoner  contended  that  no  evidence 
had  been  adduced  which  could  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  child  had  been 
fully  horn  alive — a  circumstance  without  which  the  charge  must  fall  to  the 
ground.    The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  382.) 
In  examining  this  case,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  wound  with  a  pen- 
knife was  hardly  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child  by  any  accident,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  delivery.    As  the  child  had  breathed,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  woman  waited  until  it  had  died  from  some  other  cause, 
of  which  there  was  no  appearance ;  and  that  after  death,  without  any  con- 
ceivable motive,  she  had  cut  out  a  portion  of  its  throat.    So  far  as  the 
report  goes,  the  acquittal  appears  to  have  depended  on  the  assumption  that 
the  child  was  destroyed  before  it  was  wholly  born ;  and  although  it  had 
breathed,  there  was  a  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  breathing  had 
continued  after  its  body  was  entii^ely  in  the  world.    (See  also  a  case  m  the 
same  volume,  p.  1007;  and  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Ap.  2,  1851,  p.  182.)  In 
another  case  (Beg.  v.  Burns,  C.  C.  0.  March,  1863),  the  judge  made  the 
following  remarks,  in  addressing  the  jiuy  :— '  Before  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty,  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  born  into  the 
world,  and  had  had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother.    If  they 
were  not  convinced  of  this,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  inquiry,  because 
a  child  not  completely  born  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment 
for  murder.   Again,  supposing  the  child  to  have  been  fully  born  alive,  tliey 
would  then  have  to  consider  whether  its  death  had  resulted  ti-om  any 
deliberate  and  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother.'        ^  ,    .        ,  . 

The  frequent  acquittals  which  take  place  on  charges  of  child-murder,  in 
spite  of  strong  evidence  of  criminaHty,  most  probably  depend  on  the  tact, 
that  there  are  many  extenuating  circumstances  in  a  prisoner  s  f^^'o^"^  3^°/^ 
the  law  does  not  recognize.    Hitherto  juries  have  had  no  alternative  but  to 
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convict  tlie  woman  of  murder,  or  to  find  her  guilty  of  the  misdemeanoui^  of 
concealment  of  birth.  Whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  a  case  by  the 
forms  of  law  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  medically 
that  livino-  children  are  frequently  destroyed  at  bii^th,  and  that  the  criminal 
law  from°the  pecuUar  nature  and  stringency  of  the  proofs  required  to  esta- 
bhsh  o-uilt  has  hitherto  failed  to  reach  the  perpetrators.  Lankester  stated 
that  he  had  held  inquests  in  sixty-nine  cases  of  new-born  children,  and 
in  fifty-six  of  these  the  coroner's  juries  returned  verdicts  of  '  wilful  murder.' 
In  every  instance  with  which  he  was  acquainted  the  persons  charged  had 
been  acquitted  of  the  crime,  against  evidence  of  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
vincing kind.  The  fact  is,  he  observes,  'the  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
are  airanxious  to  avoid  a  verdict  which  consigns  to  death  a  woman  who, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.'  This, 
he  remarks,  will  probably  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  law  inflicts,  or  threatens 
to  inflict,  death  for  infant-murder.  Some  provision  is  required  in  our  law, 
on  proof  of  extenuating  circumstances,  to  mitigate  the  punishment ;  and 
the  unnecessary  perplexities  which  are  now  thrown  on  medical  evidence,  as 
well  as  the  conflicting  opinions  on  what  is  live-birth  and  what  is  not,  would 
then  disappear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
passed  to  render  proof  of  '  entire  birth '  unnecessary,  and  that  there  should 
be,  at  the  same  time,  some  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  A  modification 
of  this  kind  appears  to  be  necessary,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child  during  the  act  of  birth  is 
not  a  crime. 

Verdicts  of  manslaughter  in  cases  of  infanticide. — In  Iteg.  v.  Tommey 
(Warwick  Lent  Ass.  1854),  tried  before  Coleridge,  J.,  in  which  a  medical 
witness  declined  to  say  positively  that  a  child  was  born  alive  and  had 
breathed  after  birth,  the  jury  convicted  the  prisoner  of  manslaughter. 
Respiration  had  been  established,  but  it  was  admitted  by  the  witness  that 
this  might  have  occurred  during  birth  or  afterwards.  There  was  a  cut  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  a  circular  wound  in  the  wind- 
pipe. Verdicts  of  manslaughter  have  since  been  obtained  before  other 
judges  in  cases  of  alleged  child-murder. 

In  a  case  tried  before  Brett,  J.  (Winchester  Sum.  Ass.  July,  1871), 
a  woman  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  newly-born  child 
nnder  highly  suspicious  circumstances.  The  jury  returned  the  usual  verdict 
of  '  concealment  of  birth.'  The  learned  judge,  in  sentencing  her  to  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment,  said  she  had  escaped  from  the  charge  of  murder  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  law,  and  from  that  of  manslaughter  by  the  too 
indulgent  verdict  of  the  jury.  In  another  case  tried  by  the  same  judge 
{Beg.  Y.Maynard,  Devon  Lammas  Ass.  1871),  the  medical  evidence  showed 
that  the  child  was  newly-born  and  quite  mature.  Its  head  had  been 
removed  from  the  body,  and  the  right  leg  had  been  cut  off  above  the  knee. 
On  the  neck,  behind  the  shoulder,  there  was  a  bruise  on  the  skin  of  a  dark- 
blue  colour,  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  umbilical  cord  had  been 
torn  or  cut  at  about  seven  inches  from  the  body.  There  were  slight  super- 
ficial wounds  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  was 
generally  pale.  The  lungs  contained  air,  and  readily  floated,  even  when  cut 
into  many  pieces.  Air  escaped  by  pressure  under  water,  and  the  pressed 
floated.  From  these  facts  the  medical  witness  stated  that  the 
child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  died  from  hsemorrhage.  The  prisoner 
had  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was  born  alive.  The 
judge,  m  summing  up  the  case,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  course,  i.e.  of 
leaving  the  jury  to  decide  between  '  murder '  and  '  conce&Jment  of  birth,' 
impressed  upon  them  strongly  that,  if  not  guilty  of  murder-,  they  must 
consider  whether  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  manslaughter.    She  was 
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guilty  of  murder,  if,  after  the  child  was  born  alive,  she  by  any  act  of  hers 
caused  its  death,  intending  to  kill  it.  She  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if, 
after  the  child  was  born  alive,  she  committed  an  act  of  cvlpaUe  negligence, 
by  which  the  death  of  the  child  was  caused,  oi-  by  which  the  child  was  not 
permitted  to  live,  when  it  otherwise  would  have  lived.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  In  another  case  {Beg.  v.  8eH,  Hereford  Lent 
Ass.  1873),  before  the  same  judge,  the  prisoner,  who  was  tried  on  a  charge 
of  child-murder,  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

In  another  case,  Willes,  J.,  adopted  the  same  course  as  Brett,  J.  {Beg. 
V.  Lihley,  Cornwall  Lammas  Ass.  1871.)  The  prisoner  was  a  married 
woman,  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child.  The  body  was 
found  mutilated,  and  partly  burnt.  The  head,  arms,  and  legs  had  been 
severed.  The  lungs  contained  air,  and  readily  floated,  entire  and  divided. 
They  were  of  a  red  colour,  and  distinctly  mottled.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  child  was  mature,  that  it  had  fully  breathed,  and  from  the  retraction 
of  the  skin,  that  the  cuts  were  made  during  life,  or  soon  after  death.  There 
was  no  disease  in  the  parts  of  the  body  examined  to  account  for  death. 
It  was  proved  that  the  woman  had  concealed  the  mutilated  body  of  the 
child,  and  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  burning.  She  said  the  burnt  bones 
found,  and  some  blood  on  a  rug,  were  those  of  a  fowl.  The  bones  were 
those  of  a  child,  and  the  blood  was  not  that  of  a  fowl.  The  defence 
was  simply,  '  no  proof  of  separate  existence,'  i.e.  no  proof  that  the  child 
was  'born  alive.'  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  The 
prisoner  in  this  case  had  denied  her  pregnancy,  had  concealed  her  delivery, 
and  had  mutilated  and  partly  burnt  the  body  of  the  child.  The  judge 
thus  expressed  his  views  regarding  the  law  as  it  is  applicable  to  cases 
of  infanticide : — '  There  was  no  doubt  the  question  was,  whether  the 
case  should  be  described  as  one  of  murder  or  manslaughter.  Looking  at 
the  facts,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  difficulty  that  presented  itself  most 
conspicuously  was  the  difficulty  in  defining  a  complete  birth.  The  state 
of  the  law  on  that  point  was  extremely  perplexing.  If  a  woman  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  confined  unassisted,  with  a  view  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  child,  it  would  be  an  act  of  murder ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no 
intention  of  killing  the  child,  she  was  delivered,  she  undertook  to  do  all 
without  assistance  that  a  careful  and  skilful  person  would  do  for  her,  and 
if  she  neglected  this,  she  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.' 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other 
cases  of  murder  with  mutilation,  the  child  was  born  ahve.  With  the 
evidence  of  full  and  perfect  breathing,  there  was  nothing  to  render  it 
probable  that  this  child  had  died  from  natural  causes  during  birth ;  and 
although  there  was  no  absolute  proof  of  a  separate  existence,  there  Avas 
everything  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  was,  from  the  whole  of  the  cii^cum- 
stances,  far  more  probable  that  this  child  had  been  destroyed  and  mutilated 
while  living  after  hirth,  than  that  it  had  been  born  dead,  and  its  body 
mutilated  and  "burnt  merely  for  the  sake  of  concealment. 

Injuries  during  birth  fatal  after  hirth.— If  injm-ies  should  be  criminally 
inflicted  on  a  child  during  birth,  and  the  child  be  born  alive  and  afterwards 
die  from  the  injimes  so  caused,  the  case  would  be  mui^der  or  manslaughter, 
according  to  the  circumstances.  The  following  instance  is  reported  by 
Chitty  ('Med.  Jour.'  p.  416;  also  'Archbold,'  p.  345)  :— A  man  named 
■Senior,  an  unlicensed  medical  practitioner,  was  tried  m  1832  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  an  infant,  bv  injuries  inflicted  on  it  at  its  birth.  The  prisoner 
practised  midwifery,  and  was  called  to  attend  the  prosecutrix,  who  was 
taken  in  labour.  The  evidence  showed  that  when  the  head  of  the  cliUd 
presented,  the  prisoner,  by  some  mismanagement,  fractured,  and  otherwise 
so  injured  the  cranium,  that  it  died  immediately  after  it  was  born.    It  was 
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argued,  in  defence,  that  as  the  child  was  not  born  (in  ventre  sa  mere)  at  the 
time  the  wounds  and  injuries  were  inflicted,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  The  judge,  however,  held  that  as  the  child  was  bom 
alive  and  had  died  from  the  violence,  the  case  might  be  one  of  manslaughter. 
This  opinion  was  afterwai-ds  confirnied  by  the  other  judges,  and  the  prisoner 
Avas  convicted.  From  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  law 
makes  the  question  of  criminality  to  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
injuries  prove  fatal,  and  not  upon  the  time  at  which  they  are  inflicted  on 
the  body  of  a  child ;  and  had  the  prisoner  effectually  destroyed  the  child 
before  it  was  entirely  born,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
The  decision  appears  to  depend  on  this  principle  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
the  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  in  the  Queen's 
peace ;  therefore  to  kill  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb  (or  during  birth)  is 
no  murder.  ('Archbold,'  p.  345.)  The  child,  unless  entirely  bom  alive, 
does  not  come  under  the  description  above  given.  According  to  the  words 
of  one  judge,  it  is  not  an  'inhabitant  of  this  world,'  although  it  is  under 

these  circumstances  medically  but  not  legally  a  living  child. 

If  a  child  is  born  alive,  as  a  result  of  criminal  abortion,  and  die,  not 

from  any  violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  as  an  effect  of  its  being  immature, 

this  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  party  causing  the  abortion  indictable  for 

murder. 
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CHAPTER  86. 

NATURE  OP  THE  CRIME — SOURCES  OP  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — RAPE  ON  INFANTS 
AND  CHILDREN — LEGAL  COMPLETION — PROOFS  OP  PENETRATION — MARKS  OP 
VIOLENCE — RUPTURE  AND  LACERATION — PURULENT  DISCHARGES  PROM  THE 
VAGINA — EVIDENCE  PROM  GONORRH(EA  AND  SYPHILIS — RAPE  ON  GIRLS  AFTER 
PUBERTT — DEFLORATION — SIGNS  OP  VIRGINITY — PROOFS  OP  INTERCOURSE. 

Nature  of  the  crime.  Sources  of  medical  evidence. — Rape  is  defined  in  law 
to  be  tlie  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  her  mil. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  pnnislied  as  a  capital  crime  in  tliis  country,  but 
penal  servitude  or  imprisoninent  was  substituted  by  tbe  24  and  25  Vict, 
s.  48.  Under  this  section  it  is  enacted  that — '  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  rape  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or  without  hard  labour.'  Since 
these  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  crime 
has  undergone  a  considerable  increase.  On  the  average  of  four  years,  rapes 
increased  67  per  cent.  ('  Law  Times,'  4th  Jan.  1845)  ;  and  it  was  stated 
ofl&cially  in  Parliament,  in  1847-8,  that  the  increase  had  actually  amounted 
to  90  per  cent,  since  the  abolition  of  capital  jjunishment. 

Medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  to  support  a  charge  of  rape,  but 
it  is  seldom  more  than  corroborative ;  the  facts  are,  in  general,  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix.  There  is,  however,  one 
case  in  which  medical  evidence  is  of  some  importance, — namely,  when  a 
false  accusation  is  made.  In  some  instances,  as  in  respect  to  rape  on 
infants  and  children,  the  charge  may  be  founded  on  mistake ;  but  in  others 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  often  wilfully  and  designedly  made,  for 
motives  into  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  inquire.  Amos  remarked, 
that  for  one  real  rape  tried  on  the  Circuits  in  his  time,  there  were  on  the 
average  twelve  pretended  cases.  In  some  few  instances  these  false  charges 
are  at  once  set  aside  by  medical  evidence — in  others,  medical  men  may  be 
sometimes  the  dupes  of  designing  persons ;  but  in  the  majority,  the  false- 
hood -of  the  charge  is  proved  by  inconsistencies  in  the  statement  of  the 
prosecutrix  herself.  It  is  stated  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  careful 
preliminary  inquiry,  false  charges  of  rape  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
consent  of  the  girl  does  not  excuse  or  alter  the  nature  of  the  crime  when 
she  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  since  consent  at '  this  period  of  life  is 
invalid;  and  the  carnal  knowledge  of  such  a  girl  is  rape  in  law,  and 
is  made  a  felony  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  50.  Even  the  soHcitation. 
of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  child  does  not  excuse  it. 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  considering  the  subject  in  relation  to  females  at  different  ages. 
On  being  called  to  examine  a  person  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  ha,vo 
been  committed,  the  first  circumstance  which  a  practitioner  should  notice 
is  the  precise  time  and  date  at  which  he  is  summoned,  taking  an  early 
opportunity  of  comparing  his  Avatch  with  some  neighbouring  clock,  ilus 
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may  appear  a  trivial  matter,  and  ono  wholly  irrelevant  to  tlie  duties  of 
a  medical  practitioner ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  the  time  at  which  a 
surgeon  is  required  to  examine  a  prosecutrix  may  form  a  material  part  of 
the^subsequent  inquiry.  It  will  be  important  to  the  defence  of  a  ijerson 
accused  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  female  did  not  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  complain ;  and  it  may  be  also  the  means  of  defeating  an  alibi 
falsely  set  up  by  an  accused  person  in  his  defence. 

Casper  states,  from  his  experience,' that  rapes  on  children  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  Out  of  111  cases  which  he  had  been  called  on  to  examine 
up  to  1856,  the  ages  of  the  females  upon  whom  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
were,  respectively — from  2^  to  12  years,  78 :  from  12  to  14  years,  17  :  from 
15  to  18  years,  7 :  from  19  to  25  years,  7 :  at  47  years,  1  :  and  at  68 
years,  1.  Hence  it  follows,  from  this  series  of  cases,  that  above  70  per 
cent,  of  all  rapes  are  perpetrated  on  girls  below  the  age  of  12  years, 
('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  130.)  There  is  a  vulgar  error  prevalent,  that 
gonorrhcea  in  the  male  is  cured  by  sexual  intercourse  with  a  female 
virgin ;  and  this  eiTor  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequency  of  the 
crime  of  rape  on  children  in  England. 

It  is  rare  that  cases  of  rape  ai-e  tried  without  medical  evidence; 
occasionally  an  attempt  is  made  to  dispense  with  it,  and  the  result  is  gene- 
rally an  acquittal.  Juries  naturally  dislike  to  convict  persons  of  this 
serious  crime,  unless  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  is  corroborated  by 
medical  facts  and  opinions.  (Beg.  v.  Walker,  Maidstone  Wint.  Ass.  Dec. 
1862.)  Medical  evidence  in  cases  of  rape  may  be  derived  from  four 
sources : — 1.  Marks  of  violence  about  the  genitals.  2.  Marks  of  violence 
on  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner.  3.  The  presence  of  stains  of 
the  spermatic  fluid,  or  of  blood,  on  the  clothes  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner. 
4.  The  existence  of  gonorrhoea  or  sy-philis  in  one  or  both.  This  evidence 
will  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  female  and  cither  circumstances. 

RAPE  ON  INFANTS  AND  CHILDEEN. 

_  The  sexual  organs  should  in  these  cases  present  marks  of  injury  if  the 
crime  has  been  completed,  and  there  has  been  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  child :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  forcible  intercourse  should 
take  place  without  the  production  of  ecchymosis,  the  effusion  of  blood,  or 
a_  laceration  of  the  private  parts.  Even  without  reference  to  manual 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  if  an  adult,  the  size  of  the  male  organ 
must  necessarily  cause  much  local  injury  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the 
vagina  of  a  child.  If  the  violation  has  taken  place  within  two  or  three 
days,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  parts  may  be  as  follows  .—1.  In- 
flammation, with  more  or  less  abrasion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vagina.  2.  A  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  of  a  ropy  con- 
sistency and  of  a  yellomsh  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  staining  and  stiffen- 
ing  the  linen  worn  by  the  girl;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is 
inliamed,  rendering  the  discharge  of  urine  painful.  3.  In  recent  cases 
mooa  may  be  oozing  from  the  abraded  membrane,  or  clots  of  blood  may  be 
found  deposited  in  the  vulva.  4.  The  hymen  may  be  entirely  destroyed, 
or  Cwnat  IS  more  commonly  observed)  it  may  present  on  careful  examina- 
tion one  or  more  lacerations.  Owing  to  the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts, 
sLn?nS7^nr  ^^^^^     ^^^"i^^'^d  difficult-any  attempt  to 

also  tt  pH^?^  'i?'  ^^11  Sr^''^  P^i^-    For  this  reason, 

5   Wlv  f^l  "  '-^^d  complaiiis  of  pain  in  walking! 

-L-ffly- the  vagma  may  be  iinnatiirally  dilated, 
of  ,^*X  r  ^«  perpetrated  on  children 

^iven  confll^f  ^  ^.^.^^^It  ^an;  and  medical  witnesses  at  trials  have 
^iven  conflicting  opinions.    Some  are  inclined  to  regai-d  all  such  charges 
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as  unfounded,  and  to  seek  for  other  medical  explanations  of  the  symptoms 
above  described.  This  practice  has  been  carried  to  an  undue  extent 
simply  because  many  of  these  charges  have  been  proved  to  be  false  •  but 
common  experience,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  observations  of  Casper 
(p.  4<27,  ante),  show  that  there  is  too  frequently  a  real  foundation  for  the 
charge  m  reference  to  childi-en,  and  that  a  girl  is  not  to  be  discredited 
merely  because  of  her  tender  age.  This  would  be  conferring  impunity  on 
the  acts  of  a  vile  class  of  offenders.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  good 
medical  evidence  and  a  corroboration  from  circumstances. 

For  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crime,  proof  of  penetration  only  is 
demanded  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63).  In  a  case  of  old  date,  Bex  v. 
Bussen,  it  was  held  that  a  degree  of  penetration  so  slight  as  not  to  injure 
the  hymen  would  be  sufficient  in  law  for  the  completion  of  the  crime.  In 
the  case  alluded  to,  the  hyinen  of  the  child  was  proved  to  be  entire,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  This  trial 
took  place  in  1777  ;  but  Gurney,  B.,  subsequently  held  that  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  penetration  of  the  male  organ  to  rupture  the  hymen ;  and 
unless  this  membrane  was  found  ruptured,  the  crime  would  not  be  com- 
plete in  law.  (Bex  v.  Gammon,  Ai'chbold,  'Crim.  Plea.'  p.  407.)  This 
decision  was  afterwards  overruled  by  the  judges,  in  a  case  reserved  for 
their  consideration  by  Coleridge,  J.,  and  reported  iu  9  Carrington  and 
Payne.  (See  also  Beg.  v.  Lines,  1  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  '  Eeports.')  It 
is  now,  therefore,  an  admitted  principle,  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  penetra- 
tion to  constitute  rape  in  law  may  take  place  without  necessarily  rupturing 
the  hymen  ;  but  in  a  special  case  there  must  be  medical  evidence  to  show 
that  there  was  actual  penetration — the  degree  of  penetration  being  quite 
immaterial.  It  is  true  that  there  could  not  be  a  complete  introduction  of 
the  adult  male  oi-gan  into  the  vagina  of  a  child  without  a  rupture  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  ;  but  the  absence  of  such  marks  of  violence  would  not 
justify  a  medical  witness  in  denying  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  since 
the  law  does  not  require  proof  either  of  a  complete  or  of  a  violent  intro- 
duction.   Penetration  to  the  vulva  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  ciime. 

In  a  case  brought  before  a  magistrate,  the  evidence  left  no  doubt 
that  the  crime  had  been  committed  on  the  person  of  a  girl  about  ten 
years  old.  The  surgeon  stated  that  there  were  considerable  marks  of 
violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  comj)letion  (i.e.  complete  penetration) 
was,  in  his  opinion,  physically  impossible  on  a  child  under  ten  years 
of  age.  Upon  this  evidence  the  charge  of  felony  was  abandoned.  In 
the  following  case  the  child  was  older,  but  the  facts  bear  immediately 
upon  the  question  which  we  are  here  discussing.  It  was  tried  at  the 
■Cent.  Crim.  Coui^t  in  March,  1843.  ('Lancet,'  March  25,  1843.)  A  man 
was  charged  with  a  rape  upon  his  own  child,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Adams  examined  the  child  about  two  days  after  the  alleged  rape, 
when  he  found  no  injury  about  the  vulva  or  adjacent  parts,  and  the  hymen 
was  unruptured.  He  gave  a  positive  opinion  at  the  trial  that  no  rape  had 
been  committed  ;  but  two  other  medical  witnesses,  men  of  experience  and 
integrity,  stated  their  belief  that  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated.  It 
appears  that  they  had  examined  the  child  soon  after  the  alleged  offence, 
and  a  day  or  two  before  Adams.  The  prisoner  Avas  acquitted  •  of  _  the 
rape,  but  found  guilty  of  the  assault.  The  absence  of  any  marks  of  injury 
about  the  vulva  so  short  a  time  after  the  alleged  criminal  act,  and  the  fact 
of  the  hymen  being  unruptured,  in  some  measure  justified  the  opinion  of 
Adams,  that  there  was  no  medical  proof  of  a  rape  having  been  com- 
mitted :  at  the  same  time  he  candidly  restricted  his  opinion,  by  saying, 
that  if  by  rape  we  are  to  understand  penetration  to  the  vulva,  then  was  it 
effected  ;  but  there  Avas  no  evidence  to  show  vaginal  penetration— on  the 
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contrary,  the  unruptured  state  of  the  hymen  in  an  alleged  forcible  inter- 
course was  against  this  view.  The  only  remark  which  this  case  requires 
is,  that  the  Statute  law  says  nothing  about  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  evidence  :  it  merely  requires  from  the  medical  Avitness 
proof  of  penetration;  this  may  occur,  and  the  hymen  remain  intact. 
Vulval  penetration,  Avhether  Avith  or  without  violence,  is  as  much  a  rape 
as  vaginal  penetration. 

In  Scotland  this  question  came  formally  before  the  judges  in  the  case 
of  Macrae.  (High  Court  of  Just.  1841.)  It  Avas  insisted  for  the  prisoner, 
that  there  should  be  proof  of  full  and  complete  penetration  ;  and  there  was 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  penetration  had  taken  place  into  the 
canal  of  the  vagina  beyond  the  vulva.  Lord  Meadowbank  charged  the 
jury  to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  complete;: 
that  scientific  and  anatomical  distinctions  as  to  Avhere  the  vagina  com- 
menced, were  worthless  in  a  charge  of  rape ;  and  that  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land it  was  enough  if  the  woman's  body  was  entered.  In  a  case  like  this, 
Avhere  there  was  no  CAddence  of  emission,  and  the  girl  was  young',  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  show  to  Avhat  extent  penetration  of  the  parts 
had  taken  place, — or  to  prove  that  it  had  gone  either  past  the  hymen,  into 
Avhat  Avas  anatomically  called  the  hymen,  or  even  so  far  only  as  to  touch 
the  hymen.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ('  Cormack's  Edin.  Jour.'  Jan.. 
1846,  p.  48.)  Up  to  the  date  of  the  case  of  Macrae,  it  had  been  the 
practice  with  the  Scotch  judges  to  require  proof  of  ftdl  and  complete  pene- 
tration. See  on  this  question  a  paper  by  Easton.  ('  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.' 
July,  1859,  p.  129.)  Skrzeczka  has  examined  the  hymen  in  young  children, 
and  has  published  a  full  account  of  the  different  appearances  which  it  may 
present  either  from  natural  causes,  from  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  any 
indecent  assault.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  p.  47;  also  a  paper 
by  Hoffmann  in  the  same  journal  1870,  1,  p.  329.)  Tardieu  has  also  pub- 
lished a  work  with  illustrations  showing  the  various  appearances  which 
the  hymen  may  present  in  virgins  and  others.  ('  Etudes  Medico-Leg.  sur 
les  Attent.  Aux  Mceurs,'  1873.) 

Marlis  of  violence. — When,  as  in  the  case  above  related,  there  are  no 
marks  of  violence  or  physical  injury  about  the  pudendum  of  a  child, 
Avhether  because  none  originally  existed,  or  they  existed  and  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  time,  a  medical  witness  must  leave  the  proof  of 
rape  to  others.  He  can  only  answer  questions  of  possibility,  or  probability, 
accordmg  to  the  special  facts  proved.  It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  his  duty 
to  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion  that  a  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  when, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals.  It  is  true 
that  rape  in  a  legal  sense  maybe  perpetrated  without  necessarily  producino' 
such  marks  on  a  child,  but  then  the  proof  of  the  crime  will  not  depend  on 
medical  evidence  only.  The  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals 
when  an  early  exammation  has  been  made,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
that  rape  has  not  been  committed  on  these  young  persons.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  taise  charge  might  be  easily  made  and  sustained,  if  medical  opinions 
were  hastily  given  on  the  statements  of  a  mother  and  child,  when  there 
was  no  physical  appearance  to  corroborate  the  accusation.  (See  a  paper 
by  Toulmouche,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  p.  388.) 

Tn««?'^n?!.l°*^''"^'l'^'in™'''"^'  °*  mechanical  violence  are  present,  they 
Se  recorded T  ^wT^^  assumed  as  furnishing  proofs  of  rape  ;  for  case's 
vouu  'T  f  }  such  injuries  have  been  purposely  pr;,duced  on 

viewf,f  o^o^r  ^^^^'^^'ijion  for  false  charges  against  persons  with  a 

rSrl  '  °  "^°"«y-    The  proof  or  disproof  of  ffcts  of  this  kind  musb 

obvio^X  -"r^^!?  ^^'^^^^l  evidence,  unless  the  injuriea 

obviously  indicate  the  use  of  some  weapon  or  instrument.    It  should  be 
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remembered  that  tlie  hymen  is  not  always  present  in  young  children ;  it 
may  be,  according  to  some,  congenitally  deficient,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
it  may  have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  parts, — a  disease  to  which  female  infants  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are 
subject.  The  absence  of  this  membrane,  therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  unless  we  find  traces  of  its  having  been 
recently  torn  by  violence. 

Other  and  more  important  deductions  may,  however,  be  dravra  from 
the  presence  of  severe  injuries  on  the  genitals,  i.e.  of  rupture,  or  laceration 
of  the  vagina  or  perineum.  It  is  diflB.cult  to  obtain  accurate  medical  reports 
of  these  cases  as  they  occur  in  England ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  male 
organ  may  produce  much  physical  injury  whether  the  child  does  or  does 
not  resist  the  attempt.  (Casper's  '  Viei-teljahrsschr.'  Ap.  1863,  p.  337.) 
Chevers,  in  referring  to  Indian  expei'ience,  says  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  rapes  on  children,  it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  rather  severe  injuries 
had  been  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  'Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports '  (1853-5), 
there  are  several  instances  recorded  in  which  the  vagina  was  lacerated. 
Out  of  66  trials  for  rape,  there  were  25  convictions  :  and  in  one-half  of  these, 
the  females  were  under  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  £et. 
12,  there  was  a  ruptui-e  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch.  In  another,  a  child  of  six,  but  apparently  much  younger, 
had  suffered  from  rupture  of  the  hymen  and  laceration  of  the  perineum  and 
vagina  as  a  result  of  rape.  In  one  instance  the  violence  proved  fatal,  but 
the  medical  particulars  were  not  given.  ('  Med.  Jurispr.  for  India,'  p.  468.) 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  injuries  have  been  sometimes  intentionally 
produced  on  the  genitals  of  infants  and  children  by  mechanical  means, 
•with  a  view  of  extorting  money  in  laying  false  charges  of  I'ape.  Chevers 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  natives  of  Calcutta,  that  mechanical  means  are  commonly  employed, 
even  by  the  parents  of  immature  girls,  to  render  them  apios  viris,  especially 
by  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.  In  one  instance,  a  man  was  con- 
victed of  rape  who,  according  to  the  evidence,  had  previously  used  a  small 
stick— acZ  deobstruenclam  viam.  This  led  to  effusion  of  blood,  but  to  no 
permanent  injmy.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  mothers  should  resort  to 
such  practices,  nevertheless  the  facts  are  too  well  accredited  to  admit  of 
denial.  Casper  examined  a  girl  only  ten  years  of  age,  whose  vagina  had 
been  dilated  by  the  mother,  at  first  with  two  fingers,  afterwards  with  four, 
and  finally  by  means  of  a  long  stone  introduced  into  it,  in  order  to  fit  her  for 
intercourse  with  men.  The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  bu  t  there  were  lacera- 
tions in  it ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  and  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  there  was  a  mucous  discharge  from  it.  ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 
A  fact  like  this  proved  that  medical  evidence  can  do  no  more  than  show 
that  a  girl  with  such  appearances  about  her  sexual  organs,  has  suffered  from 
some  mechanical  violence  applied  to  the  part,  but  whether  by  the  human 
member,  or  any  other  physical  means,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

In  1840  Brady  communicated  a  case  of  alleged  rape  on  a  female 
infant  only  eleven  months  old,  in  which  the  violence  done  to  the  genitals 
proved  fatal.  During  the  march  of  a  regiment,  the  prisoner,  a  soldier 
who  was  with  the  sick  car,  took  the  child  from  its  mother  to  carry  it 
some  way  for  her.  The  child  was  quite  well  when  he  took  it :  he 
walked  on  quickly,  and  was  out  of  the  mother's  sight  m  halt  an  hour. 
When  she  came  up,  he  had  the  child  standing  on  the  grass  facing  him, 
and  he  was  bent  over  it:  mth  one  hand  he  held  the  child s  petticoats 
up  and  his  other  was  covered  with  blood.  He  told  the  mother  that 
S  child  was  ill  and  passing  blood.  The  mother  rolled  it  m  her  shaw  , 
and  carried  it  to  an  apothecary ;  but  no  examination  was  then  made, 
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and  it  Avas  not  until  the  next  morning  that,  in  washing  the  child, 
the  marks  of  violence  were  seen.  This  was  the  substance  of  the 
mother's  evidence,  which  was  uncontradicted  at  the  trial.  A  surgeon 
examined  the  child  twenty  hours  after  the  alleged  outrage:  it  was 
then  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  it  died  m  a  few  hours.  All  the 
exteiTial  parts  of  generation  were  found  in  a  torn  state,  and  violently 
inflamed  ;  the  perinteum  was  torn  nearly  through  ;  the  nymphae,  and  the 
mucous  linino-  of  the  labia  and  clitoris  were  likewise  lacerated,  so  that  the 
whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  lacerated  wound  in  a  high  state 
of  inflammation.  After  death,  besides  the  above-mentioned  appearances, 
the  vaoina  was  found  greatly  dilated  and  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the 
neck  of  the  womb  posteriorly,  making  a  large  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  in  which  a  quantity  of  bloody  serum  was  effused.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  160.)  WUde,  on  making  inquiry  into  the  particulars 
of  this  case,  ascertained  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  actual  per- 
petration of  rape.  The  severe  injuries  to  the  genital  organs  which  led 
to  death  were  produced,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  fingers, — the  man  being  at 
the  time  partially  intoxicated.  ('Dub.  Quart.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc.'  Feb. 
1859.)  This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  exculpatory ;  for  if  a  female 
child  is  destroyed  by  culpable  violence  to  the  genital  organs,  it  can  create 
no  difference,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  whether  the  injuries  were 
produced  by  the  fingers  or  by  the  male  organ.  A  case  in  which  much 
violence  was  done  to  the  genitals  of  a  giti  eight  years  of  age,  has  been 
reported  by  Lender.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  p.  355.)  The 
parts  were  swollen  and  lacerated,  the  hymen  had  been  recently  destroyed 
and  blood  was  effused.  These  injuries  were  attributed,  on  the  part  of  the 
defence,  to  a  criminal  assault  by  a  boy  only  six  years  of  age,  which  was 
wholly  improbable,  or  to  the  introduction  of  the  fingers,  but  these  two 
theories  were  shown  by  Lender  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the 
parts,  and  with  the  medical  facts  proved.  The  defence  was  concocted  to 
screen  the  criminal  act  of  an  adult.  Penard  has  published  some  practical 
remarks  on  this  subject.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  2,  p.  364.) 

In  1858,  a  girl,  seven  years  old,  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  owing 
to  injuries  resulting  from  a  perpetration  of  rape  by  a  boy  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  she  was  examined, 
when  there  was  found  a  complete  destruction  of  the  hymen,  with  a 
laceration  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  extending  into  the  peringeum. 
There  had  been  profuse  bleeding,  as  the  clothes  were  saturated  with 
blood.  There  was  then  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  there  were  no  scratches 
or  marks  of  violence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  There  was  no  discharge 
of  a  purulent  kind.  The  child  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit;  but  she  was 
not  suffering  from  vaginitis,  and  appeared  in  other  respects  perfectly 
healthy.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  the  bleeding  had  ceased, 
and  the  extent  of  the  lacerations  was  very  perceptible.  There  was 
no  discharge  of  any  kind  from  the  vagina,  and  no  inflamed  or  swollen 
condition_  of  the  parts.  The  boy  was  examined  about  an  hour  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  rape,  and  although  he.  had  been  under  strict  custody, 
and  had  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  his  clothes,  there  was  no  hlood 
touncl  about  his  private  parts,  or  on  his  clothing.  It  is  probable,  as  the 
boy  was  mten^upted  in  the  act  by  the  screaming  of  the  girl,  tbat  he  suddenly 
withdrew  after  having  caused  the  laceration,  and  that  the  bleeding  was  an 
atter  effect  of  oozmg  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  This  is  an  important  fact, 
because,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  known,  the  absence  of  blood  on 
tus  pei-son  might  have  been  construed  into  a  proof  of  innocence.  Sawyer 
^  ""T  ^'^Pe  ^as  committed  on  a  girl,  vet.  6.    There 4as 

a  bruised  and  swollen  state  of  the  genitals;  the  hymen  was  not  ruptured, 
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and  there  was  no  lacei-ation  of  parts.    In  spite  of  tHs,  a  lai'ge  amount  of 
blood  had  been  lost.  This  bleeding,  he  considers,  took  pl^ce  from  the  hymen, 
Avhich  was  in  a  highly  congested  state.    The  man  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  was  examined  soon  afterwards,  but  no  appearance  of  blood  was  found 
on  his  oi'gans ;  there  were  a  few  stains  only  on  the  front  of  his  clothing. 
('New  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.'  1858,  p.  283.)    A  case  occurred  to  Sells,  in 
1863,  in  which  he  found  on  examining  the  person  of  a  gii'l  said  to  have 
been  violated,  laceration  of  the  hymen,  a  clot  of  blood  recently  effused  lying 
on  the  vulva,  and  the  thighs  of  the  child  smeared  with  blood,  quite  fresh ; 
there  was  also  blood  on  the  sheets  of  the  child's  bed.    The  next  morning 
he  examined  the  accused,  but  he  could  find  no  trace  of  blood  upon  him  or 
on  the  clothing  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  assault.    In  this 
there  was  a  failure  of  identity,  the  accused  was  discharged. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  violence  used,  the  parts  are  much  lacerated ; 
and  inflammation,  followed  by  sloughing  or  mortification,  may  set  in  and 
destroy  life,  especially  in  children  of  an  unhealthy  habit.    Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  symptoms  of  a  malignant  form  of  disease  (noma,  from 
vefjio),  I  consume,  signifying  destructive  ulceration),  to  which  female  children 
are  sometimes  subject,  are  not  mistaken  for  criminal  violence.    The  case 
of  Amos  Ch-eenwood  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1857)  is  of  some  interest  in  this 
respect.    The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  a  female 
child  tinder  ten  years  of  age,  as  the  result  of  injuries  produced  by  a  criminal 
assault.    The  main  facts  against  the  prisoner  were  considered  by  the  Court 
and  jury  to  be  clearly  proved :  he  was  convicted.    The  propriety  of  this 
conviction  was  questioned  by  Wilde.    ('  Dub.  Quart.  Jour,  of  Med  Sc.'  Feb. 
1859.)    It  would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
flicting statements  and  counter-statements  which  have  been  made  respect- 
ing Greenwood's  case ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
was  accessory  to  the  death  of  the  chHd.  A  member  of  the  Northern  Circuit, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  case,  but  was  present  and  heard  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  informed  the  author  that  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  violence 
had  been  done  to  the  genital  organs,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  bar 
the  man  was  rightly  convicted.    The  reader  wHl  find  the  evidence  fully 
discussed  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  1,  pp.  361,  417,  442,  ol8, 
544,  638 ;  and  2,  p.  21.    In  the  following  case  of  noma  pudendi  no  charge 
of  rape  was  made  against  any  person,  but  the  facts  may  serve  to  show  under 
what  circumstances  such  a  charge  might  be  made.   A  girl,  oet.  5,  died,  as  it 
was  suspected,  from  the  effects  of  poison.    There  was  a  congested  state  ot 
the  stomach,  but  no  poison  was  found.    The  genital  organs  externally,  and 
the  skin  around  and  beyond  the  anus,  were  intensely  inflamed,  swollen, 
and  ulcerated,  and  in  an  approaching  state  of  gangrene  or  sloughing,  liie 
hymen  was  destroyed  posteriorly,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus  was  much  inflamed,  of  a  dark  purple  coloui^  with  softening  and 
disorganization  of  substance.    The  upper  inguinal  glands  were  ^bW^^  «n 
both  sides.    The  child  was  in  a  neglected  and  dirty  state.    The  mothei 
attributed  t^^^  diseased  condition  of  the  genitals  to  a  faU  wl-«\«- 
had  met  with  a  fortnight  before.    There  was  no  ground  to  beheve  that  any 
one  had  had  connection  with  the  deceased.  o-n  n-InU  on 

Colles  reported  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  J^/  an  adult  on 
a  child  eight  years  old;  it  terminated  fatally  from  Pf-.^.t?^\*f;J% 
of  the  violence,  six  days  after  the  assault.    The  child  f  ^^f 
accused  had  had  forcible  connection  with  her  causing  much  pam  and  loss 
of  blood.    There  were  no  marks  of  violence  (bruises  ^)  externally,  but  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  in  its  entire  "reumference  a^d  the 
;?rinLmwas  neariy  torn  through.    It  was  'o--^'' J^^^^^lfZ^^^ 
the  orifice,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  vagma,  was  m  a  state  of  gan.iene, 
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and  that  its  posterior  wall  had  been  lacerated  at  its  line  of  junction  with 
the  uterus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  There  was  no  ulceration ;  the  labia 
and  clitoris  had  not  undergone  any  change.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1860, 
2,  p.  560.)  The  prisoner  subsequently  confessed  his  guilt.  A  case  was 
communicated  to  the  'Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  (Ju.ly,  1859,  p.  140),  which 
proves  that  extensive  injuries  may  be  produced  on  a  child  by  the  act  of 
\-iolation.  The  girl  in  this  instance  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  very 
intelligent.  From  her  description  of  the  assault,  it  appears  that  she  fainted, 
probably  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain.  When  examined,  it  was  found 
that  the  vagina  was  ruptured  in  various  directions.  One  laceration  extended 
from  the  lower  part  downwards,  dividing  the  recto-vaginal  septum  and 
perinseum  down  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  There  was  a  lacei-ated  opening- 
in  the  coats  of  the  rectum  ;  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  upwards 
as  well  as  laterally ;  the  parts  were  raw,  swollen,  and  very  tender.  When 
the  child  was  first  seen  there  was  blood  on  the  limbs  and  clothes  ;  she 
recovered  from  these  serious  injuries  in  about  two  months.  In  reference 
to  the  case  of  Amos  Greenwood  (p.  432),  it  was  a  question  raised  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  whether  rupture  of  the  perinseum  could  or  could  not  be 
effected  in  rape  on  a  girl.  Some  eminent  members  of  the  profession  appear 
to  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  rupture  being  produced  under  these 
cu-cumstances  (see  'Dub.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1859);  but  the  facts  here 
recorded  show  that  it  may  occur. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Bullen,  a  girl  aged  seventeen  was  violated 
by  several  men  in  succession ;  she  then  became  insensible,  and  was  unable 
to  state  how  often  the  act  had  been  perpetrated.  When  examined  the  next 
day  the  genitals  were  bloody,  inflamed,  and  painful;  the  hymen  was  rup- 
tured, the  fourchette  torn,  and  the  labia  and  perineeum  presented  a  dusky 
appearance  of  inflammation.  In  spite  of  treatment  ulceration  followed,  and 
the  clitoris,  nymphse,  perineeum,  labia,  and  mens  veneris  sloughed  away, 
leaving  the  pubis  exposed.  After  a  long  illness  the  ulcer  healed,  and  the 
girl  left  the  infirmary.  At  no  period  were  there  symptoms  of  syphilis. 
Such  a  state  of  the  parts,  obviously  a  result  of  violence,  might  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  noma  or  malignant  ulceration  or  mortification  of 
the  genitals,  as  it  is  observed  in  some  eruptive  fevers.  ('Dub  Med  Press  ' 
March,  1840  ;  Beck's  '  Med.  Jurispr.'  vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

Furulent  clis  charges  from  tie  vagina.  Vaginitis.  Infantile  leucorrlea.— 
The  existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of 
vaginitis  or  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  has  been  erroneously  adduced  as 
a  sign  of  rape  in  young  children.  The  parents,  or  other  ignorant  persons 
who  examine  the  child,  often  look  upon  this  as  a  positive  proof  of  impure 
intercourse ;  and  perhaps  lay  a  charge  against  an  innocent  person,  who 
may  have  been  observed  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  child.  Some  cases 
are  reported,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  men  have  thus  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  a  crime  which  had  really  not  been  perpetrated. 

^         ^fr^  1^^^'  P- 11^)'  l^as  related  a  case  which  has 

been  the  subject  of  frequent  quotation  and  comment  in  reference  to  false 
cnarges  o±  rape.  A  girl,  set.  4,  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Infirmary 
m  lAJi,  on  account  of  a  mortification  of  the  female  organs  and  general 
depression  of  strength.  She  had  been  in  bed  with  a  boy  fLteen  yef rs  old 
and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  taken  crLinal  liberties  wth 
her  The  mortification  increased,  and  the  child  died.  The  boy  was  tTSd 
bLc^tdcSLd  I^--«ter  Assizes,  but  acquitted  oV  evidence 

to  sufofof^-^t^i        'T'  *^^^'  there  was  no  reason 

with  a  ^rtfTn?      T^^'  ^^"^^  was  typhus-fever 

VOL?  7^*^^^'^*'°^  °f      ff^^^tals.   There  was  no  cause  of  death  discover! 
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aHe  on  inspection ;  tlie  lumbar  glands  were  of  a  dark  colour,  but  all  the 
viscera  were  sound.  This  case  has  been  republished  by  Kesteven.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  April  23  and  30.) 

A  pui'ulent  discharge  with  aphthous  ulceration  is  occasionally  a  result 
o£  vaginitis  (inflammation  of  the  vagina)  in  young  children.    It  may  arise 
from  dentition,  or  local  causes  of  irritation — as  worms  or  uncleanly  habits 
— and  is  observed  especially  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit.    It  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  girls  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age  :  and  children 
thus  affected  have  been  tutored  to  lay  imputations  against  innocent  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.    This  state  may  commonly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  eifects  of  violence,  either  by  the  hymen  being  entire — 
or  by  the  non- dilatation  or  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  perinasum — by  the 
red  and  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  purulent  discharge,  which  is  commonly  much  greater  than  that 
which  takes  place  as  a  mere  result  of  violence.    Capuron  mentions  two 
cases,  in  which  charges  of  rape  on  children  were  falsely  made  against 
innocent  persons,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  purulent  discharge  the 
nature  of  which  had  been  mistaken.    ('  Med.  Leg.  des.  Accouchemens,' 
p.  41.)    Locock  observes  that  the  purulent  discharges  of  female  childi-en 
are  attended  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  omng  to 
the  irritating  nature  of  the  matter.    They  are  so  connected  with  dentition, 
that  they  not  only  appear  with  the  first  and  second  set  of  teeth,  but  some- 
times even  when  the  wisdom-teeth  are  irritating  the  system  at  a  mature 
age.    South,  commenting  on  this  statement  ('Chelius's  Surgery,'  vol.  1, 
p.  161),  justly  remarks  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  'is  highly  neces- 
sary, and  is  very  properly  insisted  on,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  from  the  ignorance  of  practitioners  on 
this  point ;  and  even  now,  with  our  better  knowledge,  it  is  by  no  means 
nnfrequent  to  hear  of  medical  men  giving  a  decided  opinion  which  is 
almost  certainly  erroneous,  upon  the  gonorrhoeal  character  of  pudendal  dis- 
charges, and  thus  jeopardizing  the  character  if  not  the  liberty  of  an  inno- 
cent man.    On  all  occasions  of  giving  opinion  or  evidence  in  such  cases,  a 
practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  on  the  most 
incontestable  proof  (which  by  a  mere  examination  of  the  parts  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  attain),  before  he  makes  a  positive  statement  as  to 
the  gonorrhceal  character  of  the  discharge.'    The  importance,  if  possible,  of 
makino-  a  clear  distinction  between  gonorrhceal  inflammation  and  vaginitis 
in  children  is  occasionally  strongly  felt  in  reference  to  cases  which  involve 
charges  of  felony.    In  1872,  the  author  was  consulted  in  reference  to  a 
charo-e  ao-ainst  a  father  for  criminal  intercourse  with  two  of  his  daughters, 
one  of  them  nine  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age.    If  the  purulent  dis- 
charo-es  were  gonorrhoeal,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt,  it 
only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  arising  from  vaginitis,  he  might  be  innocent,  and 
the  accusation  made  against  him  false.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.  1864,  2,  p.  333 ; 

and  1860,  2,  pp.  131,  345.) 

A  Ronorrli(ial  discharge  is  generally  very  profuse-much  more  profuse 
than  that  purulent  discharge  which  is  simply  the  result  of  such  violence  as 
is  produced  in  the  commission  of  rape;  and  the  last-mentioned  discharge, 
besides  bein-  less  profuse,  lasts  for  a  much  shorter  time  Casper  has  recom- 
mended that  in  doubtful  cases  another  examination  of  the  sexual  organs 
Sou  d  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  If  the  purulent  discharge  has  then 
ceased  or  is  ceasing,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  o-onorrhoeat  but  of  some  temporary  cause  of  inflammation  in  the 
J^rcous  mexnbrane.  ('Klin.  Kovellen,'  1863,  p.  10  )  Of  f a  se  charges  of 
this  description  he  furnishes  various  instances,    (ibid.  p.  U.) 
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Assuming  that  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  the  purulent  discharge  must 
have  existed  before  the  alleged  assault,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ordinary  in- 
flammatory character  with  which  young  girls  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  this 
would  not  justify  him  in  affirming  that  no  rape  has  been  attempted  or  per- 
petrated on  the  child.  Girls  labouring  under  this  disease  may  be  the 
subjects  of  rape,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  seek  for  further  evidence 
on  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  and  the 
vulva.  If  nothing  is  found  beyond  what  is  consistent  with  disease,  there 
is  an  absence  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  that  any  rape  has  been  com- 
mitted. An  aphthous  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  musb  not, 
Tinder  these  circumstances,  be  ascribed  to  injury  by  mechanical  violence. 
(Casper's  '  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  148.) 

This  subject  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men,  but 
■there  is  still  much  popular  ignorance  in  reference  to  it,  and  false  charges 
of  rape  on  children  are  now  not  unfrequently  made.  Kesteven  met  with  a 
case  in  which  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  child,  nine  years  of  age,  was 
considered  by  the  parents  to  indicate  that  criminal  intercourse  had  been 
had  with  her.  There  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  violence  on  or  about  the 
pudendum  or  in  the  vagina,  and  the  case  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
simple  vaginitis.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  372.)  In  a  similar  case,  a  soldier 
was  supposed  to  have  infected  a  child  ;  but  an  investigation  showed  that 
it  was  a  purulent  discharge  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  vagina.  In 
another,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  {Beg.  v.  Hodges,  Somerset  Aut. 
Ass.  1857),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  was  improperly  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  assault  on  a  child,  when  the  appearances  were  really 
due  to  the  existence  of  vaginitis  from  natural  causes.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
'Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  403.)  Charges  of  rape  are  sometimes  rashly  made  in 
ihese  cases,  either  in  the  absence  or  in  actual  defiance  of  a  medical  opinion. 
Hamilton  has  reported  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  child,  set.  7.  ('  Dub. 
Med.  Press,'  May  4,  1853,  p.  276.)  There  was  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
vagina,  and  a  yellowish  discharge  issued  from  it  ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
rupture,  contusion,  or  any  mark  of  violence.  The  medical  opinion  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any  violence  had  been  used 
to  the  child,  or  that  she  had  been  infected  with  the  venereal  disease. 
Nevertheless,  the  accused  was  placed  on  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
child  broke  down,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  the  same  paper, 
Hamilton  relates  a  case  in  which  syphilis  was  communicated  to  a  girl,  set' 
6,  by  a  boy  aged  19.  In  this  case  the  accused  was  found  to  have  numerous' 
chancres  around  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  on  examining  the  little  o-irl, 
there  were  chancrous  excoriations  on  the  inside  of  the  labia.  Other 
syphilitic  symptoms  manifested  themselves.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

The  subject  of  infantile  leucorrhoea  has  been  investigated  by  Wilde 
(  Medico-legal  Observations, "&c.,  1853.)  He  collected  numerous  instances 
Illustrating  m  a  remarkable  manner  the  great  danger  to  which  innocent 
persons  are  exposed  by  reason  of  false  charges  of  rape  on  children 
iwo  ot  these  are  especially  noticed  in  his  essay.  A  charge  was  raised 
against  a  respectable  man,  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with,  and  nrct 
liv?^  f'f  ^i^o  children.    The  day  and  hour  were  circumstantially 

JZr^^  .'•''^  The  appearances  were  such  as  are  usual  in  these 

Erfnirnf  "^^««^^^g«  i/om  the  vagina  with  some  excoriation,  but  no 
bruise,  laceration,  or  mark  of  violence  on  the  pudendum.    There  had  not 

■8  iShfrZ  r"  r  ""'"^  j^ffi™tive  circumstances,  received  some 
tion,    namely,  that  the  appearances  miglt  have  been  the  result  of  violence 
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and  tliat  tlie  discharge  might  have  been  produced  by  friction  with  the 
member  of  a  healthy  man.  ("Wilde,  op.  cit.  p.  14!.)  It  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  affected  either  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.  Geoghegan, 
Churchill,  and  other  medical  witnesses  of  repute,  gave  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  child  was  labouring  under  an  ordinary  form  of  disease,  and 
that  there  was  no  medical  indication  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  any  kind 
of  violence.  This  testimony  was  not  considered  by  the  Court  to  furnish  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge,  since  it  was  inferred  that  the  appearances 
on  the  child  might  have  been  caused  by  the  accused,  without  any  marks  of 
violence  being  left  on  the  pudendum.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that,  had 
the  case  rested  here,  it  is  probable  the  accused  would  have  been  convicted 
upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  the  child.  An  alibi,  was,  however, 
clearly  proved,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  this  instance,  it  will  be 
pei'ceived,  it  was  alleged  that  a  man  who  laboured  under  no  disease  had 
caused  a  purulent  discharge  in  a  child.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  pudendum  had  sustained  no  violence  whatever.  There  appears  to 
have  been  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  charging  the  accused  ^vith  the 
perpetration  of  rape  ;  the  appearances  might  or  might  not  have  been  caused 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

If  the  child  is  really  labouring  under  stjpJiiUs  or  gonorrhoea,  this  may 
furnish,  cceteris  parihis,  evidence  of  impure  intercourse,  either  with  the 
accused  or  some  other  person ;  but  we  should  be  well  assured,  before  giving 
an  opinion,  that  the  discharge  is  really  of  a  gonorrhoea!  and  not  simply  of 
a  common  imflammatory  (purulent)  character.  The  person  accused,  as  in 
the  case  above  related,  might  be  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease,  or,  if 
labouring  under  it,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  discharge  had  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  in  the  child,  with  the  usual  severe  symptoms,  at  a 
certain  interval  of  time  after  the  alleged  intercourse— i.e.  from  the  thicd 
to  the  eighth  day.  When  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  since  there  are  no  certain  means, 
by  the  microscope  or  otherwise,  of  distinguishing  common  purulent  dis- 
charges from  those  which  are  gonon-hoeal  or  sjqDhilitic.  In  the  engravmg, 
fio-.  175,  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  ordinary  mucous  discharges 
from  the  vagina  is  represented.  Associated  with  the  rounded  granules  of 
mucus  there°are  large  polygonal  bodies  which  are  epithelial  scales,  or  pave- 
ment-epithelium.   In  fig.  176  the  left  side  (1)  represents  the  appearance 


Fig.  175. 


Fig.  ITO. 


Microscopical  appearance  of 
mucous  discharges  magniflcd 
500  diameters.  (Gosse.) 


Pus  and  mucus  magnified  450  dia- 
meters. (Gosse.) 


oE  TDUS  •  a  showing  the  characters  of  the  normal  globules,  and  h  the  same 
a£teC;aLent  ^vith  acetic  acid.   On  the  right  side  (2)  the  mucous  globules 
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Fig.  ni. 


Pus  from  a  chancre  with  vibrios. 
(Donne.) 


(h)  are  seen  associated  Avitli  epithelial  scales,  a.  When  microscopical 
evidence  fails,  proof  can  be  derived  only  from  non-medical  sources.  A 
case  occurred  to  Biessy,  in  which  a  merely  mucous  discharge  m  a  girl  was 
pronounced  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  person  who  was  falsely  accused^  ot 
rape  nanwly  escaped  conviction.  (Briand,  '  Man.  Complet  de  Med.  Leg. 
1846,  p.  81.)  The  purulent  matter  of  gonor- 
rhoea does  not  diifer  microscopically  from 
that  produced  in  other  forms  of  disease.  It 
presents  the  characters  shown  in  fig.  176, 
p.  430  (1).  Donne  has  given  an  illustration 
of  the  microscopical  appearance  of  syphilitic 
pus  from  a  chancre  ;  the  engraving,  fig.  177, 
represents  a  portion  of  his  illustration. 
('  Cours  de  Microscopic.')  It  consists  chiefly 
of  pus-globules  intermixed  with  vibrios 
(infusory  animalcules.) 

We  should  further  distinctly  satisfy  our- 
selves that  gonorrhoea  in  a  child,  if  it  exist, 
could  not  have  arisen  from  infection  by  any 
accident  irrespective  of  intercourse.  This 
limitation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  publication  of  a  report  of  two  cases 
by  Ryan  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  744), in  which  two  sisters,  one  of  one  year 
and  the  other  of  four  years  of  age,  received  the  infection  by  reason  of 
their  being  washed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  sponge  used  by  a  young- 
woman  alfected  with  profuse  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  Ryan  clearly  traced 
the  origin  of  the  discharge  to  this  unexpected  accident.  Cases  of  this 
kind,  thus  accurately  observed,  convey  an  important  caution  to  medical 
witnesses ;  i.e.  that  they  should  not  infer  criminal  intercourse  merely 
from  the  existence  of  a  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  in  the  absence  of  marks  of 
violence  to  the  genitals  or  of  other  strong  corroborative  proofs. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks  on  purulent  and  muco-purulent  dis- 
charges, we  may  observe  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  furnishing 
corroborative  evidence  of  rape,  except, — 1st,  when  the  accused  party  is 
labouring  under  gonorrhoeal  discharge ;  2nd,  when  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance in  a  child  is  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  after  the  alleged  inter- 
course ;  and  3rd,  when  it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  the  child 
had  not  suffered  from  any  such  discharge  previously  to  the  assault.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  all  these  conditions  may  exist,  and  yet  the 
accused  be  innocent ;  for  a  child  may,  either  through  mistake  or  design, 
accuse  an  innocent  person.  This,  howevei-,  removes  the  case  entirely  from 
the  hands  of  a  medical  jurist.  (The  reader  will  find  much  information  on 
this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Penard,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  2,  pp.  130,  345.) 

In  Beg.  y.  Mosely  (0.  0.  C.  Sept.  1843),  the  prosecutrix,  a  child  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  charged  the  defendant  >vith  having  com- 
mitted a  rape  upon  her,  alleging  that  she  had  made  all  the  resistance  in  her 
power.  Men-iman  stated  that  he  examined  the  prosecutrix  two  or  three 
days  after  the  alleged  offence  was  committed,  but  could  not  give  any 
decided  opinion  upon  the  case,  although  there  was  every  appearance  of 
violence  having  been  used.  Another  medical  witness  stated  that  the 
prosecutrix  had  been  under  his  care  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  for 
a  disease  (gonorrhoea)  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  been  infected 
tor  a  considerable  time  ;  and  a  third  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  in- 
tected  Avith  this  disease.  Merriman,  however,  said  that  the  prosecutrix 
was  not  labouring  under  the  disease  when  he  examined  her.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  this  discrepancy  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  some  importance 
could  have  arisen.    The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.    In  another  case 
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{Beg.  V.  M'Donough,  C.  C.  C.  Oct.  1843),  French  and  Tucker  deposed  that 
the  gonorrhoea  under  which  the  prosecutrix  (ast.  15)  laboured  had  not 
existed  longer  than  a  week  :  it  might  have  been  of  longer  standing,  but  it 
certainly  could  not  have  existed  for  six  weeks,  the  date  at  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  rape  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  disease 
communicated.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  (See  Casper's  'Gerichtl. 
Med.' vol.  2,  p.  167.)  ^  v  i 

The  following  case  was  tried  at  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court.  A  man 
was  charged  with  an  attempt  to  violate  a  child,  set.  9.  The  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  was  chiefly  based  on  an  extorted  admission  from  the 
prosecutiix,  and  on  the  discovery  on  her  clothes  of  certain  stains  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  seminal  fluid.  The  mother  examined  the  genitals,, 
and  found  them  inflamed  and  discharging  matter,  although  several  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  the  alleged  attempt.  A  medical  practitioner  was  called 
to  the  girl ;  he  found  the  nymphse  and  orifice  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
which  might  have  arisen  from  some  morbid  cause  ;  but  he  was  unable  ta 
give  any  positive  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  discharge.  About 
eight  days  after  this,  the  girl  was  examined  by  Stephens,  when  the  parts 
were  still  much  inflamed,  and  discharging  muco-purulent  matter ;  the  hymen 
was  uninjured.  The  defence  of  the  prisoner  was,  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  the  assault,  and  that  he  was  not  labouring  under  gonorrhoea  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  attempt.  He  was  convicted.  ('Brit.  Amer.  Jour.'  May, 
1848,  p.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  a  case  of  vaginal 
inflammation  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea ;  for,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
there  are  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  discharges. 
The  jury,  however,  decided  by  moral  circumstances,  and  not  by  medical 
evidence.  The  existence  of  an  unruptured  hymen  merely  proved  that 
there  had  not  been  a  violent  attempt  at  carnal  intercourse. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child,  these  are 
seldom  met  with,  because  no  resistance  is  commonly  made  by  mere  children. 
Bruises  or  contusions  may,  however,  be  found  occasionally  on  the  legs. 

EAPE  ON  YOUNG  FEMALES  AFTER  PUBEETT. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  on  a  girl  fi^om  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve 
years,  the  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  described  with 
respect  to  children  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  in  the  legal  complexion  of  the  offence.  If  carnal  intercourse  be 
had  with  the  consent  of  a  female  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years, 
the  offender  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  61)  ;. 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  consent  of  the  gii-1  does  away  with  any 
imputation  of  a  legal  offence.  Girls  who  have  passed  this  age  are  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  offering  some  resistance  to  the  pei-petration  of  the 
crime ;  and  therefore  in  a  true  charge  we  should  expect  to  find  not  only 
marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  also  injuries  of  greater  oy  less 
extent  upon  the  body  and  limbs.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases,  if  the 
charge  were  well-founded,  the  hymen  would  be  ruptured,  as  the  intercourse 
is  always  presumed  to  be  violent :  but  there  might  be  some  degree  of 
penetration  without  this  being  a  necessary  result,  especially  if  the  mem- 
brane were  small,  or  placed  far  up.  At  any  rate,  a  girl  at  this  age  may 
sustain  all  the  injury,  morally  and  physically,  which  the  perpetration  ot 
the  crime  can  possibly  bring  upon  her,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree 
of  penetration ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  very  properly  laid  down  by  our 
law,  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  mere  proof  of  penetration.  Ihe  tact, 
however,  is  generally  clearly  made  out  by  the  statement  of  the  girl.  Lriris 
of  tender  age  are  sometimes  violated  by  boys;  the  amount  of  phpicai 
injury  inflicted  in  such  cases  is  less  than  when  the  assailant  is  an  adult,  xn 
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addition  to  other  cases  reported,  Geoghegan  communicated  to  the  author 
one  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  ot 
1862  A  boy  ao-ed  seventeen,  committed  a  rape  on  two  children,  one  aged 
eWht  years,  and°the  other  ten  years  ;  he  then  attempted  to  commit  a  rape 
on  a  third  girl,  aged  eleven  years.  These  crimes  were  perpetrated  m  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  was  alone  with  the  children.  He  was 
convicted  of  felony  for  rape  on  the  youngest  child,  and  sentenced  to  four 
years' penal  servitude. 

With  respect  to  marJcs  of  violence  on  the  person,  the  exact  ±orm,  position, 
and  extent  of  these  should  be  noticed ;  because  a  false  accusation  of  rape 
may  be  sometimes  detected  by  the  violence  being  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  ravishe*  would  have  produced  it.  When  bruises 
are  found,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual  zones  of  colour  may  occa- 
sionally throw  light  upon  the  time  at  which  the  alleged  assault  was  com- 
mitted. As  these  marks  of  violence  on  the  person  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  produced  with  the  concurrence  of  the  girl,  they  are  considered  to 
furnish  some  proof  of  the  intercourse  having  been  against  her  will.  But 
the  physical  appearances  of  rape  about  the  genital  organs  may  be  found, 
whether  the  connection  has  been  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Thus  a  recent 
rupture  of  the  hymen,  laceration  or  bruising  of  the  vagina  with  effusion  of 
coagula  of  blood,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  and  stains  of 
blood  upon  the  person,  dress,  or  furniture  may  be  met  with  in  both  cases* 
The  question  of  consent  in  these  cases  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
generally  alleged  as  a  defence,  and  a  medical  man  will  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  answer  this  question  : — Are  the  marks  of  violence  found  on  the 
genital  organs  no  more  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  a  girl  who  had 
really  given  consent  ?  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg  (his  left  leg  having  been 
amputated  at  the  thigh)  was  charged  with  rape  on  a  girl,  set.  15.  She  was 
examined  soon  after  the  violence,  and  the  labia  were  found  very  much 
swollen,  bruised,  and  inflamed.  In  addition  to  these  appearances  on  the 
genital  organs,  there  were  the  marks  of  bruises  over  the  right  chest,  breast, 
and  shoulder.  The  man  alleged  that  the  girl  gave  her  consent,  whereupon 
the  following  question  arose — Could  such  appearances  as  you  have  de- 
scribed about  the  labia  have  been  produced  by  connection  with  consent  ? 
A  reply  was  given  by  the  medical  witness  which  left  the  matter  in  question 
doubtful.  The  condition  of  the  genital  organs  and  the  marks  of  violence 
on  the  body  in  this  case  were  adverse  to  the  theory  of  consent ;  but  in 
expressing  an  opinion  under  such  circumstances  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  from  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  organs  of  an  adult  male  and  a 
girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  intercourse  with  con- 
sent could  take  place  without  causing  subsequent  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  labia  and  vagina.  In  making  an  examination,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  fix,  at  the  time  of  examination,  a 
probable  date  for  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  genitals  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  observations  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  charge  may  be  sometimes  clearly  established. 

Girls  and  unmarried  young  women  are  liable  to  muco-punolent  discharges 
from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymen  may  be  destroyed.  This 
kmd  of  discharge  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  vagina  (vao-initis,  p.  433, 
ante),  and  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  an  attack  of  scarlatfna.  When  it 
exists,  its  real  cause  requires  the  closest  scrutiny.  (See  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
4b,  p.  b5.)  At  a  more  advanced  age,  young  women  are  frequently  subject 
to  leucorrhoea.  These  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea  ; 
as  here  the  female  has  it  in  her  power  to  give  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances,  from  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  easily  formed.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  woman  labouring  under  leucorrhoaa  may  charge  a 
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man  Tvith  the  crime  of  rape,  and  affirm  that  this  discharge  had  arisen  from 
the  act  of  the  man.  An  inflamed  and  partially  nlcei-ated  (aphthous)  state 
of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vulva  may  apparently  give  support  to  the 
accusation.  The  discharge  in  leucorrhoea  is  of  a  mucous  nature  (see  illus- 
tration, page  436,  fig.  175)— that  of  gonorrhoea  is  of  a  purulent  character 
— see  the  same  page,  fig.  176  (1)  ;  but  purulent  discharges  may  take  place 
from  the  vagina  as  the  result  of  intense  inflammation,  and  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  impure  intercourse.  ('  Chelius's  Surgery,'  by  South,  vol.  1,  p.  160.) 
It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  such  discharges  from  those  of 
gonorrhoea  ;  while  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge  under  great  inflammatory  action 
may  resemble  that  of  gonorrhoea.  Such  discharges  commencing  before,  but 
continuing,  and  sometimes  becoming  aggravated,  after  marriage,  have 
given  rise  to  unfounded  suspicions  of  infection  fi'om  venereal  disease  im- 
parted by  the  husband,  and  have  thus  led  to  suits  of  divorce.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Legneau  a  young  married  woman  suffered  from  a  discharge  which 
was  pronounced  by  a  medical  man  whom  she  consulted  to  be  gonorrhoeal. 
This  led  to  an  application  for  a  divorce.  A  further  examination  by  other 
medical  practitioners,  with  a  complete  history  of  the  symptoms  from  which 
she  had  suffered,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  labouring  under  severe 
leucorrhoea  when  she  was  married,  and  that  this  was  followed  by  granular 
vaginitis  which  accounted  for  the  muco-purulent  discharge.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  p.  192.) 

The  power  of  distinguishing  gonori-hoeal  or  syphilitic  discharges  from 
ordinary  purulent  discharges  has  been  much  debated  in  reference  to 
the  examination  of  women  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Lee  has 
especially  called  attention  to  this  subject.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
under  his  own  observation  a  free  purulent  discharge  fi-om  the  vagina, 
with  a  reddened  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  derived  from  gonorrhoeal  infection;  but  a  week  afterwards  the 
inflammation  had  disappeared,  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  its  usual  colour, 
and  the  discharge  not  more  tlaan  natural.  This  caused  him  to  reverse  his 
opinion,  and  to  congi^atulate  himself  that  he  had  not  unjustly  accused  the 
patient.    ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  218.) 

False  chai'ges  of  rape  may  be  easily  set  up  by  girls  at  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  falsehood  of  the  charge  may,  however,  be  generally  elicited 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  prosecutrix,  as  in  the  following  case. 
A  schoolmaster  was  charged  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.  1869)  with  having 
committed  a  rape  on  a  girl  of  13  years  of  age.  The  child  was  unusually 
precocious  for  her  age,  and  swore  very  distinctly  to  a  rape  having 
been  completed.  She  made  no  complaint,  however,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  On  examination  there  was  no  mark  of  violence  about  her  either 
recent  or  remote.  The  girl's  story  was  inconsistent,  and  not  supported  by 
evidence.  On  cross-examination  she  said  the  prisoner  committed  the  rape 
while  they  were  standing  up.  The  girl  was  short,  and  the  prisoner,  who 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  was  tall.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  never 
placed  on  the  ground.  She  resisted  all  she  could,  but  could  not  help  her- 
self. Her  statements  of  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was  perpetrated, 
involved  so  many  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  that  the  jury  rejected 
it,  and  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Defloration.  Signs  of  virginity— It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  signs  of  -virginity— a,  subject  upon  which,  in  some  medico- 
leo-al  works,  a  great  amount  of  poetical  discussion  appears  to  have  been 
wasted.  Independently  of  cases  of  rape,  this  question  may  occasionally 
assume  a  practical  bearing  in  relation  to  the  signs  of  defloration.  In  civil 
cases  a  medical  Avitness  may  be  asked  whether  a  woman  has  ever  had  inter- 
course or  not ;  and  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  necessary  m  order  to  conbrm 
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or  rebut  statements  made  by  her  in  evidence.    The  question  may  be  not 
whether  a  female  has  had  a  child,  for  this  Avould  resolve  itself  into  a  proof 
whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place,  but  may  be  limited  to  the 
probability  or  possibility  of  intercourse  on  her  part,  at  some  antecedent 
period.    Now,  a  medical  jurist,  when  consulted  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be 
guided  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  external  signs  of  virginity.  The 
hymen  may  be  intact,  but  this  does  not  prove  non-intercourse,  because 
females  have  been  known  to  conceive  with  the  hymen  uninjured ;  and  an 
■operation  for  a  division  of  this  membrane  has  been  frequently  rendered 
necessary  before  delivery  could  take  place.    (Henke's  '  Zeitschr.  der  S.  A.' 
1843,  2,  p.  149.)    Two  cases  of  impregnation  without' rupture  of  the  hymen 
;are  reported.    ('New  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.'  June,  1858,  pp.  217,  220.)  The 
hymen  in  each  case  required  to  be  divided  to  allow  of  the  delivery  of 
the  child.    Another  case  is  reported.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  April, 
1859,  p.  576.)    These  facts  may  be  explained  by  the  membrane  being 
hard  and  resisting,  and  at  the  same  time  small  in  extent,  i.e.  only 
partially  closing  the  vagina.    Under  opposite  conditions,  the  persistence  of 
this  membrane  might  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  female  was 
chaste,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intei'course ;  but  the  hymen  may  be 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs. 
When  the  membrane  has  been  thus  destroyed  by  disease  or  other  causes, 
or  when  it  is  congenitally  absent,  a  medical  opinion  must  be  more  or  less 
conjectural ;  for  one  intercourse  could  hardly  so  afEect  the  capacity  of  the 
vagina,  as  to  render  the  fact  evident  through  life,  and  there  is  no  other 
datum  upon  which  an  opinion  could  be  based.    The  presence  of  the  hymen 
is  of  cpurse  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  the  female  has  borne  a 
child.    A  question  of  this  kind  incidentally  arose  in  Frazer  v.  Bagleij 
{Common  Pleas,  Feb.  1844).    It  was  alleged  by  defendant  that  the  plaintiff, 
a  married  man,  had  had  adulterous  intercourse  vnth  a  young  woman,  and 
that  at  an  antecedent  period  she  had  left  her  home  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  birth  to  a  child  privately.    Ashwell  deposed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
woman  was  a  virgin,  and  had  never  had  a  child.    In  spite  of  this  evidence, 
i}he  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.    It  is  possible,  however, 
that  abortion  may  take  place  at  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  without 
the  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.    (See  Henke's  '  Zeitschr,'  1844. 
i,  p.  259.)  ^  V  , 

The_  question  may  become  of  importance  not  only  as  it  may  affect  the 
reputation  of  a  female,  but  the  credibility  and  character  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  chastity.  In  1845,  a  gentleman  was 
brought  to  a  Court-Martial  on  a  charge  of  having  deliberately  and  falsely 
asserted  that  on  several  occasions  he  had  had  connection  with  a  native 
woman.  This  was  denied  by  the  woman,  and  evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  that  she  had  still  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  main  sign  of 
virginity,  namely,  an  unruptured  hymen.  In.  consequence  of  this,  the 
gentleman  was  found  guilty,  and  cashiered.  The  woman  was  at  the  time 
:about  to  be  married,  and  this  rendered  the  investigation  all  the  more 
important  to  her.  A  surgeon,  who  examined  the  girl,  deposed  that  he 
touncl  the  membrane  of  a  semilunar  form,  and  tensely  drawn  across  the 
yagma;  and  his  evidence  was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  midwife.  The 
inculpated  person  took  up  a  double  line  of  defence-lst,  that  the  examina- 
wn^lf  .f^  ^;^as  incomplete ;  and  2nd,  that  the  hymen,  if  present, 
would  not  justify  the  witness  in  saying  that  intercourse  could  not  Jossibly 
rZ«.t   'if  ?  f%  ^''^^  ^unnecessary  here  to  make  1 

h«T.? '    w     ^PP^^y^-^' their  own  admissions,  that  the  witnesses 
examined  women  with  this  particular  object.  Assuming 
that  there  was  no  mistake,  it  became  a  question  whether  non-intercourse 
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could  m  sucli  a  case  be  inferred  from  tiie  presence  of  the  membrane 
iruitful  intercourse,  it  is  well  known,  may  take  place  without  rupture  of 
the  hymen.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  were  referred  to  at  the  Court- 
Martial ;  but  such  cases  are  usually  regarded  as  of  an  exceptional  nature. 
The  real  question  is,^  whether,  unless  the  hymen  be  in  an  abnormal  stated 
intercourse  can  possibly  occur  between  young  and  active  persons  without 
a  rupture  of  this  membrane.  Intercourse  is  not  likely  to  be  confined, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  a  mere  penetration  of  the  vulva.  The 
membrane  in  this  woman  is  stated  to  have  been  tensely  drawn  across  the 
canal,  and  it  was  not  tough ;  it  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to  render  it 
most  easy  for  rupture.  In  the  case  of  an  old  man,  or  of  one  of  weak  virile 
power,  vulval  intercourse  might  be  had  without  destroying  the  membrane  j 
but  such  a  case  could  only  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  which 
accompanied  it.  The  presence  of  the  unruptured  hymen  affords  a  pre- 
sumptive but  not  an  absolute  proof  that  the  woman  is  a  virgin  ;  and  if  the 
membrane  is  of  ordinary  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  ordinary  situation,  it 
shows  clearly  that,  although  attempts  at  intercourse  may  have  been  made, 
there  can  have  been  no  vaginal  penetration.  Admitting  the  statements  of 
the  examiners  to  be  correct,  it  is  improbable  that  this  woman  had  had 
sexual  intercourse  several  times,  or  even  on  one  occasion. 

In  the  case  of  Delafosse  v.  Fortesctie  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1853),  which 
involved  an  action  for  defamation  of  character,  the  plaintiff,  a  married  man, 
set.  64,  had  been  charged  with  committing  adultery  wdth  a  certain  woman. 
Several  witnesses  for  the  defendant  positively  swore  that  they  had  seen 
these  persons  in  carnal  intercourse.    This  was  denied  by  the  plaintiff ; 
and,  as  an  answer  to  the  case,  medical  evidence  was  tendered  to  the  effect 
that  the  woman  with  whom  the  adulterous  intercourse  was  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  had  been  examined,  and  the  hymen  was  found  intact.  In 
cross-examination,  however,  this  was  admitted  not  to  be  a  conclusive  criterion 
of  virginity,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendant.    The  form  and 
situation  of  the  hymen  in  this  case  were  not  described ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  were  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  physical  bar  to  inter- 
course, or  this  would  have  been  stated  by  the  medical  witness.    Hence  the 
existence  of  the  membrane  was  not  considered  to  disprove  the  allegations 
of  eye-witnesses.    In  Scotland  this  kind  of  medical  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible.   A  wife  sued  the  husband  for  divorce,  on  the  ground,  inter  alia, 
that  he  had  committed  adultery  with  C,    In  defence  the  defendant  denied 
the  adultery,  and  adduced  C.  as  a  witness,  who  swore  that  such  con- 
nection had  never  taken  place.    She  also  swore  that  she  had  submitted 
to  an  inspectio  corporis  by  Simpson.    The  defendant  then  proposed^  to 
examine  Simpson,  that  he  might  speak  to  the  result  of  his  examination. 
He  argued  that  this  was  the  best  evidence  that  he  could  adduce  in  support 
of  his  innocence,  as  if  the  girl  was  still  a  virgin  the  adultery  alleged  could 
not  have  been  committed.    The  Court  refused  to  admit  the  evidence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  proposed  was  merely  that  of  an  opinion  from 
the  professor ;  that  other  medical  men  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
even  from  the  same  observations  ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  could  not  compel 
C.  to  submit  to  another  examination,  the  proposed  evidence  must  be  con- 
sidered ex  parte  and  inadmissible.    (Sessions  Cases,  Edin.  Feb.  11,  I860.) 
In  Hunt  V.  Eunt  a  verdict  was  obtained  at  common-law  against  the  alleged 
TDaramour  in  a  case  of  adultery,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  at  50L  It 
was  subsequently  proved  that  the  lady  was  virgo  intacta.    So  long  as  there 
are  facts  which  show  that  women  have  actually  conceived  with,  the  hymen 
still  in  its  normal  state,  it  is  inconsistent  to  apply  the  term  '  vii-go  intacta 
to  women  merely  because  this  membrane  is  found  entire.    A  woman  may 
assuredly  have  an  unruptured  hymen,  and  yet  not  be  a  vu-go  intacta.  iiiis 
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can  only  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  proved  in  each  case.  Such 
virgines  intadce  have  frequently  required  the  assistance  of  accoucheurs,  and 
in  due  time  have  been  delivered  of  children.  ('Amer.  Jour  Med.  Sc.' 
Ap.  1873,  p.  560.)  A  similai-  question  arose  in  Beg.  v.  Harmer  (C.  C.  C. 
June,  1872).  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  perjury.  He  was  a  waiter  at 
a  tavern,  and  being  called  as  a  witness  in  a  divorce  suit,  swore  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  the  parties  in  adulterous  intercourse  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  lady  mth  whom  the  adultery  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
denied  this  on  oath,  and  Lee  and  another  medical  expert  gave  evidence 
that  they  had  examined  this  lady,  and  found  her  to  be  a  virgo  intacta.. 
The  Recorder,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  this  evidence  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  sufl&cient 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.    He  was  found  guilty. 


CHAPTER  87. 

BAPE  OK  ADULTS — ON  MARRIED  WOMEN — CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  IT  MAY 
BE  PERPETRATED  ON  ADULT  WOMEN — LOSS  OP  PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE — PREG- 
NANCY FOLLOWING  RAPE — MICROSCOPICAL  EVIDENCE — EVIDENCE  OF  VIOLATION 
IN  THE  DEAD  BODY. 

EAPE  ON  ADULTS. 

The  remarks  ah-eady  made  apply  generally  to  married  women,  with  this 
diiference, — that  when  a  woman  has  already  been  in  habits  of  sexual  inter- 
course, there  is  commonly  much  less  injury  done  to  the  genital  organs. 
The  hymen  will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  destroyed  and  the  vulva  dilated.. 
Still,  as_  the  intercourse  is  presumed  to  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  it  is  most  likely  that  when  there  has  been  a  proper  resistance,  some 
injury  will  be  apparent  on  the  pudendum  ;  and  there  will  be  also,  probably, 
extensive  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  and  limbs.  These  cases  are  gene- 
rally determined  without  medical  evidence  by  the  deposition  of  the  woman,, 
corroborated,  as  it  should  always  be,  by  circumstances.  This  statement 
regarding  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  pudendum  of  a  married 
woman,  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  requires  some 
quahfication.  In  two  cases  of  rape  on  married  women,  in  which  the  crime 
was  completed  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  women,  there  were  no 
marks  of  violence  on  the  genital  organs  in  either  case.  In  one  (Beg.  v. 
Oiomand  others,  Oxford  Cir.  1839),  it  appears  that  while  an  accomplice 
held  the  head  of  the  woman  with  her  face  downwards  between  his  thighs, 
the  pnsoner  had  forcible  intercourse  with  her  from  behind,— her  thighs 
havmg  been  first  widely  separated.  In  the  second  case  an  accomplice  held 
the  woman  down  on  a  bed  by  her  neck,  while  the  prisoner  separated  her 
tmgns,  and  thus  had  mtercourse  with  her.  She  was  examined  nine  hours 
atterwarcls  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  he  found  no  mark  or  trace  of 
violence  on  or  anywhere  near  her  pudendum.  There  were  bruises  on  her 
arms,  neck,  and  legs  where  she  had  been  .forcibly  held  down.  In  each 
ot  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  woman  had  not  to  struggle  with 
a  single  assailant;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  married  woman  is 
r.oJT  f^^J  persons  being  combined  against  her,  or  if  she 

LT^  insensible  by  intoxicating  drinks  or  narcStic  vapours,  a  rape 
TlJl  P«^e<;r'^t^d' ^i^l^oi^t  any  injury  whatever  to  the  genital  organs. 
A  separation  of  the  thighs  m  a  married  woman  will  cause  such  a  dilatation 
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of  the  parts,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  mtile  organ  to  penetrate  the  vagina 
withont  leaving  any  traces  of  violence  on  the  labia  or  the  female  organs 
generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  may  be  the  seat  of  violence,  and  no  marks 
to  indicate  a  struggle  or  the  application  of  force  be  found  on  the  body. 
A  woman  was  knocked  down,  her  clothes  were  pulled  over  her  face,  and 
a  rape  was  perpetrated  by  the  assailant.  In  the  position  in  which  she 
was  held,  with  her  arms  and  hands  covered  over,  she  was  half-suffocated, 
and  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  She  was  examined  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  assault.  No  marks  of  violence  were  found  on 
her  body,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  at  its  commencement 
was  contused,  and  in  some  portions  lacerated ;  and  blood  was  oozing  from 
these  parts.  It  was  considered  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  state- 
ment of  the  woman  was  consistent  with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence  on  her  body.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  injury 
to  the  vagina  had  been  caused  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  criminal  assault. 

When  a  charge  of  rape  is  made  by  a  prostitute,  it  is  justly  received  with 
suspicion,  and  the  case  is  narrowly  scrutinized.  Something  more  than 
medical  evidence  would  be  required  to  establish  a  chai'ge  under  these 
circumstances.  The  question  turns  here,  as  in  all  cases  of  rape  upon  adult 
women,  on  the  fact  of  consent  having  been  previously  given  or  not.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  the  greater  number  of  these  cases  of  alleged  rape 
break  down;  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  this  question  has  no 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  medical  Avitness :  all  that  he  can  do  is  to 
establish,  occasionally,  whether  or  not  sexual  intercourae  has  been  had  with 
or  without  some  violence.  It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  marks  of 
violence  about  the  pudendum  or  on  the  person,  and  yet  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  may  have  been  such  as  to  imply  consent  on  her  part :  we  must  not 
suppose  that  medical  proof  of  intercourse  is  tantamount  to  legal  proof 
of  rape. 

Possibility  of  perpetrating  rape  on  adult  women. — Some  medical  jurists 
have  argued  that  a  rape  cannot  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  Avoman  of  good 
health  and  vigour ;  and  they  have  treated  all  accusations  made  under  these 
circumstances  as  false.  Whether,  on  any  criminal  charge,  a  rape  has  been 
,  committed  or  not,  is  of  course  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  and  not  for 
a  medical  Avitness.  The  fact  of  the  crime  having  been  actually  perpetrated, 
can  be  determined  only  from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  of  other 
witnesses ;  still  a  medical  man  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  Court 
circumstances  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice.  Setting  aside  the 
cases  of  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  weak  and  delicate  or  aged  women,  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  intercourse  could  be  accomplished  against 
the  consent  of  a  healthy  adult,  except  u.nder  the  foUoAving  conditions  :— 

1.  When  narcotics  or  intoxicating  liquids  have  been  administered  to 
her,  either  by  the  prisoner  or  through  his  collusion.  It  matters  not,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  whether  the  narcotics  have  been  given  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  female,  or  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  having 
intercourse  with  her  while  she  was  intoxicated,— the  prisoner  is  equally 
guilty.  (See  Eeg.  v.  CampUn,  'Law  Times,'  June  28,  1845;  also  'Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  443.)  The  nature  of  the  substance  whereby  insensibility 
is  produced  is  of  course  unimportant.  Thus  the  vapours  of  ether  and 
chloroform  have  been  criminally  used  in  attempts  at  rape.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  in  France,  a  dentist  was  convicted  of  a  rape  upon  a  woman,  to 
Avhom  he  had  administered  the  vapour  of  ether.  The  prosecutrix  was  not 
perfectly  unconscious,  but  she  was  rendered  Avholly  unable  to  offer  any 
resistance.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,.  p.  865.)  A  dentist  Avas  convicted 
of  rape  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  m  the  United  otates. 
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but  it  was  tbouglit  that  the  woman  had  made  the  charge  tinder  some 
dehision.  In  Beg.  v.  Snarey  (Winchester  Lent  Ass.  1859),  there  was  a 
clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  prosecutrix  asserted  that  she  was  instantly 
rendered  insensible  by  the  prisoner  forcibly  applying  a  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  and  she  accused  him  of  having  committed  a  rape  upon  her.  The 
chartre  was  disproved  by  a  distinct  alibi,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability  of 
all  the  circumstances.  Casper  met  mth  a  solitary  case  in  which  a  girl, 
set.  16  accused  a  man  of  having  had  intercourse  with  her  while  she  was 
sleeping  in  her  bed,  of  which  she  was  not  conscious  until  he  was  in  the  act 
of  withdrawing  from  her.  On  her  own  statement  she  was  virgo  intacta  up 
to  the  date  of  this  occurrence.  Upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  Casper  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  her  statement  was  true,  the  man  could  not  have  had 
intercourse  with  her  without  causing  pain  and  rousing  her  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  position.  The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  presented  lacera- 
tions in  two  places.  This  and  other  facts  showed  that  there  had  been 
intercourse,  but  did  not  prove  that  this  had  taken  place  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  woman.  ('  Klin.  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  31.)  In  White  v. 
Hoivarth  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1861),  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendant's 
daughter  having  gone  to  consult  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  dentist,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  suddenly  insensible  by  chloroform,  and 
then  had  intercourse  Avith  her.  In  cross-examination,  however,  it  transpired 
that  the  girl  was  not  rendered  insensible  at  all,  but  was  conscious  of  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  she  might  have  given  an  alarm  but  did  not.  Most 
of  these  stories  when  properly  examined  will  be  found  inconsistent  and 
untrue.  It  is  not  the  property  of  chloroform  or  of  any  narcotic  substance, 
in  a  non-fatal  dose,  to  render  a  person  instantaneously  insensible  and 
powerless.  In  Bromivich  v.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Ass.  3863,  p.  253,  ante), 
it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  defendant  had  given  to 
a  woman  some  liquid,  which  she  had  only  tasted,  and  then  suddenly  became 
unconscious.  It  was  suggested  that  while  in  this  state  the  defendant  had 
had  intercourse  with  her,  which  he  denied  ;  the  woman  herself  alleged  that 
she  was  not  conscious  of  her  pregnancy  until  some  months  after  this  visit. 
Eut  such  symptoms  could  not  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  any  of  the  known, 
narcotic  substances.  If  given  in  a  non-fatal  dose  their  effects  are  slowly 
and  gradually  produced  ;  if  they  come  on  in  a  few  minutes,  the  dose  must 
have  been  large,  and  then  it  is  probable  the  person  would  die.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  charges  made  against  medical  men  and  dentists 
by  women  who  allege  that  they  have  been  violated  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  anaesthetics  are  false  charges.  Anesthetics  stimulate  the  sexual 
functions,  and  the  anogenital  region  is  the  last  to  give  up  its  sensitiveness, 
C  Bull,  of  the  Medico-Legal  Soc.  of  New  York,'  1881,  May  and  Dec.)  These 
charges  are  sometimes  made  in  all  good  faith  by  modest  females.  A 
woman  under  the  partial  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  may  mistake  the  forcible 
attempts  to  restrain  her  movements,  whilst  she  is  passing  through  the  pre- 
liminary stage  of  excitement  induced  by  the  angesthetic,  for  an  attempt 
upon  her  person.  In  one  instance,  a  lady  engaged  to  be  married  was 
accompanied  to  a  dentist  by  her  affianced  husband.  Chloroform  Avas  given, 
and  a  tooth  extracted  in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman.  She  could  hardly 
be  convinced  that  the  dentist  had  not  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity. 

When  the  state  of  unconsciousness  arises  from  natural  infirmity,  as  in 
Idiocy  or  insanity  cai-nal  intercourse  with  a  woman  is  regarded  as  a  rape. 
{Beg  Y.  By  an,  C  C  C  Sept.  1846.)  The  woman  was  in  this  case  an  idiot, 
aud  it  was  proved  that  her  habits  were  not  loose  or  indecent.  Piatt,  B., 
held  that  if  she  Avas  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  at  the  time  the  connection 
took  place,  Avhether  it  Avas  produced  by  any  act  of  the  prisoner  or  by  any 
act  of  her  own  (?),  any  one  having  intercourse  with  her  would  be  guilty  of 
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rape.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  a  more  recent  case,  Beg.  v.  Fletcher 
(Crown  Cases  Reserved,  May,  1866),  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  con- 
victed of  rape  on  an  idiot,  the  Chief  Baron  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  to  the  following  effect : — This  was  an  indictment  for  a  rape  upon 
the  prosecutrix,  who  was  an  idiot.  The  prisoner  had  admitted  the  inter- 
course, but  added  that  it  was  with  consent.  The  point  had  been  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  was  such  an  offence  that  the 
prisoner  could  be  convicted  of  it.  No  doubt  there  was  the  clearest  evidence 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed,  but,  it  was  said,  with  the  consent  of 
the  prosecutrix.  The  Crown  had  given  no  evidence  that  the  act  was  done 
against  her  will,  which  was  the  allegation  in  the  indictment.  The  Court 
considered  that  as  no  such  evidence  was  given,  the  prisoner  ought  not  to 
have  been  convicted.  Conviction  quashed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
an  idiot  may,  tinder  certain  circumstances,  give  consent  which  will  exonerate 
the  accused. 

In  Beg.  v.  Balcer  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1872),  the  prosecutrix,  set.  17,  alleged 
that  she  did  not  consent  to  the  act,  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  that 
she  had  been  suffering  from  hysteria  and  was  in  a  fit  at  the  time  that  the 
act  was  perpetrated.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  Cases  in  which  hysteria 
is  pleaded  as  the  cause  of  unconsciousness  should  be  regarded  with  great 
suspicion.  It  is  easy  for  a  girl  who  has  given  her  consent  and  repented,  to 
make  a  plea  of  this  kind.  A  medical  man  is  bound  to  see  in  these  cases 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  force  or  marks  of  violence  on  the  person 
or  genitals. 

In  Beg.  v.  White  (Northampton  Wint.  Ass,  1856),  the  judge  stated 
that  some  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  crime  of  rape  could  be 
committed  (in  law)  on  the  person  of  a  woman  who  had  rendered  herself 
perfectly  insensible  by  di-ink,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  resistance  :  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  man.  The  question 
was  not  reserved,  as  the  pi-isoner  was  acquitted  of  rape,  and  found  guilty 
of  an  indecent  assault. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  man  can  have  intercourse  with  a  woman 
without  ber  knowledge  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  natural 
sleep.  A  man  was  charged  with  rape,  and  the  prosecutrix  swore  that 
he  had  effected  his  purpose  during  her  sleep.  The  bare  possibility  of 
the  offence  being  perpetrated  under  these  circumstances  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  this  admission  could  only  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  woman 
had  been  accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  in  which  the  sleep  was 
unnatural  or  lethargic.  In  this  instance  the  woman  was  a  prostitute, 
and  the  charge  improbable.  A  respectable  married  woman  who  had 
bad  childi-en  threw  herself  on  her  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  late  one 
evening,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  was  first  awakened  by  finding  a  man 
upon  her  body,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  This  man,  a  servant 
in  the  house,  was  given  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  rape.  In  the  first 
instance  he  did  not  deny  the  act,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prosecutrix  was  aware  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  until  the 
crime  was  completed,  and  she  was  awakened  in  the  manner  described,— 
apparently  by  the  weight  of  the  prisoner's  body.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Dec.  1862,  p.  370.)  A  case  which  may 
serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  question  occurred  to  Casper. 
('  Gerichtl,  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  574.)  A  married  woman  alleged  that  a  man 
had  had  intercourse  with  her  while  in  bed,  and  when  she  was  asleep.  In 
her  deposition,  however,  she  admitted  she  was  conscious  that  some  one  was 
IvinR-  upon  her,  and  that  she  asked  who  it  was,  showing,  as  Casper 
remarks,  that  she  had  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  a  do-aU 
whether  the  person  Avas  her  husband. 
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In  reference  to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  commit  rape 
upon  a  woman  while  asleep,  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges  decided,  in 
the  case  of  Sioeenie  ('Irvine's  Justic.  Rep.'  vol.  3,  p.  109),  that  the 
feloniously  having  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep  was  not  indictable 
binder  the  name  of  rape,  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  the  force  implied  in  the 
act  of  connection,  there  was  no  force  used  to  overcome  the  will  of  tbe 
woman.  But  they  held,  however  improbable  it  might  be,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  a  man  might  have  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep. 
('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Dec.  1862,  p.  570.)  ^ 

The  condition  of  the  so-called  magnetic  or  unnatural  sleep  has  given 
rise  to  a  question  connected  with  the  alleged  perpetration  of  rape.  A  girl, 
£et.  18,  consulted  a  therapeutic  magnetizer  as  to  her  health.  She  visited 
him  daily  for  some  days.  Four  and  a  half  months  afterwards  she  dis- 
covered that  she  was  pregnant,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  authorities 
against  the  magnetizer.  They  directed  a  physician  and  surgeon  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  her  pregnancy,  and  whether  complainant  might  have 
then  been  violated  and  rendered  pregnant  contrary  to  her  will,  i.e.  if  her 
volition  could  have  been  completely  or  partially  annihilated  by  magnetism. 
The  medical  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  the  pregnancy  did  not  extend 
farther  back  than  four  and  a  half  months  ;  and  founding  their  opinion  on 
Husson's  report,  made  to  the  Academy  in  1831,  concluded  that,  as  a  person 
in  magnetic  sleep  is  insensible  to  every  kind  of  torture,  sexual  intercourse 
might  then  take  place  with  a  young  woman  without  the  participation  of  her 
will,  and  without  her  being  conscious  of  the  act,  and  consequently  without 
her  being  able  to  resist  the  act  consummated  on  her.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  Devergie.  (',Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris  ' ;  and  '  Edin.  Month. 
Jour.'  Dec.  1860,  p.  566.)  There  is  another  view  of  this  case  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  French  medical  experts,  namely :  '  Non 
omnes  dormimit  qiice  clauses  habent  oculos.^ 

Ladame  recognizes  the  possibility  of  the  violation  of  a  female  whilst 
in  the  state  known  as  nervous  hypnotism,  or  animal  magnetism ;  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  not  only 
was  a  female  violated  against  her  will,  whilst  in  that  state,  but  that  concep- 
tion took  place.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1882,  7,  p.  518.)  The  case  is  not,  however, 
one  that  is  free  from  grave  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  veritable  case  of  rape. 

The  state  of  the  mind  during  the  act  of  waking  from  natural  sleep,  i.e. 
when  a  person  is  in  a  half-conscious  state,  may  also  give  rise  to  a  question 
-connected  with  rape.  In  Beg.  v.  Clarke  (York  Aut.  Ass.  1854),  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  having  committed  a  rape  on  the  prosecutrix.  The  woman 
had  been  married  to  her  husband  six  years,  and  had  had  three  children. 
Prisoner  took_  advantage  of  his  absence  from  home  to  get  into  the  bed  of 
the  prosecutrix,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning :  she  mistook  him  for 
her  husband,  and  under  this  mistake  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse  with 
her  It  was  only  some  time  afterwards  that  she  found  it  was  the  prisoner 
and  not  her  husband,  who  was  in  bed  with  her.  The  jury  convicted  him 
on  this  evidence.  The  case  was  reserved  by  Crowder,  J.,  for  the  opinion  of 
tbe  judges  whether  the  offence  amounted  to  rape,  as  it  was  not  included  in 
tne  ordinary  definition,  i.e.  of  carnal  knowledge  by  force  and  against  the 
will  of  the  woman  In  Beg.  v.  Bachstraio  (C.  C.  C.  1863),  and  Beq.  v. 
Jackson,  m  both  of  which  intercourse  had  been  had  with  women  under 
tnTl..^-'""''^/  ?        ^'""^^  ^^'^^       "ff^^-^e  did  not  in  law  amount 

lJul  %T     i^^^^fi  prisoner  was  tried  and  found 

thnt  (v^!  ^''^""^^      ^^'^  prosecutrix.    Keating,  J.,  then  stated, 

amn„I?T  "^^l  personated  the  husband,  the  act  of  intercourse  did  not 
SouPr  I  ^.^P^^f  /^one  with  the  assent  of  the  woman.  The 

pn&onei,  m  his  defence,  stated  that  the  intercourse  had  taken  place  by  tlie 
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Avomaii's  consent,  and  that  she  had  invited  him ;  hut  this  she  denied  and 
the  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  tended  to  negative 
the  prisoner's  statement :  he  was  convicted  of  an  assault.  It  is  a  curious 
psychological  question,  however,  whether  a  woman  can  have  connection, 
under  these  circumstances,  without  at  least  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
the  man  is  not  her  husband.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  when  inter- 
course has  thus  been  had  in  a  waking  state,  whether  the  act  could  take 
place  without  the  tacit  assent  of  the  woman. 

2.  A  rape  may  be  committed  on  an  adult  woman  if  she  falls  into  a  state 
of  syncope,  or  is  rendered  powerless  by  terror  and  exhaustion.  An  eminent 
judicial  authority  has  suggested  that,  in  his  opinion,  too  gi-eat  distrust  is 
commonly  shown  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  women 
of  undoubted  character.  .  Inability  to  resist  from  teiTor,  or  fi-om  an  ovei- 
powering  feeling  of  helplessness,  as  well  as  horror  at  her  situation,  may 
lead  a  woman  to  succumb  to  the  force  of  a  ra^dsher,  without  offering  that 
degree  of  resistance  which  is  generally  expected  from  a  woman  so  situated. 
As  a  result  of  long  experience,  he  thinks  that  injustice  is  often  done  to 
respectable  women  by  the  doctrine  that  resistance  was  not  continued  long- 
enough. 

3.  When  several  are  combined  against  the  female,  in  which  case  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  her  person,  if  not  on  the 
genital  organs. 

4.  A  woman  may  yield  to  a  ra-sdsher,  under  threats  of  death  or  duress: 
in  this  case  her  consent  does  not  excuse  the  crime,  but  this  is  rather  a  legal 
than  a  medical  question.  An  aged  woman  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  resist 
a  strong  man.  Chevers  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of 
rape  and  an  aggravated  assault  on  a  woman  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

Loss  of  pTiysical  evidence. — The  indications  of  rape,  however  well-marked 
they  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  either  soon  disappear  or  become  obscure, 
especially  in  those  women  who  have  been  already  habituated  to  sexual  inter- 
course. After  two,  three,  or  four  days,  unless  there  has  been  an  unusual 
degree  of  violence,  no  traces  of  the  crime  may  be  found  about  the  genital 
organs.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  married  woman  examined  by  Mayne,  the 
appearances  of  injury  which  he  discovered  in  and  about  the  vagina  had  begun 
to  heal  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours;  but  in  a  case  examined  by  Casper,  on 
the  ninth  day  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  was  still  reddened,  and  the 
parts  were  painful.  In  this  case  the  hymen  was  completely  torn  through. 
('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  In  married  women,  or  in  those  accus- 
tomed to  sexual  intercourse,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  dilated  state 
of  the  vagina.  In  unmarried  women,  and  in  children  when  there  has  been 
much  violence,  the  signs  of  rape  may  persist  and  be  apparent  for  a  week 
or  longer.  Supposing  that  they  are  not  found  at  the  period  of  examination, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  has  been  time  for  them  to 
disappear  since  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  offence;  but  in  such  cases  it 
is  rarely  in  a  medical  witness's  power  to  express  an  affirmative  opinion  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Casper  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man, 
get.  37,  committed  a  rape  on  a  girl  only  eight  years  of  age :  he  was  seen  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  on  the  plea  of  drunkenness.  The  gui  was 
examined  by  a  medical  man  on  the  day  following  ;  the  labia  were  reddened, 
and  there  was  injection  of  the  membrane  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
which  was  very  sensitive.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  marks  of  rape  disappear  in  young  children,  when  not  attended  with 
gi-eat  physical  injury,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  girl  was  carefully  examined 
by  Casper  eleven  days  after  the  assault.  The  sexual  organs  were  then  m 
their  natural  state,  and  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  local  m.iury. 

Medical  practitioners  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the  lutei- 
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ences  whicli  tliej  draw  from  an  examination  of  children  at  distant  periods 
after  an  alleged  rape.  _  They  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  plausible 
story,  apparently  consistent,  and  thus  see  proofs  of  rape  on  examining  the 
sexual  organs  of  a  girl  many  weeks  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the 
crime ;  whereas,  had  the  girl  been  brought  before  them  as  a  casual  patient 
and  they  had  heard  nothing  of  violent  intercourse,  they  would  have  probably 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  charge  of  rape  on  so  slender  a  foundation 
The  delay  in  having  the  examination  made,  unless  satisfactorily  explained" 
is  always  a  suspicious  circumstance.    On  one  occasion,  a  man  was  tried  on 
a  charge  of  rape  on  a  gii-l  a  little  above  seven  years  of  age.    About  six 
iveehs  had  elapsed  before  the  girl  was  seen  and  examined  by  the  medical 
man,  who  was  the  only  witness  for  the  prosecution ;  and  after  this  long- 
date he  was  prepared  to  swear,  at  the  trial,  that  a  rape  had  been  perpetrated 
on  the  child.    Fortunately  for  him,  the  prosecutrix  was  first  called  as  a 
witness.    The  child  under  cross-examination,  swore  that  all  that  she  had 
previously  stated  before  the  magistrates  regarding  the  prisoner  was  untrue  • 
and  her  evidence  so  clearly  estabHshed  the  innocence  of  the  man,  that  the 
case  broke  down,  and  he  was  at  once  acquitted.    But  for  the  medical 
evidence  agamst  him,  this  man  could  not  have  been  committed  for  trial  oil 
the  charge  ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  consider  the  medical  facts  and 
opimons  on  which  he  was  committed.    The  medical  man  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  girl  had  been  violated  six  weeks  before  he  saw  her  There 
had,  m  his  opinion,  been  penetration;  the  vagina  was  unnaturally  dilated- 
there  was  a  discharge  from  it,  and  an  abrasioS  on  the  left  side ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  generally  inflamed.    '  Such  appearances  might  haveSed 
as  the  result  of  violence  perpetrated  on  them  three  months^viouslv  He 
had  frequently  examined  the  girl  since,  and  his  conclusions^  fi^^  th;  fiSt 
be  ZtriM         -o^fi^^ed.    He  thought  the  appearances  could  not 
be  the  result  of  any  accident  or  disease;  it  was  not  imnossiblp  W 
probable  that  they  mi^ht  be  so  '    From  wLnf  T,aa  T   ^^^°^^^}^^^  t>ii*  im- 
the  mecHcal  proof!  of  !-ape,  it^ll  be  rvi'us-^  T^Tif      ^  °" 
was  no  evidence  of  penetration  by  the  maWanandl.t  ft 
after  six  weeks  had  elapsed  did  notTn  an™f     !  /  l^^PP^^^^^ 
from  an  examination  then  mlde     2  Th.f  f  ^^^^  f  «h  an  opinion 

the  inflammation  of  the  vaSna  were  IS  exnlLbl 
did  not  prove  that  a  -pf  CdTeenl^t^T^^^^ 
assigned.    It  is  hiffhlv  nrobaWp  +l,c.+  +1,-     il-ij  date 
kind  of  inflammatiTa^nd  ^Sule^t  dthlri^  T  '".^""^  ""'^^^^ 
which  has  been  elsewhere  dScrM  a.  p  ij?.  ^^""'^^^ 
(pp.  433,  439,  ante)  ;  but  whether  ^         J  -t/r'""  °^  ^"^^'^^^  ^™ 
the  slightest  proof  fi'om  th7f«oi«  f     be  admitted  or  not,  there  was  not 
even  supposing  that  W  ow.  ^^^^  ^^^^  YiolM, 

Kf^:^=?--^^^^ 

applrancest  S  fo^^  ''oil^^l^lf  --^l^gans,  then  certain 
caution  should  be  obse^ed  in  ^  '  cases  great 

petrated,  from  arexamln.t?n/    T ''''  rape  having  been  per- 

allegedcUmissLnoftroffeZ'^aXT  ^7  --^f -ft-'The 

establish  a  rape;  they  Sv " iilw     n^'?^'^'' °^  P 
attempted.  ^  ^'"^^^^  nxAic^te  that  the  crime  may  have  been 

in  a'^farr*  debated  question,  whether, 

posed  as  a  rude  test  of  thj  S  Tf?  *<^"«^^«nd  this  was  even  pro! 
VOL.  II.  ""^^^  0^  a  Charge  made  by  a  woman.  This 
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question  scarcely  requires  discussion.  Sucli  a  defence  would  not  be 
admitted  as  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  rape,  or  to  show  under  any  circum- 
stances that  intercourse  had  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  a  woman.  Con- 
ception, it  is  well  known,  does  not  depend  on  the  consciousness  or  volition 
of  a  female.  If  the  state  of  the  uterine  organs  be  in  a  condition  favourable 
to  impregnation,  this  may  take  place  as  readily  as  if  the  intercourse  was 
voluntary  :  even  penetration  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  impregnation. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  A  woman  became  pregnant  after  a  rape 
committed  on  her  by  a  man  who  subsequently  married  her ;  the  date  of 
intercourse  was  accurately  fixed,  and  a  child  was  born  after  263  days' 
gestation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  these  cases  of  pregnancy  following  rape, 
in  spite  of  resistance  at  first,  a  woman  may  in  the  end  have  voluntarily 
joined  in  the  act.  There  is  no  ground  for  adopting  this  theory :  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  conception  may  occur,  and  is  neither  accelerated 
nor  prevented  by  the  volition  of  the  sexes.  Many  women  in  married  life 
who  anxiously  wish  for  children  have  none,  and  vice  versa ;  and  physical 
impediments  do  not  suffice  in  all  cases  to  explain  these  facts.  Women  are 
reported  to  have  conceived  during  the  states  of  asphyxia,  intoxication, 
and  narcotism.  Ryan  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman  became 
linconscioasly  pregnant  from  intercourse  had  with  her  by  a  man  while  she 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  which  it  was  clearly  impossible  that 
her  volition  could  have  taken  any  share.  ('Med.  Jurispr.'  p.  245.)  In 
married  life  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  frequently  become  pregnant 
against  their  will,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  without  any  consciousness 
of  their  condition  until  pregnancy  is  far  advanced.  Those  who  affirm  that 
without  the  active  will  of  the  woman  there  can  be  no  conception,  must 
deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
(p  156  ante)  •  but  the  facts  are  too  strong  and  too  numerous  to  be  met 
with  a'  simple  denial.  A  medical  jurist,  therefore,  who  relied  upon 
pregnancy  following  alleged  rape,  as  a  proof  of  consent  on  the  part  ot  tJie 
woman,  and  would  infer  fi-om  this  result  that  the  intercourse  must  have 
been  voluntarvon  her  part,  would  inflict  great  injustice  by  such  an  opinion. 
The  extrusion  of  an  ovum  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a  woman,  but  is 
a  periodical  condition  ;  the  action  of  the  spermatozoa  on  this  ovum  is  as 
much  removed  from  the  will  of  the  woman  as  it  is  fi-om  that  ot  the  man 

This  subject  would  have  hardly  required  so  much  notice,  but  tor  tne 
fact  that  in  some  trials  it  has  been  put  forward  with  a  view  to  discredit  the 
evidence  of  a  woman,  where  pregnancy  has  followed  intercourse  m  a  state 
of  alleged  unconsciousness.  Any  statement  of  this  kind  always  I'equires  a 
close  examination,  because,  generally,  there  is  a  strong  motiv^  for  false- 
hood on  the  part  of  a  woman.  In  the  case  of  Bromw^ch  v.  Wat^s  {ante, 
p  253)  the  woman  had  had  a  child,  but  stated  that  she  had  not  been  con- 
£ious  of  an7  intercom^se.  The  fact  that  she  had  borne  a  cM^  d^<i/«J 
pire  that  her  statement  was  false,  although  a  suggestion  to  this  effect 
was  made  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  woman  could  have  mter- 
rurrun"  onsciouslr,  but^because  impregnation  follows  this  is  no  proof 

^1  r.^  r,^  nPTiptration  and  not  of  emission.  (^4;  &  vict.  o.  o-vy,  o 
^8  J  Sltm;r4Tbe  legaUycompleted  without  .eferenco  to  em,ss.on; 
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and,  medically  speaking,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  might  be  marks  o£ 
emission  Avithout  any  penetration.  Admitting  that  certain  stains  of  this 
description  are  found  on  the  clothes  of  an  accused  person, — ^Are  these  to  be 
taken  as  furnishing  undeniable  proof  of  the  legal  completion  of  rape  ?  It 
appears  that  without  cori'oborative  evidence  from  the  state  of  the  female 
organs  and  from  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  so  taken. 

The  fact  that  spermatic  stains  are  found  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix 
may,  however,  become  of  importance  in  charges  of  assault  with  intent,  as 
the  following  case  {Beg.  v.  Hamilton),  which  was  tried  at  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
27th,  1843,  will  show.    The  prisoner,  who  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 
gonorrhoea,  was  charged  with  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  child.    The  shift 
worn  by  the  prosecutrix,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  were 
submitted  to  Goodsir  and  Simpson  for  examination.    Some  of  the  stains  on 
the  linen  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  were  believed  to  be  those  of 
igonorrhoea ;  others,  characterized  by  a  faint  colour  and  particular  odour, 
were  considered  to  be  stains  caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion.  When 
placed  in  water,  they  yielded  a  turbid  solution  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
m  this  spermatozoa  were  detected.    The  majority  of  them  were  mutilated, 
the  long_ slender  filaments  being  broken  off;  but  perfect  specimens  were 
seen,  which  differed  from  the  living  spermatozoa  only  in  being  motionless. 
The  stains  on  the  linen  of  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutrix  were  similar. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  ravish     ('  Cor- 
mack's  Edin.  Jour.'  April,  1844.)    In  a  . case  of  rape  perpetrated  on  a 
child,  Sawyer  found  m  addition  to  blood-corpuscles  and  spermatozoa 
some  wool  en  fibres  of  a  blue  and  red  coloul^    This  observation  aided 
m  hxmg  the  identity  of  the  assailant,  since  it  was  proved  that  the  man 
wore  a  red  flannel  shirf  over  a  bluish-grey  woollen  shirt.    ('  New  Orleans 
JVled.  Gaz.'  June,  1858,  p.  281.) 

Examination  of  stains.-ln  nearly  all  cases  the  stained  articles  are 
presented  for  examination  in  the  dried  state.  It  is  rare  that  a  case  occurs 
in  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to  examine  them  while  still  liquid 
ihere  are  no  chemical  tests  on  which  we  can  safely  rely  for  the  detection 
of  spermatic  stains.  The  appearance  produced  by  a  dried  stain  on  linen  or 
gotten  IS  hke  that  produced  by  a  diluted  solution  of  albumen.  The  fibre  of 
the  stuff  IS  stiffened,  and  the  stain,  particularly  at  the  margin,  has  a 
shghtly  translucent  appearance,  as  if  wetted  by  diluted  gum  o?  alkimen 
but  without  any  shining  lustre.    In  the  dry  state  the  stain  preseX  no 

and  s  IX  '^'"^f,'^  ""f ^  miico-albuminous  liquid,  opaline 

unfike  f  soi±n^        1?  ^^^«^^°ticed  by  Orfila  that  this  liquid, 

d^f.^-f         T  °4  ™  i-endered  rather  strongly  yellow  by 

ahit^S  i?  '^v  h  ^f'^f  ™  stained  linen  even 

otevfeUo  e^lCr  ^^P^, '^T  for  a  considerable  period,  has  been 

Observed  to^evolve  the  pecubarly  faint  odour  of  the  spermatic  secretion, 
with  Ime  ScX    h '''r.'"^      spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  is  attended 
Tr  is  of  VP.I        ^      ?  ^^""^       ^^^^  ^^^h  rubbed  or  worn 

p.  347;  -lofEo.Ult,/d'4  ;i86  ,1Vp  '''' 

The  stained  Imen,  or  a  narf  nf  if  ..i.^,  m  I         •  .  ' 
care  that  it  is  not  roughly  Wie^   ^^^^^^  TS'."  .  '""f  "  pieces,  taking 
porcelain  capsule  or  watr h  ^1?      -V-u  ^^'^  '^"''^^       P^^^ed  in  a  small 
^ixed  with^about  ir <^°ld  distilled  w.ater 
iU  pel  cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin   (eight  or  ten 
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drops)  to  soak  it  thoroughly,  and  to  allow  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  to  become' 
qu.ite  penetrated  by  the  water.    It  is  advisable  not  to  move  the  stuff  or 
agitate  the  liquid,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  quietly  imbibed.    The  watch-glass 
or  capsule  should  be  covered  with  another  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to 
keep  out  foreign  matters.    After  an  hour  the  fibres  may  be  turned  and 
allowed  to  macerate  for  another  hour.    The  stained  linen  may  then  be' 
removed,  and  the  soaked  fibres  of  the  stuff  gently  pressed  on  several  glass 
slides,  already  well  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.   The  liquid  thus 
obtained  by  pressing  the  stained  linen  is  slightly  opaline.    It  should  now 
be  covered  with  thin  microscopic  glass,  and  examined  by  a  microscope 
under  powers  varying  from  300  to  500  diameters,  in  a  strong  light.  At 
319  diameters  the  spermatozoa  are  visible,  but  owing  to  their  great  tran- 
sparency require  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  microscope  in  order  to  be 
distinctly  seen ;  the  head  often  coming  into  focus  before  the  long  filamentous 
tail,  and  when  this  is  seen  the  head  may  be  lost.    The  spermatozoa  are  best 
seen  in  a  good  light,  with  a  power  of  500  diameters :  the  head  is  ovoid  and 
flattened — sometimes  rather  pointed ;  the  tail  is  from  nine  to  twelve  times 
the  lenoth  of  the  head.    Micrometrical  measurements  of  two  gave,  for  the 
total  lencrth  including  the  head— in  one  the  1-750  (-00133)  of  an  inch,  and 
in  the  other  the  1-lOOOth  ("OOl)  of  an  inch ;  the  head,  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  was  in  each  about  l-9000th  ("OOOll)  of  an  inch;  the  filiform  tail 
tapers  to  a  scarcely  visible  point.    The  spermatozoa  are  usually  associated 
with  granular  bodies,  and  with  epithelial  scales  (see  fig.  178).    Fibres  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  wool,  and  other  substances,  may  be  also  mixed  with  them ; 
and  they  may  be  associated  with  pus,  mucus,  and  blood-globules,  iheir 
form  is  so  peculiar  that,  when  once  well  seen  and  examined,  they  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  substance,  vegetable  or  animal,  nor,  witii 
ordinary  care,  can  any  vegetable  fibres  be  mistaken  for  them     In  the  illus- 
tration fig.  178,  the  forms  of  the  spermatozoa  are  delineated:  in  1  to  4 
their  variety  of  appearance  is  shown;  5,  seminal  granules.  -tig. 


Fig.  ITS. 


Fig.  IT 


Spermatozoa  and  seminal 
granules  (Sharpey). 


Spermatozoa  in  stains 
after  two  years  (Gosse) 
magnified  500  diame- 
ters. 


—is  tie  appearance  ^^^'J^r  teloSeTS^^^^^ 
^girasrc&X~  (S-  'D-  Ta..-  au  point 
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on  fragmentary  evidence  of  tliis  description.  Beale  has  published  a  case 
in  which  bodies  closely  resembling  spermatozoa  were  found  in.  the  urine 
of  a  Avoman.    ('  Ai-ch.  of  Med.'  No.  3,  1858,  p.  251.) 

Koblanck  expresses  the  opinion  that  when  they  are  not  discovered  by 
the  process  above  described,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  stains  are  not 
due  to  the  spermatic  secretion  :  in.  this,  howevei-,  he  is  in  error.  When  the 
stained  article  of  dress  is  of  very  coarse  texture,  when  it  has  been  much 
rubbed,  much  worn,  or  wetted  by  urine,  blood,  mucus,  or  pus,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  discover  these  bodies,  although  there 
may  really  have  been  spermatic  stains  upon  it.  Most  of  these  foreign 
substances,  however,  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  which  exerts  no  solvent  action  on  the  bodies  of  the 
spermatozoa  unless  too  concentrated.  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
may  account  for  the  non-detection  of  spermatozoa.  These  have  been  fully 
explained  by  Roussin.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  p.  154.)  In  some  cases  too 
low  a  power  of  the  microscope  has  been  used,  and  probably  a  bad  light. 

In  order  to  render  the  spermatozoa  more  distinct  under  the  microscope, 
Roussin  has  recommended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water. 
Iodine  does  not  alter  the  size  or  shape,  but  causes  the  bodies  to  appear  in 
stronger  relief.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  which  he  recommends 
are  iodine  one  part,  iodide  of  potassium  four  parts,  water  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight  (op.  cit.  p.  156).  Iodine  thus  used  gives  a  strongly  marked 
yellow  colour  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  while  it  does  not  alter 
mineral  matters.  It  brings  out  the  form  of  the  spermatozoa  in  colour.  He 
has  not  found  that  the  act  of  drying  in  any  way  alters  or  modifies  the  forms 
of  the  spermatozoa.  A  dilute  solution  of  magenta  is  also  a  good  pigment  for 
showing  spermatozoa. 

Starch,  it  is  well  known,  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  As  stained 
articles  of  dress  sent  for  examination  may  contain  starch  used  for  washing 
purposes,  the  liquid  may  acquire  a  blueish  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine, 
foi-ming  a  strong  contrast  with  those  bodies  which  are  turned  of  a  yellow 
colour  by  iodine.  In  one  case  in  which  Roussin  was  required  to  examine 
spermatic  stains  on  a  dress  in  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  he  was  surprised  to 
■find,  on  the  application  of  iodine,  that  there  were  distinct  unbroken 
granules  of  wheat-starch  and  potato-starch  of  a  blue  colour.  These  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  the  starch  used  in  washing,  as  the  granular 
structure  is  there  destroyed,  and  further  the  granules  were  found  only  in 
the  spermatic  stains  and  not  on  other  parts  of  the  linen.  It  turned  out  on 
.inquiry  that  the  man  used  flour  in  his  business,  that  there  was  an  open 
sack  of  flour  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  he  had  committed  a  rape  with 
the  little  girl :  some  of  this  had  been  spilled  in  the  struggle,  and  had 
adhered  to  the  stains  on  his  shirt.  The  flour  in  the  sack  when  examined 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  wheaten  flour  and  potato-starch.  This  discovery 
tiirnished  strong  evidence  against  the  ,  prisoner  at  the  subsequent  trial. 
.(  Ann.  d  Hyg.  1867,  1,  p.  163.)  Pincus  has  adopted  another  method  of 
renaenng  these  transparent  bodies  more  visible.    He  discovered  accident- 

swTJtf'^'T^  ^  f'^l      "^^^"^  «f  ^  spermatic 

which  wL  n?l  r5  ^°J''^  spontaneously,  that  many  of  these  bodies 
^nd  dis  W  ZX^^'-^'f^'^^y  «f  ^  ^tile  moist,  were  now  very  prominent 
Assumed  the  1  those  which  before  appeared  tailless  now 

XTZZ^r^^^?.t  ^  'V?^;         repeating  the  experiments,  he  found 

i^a  3  }p        .'^^^.r-'^^*^'' microscopic  glass  and  keeping  it 

m  a  cool  place.  (Casper's  'Viertelialirsschr.'  1866  2  v  349  ^  In  thi<, 
^vay  specimens  may  be  prepared  and^^eserved  foi  evidence^  if  ne^sai^^^^^^ 
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As  lias  been  stated  {ante,  p.  284),  spermatozoa,  altliougli  peculiav  to 
the  seminal  fluid,  are  not  found  in  the  very  young,  the  very  old,  or  in  those 
who  are  labouring  under  long-standing  disease  of  the  testicles.  Even  in 
the  cases  of  healthy  naairied  men,  who  have  had  children,  spermatozoa  are 
not  always  found  in  the  spermatic  secretion;  their  presence,  size,  and 
number  are  subject  to  great  uncertainty.  Exhaustion  from  frequent  inter- 
course, or  constitutional  causes,  without  actual  bodily  disease,  appears  to 
influence  their  production.  There  are  also  various  other  conditions  in 
which  they  are  not  found ;  these  have  been  fully  examined  by  Casper 
('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  141),  and  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has 
collected  clearly  establish  this  conclusion.  The  discovery  of  spermatozoa 
in  stains  on  articles  of  clothing  demonstrates  that  the  stains  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  spermatic  liquid ;  but  their  non-discovery  under  these  circum- 
stances, does  not  prove  that  the  stains  have  not  been  caused  by  this  liquid. 
Koblanck's  views  on  this  subject  are  therefore  not  borne  out  by  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  crypsorchid  is  capable  of  committing  a 
rape.  According  to  some  observers  (p.  288),  the  spermatic  fluid  emitted  by 
a  crypsorchid  contains  no  spermatozoa.  In  some  instances  this  is  no  doubt 
the  case,  but  as  a  rule  we  may  expect  to  find  that  stains  produced  by  the 
spermatic  fluid  of  snch  persons  would  present  the  usual  characters  under 
the  microscope.  At  pages  288  and  289  cases  have  been  related  which 
clearly  prove  that  crypsorchids  can  procreate  like  normally- constituted 
men,  and  Casper  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  spermatozoa  were  detected 
by  him  in  the  fluid  emitted  by  a  crypsorchid.  ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p. 
187.)  The  case  is  otherwise  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  crypsorchid 
boy  was  only  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old,  and  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural 
conduct  towards  another  boy  eight  years  of  age  ;  sixteen  days  after  the 
act  spermatozoa  were  detected  by  Casper  in  stains  upon  his  shirt. 

In  addition  to  the  other  facts  mentioned  respecting  their  microscopical 
characters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  spermatozoa  move  for  many  hom-s 
out  of  the  body  Avhen  kept  at  a  temperature  of  98°  E.,  and  they  even  retain 
their  rapid  motions  when  the  spermatic  liquid  is  mixed  with  water ;  but 
these  motions  cease  immediately  on  the  addition  of  urine  or  chemical 
reagents.  According  to  Miiller,  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  vitahty  (or 
free  motion)  in  the  body  of  a  woman  for  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  even  longer.  When  this  vitality,  indicated  by  free  motion,  has  dis- 
appeared, the  properties  of  the  seminal  fluid  are  destroyed  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  no  longer  possesses  a  fecundating  power. 

The  detection  of  dead  or  motionless  spermatozoa  in  stains  may  be  made 
at  long  periods  after  emission,  when  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  dry.  In 
three  cases,  at  intervals  of  from  one  week  to  seven  weeks  after  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime,  Casper  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
spermatozoa  on  articles  of  clothing,  and  thus  to  furnish  corroborative 
evidence.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  161.)  Koblanck  made  experiments  on  thi» 
subject,  in  reference  to  diflierent  periods  of  time ;  he  found  these  bodies 
distinctly,  after  three  days,  one  month,— three,  four,  six,  nine,  and  even 
twelve  months.  The  number  of  distinct  and  perfect  bodies  dummshed 
according  to  the  length  of  the  period  at  which  the  examination  was  made. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  only  two  perfect  specimens  could  be  perceived ; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  discovery  of  one  distinct  and  entu-e  sperma- 
tozoon is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  medical  opinion  of  the  spermatic  nature 
of  the  stain.  (See  fig.  179,'  p.  452.)  Bayard  states  that  he  has  been  abl6 
to  detect  spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  after  six  years  ('  Man.  Prat,  de  MeO. 
Leg  '  p  277)  ;  the  editor  has  found  them  after  a  period  of  five  years  ;  and 
Eoussin  after  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.  lHb7,  I, 
p.  152). 
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A  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  precise  value  of 
evidence  furnished  by  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  stains  on  the 
dress  of  a  man  accused  of  rape.  A  shirt  may  present  stains  of  blood,  urine, 
mucus  or  gonorrhoea!  discharge,  some  of  which,  but  for  the  microscope, 
mio-ht'be  mistaken  for  spermatic  stains.  Admitting  that,  by  the  process 
iust  described,  the  microscope  enables  an  examiner  to  aflann  that  the 
stains  have  really  been  caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion,  this  does  not 
prove  that  a  rape  has  been  committed,  or  even  that  intercourse  has  been 
necessarily  had  with  a  woman.  Such  stains  may  arise  from  spontaneous 
natural  discharge,  or  from  disease  (spermatorrhoea),  and  therefore  in  them- 
selves they  afford  no  proof  of  intercourse.  If,  from  other  circumstances  in 
the  case,  it  should  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  that  there  has  been: 
intercourse,  then  the  presence  of  blood  mixed  with  the  spermatic  stains 
might,  in  certain  cases,  justify  an  opinion  that  violence  had  been  used. 
The  discovery  of  spermatic  stains  on  the  dress  of  a  woman  fumisheS 
stronger  evidence  of  intercourse,  attempted  or  perpetrated,  than  their 
discovery  on  the  dress  of  a  man ;  but,  admitting  that  intercourse  is  thus 
proved,  it  may  still  have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  woman. 
These  stains,  when  found  on  the  clothes  of  girls  and  infants,  afford  a  strong 
corroborative  proof  of  the  perpetration  or  of  the .  attempt  to  perpetrate  the 
crime. 

Microscopical  evidence  from  the  woman. — It  may  become  necessary  to 
determine,  in  reference  to  a  woman,  whether  intercourse  has  or  has  not 
recently  taken  place.  All  observers  agree  that,  within  a  certain  period 
after  connection,  the  fact  may  be  established  by  the  examination  of  the 
vaginal  mucus.  A  small  quantity  of  this  mucus  placed  upon  glass,  and 
diluted  with  water,  will  be  found  to  contain  spermatozoa,  if  the  suspicion 
be  connect.  Bayard  states  that  he  has  thus  detected  these  bodies  in  the 
vaginal  mucus  of  females  not  subject  to  morbid  discharges,  at  various 
intervals  up  to  three  days  after  intercourse  (op.  cit.  p.  277)  ;  and  Donne 
found  them  under  similar  circumstances  in  a  woman  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  hospital  the  day  before  (op.  cit.  p.  305).  This  evidence  may 
become  of  value  in  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it 
may  be  easily  destroyed  by  the  presence  of 
leucorrhcea;  and  it  is  open  to  an  objection, 
that,  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  vaginal 
mucus  of  the  human  female,  there  is  found  in 
it  a  microscopic  animalcule,  called  by  Donne 
the  Trichomonas  vagince.  This  has  a  larger 
body  and  a  shorter  tail  than  the  sperma- 
tozoon. The  illustration,  fig.  180,  shows 
the  form  of  the  trichomonas,  as  represented 
by  Donne.  _('  Cours  de  Micros.'  Planche  IX.) 
The  engraving  illustrates  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  vaginal  mucus:  a  a,  pus-globules; 
h  b,  trichomonas :  the  large  irregular  body  in 
the  centre  of  the  engraving  is  an  epithelial 

scale.  Other  substances  may  be  sometimes  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus ; 
see  case  by  Lender.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Ap.  1865,  p.  355.) 

Marks  of  lloocl  on  clothing  .—Marks  of  blood  upon  the  linen  can,  of 
course,  furnish  no  evidence  unless  taken  with  other  circumstances.  The 
linen  may  be  intentionally  spotted  or  stained  with  blood  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  apparent  support  to  a  false  accusation.  Bayard  met  with  a  case  of 
this  kind,  m  which  a  woman  charged  a  youth  with  having  committed  a 
rape  upon  her  infant  child.  On  examination,  the  sexual  organs  were  found 
uninjured;  and  on  inspecting  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the 
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child  it  was  observed  that  the  stains  had  been  produced  on  the  outside  and 
bore  the  appearance  of  smearing  ;  the  whole  fibre  of  the  stuff  had  not  even 
been  completely  penetrated  by  the  liquid.  These  facts  established  the  false- 
hood of  the  charge.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  p.  219.)  A  case  involving 
a  false  charge  of  rape  was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Aut.  Circ.  in  1859  One 
"Witnesses,  an  accomplice,  proved  that  she  had  purchased  some  blood 
and  handed  it  to  the  female  who  made  the  charge,  and  she  saw  her  smear 
it  over  her  person  and  on  some  sheets  on  which  it  was  alleged  the  rape 
was  perpetrated.  The  woman  and  her  husband,  who  made  this  false 
charge,  were  convicted  of  conspiracy. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  marks  of  blood  on  the  linen  of  a  prose- 
cutrix were  caused  by  effusion  as  a  result  of  violence  or  by  the  menstrual 
discharge.  The  menstrual  fluid  in  the  normal  state  is  said  to  be  entirely 
free  from  fibrin;  but  in  respect  to  the  red  colour,  the  presence  of  red 
corpuscles  and  of  serum,  the  two  kinds  of  blood  are  similar.  That  fibrin 
is  frequently  present,  and  in  large  quantity  in  the  menstrual  fluid,  is  obvious 
fi-om  its  being  occasionally  discharged  in  a  clotted  state  :  hence  the  dis- 
covery of  fibrin  in  a  stain  would  by  no  means  necessarily  imply  that  the 
blood  was  from  a  wound,  and  not  due  to  menstrual  discharge,  while  its 
non-discovery  Avould  not  prove  the  blood  to  be  menstrual. 

Small  quantities  of  fibrin  are  not  readily  separable  from  linen  stained 
by  blood  as  a  result  of  effusion ;  and  supposing  the  stain  to  have  been  caused 
by  imbibition  fi-om  another  article  of  di-ess  already  stained,  the  secondary 
stain  would  be  free  from  fibrin,  which  would  remain  in  the  stuff  originally 
wetted.  A  medical  man  might  thus  wrongly  pronounce  this  secondary 
stain  to  be  due  to  menstrual  blood.  The  discovery  of  epithelial  scales  and 
mucus,  by  the  microscope,  would  not  prove  the  stain  to  be  menstrual, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  mucus  was  effused  with  the  blood  which 
caused  the  stain.  (See  ante,  p.  203.)  The  epithelial  scales  found  in  the 
vaginal  mucus  are  of  the  tesselated  variety ;  they  are  flat  nucleated  cells, 
oval,  round,  or  polygonal  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size.  They  are  spread 
over  the  mucous  membrane  not  only  of  the  vagina  but  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  gullet,  conjunctiva,  and  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes. 
There  must  be  some  caution  in  relying  upon  this  microscopical  evi- 
dence. In  fig.  181,  p.  457,  a  represents  the  scales  of  tesselated  epithe- 
lium, b  the  same  wdth  the  edges  folded,  c  cylindrical  or  columnar  epithelium 
from  the  stomach,  d  from  the  jejunum,  e  cylinders  as  seen  when  looking 
at  their  free  extremities.  In  fig.  182,  p.  457,  the  microscopical  appearances 
presented  by  the  menstrual  discharge  are  delineated — a,  blood-corpuscles 
intermixed  with  mucous  globules  ;  b,  scales  of  epithelium. 

It  may  be  right  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  thought  that  they  could  easily  distinguish  menstrual  blood, 
and  swear  to  it  on  charges  of  rape,  that  a  few  years  since  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  appointed  as  a  committee  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Le 
Canu,  to  examine  this  question  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  They 
reported  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  is  no  certain  method 
by  which  menstrual  blood  can  be  distinguished  from  that  effused  from  the 
blood-vessels  in  a  case  of  child-murder  or  abortion.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846, 
1,  p.  181;  see  ante,  p.  203.) 

Evidence  of  violation  in  the  dead. — The  body  of  a  child  or  woman  is 
found  dead,  and  a  medical  man  may  be  required  to  determine  whether  her 
person  has  or  has  not  been  violated  before  death.  There  is  here  some 
diflBculty,  because  there  may  be  no  statement  made  by  the  deceased.  The 
witness  can  seldom  do  more  than  express  a  conjectural  opinion,  fi'om  the 
discovery  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  person  and  about  the  genital  organs. 
Even  if  spermatozoa  were  detected  in  the  liquid  mucus  of  the  vagina,  or 
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■on  the  dress  of  a  female,  this  would  merely  prove  that  there  had  heen 
intercourse ;  whether  violent  or  not  would  depend  on  the  medical  and  cir- 
-cumstantial  evidence.    In  a  case  of  murder  tried  at  Edinbui-gh  some  years 
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Varieties  of  Epithelium  (Kirkes). 


Menstrual  blood,  magniaed  450  dia- 
,  meters,  with  epithelial  scales. 


ago,  the  first  point  to  be  determined  in  the  dead  body  was,  whether  a  rape 
had  or  had  not  been  committed.  The  examination  of  the  stains  on  the 
dress  was  conclusive,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence. 
V.I  J^Yfo^^^^^'d  the  man  of  a  rape,  and  yet  acquitted  him  of  the  murder, 
a^hough  the  proof  of  the  latter  crime  was  clearer  than  that  of  the  rape 
(J^or  a  case  m  which  evidence  was  obtained  on  the  examination  of  a  dead 
body,  see  Casper's  'Kim.  Novellen,'  p.  17  ) 

knowf  tol^T^'r  'J'r^''--^^  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  crime  is  un- 
known to  the  English  law.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have,  however  come 
before  the  French  criminal  courts. .  In  1845,  a  female,  aged  eighteen  ™ 
charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  indecen;yrwith  Violence  on 
the  person  of  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  was  f o^d  guUtv 
In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  1842,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen  was  cwTd 
with  rape  on  two  children,-the  one  eleven  and  the  other  thh^tlen  vearfof 

vol.  2,  p  12£r  and 'KKr,  n  f^J^o  ^^^^^vation.  (' Gerichtl.  Med.' 
Franc'e^ifc  is  a  crime^^  ^•f^'"''"''''!  ^^'^  ^^^^1  Code  of 

whetheV  w  th  or™  ""^  1'  attempt  intercourse  with  the  other, 

Bse     Thlf  Vvc  1^       •  violence,  when  the  child  is  under  eleven  years  of 

^s  ^yno^^eln::^^^^^^  J^^^-^  — ^       doubS  B 

with  venereaTdiLre  -^^^^  ^^^^s  of  hos  boys  affected 

puberty;  but  in  others  it  P«nT 7  T*''^"^^.!  ^«  ^^J  be  due  to  precocious 
of  adulfcVomen  with  ^f.^b^.d     that  unnatuml  connection 

other  sex.    The  on  y  Zoe  Jhil  is  punished  as  a  crime  in  the 

mission  of  gonorrhcBaTr  sS 

s         i«a  or  sypinhs  from  the  woman  to  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  88. 

PEDEEASTIA — SODOMY  BESTIALITY — NATURE  OF  THESE  CRIMES — MEDICAL  PROOFS- 

AND  LEGAL  RELATIONS. 

Federastia.  Sodomy. — This  crime  is  defined  to  be  tlie  unnatural  connection 
of  a  man  witli  mankind  or  with  an  animal.  The  evidence  required  to 
establish  it  is  the  same  as  in  rape,  and  therefore  penetration  alone  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  it.  There  are,  however,  two  exceptions :  1st,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  against  the 
consent  of  the  person  upon  whom  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and,  2nd,  both 
agent  and  patient  (if  consenting)  are  equally  guilty ;  but  the  guilty  asso- 
ciate is  a  competent  witness.  In  one  case  (Bex  v.  Wiseman),  a  man  was 
indicted  for  having  committed  this  olfence  with  a  woman,  and  the  majority 
of  the  judges  held  that  this  was  within  the  statute.  Unless  the  person  is 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  offence 
should  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  of  either  sex  against  his  or  her  will; 
the  slightest  resistance  would  suffice  to  prevent  its  perpetration.  In 
1849,  a  question  on. this  point  was  refeiTed  to  the  author  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  A  man  was  convicted  for  the  crime  of  sodomy,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  on  the  complaining  party  while  he  was  asleep.  The  only 
evidence  against  him  was  the  statement  of  the  complainant.  The  opinion 
given  was  that  the  perpetration  of  the  act  during  a  state  of  natural  sleep 
was  contrary  to  all  probability.  The  remarks  already  made  in  reference 
to  rape  during  sleep  may  be  applied  ynth  greater  force  to  acts  of  this 
nature.  (See  p.  446,  ante.)  If  this  crime  be  committed  on  a  boy  undei* 
fourteen  years,  it  is  felony  in  the  agent  only ;  and  the  same,  it  appears,  as 
to  a  girl  under  twelve.  (Archbold,  p.  409.)  The  act  must  be  in  the  part 
where  it  is  usually  committed  in  the  victim  or  associate  of  the  crime,  and 
if  done  elsewhere  it  is  not  sodomy.  The  facts  are  commonly  sufficiently 
proved  without  medical  evidence,  except  in  the  cases  of  young  persons, 
when  marks  of  physical  violence  will  in  general  be  sufficiently  apparent. 
In  some  instances,  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crinie  may  be  obtamed 
by  resorting  to  microscopical  evidence.  (See  Donne,  op.  cit.  p.  305.) 
Stains  upon  the  linen  of  young  persons  may  thus  furnish  evidence  that 
the  crime  has  been  attempted,  if  not  actually  perpetrated. 

This  crime  is  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  61.  Who- 
soever shall  be  convicted  of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery,  committed 
either  with  mankind,  or  with  any  annual,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less 

than  ten  years.  .  ,      i  •  x 

Sodomy  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  unnatural  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  while  bestiality  impHes  unnatural  intercourse  witli 
animals.  Continental  medical  jurists  have  invented  a  new  term  Pederasha 
(TratSos  ipaariis,  pueri  amator),  comprising  those  cases,  not  unfrequent  in 
which  boys  at  about  the  age  of  puberty  are  made  the  victims  of  the 
depraved  passions  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  but  this  term  is  not  applicable 
to  the  crime  committed  by  and  between  adults.    The  medical  aspects  of 
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this  subject  have  been  examined  by  Tardieu, '  Ann.  d'^Hyg.'  1857,  2,  jjp.  133, 
397;  1858,  1,  pp.  137,  152;  by  Toulmouche,  Ibid.  1868,  2,  p.  121; 
and  by  Penard,  Ibid.  1860,  2,  p.  367.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  this 
unnatural  intercourse  both  in  agent  and  patient  are  described  by  these 
"writers.  Casper  has  also  dealt  with  tliis  crime  and  the  medical  evidence 
required  to  prove  it,    ('  Grerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Unless  an  examination  is  made  soon  after  the  jjerpetration  of  tbe  crime, 
the  signs  of  it  will  disappear.  In  tbe  case  of  one  long  habituated  to  these 
tinnatural  practices,  certain  changes  have  been  pointed  out  as  medical 
proofs,  among  them  a  funnel-shaped  state  of  parts  between  the  nates,  with 
the  appearance  of  dilatation,  stretching,  or  even  a  patulous  state  of  the 
anus,  and  a  destruction  of  the  folded  or  puckered  state  of  the  skin  in  this 
part.  There  may  be  also  marks  of  laceration,  cicatrices,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
the  evidence  derivable  from  the  presence  of  syphilitic  disease. 

This  condition  of  parts  would  represent  the  chronic  state  induced  by 
these  practices  in  the  patient  or  succubus.    In  the  recent  or  acute  form, 
fissure  and  laceration  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  bruising  and  effusion  of 
blood,  would  be  found.    The  appearances  above  described  as  belonging 
to  the  chronic  stage  were  met  with  in  the  case  of  Eliza  Edwards,  1833 
(p.  281,  ante).    This  person  was  found  after  death  to  be  a  man,  although 
he  had  passed  himself  off  in  dress  and  habits  during  life  as  a  woman.  On 
an  examination  of  the  body  there  was  strong  evidence  that  he  had  been 
for  many  years  addicted  to  unnatural  habits.   It  was  noticed  by  all  present 
that  the  aperture  of  the  anus  was  much  wider  and  larger  than  natural. 
There  was  a  slight  protrusion  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  margin.    The  rugse  or  folds  of  skin  which  give  the  puckered  appear- 
ance to  the  anal  aperture  had  quite  disappeai'ed,  so  that  this  part  resembled 
the  labia  of  the  female  organs.    The  lining  membrane  was  thickened  at 
the  verge  of  the  anus  and  was  in  an  ulcerated  condition.   The  male  organs 
had  been  drawn  up  and  secured  by  a  bandage,  bound  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.    A  short  account  of  this  remarkable  case  of  concealed  sex 
was  published  in  the  '  Lond.  Med.  and  Physical  Jour.'  Feb.  1833,  p.  168. 

Trials  for  this  crime  are  not  unfrequent,  but  the  reports  of  evidence  are 
not  made  piiblic.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  false  charges  are  as 
common  as  m  cases  of  rape.  They  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extortion, 
and  as  the  publication  of  such  a  charge,  even  when  unfounded,  is  greatly 
dreaded  and  has  actually  led  to  suicide,  it  often  proves  a  successful  method 
ot  extortion.  It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  such  accusations  are 
trequently  made  by  soldiers  and  a  bad  class  of  policemen. 

The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Boulton  and  Parle  (Q.  B.  May,  1871)  drew 
public  attention  to  this  subject.  The  charge  against  the  defendants  was 
that  ot  conspiracy  to  commit  or  to  incite  to  the  commission  of  immorality, 
ihe  defendants  were  young  men  who  had  for  some  time  gone  about  to 
public  places  dressed  as  women,  and  had  been  seen  on  public  occasions 
to  associate  with  men  as  if  they  were  women  of  the  town.    They  were 

femTw  1  -  countenaLr:: 

leminme,  that  when  seen  by  the  medical  examiners,  he  appeared  like  a 

f7oTe  or  two  vL'^ °^  T  '^i!"^'   ^^^^T  °"  "^^ervall 

las  that  twS?'^°'^  ^}^^  '^^^^""^^^  ^^'^  ^^P"^^'^-  The  defence 
Sin^r  \t  nrivn^^^^  tWselves  as  women  for  the  purpose  of  per- 

curstancos  Cvpd  ^his  did  not  account  for ^11  the  cir- 

men.     They  habitually  walked  the  streets  and  frequented  places  of  public 
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amusement  in  women's  clotlies,  practising  all  the  petty  arts  of  prostitutes, 
submitting  to  be  entertained  as  such  by  gentlemen,  and  then  suddenly 
resuming  the  privileges  of  their  own  sex.'  It  was  suggested  by  the  course 
of  proceedings,  that  the  defendants  had  not  only  conspired  to  commit,  but 
had  actually  committed,  a  felonious  crime  ;  but  of  this  no  proof  Avas  offered, 
and  after  a  lengthened  trial  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
defendants  had  been  examined  before  the  trial,  by  a  number  of  medical 
men  engaged  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  including  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
surgeon  of  Newgate,  and  the  author,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
The  medical  opinions  differed,  but  at  the  date  of  examination  there  was  no 
distinct  evidence  that  any  unnatural  offence  had  been  perpetrated. 

The  Germans  apply  the  term  sodomy  to  the  unnatural  intercourse  of 
man  with  animals.  (Casper,  '  Gerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  To  this 
we  more  commonly  give  the  name  of  Bestiality.  Trials  for  this  crime 
perpetrated  with  animals,  such  as  the  cow,  the  mare,  and  the  she-ass, 
are  not  unfrequent  at  the  assizes.  They  are  not  reported,  and  do  not 
therefore  attract  any  public  notice.  The  criminals  are  commonly  youths 
or  men  employed  to  look  after  the  animals.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
criminal  has  been  caught  flagrante  delicto — or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  attempt,  if  not  of  the  completion,  of  the  act 
of  unnatural  intercourse. 

Medical  evidence  is  seldom  required  to  sustain  the  prosecution.  There 
may  be,  however,  circumstances  which  can  only  be  properly  interpreted 
by  an  expert.  The  hair  of  the  animal  may  be  found  on  the  perpetrator, 
or  marks  of  blood  or  feculent  matter  upon  his  dress,  and  in  such  cases 
chemistry  or  the  microscope  may  enable  a  witness  to  express  an  opinion  in 
proof  or  disproof  of  the  charge.  In  one  case  tried  at  the  assizes,  where  a 
man  was  charged  with  having  had  unnatural  intercourse  with  a  cow,  the 
prosecution  was  able  to  show  that  some  short  coloured  hairs  found  on  the 
prisoner's  person  resembled  those  of  the  animal. 

The  medical  jurists  of  Germany  have  taken  a  great  interest  m 
cases  of  sodomy  and  bestiality ;  and  in  some  of  their  reports  they  have 
contrived  to  throw  an  air  of  science  over  the  details  of  this  detestable 
crime.  Kutter  has  published  an  elaborate  report  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
('  fleischlicher  Yermischung  mit  einem  Thiere '),  in  which  a  sub-officer  was 
charged  by  his  captain  with  unnatural  intercourse  mth  a  mare,  and  in 
support  of  the  charge  Kutter  was  able  to  furnish  good  microscopical 
evidence.  The  captain,  on  entering  the  stable  suddenly,  found  the  prisoner 
in  the  act  of  moving  away  from  the  stall  of  the  animal.  Kutter  was  called 
to  examine  the  mare,  and  found  some  small  abrasions  about  the  genitals  ot 
the  animal,  and  a  slight  escape  of  bloody  mucus  from  these  parts.  lUe 
prisoner  willingly  submitted  himself  to  examination.  Kutter  found  some 
stains  of  blood  oi  his  shirt;  and  on  the  penis  between  the  prepuce  and  the 
glans,  there  were  a  number  of  short,  dark,  pointed  hairs  The  prisoner 
accounted  for  them  by  saying  that  the  night  before  he  had^^^^ 
with  some  woman.  Kutter  examined  the  hairs  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  and  found  them  to  be  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  poi^^^^d J^han 
those  of^a'human  being.  They  ---e  also  coarse  and  less  tvansp^en^t. 
Comparing  them  with  hairs  gently  rubbed  off  the  back  part  of  the  maie 
they  exactly  con^esponded  in^olour,  form,  and  length,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  that  there  had  been  unnatural  intercourse.  It  was 
imnossible  to  say  mth  any  certainty  that  the  blood-stams  on  the  shirt  wei^ 
impossiDie  TO  b<ty  V  ■J^^     tv,,-^  T^nwoATPv.  was  not  a  necessar 


3uced  by  the  blood  of"  the  animal.  This,  however  was  not  a  necessary 
^  f  nf  +TiP  Pvidence  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschi-.'  1865,  1,  p.  160.)  On 
SellacL^rutrgavi  opinion  thaJ  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of 
unnatural  intercourse  with  the  mare.. 
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A  question  may  arise  here  respecting  the  examination  of  an  accused 
person,  whicli  has  ah^eady  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  examination 
of  Avomen  charged  with  infanticide.  The  examination  should  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  accused,  and  not  made  against  his  will,  since  -no  one  is 
bound  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself  (seea?i^e,  p.  420).  In  reference 
to  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  hair  of  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  microscopical  characters  which  are  illustrated  in  vol.  1.  p.  540. 
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CHAPTER  89. 

WHAT  IS  INSANITY  ?  MEDICAL  DEFINITIONS — DISTINCTION  OF  SANE  FEOM  INSANE 
PERSONS — MEDICAL  KESPONSIBILITY  IN  EEFEEENCE  TO  THE  CUSTODY  OP  THE 
INSANE — MORAL   INSANITY — LEGAL    DEFINITIONS — '  NON    COMPOS    MENTIS  ' — 

SYMPTOMS   OF   INCIPIENT  INSANITY  HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS — LUCID 

INTERVALS. 

WJiat  is  insanity  ?  Medical  definitions. — The  terms  insanity,  lunacy,  un- 
.soundness  of  mind,  mental  derangement,  mental  disorder,  madness,  and 
mental  alienation  or  aberration,  have  been  indifferently  applied  to'.tliose 
states  of  disordered  mind  in  whicb  a  person  loses  tlie  power  of  regulating 
his  actions  and  conduct  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  society.  In  all 
cases  of  real  insanity,  the  intellect  is  more  or  less  affected — hence  the  term 
intellectual  insanity.  In  a  medical  sense  this  implies  a  deviation  of  the 
mental  faculties  from  an  assumed  normal  or  healthy  standard.  In  an 
insane  person  there  may  be  no  bodily  disease,  but  his  language  and  habits 
are  changed — the  reasoning  power  Avhich  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  common 
with  others  is  lost  or  perverted,  and  he  is  no  longer  fitted  to  discharge 
those  duties  which  his  social  position  demands.  Further,  from  perversion 
of  reason,  he  may  show  a  disposition  to  commit  acts  which  may  endanger 
his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  those  around  him.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
law  interferes  for  his  own  protection,  and  for  that  of  society. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to  define  insanity ; 
but  the  definitions  hitherto  given  are  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  which  includes  all  who  are  insane,  and  excludes  all  who  are  sane. 
This  difficulty  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  mental  disorder  varies 
in  its  degree  as  well  as  in  its  characters  ;  and  the  shades  of  disordered  intel- 
lect in  the  early  stages  are  so  blended,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from, 
a  state  of  sanity.  It  is  this  twilight  condition  of  the  mind  Avhen  it  is 
fluctuating  between  sanity  and  insanity,  which  no  definition  can  comprise, 
especially  as  the  mind  differs  in  its  power  and  manifestations  in  most  persons, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  standard  by  which  a  fair  comparison 
can  be  made.  The  vulgar  notion  of  insanity  is  that  it  consists  m  an  entire 
deprivation  of  reason  and  consciousness  ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  insane  proves  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  conscious  of  their  actions 
in  general,  but  that  they  reason  upon  their  feelings  and  impressions.  Locke, 
indeed,  defined  a  madman  to  be  one  '  who  reasoned  correctly  from  false 
premisses  ; '  yet  we  know  that  not  only  many  sane  people  do  this,  but  one 
who  is  insane  often  reasons  falsely  from  the  objects  presented  to  his  senses, 
or  from  his  own  fancies.  Abercromby  considered  insanity  to  consist  m  a 
loss  of  the  faculty  of  attention— t^^^t  power  by  which  we  are  capable  ot 
changing,  controlling,  arresting,  or  fixing  the  current  oi  our  thoughts. 
ConoHv  recrarded  it  as  a  disorder  of  the  power  of  comparison  or  judgment 
and  Marc  as  a  loss  of  the  faculty  of  volition;  so  that,  in  the  latter  pomt  ot 
view,  the 'acts  of  the  insane  are  all  involuntary,  and  depend  upon  impulses 

which  thev  cannot  control.  ,    j    i.  j  j-„  +l« 

These  definitions  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  adapted  to  tne 
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various  foims  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of  insanity,  as  in  confirmed 
idiocy,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  exei'cise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  but 
in  most  instances  these  faculties  and  the  moral  feelings  are  partially 
diseased  or  partially  destroyed,  in  every  variety  and  degree.  Thus  wc  may 
meet  with  cases  in  which  the  faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and 
volition  are  more  or  less  impaired  or  absent,  or,  if  present,  they  are  never 
perfect,  although  each  may  not  be  equally  affected.  When  no  two  cases  are 
precisely  similar,  no  definition  can  include  all  varieties  of  the  disordei-.  A 
inedical  witness  who  ventures  upon  a  definition  will  generally  find  himself 
involved  in  numerous  inconsistencies  ;  no  words  can  possibly  comprise  the 
variable  characters  which  this  malady  is  liable  to  assume.  The  power 
which  is  most  manifestly  deficient  in  the  insane,  is,  generally,  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  will. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  a  medical  man  will  find  himself 
compelled,  if  not  to  define  insanity,  at  least  to  show  some  clear  distinction 
between  a  sane  and  insane  person.    In  Beg.  v.  Leander  (0.  C.  C.  June, 
1864),  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  receiving  into  her 
house  two  or  more  lunatics  ;  the  house  not  being  licensed  or  registered 
to  receive  lunatics,  under  the  provisions  of  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  44. 
IJnder  this  statute  no  person  is  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  lunatic 
into  his  house,  unless  the  house  is  an  asylum,  and  registered  or  licensed 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics.     The  medical  evidence  showed  that  there 
were  eighty  persons,  chifefly  females,  who  were  inmates  of  this  house ;  and 
five  of  these,  who  were  visited  and  examined  by  a  physician  of  experience 
in  insanity,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  In 
one  patient  there  was  a  total  loss  of  memory,  another  was  a  confirmed  idiot, 
and  a  third  was  labouring  under  mania  with  excitement.    The  medical 
witness  was  strongly  pressed  to  define  insanity.   He  said  that  it  was  difficult 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  weakness  of  intellect  and  unsoundness  of 
mind,  and  that  there  was  no  definite  line  between  a  low  state  of  intellect 
and  idiocy,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ended  and  the 
other  began;  still  he  Avas  satisfied  that  these  were  cases  of  insanity,  such, 
as  would  be  ordinarily  received  into  a  lunatic  asylum.    One  of  the  ladies 
was  subject  to  delusions,  and  this  he  considered  to  be  a  proof  of  unsound- 
ness of  mmd.    The  defence  rested  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  that  there  were 
many  sane  persons  whose  inteUects  were  dull,  and  whose  memories  were 
weakened  especially  when  suffering  from  epilepsy,  and  who,  without  being- 
insane  or  lunatic,  were  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.    Upon  this 
the  jury  were  asked  to  beheve  that  the  ladies  in  the  house  of  defendant 
were  sane.    As  this  suggestion  was  directly  opposed  to  the  medical  opinion 
gven  an  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  evidence  by  the  statement 
that  the  world  knew  what  fancies  and  theories  medical  men  had  on  the 
^ubject  of  insanity  ;    and,  whereas  the  certificates  of  two  were  required 
?n  thror/''"?.'"  confined  as  a  lunatic,  only  one  had  been  called  in, 

Ziti  ?  f  •  in  charging  the  jury,  said  that  '  they  must  be 

mS;L  T^^T^  ^^''^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  °f  i^^^^^^ity-  Although 

rhnu^t^'?-'''''  °ften  heard  in  Courts  of  Justice  to  define  insani  v  he 
thought  ordinary  men  of  the  world  were  just  as  well  qualified  to  iS  an 

^"Cr         """""'^  f  '""'^  The  defendant\L  con-icted 

Another  case  occurred  (Begina  v.  WUJcins,  C.  C.  C   Sept   1864)  in 

tlt\^S^tXr  ^^^-^-^--J-  -other  sectiontf  TllZ 
rar^e  oT  rcomm?^^^^^  no  person  (unless  he  derives  no  profit  from  the 
S  01  oLc  Tanv  Chancellor),  shall  receive  to 

for  lunatic  asylums.    From  :;^re;cTltTp'^^^^^^^^ 
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taken  charge  of  a  young  lady  as  a  boarder ;  she  was  found  by  the  police 
wandering  at  midnight ;  she  gave  the  address  of  the  defendant  but  no 
satisfactory  account  of  herself.    When  examined  by  medical  men,  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  of  unsound  mind.    The  father,  who  had  placed  her  with 
the  defendant  about  two  years  before  this  occurrence,  stated  that  she  was. 
excitable,  but  not  of  unsound  mind.    A  physician,  who  received  her  after 
she  had  strayed  from  the  defendant's  house,  deposed  that  she  was  then  in  a 
state  of  advanced  imbecility  verging  on  idiocy.    In  defence  it  was  alleged 
that  this  person  was  only  a  nervous  and  excitable  woman  ;  that  she  was 
not  insane  or  of  unsound  mind  when  the  defendant  first  received  her  as  a 
boarder,  even  if  she  had  become  so  subsequently ;  that  she  lived  with  the 
family,  and  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  her.     General  evidence  was 
called  to  show  that  she  was  merely  childish,  of  weak  mind,  and  very  timid ; 
that  she  could  talk  rationally,  but  in  a  childish  manner.    All  agreed  that 
her  mind  was  feeble.    Of  two  medical  gentlemen  called  for  the  defence,  one 
said  that  latterly  her  mind  had  become  somewhat  unsound,  and  was  not  so 
vigorous  as  at  fiirst.    Before  the  night  on  which  she  had  escaped,  and  on 
which  she  was  found  wandering  by  the  police,  there  was  not  in  his  opinion 
such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  would  have  justified  her  confinement ;  and 
the  other  deposed  that  when  he  saw  her  two  or  three  months  before,  he  con- 
sidered her  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  although  incompetent  to 
manage  her  affairs,  and  that  she  required  medical  superintendence,  but  not 
the  restraint  of  a  lunatic  asylum.    This  brought  a  question  from  the  judge, 
whether  he  then  thought  that  the  fact  of  her  wandering  about  the  Edgeware 
Road  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  was  a  proof  of  her  being  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.    The  j my  found  the  defendant  'guilty.'    There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  young  lady  was  of  unsound  mind  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  law  :  she  may  not  have  been  so  when  first  received,  but  the  Act 
includes  all  cases  in  which  insanity  comes  on  after  the  reception  of  the 
person.    The  certificates  given  by  independent  medical  men  in  this  case 
were  to  the  effect  that  she  talked  incoherently  to  herself,  repeating  the 
words  '  next  of  Idn,'  without  being  able  to  explain  why,  that  she  was  quite 
unable  to  maintain  a  conversation,  and  that  she  was  labouring  under 
imbecility  in  the  first  degree.    This,  together  with  the  fact  of  her  being 
found  wandering  at  night  under  circumstances  in  which  no  young  lady  in 
her  social  position  would  be  found,  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses  respecting  the  existence  of 
unsoundness  of  mind  in  this  person. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  a  medical  definition  of  insanity  becomes 
of  legal  importance,  and  a  medical  expert  must  be  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  person  concerning  whom  the  question  is  raised  is  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  of 
unsound  mind,  and  to  assign  intelligible  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

The  most  recent  writer  of  the  legal  profession  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
thus  defines  the  disease :  '  Sanity  exists  when  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  mental  functions  of  feehng  and 
knowing,  emotion  and  willing,  can  be  performed  in  their  regular  and 
usual  manner.  Insanity  means  a  state  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
named  mental  functions  is  performed  in  an  abnormal  manner  or  not  per- 
formed at  all  by  reason  of  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  ner\^ou3  system. 
CStephen,  J.,  '  Hist,  of  the  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  vol.  3,  p.  130.) 

Moral  insanity.— In  addition  to  that  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  mind 
is  affected,  known  as  intellectual  insanity,  Prichard  and  other  medico-legal 
writers  have  described  a  state  which  they  call  moral  insanity  (Mama  sine 
delirlo)  which  is  manifested  simply  by  a  perverted  or  disordered  state  ot 
the  feelings  passions,  and  emotions,  irrespective  of  any  apparent  intellectual 
Seriato:    There  ^re  no  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  there  is  no 
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evidence  of  delusion,  but  simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
Thus  it  is  alleged  that  this  form  of  insanity  may  appear  in  th.e  shape  of  a 
causeless  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  others,  especially  of  those  to 
whom  the  alf ected  person  ought  to  be  attached ;  and  it  may  also  manifest 
itself  under  the  form  of  a  wild,  reckless,  and  cruel  dispositioa  towards 
mankind  in  general.    It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  moral 
insanity,  as  thus  defined,  ever  exists  or  can  exist  in  any  person  without 
greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  mental  powers 
are  rarely  disordei-ed  without  the  moral  feelings  partaking  of  this  disorder  : 
and,  conversely,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  moral  feelings  should 
become  to  any  extent  perverted  without  the  intellect  being  affected,  for 
perversion  of  moral  feeling  is  generally  observed  to  be  one  of  the  early 
sjTnptoms  of  disordered  reason.     The  intellectual  disturbance  may  be 
sometimes  difficult  of  detection ;  but  in  every  case  of  true  insanity  it  is 
more  or  less  present,  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  practice  to  pronounce  a 
person  insane,  when  some  evidence  of  its  existence  was  not  forthcoming.. 
The  law  does  not  recognize  moral  insanity  as  an  independent  state  ;  hence, 
however  perverted  the  affections,  moral  feelings,  or  sentiments  may  be,  a 
medical  jurist  must  always  look  for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason. 
Medically  speaking,  there  are,  according  to  Prichard,  tWo  forms  of  insanity,' 
moral  and  intellectual;  but  in  law  there  is  only  one— that  which  affects 
the  mind.  _  Moral  insanity  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  responsibility  for 
civil  or  criminal  acts,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  inteU 
lectual  cUsturbance.    Mayo  denied  its  existence,  and  contended  that  no 
abnormal  state  of  mind  should  confer  irresponsibUity,  unless  it  involved, 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  perversion.    ('Med.  Test.'  p.  69.)  Brodie- 
also  considered  that  there  were  no  reasonable  grounds  for  admitting  this 
to  be  an  mdependent  form  of  insanity.    There  has  been,  as  he  suffcrests 
much  mystification  on  the  subject.    The  term  has  been  applied  to  cases  to 
whicli  the  name  of  insanity  ought  not  to  have  been  applied  at  all— e 
to  moral  depravity,'  and  also  to  cases  in  which  delusions  (false  opinions 
as  to  existing  facts)  have  really  existed,  and  which  might  therefore  have 

'  Qa\"^  '^f '  °*  aberration. 

(  Psych.  Inquiries,'  p.  99.)  Of  one  fact  we  may  be  well  assured:  if  in 
these  cases  of  alleged  moral  msanity  there  is  no  indication  of  a  perversion 
01  intellect,  medical  evidence  is  not  required  to  determine  the  decree  of 
responsibility  m  reference  to  these  persons.  Those  who  administer  the 
law,  and  any  man  endowed  with  common-sense,  wiU  be  as  well  quaHfied 
as  a  medical  expert  to  decide  this  question.  F;rther,  until  medicafmen 
can  produce  a  dear  and  well-defined  distinction  between  moi^l  SaX 
and  moral  insanity  such  a  doctrine,  employed  as  it  has  been  for  the^exSit 
pation  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  should  be  rejected  as  inadmissible 
^.o:£o:i^^^l'^^^  of  England  recogniies  two  states  of  menial 
9   n.r^  ^  •  ^^'T    .°  • '      ^^^^'^^^c^  naturahs,  corresponding  to  idiocv  •  and 

to  those  disorderenL,  of  "  "         g^erally  applied 

^i-sB:^^  ^sSdt  bite  e^^rs 

not  exist,  and  that  L^rhouldtct  '^^"et^^  to  exist  which  does 
labour  under  harmless  delusions  and  still  i\p  ^n  ff  ^i  -^  ^^'-'^"^  '""^^ 
but  should  these  delusions  be  suchrs  to  1^5  .  °^  T'''''^ 

VOL.  II,  *°  ^^^d  tliem  to  injure  themselves  or 
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others  in  person  or  property,  then  tlie  case  is  considered  to  require  legal 
interference. 

Besides  the  terms  Idiocy  and  Lwuicy,  we  find  another  frequently  em- 
ployed in  legal  proceedings,  namely,  '  u)lso^tndness  of  mind '  (non  compos 
mentis),  of  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  consistent 
definition.    According  to  Winslow,  the  phrase  '  unsoundness  of  mind 
was  first  used  by  Lord  Eldon  to  designate  a  state  of  mind  not  exactly 
idiotic   and  not  lunatic  with  delusions,  but  a  condition  of  intellect 
occupying  a  place  between  the  two  extremes,  and  Ti^^itt^^^g^ 
the  government  of  himself  and  his  affairs.    ('Lancet,  187k5,  P- 
This  definition  has  been  since  generally  accepted  and  acted  on  by  aU  the 

^"^'^FTOm  various  legal  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  test  for  un- 
soundness of  mind  in  law  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  existence  ot 
delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  person,  so  much  as  to  proof  of  incapacity  trom 
some  morbid  condition  of  intellect  to  manage  his  aif airs  with  ordinary  care 
and  nronrietv.    (Amos.)    Neither  condition  will  suffice  to  establish  un- 
soundness without  the  other :  for  the  intellect  may  be  m  a  morbid  state, 
and  yet  there  maybe  no  legal  incompetency ;  or  the^^««!^Petency 
mav  exist  and  depend  on  bodily  infii-mity  or  want  of  education-conditions 
must  not  be  confoundedVith  mental  disorder.   Thus,  then  a  person 
inay  be  of  unsound  mind,  i.e.  legally  incompetent  to  the  conti-o   of  his 
Serty  and  yet  not  come  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  lunacy  or  idiocy 
^  Tome  medLal  practitioners  bave  attempted  to  draw  a  ^istinctio 

the  other.  _   .  ,-,nprIiV!,l  witness  states  that  he  believes 

If,  on  a  lo^^^^on  oi  ^^il^^^L^  to  assign  good  and 

a  person  to  be  of  Y.';^^^^;",^,,^  as  what  he\-eally  intends  by  unsound- 

Symptoms  of  inc^f^ent  ^^^^  f^/J^;  S variation,  according  to  the 
indicated  at  an  ear  y  stage  ^^'^.^.^J"  ^^.J^"^^^^^  to  suicide,  tho 

sex,  age,  and  social  position  of  ^^-^^^  ^3  often  find  after  the 

execution  of  wills,  or  the  V^^^^^:^^,:^  the  crime,  that  the  most 

death  of  the  person,  or  at        ^iial  wn  c  ^^^^  indications 

trivial  and  irrelevant  circumstances        ^^^^  |^  ^    Wm^\o^'^  ('Obscure 
of  insanity.  Jhis  subject  Ha^  W  ably^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
Dis.  of  the  Brain,'  P/.  88),  ^-^  to  ^^^^^^^^^  thered  chiefly  from  the 

much  useful  mfoi-mation.    The  tacts  a^e  -      ^.^^^    There  is  great 
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loquacity,  groat  diflSculty  in  directing  attention  to  and  steadily  occupying 
the  mind  with  any  train  of  thought,  neglect  of  usual  employment,  sleepless- 
ness, depression  of  spirits  without  reasonable  cause,  a  disposition  to  seclu- 
sion, doubts  about  personal  identity,  followed  by  hallucinations  and  illusions. 
A  lady,  who  was  thus  gradually  affected,  remained  insane  for  nearly  eleven 
months:  she  informed  Winslow  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  she 
fancied  she  was  in  hell  and  tormented  by  evil  spirits ;  she  thought  every 
person  near  her  was  the  devil.     Sometimes  a  patient  fancies  he  is  con- 
tinually watched  by  spies,  that  policemen  are  looking  after  him,  and  that 
conspu'acies  and  plots  among  his  relatives  or  friends  are  going  on  seci-etlv 
against  him ;  he  believes  that  his  food  is  drugged  or  poisoned,  and  he  will 
refuse  to  eat.    Great  anxiety  on  any  subject,  followed  by  headache,  may 
be  the  forerunners  of  an  attack ;  there  is  generally  an  entire  loss  of  interest 
in  the  usual  occupations,  a  silent  manner,  and  a  great  desire  for  solitude. 
In  one  instance,  fits  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  most  trivial  occurrences 
precede  the  attack.    Sooner  or  later  these  symptoms  are  attended  by  per- 
verted taste  or  smell — by  illusions  of  hearing  or  sight ;  voices  are  heard, 
and  objects  are  seen,  which,  at  first  perplex  and  then  confuse  the  patient ; 
they  continue  until  he  feels  overpowered  mentally  and  bodily ;  and  he  then 
falls  into  delusions  regarding  himself,  his  friends  who  are  about  him,  his 
profession  or  occupation,  and  his  worldly  circumstances.     In  incipient 
insanity  delusion  does  not  necessarily  exist.    There  is  an  antecedent  state, 
m  which,  according  to  Radcliffe,  the  most  prominent  feature  is  intense 
self-conceit.    A  man  may  retain  the  knowledge  of  his  personal  identity,  but 
he  may  fancy  himself  to  be  wiser,  richer,  or  stronger  than  he  really  is. 
Another  feature  is  misanthropy,  a  general  dislike  to  others  without  cause 
but  especially  directed  against  those  who  have  the  greatest  claim  on  his 
afPection.    This  feeling  may  after  a  time  become  compHcated  with  some 
delusion.    A  third  symptom  is  a  suspicious  disposition.    This,  after  a  time 
leads  to  delusion,  and  the  person  imagines  that  there  are  conspiracies  to 
poison  him  or  do  him  some  bodily  injury.    ('  Lancet,'  1873,  I,  p.  471  ) 
belt-conceit,  misanthropy,  and  distrust  without  delusion,  may  be  ree-arded 
as  the  most  marked  forerunners  of  an  attack  of  insanity. 

hallucinations  and  Illusions.  Delusions. —These  are  the  most  strikino- 
symptoms  which  are  met  with  in  a  confirmed  state  of  insanit  v.  Hallucina"- 
tions  are  those  sensations  which  are  supposed  by  the  patient  to  be  produced 
by  external  impressions,  although  no  material  objects  act  upon  Ms  senses 
flli  LtrV-     TT-  ?  ^^'^  sensations  produced  by  a 

£  ms^oTX  T  •  r  ^  "^^^  '-^^1  kinds,  including  the 

toinas  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  floating  before  him,  when  he  is  gazino- 

XsnerirtTh-  ^-^  ^^^r  ^P^-^ing  or  mysterious  y 

Thev  are  ^  *r    T'  ''i    '  ^^^^"^^  silence :  these°are  hallucinations^ 

instLoP i^n''^-^'^- «^  dreaming  furnishes  a  striking 
oimsXh  Li  r-  that  we%ee  and  feel  material 

SLSv  of  tr       ^^!f*r«^'  n^inds  are  fully  impressed  with 

Zo^^  tlfJl  ^^'^  ^"^^^1%  «f  these  images  is  plain 

He  if  unable  tn  ^""^'^'^  ^^^th  one  who  is  insane 

ence     Hawt   h^    11  ^^^^^^^^      ^^^^  independent  exist 

rhalludnlttns  me^^^^^^^      "  "T.''''      '"^^^  the'various  kinds 

He  observed  thartblse^^^^^^^^  /:  ^^^^^  '  1^70,  2,  p.  775.) 

the  most  common  n.lfchm.n  V  ^^^^^^f^  S'g^it  and  hearing  are  among 
and  smell.  '  '^^  them  to  be  confined  to  tasti 

-ettmctrorrellT^dth^:^".^^^^^  ^is  ordinary  food  has  an  earthy  or 
smell,  and  this  will  give  rise  to  the  delusion  that  there  i.s 
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a  conspiracy  to  poison  him.  The  iUnsion,  however,  is  in  his  own  senses — 
a  perversion  of  taste  or  smell.  Illusions  are  objective :  they  often  occur 
during  the  act  of  suddenly  waking  from  sleep — giving  rise  occasionally  to 
serious  questions  involving  criminal  responsibility.  The  state  of  insanity 
is  in  other  points  of  view  analogous  to  dreaming.  There  is  equally  a  want 
of  power  in  the  two  stages  to  change  or  control  the  current^  of  thought 
passing  through  the  mind.  Things  which  are  impossible  and  inconsistent, 
are  believed  to  have  an  actual  existence.  A  voice  heard  during  the  act  of 
dreaming  sometimes  becomes  an  illusion  connected  with  a  current  of  thought 
then  passing  through  the  mind ;  it  is  the  same  in  a  case  of  confirmed 
insanity,  with  this  difference  in  the  latter— that  some  power  of  Avill  or 
some  exercise  of  i-eason  may  still  exist. 

Although  a  person  may  labour  under  hallucinations  without  any  mental 
disorder  independently  of  that  requisite  for  their  production,  yet  they  may, 
if  protracted,  give  rise  to  insane  ideas.    They  may  become  the  source  of 
confirmed  delusion,  and  thus  lead  to  an  attack  of  insanity.  _  Hallucinations 
and  illusions  frequently  coexist  in  insanity ;  but  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases 
the  hallucinations  are  confined  to  the  sense  of  hearing.    Voices  calling  to 
the  person  from  the  comers  of  his  room  and  directing  him  to  do  certain 
acts  are  heard  where  none  exist,  and  the  illusion  is  sometimes  displayed  in 
a  voice  being  heard  differently  from  what  it  is  :  a  harsh  and  grating  noise 
may  be  thus  mistaken  for  the  finest  musical  sounds.    So  with  the  sense_  ot 
feeiing  •  the  folds  in  the  sheet  of  a  bed  on  which  an  insane  person  is  lying 
may  be  mistaken  for  hot  coals  or  bundles  of  serpents,  and  sometimes  nothing 
but  force  will  compel  the  patient  to  sleep  in  a  bed ;  if  permitted,  he^will 
set  out  and  prefer  sleeping  on  the  floor.    It  is  questionable  how  far  force 
is  iustifiable  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  health  of  a  person  is  not 
likelv  to  suffer  by  his  apparently  irrational  conduct.    His  illusion  is  not 
cured  but  strengthened ;  and  such  treatment  frequently  brings  on  a  violent 
fit  of 'maniacal  excitement.    Hallucinations  occasionally  exist  m  persons 
who  are  sane,  but  whose  health  is  disordered,  and  then  we  generally  find 
them  connected  with  the  sense  of  vision.   They  are  indicative  of  functional 
disturbance,  but  merely  of  a  temporary  kind.    It  is  to  this  we  ^^y  refer 
the  alleged  kppearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions.    These  are  pure  halluci- 
nations, and  are  entirely  subjective.  „«f„,.p 
The  illusions  of  the  insane  are  sometimes  of  a  remarkable  natuie. 
Thus  an  object  may  be  seen  by  them,  but  in  size  and  shape  it  may  be 
subject  to  continual  changes.    Perceval,  in  reference  to  his  own  condition 
mentTons  that  on  the  commencement  of  his  insamty,  while  looking  at  a 
boiled  fowl  which  was  prepared  for  his  dinner,  it  appealed  very  large  and 
nlamp  then  it  suddenly  became  small  and  meagre,  and  afterwards  of  twice 
iK?mer Tize.   -So  in  watching  a  fellow-patient,  who  was  one  day  walking 
in  the  aTrin'  ground,  he  observed  at  one  part  of  the  walk  that  this  maii 
an  tbe  airin^  giu      ,  walked  into  the  house  under  the  form 

suddenly  ''^^^B^p  '^'Kkirativ^^  p.  81.)  The  illusion  from  the  same 
of  a  demon.    (  feed  aV^^^^ 

object  IS  therefore  not  always  to^^.^^^^^^^^^  from  impressions  produced  on 
changes.    Illusions  do  not  ^^^^^^  F«  .^^^  J  sensatioAs;  in  other 

the  external  senses  ;  they  often  anse  ^  ^  ^.^^^^^^^ 

referred  the  feeling  of  --ots  crawluig  over  he  ^^^^^^f^^Xv^^^^^^ 
gnawed  from  the  bones,  or  of  their  bodies  J<^;"8  ^^^^^^^^ 
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senses ;  and  herein  consists  the  main  difference  between  sanity  and  insanity 
— namely,  delusion,  or  a  misleading  of  the  mind.  When  the  hallucination 
or  illusion  is  believed  to  have  a  positive  existence,  and  this  belief  is  not 
■removed  either  by  reflection  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  other  senses,  the  person 
is  insane;  but  when  the  false  sensation  is  immediately  detected  by  the 
judo-ment,  and  is  not  acted  on  as  if  it  were  real,  then  the  person  is  sane. 
Delusion,  therefore,  properly  refers  to  the  judgment,  and  illusion  to  the 
senses.  The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  often  confounded ;  but  while 
delusion  is  always  connected  with  insanity,  illusion  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  mental  disorder. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  main  features  of  those  forms  o£ 
insanity  which  are  known  as  mania  and  monomania.    Out  of  229  cases  of 
mania,  Brierre  de  Boismont  found  that  178  were  affected  with  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions.    Among  these  54  suffered  from  hallucinations  only, 
60  from  illusions,  and  64  from  both.    His  paper  contains  reports  of  cases 
showing  the  nature  of  these  morbid  sensorial  impressions,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  actions  and  conduct  of  the  insane.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  2, 
p.  145.)    Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  rarely  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy 
and  imbecility ;  sometimes  in  dfementia ;  but  they  are  most  common  in 
paroxysms  of  mania.    Acts  of  murder  may  generally  be  traced  to  their 
existence,  for  the  person  labonring  under  mania  or  monomania  is  unable 
during  a  paroxysm  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  belief  that  what  he  sees  has 
a  positive  existence  before  him.    He  feels  impelled  to  suicide  by  the  hallu- 
•cination  of  voices  calling  to  him,  and  to  murder  by  the  illusion  that  he  is 
not  destroying  a  wife,  child,  or  friend,  but  an  evil  spirit  substituted  for  them. 

The  term  illusion  is  now  seldom  used  with  respect  to  the  insane,  and 
writers  on  insanity  speak  of  hallucinations,  i.e.  deceptions  or  false  receptions 
of  the  senses,  and  delusions  or  false  opinions  as  to  existing  facts. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  are  generally  connected  Avith  their  delusions^ 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  connection  except  by  their  own  admis- 
sions. When  the  acts  are  unusual  and  strange,  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  depend  on  hallucination,  illusion,  or  both.  Marc  mentions  the  case 
of  a  man  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  bare 
walls  of  his  apartment  with  his  tongue,  and  apparently  with  the  greatest 
relish.  No  one  could  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of  this  patient's  per- 
severance in  so  painful  and  disgusting  a  habit — for  in  many  parts  he  had 
actually  worn  away  the  plaster — when  one  day  Marc  was  upbraiding  him 
on  the  subject,  and  he  then  confessed  that  he  fancied  he  was  tasting  and 
smelhng  the  most  delicious  fruit.    ('De  la  FoHe,'  vol.  1,  p.  195.) 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  although  some  who  labour  under  insanity 
are  aware  of  their  condition  and  lament  it:  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  incipient 
and  convalescent  cases.  In  general,  they  are  not  in  the  least  conscious  of 
their  situation,  but  affirm  that  they  are  in  better  health  and  spirits  than 
usual,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  .  perfect  mind.  Those  who  have  been 
depressed  prior  to  the  attack  will  become  cheerful  afterwards,  and  vice 
'versa  Perceval,  whose  first  evident  delusion  was  that  of  mistaking  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  for  one  saturated  with  blood,  thus  describes  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  attack :—' Whilst  thus  reflecting  (referring  to  some 
rehgious  views  which  had  troubled  his  mind),  a  new  and  wonderful  sensa- 
tion came  upon  me  from  my  head  downwards,  through  my  whole  frame. 

I-  I  ^  spirit  or  a  humour  shedding  its  benign  influence,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  of  the  most  cheerful,  mild,  and  grateful  peace  and  quiet.' 
{Kjip.  cit.  p.  ..i.j  I  his  description  coincides  with  general  observation, 
ihere  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  what  to  ourselves 
13  an  obvious  delusion,  is  a  delusion  to  the  insane.  No  insane  patient  was 
ever  yet  convinced  by  any  sort  of  reasoning  that,  he  saw  things  falsely,  or 
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judged  of  tliem  iucoi-rectly ;  hence  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  tiy  to 
reason  bim  out  of  bis  belief,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  reason  a  sane  person 
out  of  bis  belief  of  wbat  was  real  and  true.    (Pagan,  op.  cit.  p.  26.) 

Some  bave  supposed  that  tbere  is  a  loss  of  memory  in  tbe  insane — tbat 
tbey  bave  not  tbe  power  of  remembering  wbat  took  place  during  their 
insanity,  or  of  recalling  their  sensations.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some 
instances,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  all ;  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  the  subject.  Perceval  appears  to  have  retained  an  acute  remem- 
.  brance  of  his  attack,  and  of  his  condition  and  treatment  Avhile  it  lasted. 
He  published  bis  '  Narrative '  on  his  recovery ;  and  in  this  the  most  minute 
circumstances  are  recorded. 

Lucid  intervals. — By  a  lucid  interval,  we  are  to  understand,  in  a  legal 
sense,  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  insanity,  or  a  perfect  restoration  to 
reason.    This  state  differs  entirely  from  a  remission,  in  which  there  is  a 
mere  abatement  of  the  symptoms.    It  has  been  said  tbat  a  lucid  interval 
is  only  a  more  perfect  remission,  and  that  although  the  lunatic  may  act 
rationally  and  talk  coherently,  yet  his  brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he 
labours  under  a  greater  disposition  to  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one 
whose  mind  has  never  been  affected.    Of  this  tbere  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
the  same  reasoning  would  tend  to  show  that  insanity  is  never  cured  ;  for 
the  predisposition  to  an  attack  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  a  recovered  lunatic 
than  in  one  who  is  and  has  always  been  perfectly  sane.    Even  admittmg 
the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lunatics  do 
occasionally  recover  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  conscious  of  and  legally  responsible  for  their  actions 
like  other  persons.    The  law  intends  no  more  than  this  by  a  lucid  interval : 
it  does  not  require  proof  that  the  cure  is  so  complete  that  even  the  predis- 
position to  the  disease  is  entirely  extirpated.    Such  proof,  if  it  could  even 
be  procured,  would  be  totally  irrelevant.    If  a  man  acts  rationally  and 
talks  coherently,  we  can  have  no  better  proof  of  a  restoration  of  reason. 
If  no  delusion  affecting  his  conduct  remain  in  his  mind,  Ave  need  not  concern 
ourselves  about  the  degree  of  latent  predisposition  to  a  fresh  attack  which 
may  still  exist.  . 

Lucid  intervals  sometimes  appear  suddenly  in  the  insane  :  the  person 
^eels  as  if  awakened  from  a  di-eani,  and  there  is  often  a  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  the  absurdity  of  the  delusion  under  which  he  was  previously 
labouring.    The  duration  of  the  interval  is  uncertain;  it  may  last  tor  a 
few  minutes  only,  or  may  be  protracted  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even 
vears.    In  a  medico-legal  view,  its  alleged  existence  must  be  always  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  doubt  when  tbe  interval  is  very  short,  ihese 
lucid  intervals  are  most  fi-equently  seen  in  cases  of  mania  and  monomania; 
tbey  occasionally  exist  in  dementia  when  this  state  is  not  chrome,  biit  has 
succeeded  a  fit  of  intermittent  or  periodical  mama.    They  are  never  met 
w\th  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.    It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great 
mportance  to  be  able  to  show  whether  or  not  there  exists  or  has  exis^d  a 
luckl  interval,  since,  in  this  state,  the  acts  of  a  person  are  deemed  v^^^^^^  m 
law.    Tbe  mind  should  be  tested,  as  m  determining  whether  the  pat^^nt  is 
labourino-  Wer  insanity  or  not.  He  should  be  able  to  describe  bis  feelings 
S  talk  of  the  subject' of  his  delusion  without  ^^trayjng  any  s^^^^ 
unnecessary  vehemence  or  excitement.    It  may  happen  that  a  P^rsonj  uo 
iTe  sub3^ect  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at  the  time  of  |^aniin^ti^^^ 
under  a  ludd  interval,  in  .vhich  case  there  may^be  some  ^^^^  ^  J^^^^f^^ 
ing  an  opinion  of  the  existence  of  insanity.^   This  occurred  in  «ve  c^se  ot 
Lady  slymo^.r  (July,  1838)  :  when  exammed  ^efo^je  ^  (^ommi  s^^^^^  bet 
renlies  were  so  rational  and  collected,  tbat  no  verdict  could  be  g  J"^' ^ 
S  casris  adjourned.    When  tbe  inquiry  .vas  resumed,  it  was  sat.. 
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factbrily' proved  tbat  slio  was  insane,  not  merely  by  general  and  medical 
evidence,  but  by  the  terms  of  ber  will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  hei-self . 
The  same  condition  existed  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Pearce, 
who  were  the  subjects  of  Commission  in  1843.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
person  in  a  lucid  interval  is  held  by  law  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts, 
whether  these  are  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature.  In  regard  to  criminal 
olfences  committed  during  a  lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical 
jurists  that  no  person  should  be  convicted  under  such  circumstances, 
because  there  is  a  probability  that  he  might  at  the  time  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  that  degree  of  cerebral  irritation  that  renders  a  man  insane, 
(Prichard).  This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  instances  in  which  the 
lucid  interval  is  very  short.  Juries  now  very  seldom  convict,  however 
rationally  iu  appearance  a  ci-ime  may  have  been  perpetrated,  when  it  is 
cleai-ly  proved  that  the  acciised  was  really  insane  within  a  short  period  of 
the  time  of  its  perpetration. 


CHAPTER  90. 

VARIETIES  OF  INSANITY — MANIA — DEMONOMANIA — PANOPHOBIA — EFFECTS  OF  COLD 
ON  MANIACS — ABSTINENCE  FKOM  FOOD — DELUSIONS  EEGAKDING  POISONS — ■ 
DELIBIDM  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MANIA — MONOMANIA — ILLUSIONS  AND  DELU- 
SIONS— ECCENTEICITT. 

Varieties  of  insanity . — Medical  jurists  have  commonly  recognized  four  dis- 
tinct forms  of  insanity :  Mania,  Monomania,  Dementia,  snnd  Idiocy  (Amentia). 
This  division  was  proposed  by  Esquirol ;  and  although  of  a  piirely  artificial 
nature,  it  is  highly  convenient  for  the  arrangement  and  classification 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject.  In  some  instances  thete  is  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  a  particular .  case  to  either  of  these  diAdsions,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  states  of  disordered  mind,  if  we  except 
idiocy,  are  frequently  intermixed,  and  are  apt  to  pass,  and  repass  into 
each  other.  On  other  occasions  a  case  may  represent  mixed  characters 
which  appertain  to  all  the  divisions.  Some  psychologists  have  proposed 
two  subdivisions — namely,  Incoherency  and  Imbecility ;  but  the  former  is 
merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  and  dementia,  while  the  latter  is  a  term 
applied  to  those  cases  of  idiocy  wherein  the  mental  faculties  are  susceptible 
of  some  degree  of  cultivation  after  birth,  without  reaching  the  normal 
standard. 


MANIA, 


In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangement  or  perversion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater  or  less  excitement,  sometimes 
amounting  to  violent  fury.  (Pagan's  'Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  59^ 
Marc.  '  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Ideas  flow  through  the  mind  witliout 
order  or  connection,  the  person  losing  all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and 
believing  and  acting  upon  them,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may 
be.  Eapidity  of  utterance  and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state ; 
there  is  also  great  imtability,  so  that  not  the  least  contradiction  can  be 
borne.  Mania  may  take  place  suddenly,  as  after  a  violent  moral  shock, 
but  m  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  It  may  be  chronic  or  acute,  recurrent 
or  continued.  Ihere  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  present  remissions, 
more  or  less  complete  ;  and  in  some  instances,  after  a  violent  attack,  the 
reason  appears  to  be  perfectly  restored,  forming  then  what  is  termed  a 
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Fig.  183. 


lucid  interval,  tlie  clear  distinction  of  whicb,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  is  of 
material  importance. 

A  person  afflicted  with  mania  experiences,  in  an  early  stage,  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions ;  sometimes  these  are  of  a  pleasant  character ;  as  a 
hunter  will  fancy  that  he  is  pursuing  the  stag,  that  he  hears  the  sound  of 
the  horn  and  the  baying  of  dogs.  In  other  instances  the  voices  of  demons 
are  continually  heard,  and  their  forms  are  constantly  seen.  This  state  is 
called  demonomania.  An  animal,  or  a  particular  person  hated  by  the  patient, 
"will  take  on  the  form  of  the  devil,  and  no  reasoning  or  close  inspection  will 
suffice  to  dissipate  this  illusion.  The  look  and  language  of  demonomaniacs 
are  those  of  the  most  extreme  despair :  the  devil  is  either  always  present 
before  their  eyes,  or  visits  them  occasionally,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
night,  when  they  believe  these  visits  to  be  made,  they  may  be  heard  talk- 
ing, howling  vociferously,  resisting  and  struggling,  as  if  they  were  really 
engaged  in  a  mortal  conflict ;  they  complain  that  the  fires  of  hell  are  burn- 
ing within  them,  and  that  God  has  wholly  forsaken  them.  This  form  of 
mania  has  sometimes  made  its  appearance  at  once  as  the  result  of  a  severe 
moral  shock,  and  persons  affected  with  it  are  very  apt  to  commit  suicide 
or  murder.  When  the  idea  of  an  evil  spirit  is  fixed  and  pei-manent, 
demonomania  is  rather  a  variety  of  monomania  than  of  mania ;  most 
Avi'iters  place  it  under  the  head  of  monomania,  but  where  this  alternates 
with  other  delusions,  it  is  a  form  of  insanity  which  belongs  to  mania, 
ilurder  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of  insanity  may  be  frequently  traced  to  delu- 
sions connected  with  the  devil. 

The  illustration,  fig.  183,  represents  a  patient  of  Esquirol's,  affected 

with  this  form  of  mania.  Her  life  was 
misery  to  herself  and  others.  Her  delusion 
was  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  devil, 
and  had  been  so  for  a  million  years — 
that  he  was  always  present  before  her,  and 
persuaded  her  to  commit  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  Her  body  was  in  incessant  motion, 
and  she  sought  for  any  opportunity  to 
injure  others,  even  to  the  destruction  of 
life.    ('Malad.  Ment.' voL  1,  p.  498.) 

A  person  affected  with  mania  sometimes 
has  a  dread  or  fear  of  everything  around 
him  ;  he  cowers  down,  tries  to  conceal  him- 
self, and  shudders  at  the  approach  of  any 
one.    This  state  has  been  called  imnopliobia. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  that  violent 
fury  is  met  with  in  all  cases  of  mania ;  but 
this  is  an  error.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
those  just  referred  to  (panophobia),  this 
symptom  is  wanting.  These  persons  are 
seldom  excited  to  any  acts  of  violence,  and  shonld  they  give  way  to 
passion,  they  are  easily  subdued  by  the  shghtest  menace. 
^  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mama  there  is  excitement  coming 
on  in  paroxysms  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  leading  the  patients  to 
^cts  of  v^le/ce  either  towards  themselves  or  others.  These  are  the  instances 
which  chiefly  require  close  personal  restraint ;  this,  however  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  severity  of  the  fit,  and  a  more  simple  plan  of  treatment 
of  watching  by  personal  attendants,  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  fits 
sometSies  ?ome  on  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner.  On  tbe  occasion 
oH  V  5t  which  the  author  made  to  an  asylum,  a  f^^^^^P^^^^^^*  ^."^^ 
been  for  some  time  remarkably  quiet  in  her  manner,  and  was  consideied 


I'ortrait  of  a  woman  affected  witli 
demonomania.  (Esciuiroi.) 
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60  fai-  convalescent  as  to  be  about  to  leave  the  place,  seized  a  living  rabbit 
and  tore  it  to  pieces,  limb  from  limb.  Her  mania  had  suddenly  returned, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  place  her  again  in  confinement. 

In  visitino-  a  person  said  to  be  affected  with  mania,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination, 'a  medical  practitioner  cannot  be  too  cautious.    The  fire-irons 
and  all  other  articles  which  may  be  used  as  weapons  of  offence  should  be 
removed.    Armstrong  was  accustomed  to  relate,  in  his  lectures,  that  on 
one  occasion  in  examining  a  patient  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
The  examination  had  for  some  time  been  conducted  quietly,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  the  man 
suddenly  seized  a  poker,  and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  physician.  "For- 
tunately he  missed  his  aim,  and  assistance  was  at  hand,  or  Armstrong 
might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  maniac's  violence.    Vance,  a  medical 
practitioner,  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  and  neglect  o£ 
the  attendants.     He  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  under  an 
attack  of  mania,  and  just  as  he  had  reached  the  top-stair,  the  maniac 
rushed  out  of  his  room  and  precipitated  Vance  headlong  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  :  he  died  soon  afterwards.    A  calm  and  quiet  manner  is  very 
apt  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  a  medical  attendant,  and  thus  furnishes  the 
maniac  with  the  opportunity  which  he  seeks  to  do  injury  to  others.  On 
one  occasion,  in  accompanying  Esquirol  round  the  Asylum  of  Charenton, 
the  author  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind  by  a  tight  grasp  round  his 
neck,  by  which  he  was  rendered  powerless,  and  felt  almost  strangled 
(garotted).    Esquirol  and  other  physicians,  who  had  gone  forward,  on 
hearing  the  wild  shriek  of  his  assailant,  turned  back,  and  rescued  him 
from  a,  somewhat  perilous  position.    One  of  the  female  patients,  who  a 
few  minutes  before  had  been  seen  by  the  physician,  and  had  presented 
nothing  but  a  calm  appearance  and  quiet  manner,  had  silently  crept 
behind  him,  being  the  last  of  the  party,  and  had  suddenly  thrown  both  her 
•arms  around  his  neck,  apparently  with  a  view  of  throttling  him.  These 
persons  are  overawed  by  numbers,  but  they  have  the  cunning  to  measure 
their  strength  with  one  person,  and  to  take  any  advantage  for  making  an 
attack  on  him.     The  restless  eye,  the  stooping  gait,  the  incessant  inco- 
herent talking,  and  the  quick  and  excited  manner  characteristic  of  mania, 
are  not  always  met  with  in  those  patients  who  are  most  disposed  to  acts 
•ot  violence ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
always  be  on  our  guard  in  such  cases, 
although  we  may  think  that  precautions 
are  less  required. 

The  countenance  is  much  altered 
during  a  paroxysm  of  mania;  the  eyes 
■are  m  constant  motion,  injected,  spark- 
ling, and  prominent ;  the  eyebrows  are 
raised;  the  hair  is  erect;  the  features 
are  contracted ;  the  look  is  vague,  except 
m  a  fit,  when  it  is  menacing.  The  en- 
gi-aving,  fig.  184,  is  taken  from  an 
Illustration  by  Esquirol.  ('  Malad.  Ment ' 
vol.  2,  p.  162.)  It  portrays  the  aspect 
of  a  woman  m  a  violent  fit  of  mania, 
while  placed  under  bodily  restraint. 
The  features  show  not  only  intellectual 

trtthe'«^^*5''f  1^7  '  '°  f  ^^^^'^"^  ^'^  countenance  by  the  fit  of  mania, 
of  a  uci  1  ?n  Wnl  ^^""8-      intermission-on  the  access 

person  Pnil  1  if  1 ^'««°^«ry-the  features  are  so  changed  that  the 
person  could  be  no  longer  recognized  as  one  and  the  same.   Eigs.  185  and  186 


Kg.  184. 


Portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  fit  of  mania. 
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Cp.  474),  also  taken  from  tlic  illustrations  of  insanity  published  by  Esquirol 
(op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  165),  are  well  calculated  to  show  the  difference  presented 
by  the  same  countenance  in  a  fit  of  mania  and  during  a  lucid  interval., 
The  contrast  in  physiognomy  is  well  marked  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  intellect :  in  fig.  185  violent  rage,  fierceness,  and  anger  are  strongly 
displayed  in  the  features ;  while  in  fig.  186  they  are  calm  and  composed, 
with  that  slight  shade  of  melancholy  over  them,  which,  as  Esquirol  remarks, 
is  so  commonly  seen  after  a  fit  of  mania. 

In  mania  the  patient  sleeps  but  little,  and  sleep  is  disturbed  by  painful 
dreams.  There  is  sometimes  more  maniacal  excitement  by  night  than  by 
day,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  during  moonlight  nights,  owing  to  the 
stimulus  of  light,  which  adds  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patients.  This 
increased  restlessness  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  notion  of  the  malady 
being  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  from  which  the  term  lunacy 
(lima)  as  well  as  the  word  mania  (//.^viy,  the  moon)  is  derived. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  mania  there  is  great  insensibility  to  cold 
and  heat.  Some  persons  affected  with  this  form  of  insanity  have  lost  their 
sensibility  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  will,  if  permitted,  lie  without  any 
covering  on  a  cold  stone  floor  in  the  midst  of  winter,  or  they  will  handle 
red-hot  coals  without  any  expression  of  pain  ;  in  this  case  there  is  usually 
paralysis.    This  blunted  sensibility  is  not,  however,  universal;  and  we 


Fig.  185. 


Fig.  ISO. 


Aspect  of  a  girl  in  afit  of  mania. 


The  same  on  recovery  (lucid  interval). 


must  be  careful  not  to  draw  from  it  the  inference  which  has  been 
erroneously  drawn  on  some  occasions,  in  Avhich  the  death  of  lunatics  m 
asylums  has  been  a  subject  of  judicial  inquuy,— namely,  that  these  persons 
are  less  susceptible  than  sane  people  of  the  injurious  effects  of  cold.  Then- 
bodily  susceptibility  is  probably  just  as  great,  while  they  want  that 
warning  power  which  a  proper  sense  of  feeling  g-ives  to  a  sane  person. 
The  death  of  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Bolley  at  the  Surrey  Asylum 
in  1856,  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  shower-bath,  continued 
for  an  unusual  period.    This  case  involved  a  serious  medical  question 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  insane.    The  patient,  ft-  65  was  exposed 
to  a  shower-bath  for  half  an  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  45  F. ;  and  after 
removal  from  this,  a  full  dose  of  tartar-emetic  was  gixen  to  him.    1  he  man 
died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  coroner's  ]ury  returned  a  verdict 
to  ^he  effect  that  death  was  caused  by  this  maltreatment.   The  Grand  Jury 
however  threw  out  the  bill,  and  the  medical  gentleman  iinphcated 
exoncTSed  by  a  medical  committee,  and  subsequen^y  --^^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
office.    The  treatment  was  in  this  case  adopted  hona  Jide,  but,  ne^  ei  tlieiess, 
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if  frequently  carried  out  to  the  same  extent,  it  would  expose  the  liyes  of 
aged  lunatics  to  great  risk. 

Maniacs  in  some  cases  are  not  so  susceptible  of  pain  from  local  injuries 
as  those  who  are  sane.    Abernethy  was  accustomed  to  relate  a  singular 
case  illustrative  of  this  statement.  A.  maniac  who  had  been  violently  exert- 
ing himself  met  with  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.    He  was  put 
to  bed,  the  bones  were  replaced,  and  all  the  requisite  apparatus  carefully 
adjusted  by  the  medical  attendants.    The  maniac,  who  had  watched  the 
operation,  soon  after  theii-  departure  and  during  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendant removed  the  splints  from  the  fractured  leg,  and  applied  them  mtli 
great  skill  and  nicety  to  the  sound  member,  concealing  the  broken  leg  in 
a  hole  Avhich  he  had  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  mattress.    At  the  next 
visit  the  surgeon  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
things  were  going  on,  stating  to  the  friends  that  it  was  impossible  the  leg 
could  be  more  straight,  or  fixed  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  Avhich  it 
then  was.    In  a  day  or  two  symptoms  of  great  constitutional  disturbance 
appeared,  and  while  the  surgeons  were  standing  round  the  bed,  and  were 
proposing  to  remove  the  splints,  the  insane  patient,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, suddenly  drew  the  fractured  leg  out  of  the  hole  in  which  he  had 
concealed  it,  and  held  it  up  before  them.   Its  appearance,  surgically  speak- 
ing, was  anything  but  satisfactory.    According  to  Abernethy,  the  leg  was 
curved,  the  bones  were  displaced,  and  the  wound  was  filled  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers.    Notwithstanding  the  inflamed  state  in  which  it  was  found,  the 
patient  had  not  expressed  any  feeling  of  pain,  and  it  was  this  perfect  tran- 
quillity on  his  part  which  had  prevented  any  suspicion  arising  in  the  mind 
of  his  attendant. 

_  The  comparative  insensibility  of  the  insane  to  severe  injuries  may  also 
give  rise  to  medico-legal  questions.  This  loss  of  sensibility  has  been  espe- 
cially noticed  when  paralysis  is  associated  with  the  mental  disorder.  Cases 
ot  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Esquirol  and  other  writers  on  Insanity. 
hi  Beg.  v.  Slater  and  Vivian  for  manslaughter  (C.  0.  C.  Sept.  1860),  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  showed  that  the  deceased,  a  lunatic,  suffering 
trom  incipient  general  paralysis,  died  rather  suddenly  three  days  after  a 
senous  struggle  with  one  of  his  attendants.  There  were  a  few  slight  marks 
oil  *be  right  side  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  there  was  a  bruise 
on  ttie  abdomen  On  inspection,  six  ribs  were  found  fractured  on  the 
right  side,  and  five  on  the  left.  The  fractures  were  at  a  short  distance 
trom  the  cartilage  and  were  unattended  with  any  displacement.  There 
were  lacerations  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  two  inches  in  length,  and  a 
quantity  of  partially  coagulated  blood  was  effused  in  the  ca^dty  of  the 
ab  lomen.  These  injuries  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death,  but  when 
an  how  were_  they  inflicted  ?  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  deceased 
tend^nT/Z.  '""^r^'t  *°  ^VJ  ^olence  except  in  the  struggle  with  his  at- 
and  t.Lf  ^«  a  life-and-death  struggle, 

that  The  0^  °'.%?"'*  ^^"^  "^^'-^  «ides,  it  was  considerecl 

mro^ht  have  al  /  i^]^^nes  was  sufficiently  explained,  and  that  death 
ng  to  esZltZ  :r  J?'  ^^^^^"^'^ant  in  endeavour- 

of  the  luetics       fi    f  *^'^i°^  ^  subsequent  period,  two 

lltreated  bv  the  tw"'  ^""^^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  had  'been 

Sm  tipon  tb^o^^^^^  ^l^^t  they  had  thrown 

h  mw^trboth  fLt  .nrl' fr^'i'"^  had' stamped  on 

aid  Holt  ^ave^^^^^  dragged  him  along  the  floor.   Luke,  Partridge, 

Se  bXcShre  bp!      TfT  *°  ^^^^  tlie  "^j^ries  found  on 

^-^thoulj  ^^'ti'^r:^^^^^  time  before  iatli,  and  that 

for  such  iniuries  is  thp^r+^  I   "'^j^fierence  to  pam,  yet  it  was  impossible 
ucn  mjuucs  as  these  to  have  been  inflicted  three  days  before  death 
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■without  the  deceased  exhibiting  marked  symptoms.  The  fact  of  so  many 
ribs  being  broken  would  have  materially  affected  respiration :  his  breathing 
would  have  been  difficult,  and  would  have  attracted  observation.  As  no 
symptoms  were  observed,  they  believed  that  the  injuries  which  were  the 
cause  of  death  had  been  inflicted  not  more  than  two  hours  before  the  man 
died.  Tyerman  and  Tucker,  medical  officers  of  the  asylum,  considered 
that  the  injuries  might  have  been  inflicted  on  the  deceased  in  the  violent 
struggle  with  the  attendant  three  days  before  his  death,  and  that  he  might 
not  have  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  suffering  from  the  injuries  during  the 
interval.  It  was  a  case  of  insanity  attended  with  paralysis,  and  this  might 
have  rendered  the  deceased  insensible  to  pain.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoners.  ('  Med.  Critic  and  Psych.  Jour.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  91.)  The  power 
to  sustain  injuries,  and  to  perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion  incon- 
sistent with  ordinary  surgical  experience,  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (vol.  1, 
p.  627).  An  insane  person,  may  not  only  have  this  power,  like  others, 
iDut  his  disorder  may  diminish  his  sensibility  to  the  effects  of  violence. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  are  able  to  sustain  the  privation  of  food 
for  a  great  length  of  time  without  any  apparent  injury  to  health.    In  some 
instances,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  food  is  poisoned,  they  decline 
to  take  any;  it  is  then  necessary  to  feed  them  by  the  stomach-pump. 
(Winslow's  'Obscure  Dis.  of  the  Brain,'  p.  71.)    This  delusion  respect- 
ing the  poisoning  of  food  is  very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  mania. 
Usually,  when  the  report  of  a  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  has  excited 
public  attention,  analysts  are  consulted  by  persons  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  poisoning  of  their  food.    Wine,  bread,  milk,  and  other  articles, 
are  brought  for  analysis ;  but  although  the  results  prove  the  absence  of 
poison,  it  is  often  not  possible  to  persuade  the  patients  that  poison  is  not 
present.    The  delusion  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  a  peculiar  taste  in  the 
article  of  food ;  at  others  it  has  only  its  usual  taste,  and  the  suspicion  of 
poisoning  is  based  entirely  on  a  delusion.    In  nearly  all  cases  of  this 
description,  some  person  is  indicated  as  the  poisoner,  and  small  cn-cmu- 
stances  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  this  person  are  magnified  mto  proofs 
of  o-uilt.    In  one  case  some  flour  which  had  been  used  for  dressing  oysters 
was  brouo-ht  by  a  medical  man  for  analysis  :  he  felt  confident,  from  the 
symptoms  which  he  suffered,  that  the  substance  was  strychnine,  and  that 
his  wife  had  put  it  over  the  oysters  in  order  to  poison  him.    He  said  that 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  her  leaving  the  room  to  collect  a  little  ot  the 
supposed  poison,  which  he  brought  veiy  carefully  sealed  m  a  paper,  with 
a  written  statement  of  the  symptoms  which  followed,  among  which  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  had  been  very  well  described.    On  another 
occasion,  this  gentleman  brought  for  analysis  a  pair  of  stockings,  on  which 
he  said  his  wife  had  rubbed  the  extract  of  belladonna  m  order  to  make 
away  with  him  secretly.    The  stains  on  the  stockings  were  large  "-on- 
molds,  but  he  said  he  perceived  in  them  the  smell  of  belladonna,  and  after 
Chad  worn  them  his  pupils  became  dilated,  and  he  had  dryness  m  the 
throat  with  trembling  and  convulsions  o   the  limbs.    He  Pyobably  tool 
the  account  of  these  sWo^s  from  a  book  on  poisons.  A  solicitor  retired 
To.n7::Le  broughra^opper  tea-kettle,  which  ^^.^^^^J^J^ 
crystallized  arsenic,  which  had  been  used  ior  P.^^T^^^^"^^^^^ 
years  before:  he  had  kept  it  privately  since  that  date,  and  was  veiy 
SLs  of  having  his  suspicions  confirmed  by  %  f 

and  bodily  occupation,  had  led  to  an  attack  of  insanity. 
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It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  bo  able  to  distinguish  a  case 
of  mama  from  one  of  delirium  depending  on  bodily  disease.  Deliruim 
closely  resembles  the  acute  form  of  mania — so  closely  that  mistakes  have 
occurred,  and  persons  labouring  under  it  have  been  improperly  ordered 
into  confinement  as  lunatics.  The  folloAving  are  perhaps  the  best  diagnostic 
dilfei'ences  : — A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  is  the  first  symptom  remarked 
in  mania  ;  while  delirium  is  a  result  of  bodily  disease,  and  there  is  greater 
febrile  excitement  in  it  than  in  mania.  Delirium  being  a  mere  symptom 
attendant  on  the  disease  which,  produces  it,  exists  so  long  as  that  disease 
and  no  longer ;  while  mania,  depending  on  widely  dijSerent  causes,  is  per- 
sistent. Delirium  disappears  suddenly,  leaving  the  mind  clear;  while, 
mania  commonly  experiences  only  remissions.  (Pagan's  '  Med.  Jurispr.  of 
Insan.'  p.  69.)  In  delirium  there  is  generally  great  acuteness  of  the 
senses.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  (phrenitis)  is  distin- 
guished from  acute  mania  by  the  mode  of  its  attack,  the  presence  of  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  sensibility  with  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound. 

MONOMAOTA, 

This  name  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which,  the  mental  alienation 
is  only  partial ;  in  other  words,  it  is  nothing  more  than  partial  insanity. 
In  mania,  the  mind  is  disordered  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  ;  in  monomania 
the  disorder  is  confined  chiefly  either  to  one  subject  or  to  one  class  of 
subjects.  Monomaniacs  are  infected  with  false  ideas  on  certain  points,  of 
which  they  cannot  divest  themselves,  and  out  of  which  they  cannot  be 
reasoned  :  they  start  from  false  principles,  but  setting  this  aside,  their  in- 
ferences and  deductions  fr-om  these  principles  often  possess  logical  accuracy. 
In  every  subject  not  connected  with  their  special  delusion,  they  are  like 
the  rest  of  the  world;  they  talk  and  reason  as  justly  upon  facts  as  before 
the  access  of  their  malady,  but  their  general  deportment,  habits,  and 
character  are  changed.  Thus,  a  miser  may  become  a  spendthrift,  and  a 
hardworking  and  industrious  mechanic  may  pass  his  time  in  idleness ; 
a  man  of  moral  habits  will  become  immoral  in  conversation  and  conduct 
and  an  abstemious  man  may  become  a  drunkard. 

The  monomania  may  be  so  slight  that  the  person  will  have  the  power 
of  controlling  his  thoughts  and  actions,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  who  is 
sane  so  long  as  the  subject  of  his  delusion  is  not  referred  to.  He  may  then 
betray  himself,  but  these  persons  have  sometimes  a  great  power  of  self- 
control,  and  of  concealing  from  the  medical  examiner  the  delusions  under 
which  they  labour.  Conolly  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  whose  only 
delusion  was  that  the  Queen  of  George  III.  was  deeply  in  love  with  him, 
and  had  privately  given  him  to  understand  the  favourable  nature  of  her 
sentmients  towards  him.  Although  he  conducted  himself  with  propriety 
yet,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  an  application  was  made  for  a 
(commission  of  Lunacy.  This  was  issued,  but  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  his  affairs  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance 
ot  tlie  supposed  lunatic,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  sane  person.  ('  Indie  of 
Insan.  p.  408.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  affected  with 
monomama  m  an  early  stage,  are  frequently  able  to  direct  their  minds 
with  reason  and  propriety  to  the  performance  of  their  social  duties,  so  long 
as  these  do  not  involve  any  of  the  subjects  of  their  delusions.  Their  powe? 
of  controlling  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  concealing  their  delusions, 
imphes  a  certain  consciousness  of  their  condition  not  usually  met  with  in 
mama;  and  it  also  appears  to  imply  such  a  power  of  self-control  over  their 
conduct  as  to  render  them  equally  responsible  with  a  sane  person  for 
many  of  their  acts.    In  a  case  of  confirmed  monomania,  however,  it  is  not 
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to  be  supposed  tliat  a  man  is  insane  upon  one  point  only,  and  sane  upon  all 
other  subiects.  The  only  admissible  view  of  this  disorder  is  that  which 
was  taken  by  Lord  Lyndlmrst,  in  one  of  his  judgments.  In  monomania 
the  mmd  is  unsound ;  not  unsound  in  one  point  only,  and  sound  in  all 
other  respects,  but  this  unsoundness  manifests  itself  principally  with 
reference  to  some  particular  object  or  person.  (Pnchard.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  mental  faculties  are  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  affec- 
tion is  more  strikingly  manifested  in  some  than  in  others. 

jMonomaniacs  frequently  j^eason  with  correctness  from  false  premisses. 
A  man  fa,ncying  himself  to  be  made  of  butter,  will  avoid  going  into  the 
sun  or  sitting  near  a  fire  ;  another,  who  fancied  himself  to  be  made  of 
glass,  would  alloAv  no  one  to  approach  or  touch  him  lest  he  should  he 
broken.  A  common  delusion  relates  to  the  presence  of  poison  in  food  ;  this 
leads  to  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  food,  or  from  food  prepared  by  a 
particular  person.  When  these  harmless  and  absurd  delusions  exist,  they 
require  no  interference  unless  they  betray  the  person  into  acts  of  violence 
which  are  likely  to  injure  himself  or  others.  The  mind  may  be  generally 
unsound,  but  if  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  is 
not  irrational,  there  is  no  reas6nable  ground  for  interfering  with  this 
libei'ty  of  action.  Haslam  mentions  the  case  of  a  well-educated  architect, 
who  thought  that  while  he  was  asleep  ideas  leading  to  splendid  discoveries 
were  stolen  from  his  brain  by  sprites  creeping  into  his  ears.  To  prevent 
this  continual  robbery  of  his  intellect,  he  stuffed  his  ears  with  cotton,  put 
on  a  flannel  nightcap,  and  slept  with  his  head  in  a  tin  saucepan. 

Sometimes  the  monomaniacal  idea  amounts  to  a  conviction  of  the  loss 
of  personal  identity,  or  of  the  loss  of  life.  Baudelocque,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  laboured  under  a  delusion  of  this  kind ;  he  believed  he  had  been 
dead  for  several  years,  and  referred  all  who  made  inquiries  after  him  to  his 
executors.  When  any  one  felt  his  pulse,  he  alErmed  that  it  was  not  his 
own  but  some  other  person's.  A  more  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Conolly,  (Op.  cit.  p.  288.)  An  old  gentleman  fancied  that  he  had 
died  some  years  ago,  and  he  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  decease 
to  his  family,  with  an  air  of  perfect  resignation ;  only  he  professed  himself 
a  little  shocked  to  find  the  windows  of  the  house  not  closed  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  would  desire  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  his  absent  friends 
that  he  went  off  quietly,  with  many  other  absurdities.  These  cases  show 
what  very  curious  ideas  may  be  taken  up  and  persisted  in  by  persons  who 
are  otherwise  possessed  of  fair  powers  of  reasoning  on  most  subjects. 

In  judging  of  the  state  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  affected  with  mono- 
mania, the  existence  of  occasional  illusions  of  the  senses  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  fixed  delusions  affecting  the  mind.  Sane  persons  occasionally 
suffer  from  illusions  as  the  result  of  bodily  disease  or  physical  injury  ;  but 
they  are  recognized  as  such,  and  do  not  influence  their  actions  or  language. 
If  a  person  is  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  he  does  not  mistake  the  illusion  for  a 
real  object ;  he  has  the  power,  by  a  single  effort  of  his  will,  to  cause  the 
image  to  vanish.  A  lady  of  good  social  position,  for  many  months  previous 
to  her  death,  fancied  that  objects  which  she  looked  at,  took  the  form  of 
mice.  She  could  for  a  time  dispel  the  illusion  by  the  aid  of  her  other 
senses,  or  by  requesting  friends  to  handle  different  articles,  or  place  them- 
selves in  chairs  on  which  she  saw  the  mice,  so  that  she  might  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  an  illusion  of  her  senses.  This,  however,  was  an  indication  of 
incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  and  she  ultimately  died  insane.  Illusions  in 
the  sane  are  generally  indicative  of  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain  either 

directly  or  indirectly.  ,  ,  v     .1    * +i 

The  phantoms  which  appear  to  us  m  dreams,  although  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  real  objects,  vanish  immediately  on  waking  if  the  mind  and  body 
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are  in  a  bealthy  state.  In  some  cases,  liowevei-,  the  false  image  lias  been 
observed  to  remain  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  confuse  the  judgment  of  a 
wakino-  person.  Brodie  records  the  case  of  a  friend  who,  on  awakening 
one  morniao-,  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  a  figure  in  a  sort  of 
Persian  dress.  It  was  as  plainly  seen  and  as  distinct  as  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  room,  so  that  his  friend  was  on  the  point  of  going  up  to  it 
that  ho  mio-ht  ascertain  what  or  rather  who  it  Avas.  Looking,  however, 
steadfastly ''at  it,  he  observed  that  although  the  figure  was  as  plain  as 
possible,  the  door  behind  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  also,  and  presently  the 
fio-ure  disappeared.  Considering  the  matter  afterwards,  he  recollected  that 
he  had  had  a  dream  in  which  the  Persian  figure  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  thus  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  explained  ;  it  being  evident  that  the 
hallucination  of  the  dream,  so  far  as  this  part  of  it  was  concerned,  had  con- 
tinued after  he  was  awake,  and  the  perception  of  the  imaginary  object 
had  existed  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  real  objects.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  '  the  history  of  many  startling  and  mysterious  tales  oi 
ghosts  and  spirits.'  ('Psych.  Inq.'  p.  80.)  The  hallucination  of  a  dis- 
turbed dream  remains,  and  the  mind,  if  in  an  unhealthj-  state,  is  unable 
to  divest  itself  of  the  unreality  of  the  images  apparently  impressed  on  the 
senses  :  as  in  the  well-known  ghost-scene  produced  by  reflection  on  a  sheet 
of  glass,  real  and  phantom  (reflected)  objects  are  seen  together,  and  the 
mind  of  the  waking  person  is  at  first  unable  to  disconnect  them,  or  to  dis- 
cover which  is  the  true  and  which  the  false  image. 

Brodie  also  describes  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  ast.  80,  who  had  had  a  B.t 
which  was  considered  to  be  apoplectic.  He  was  taken  home  and  bled,  and 
recovered  his  consciousness ;  he  died,  however,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
attack.  During"  this  interval,  although  having  the  perfect  use  of  his 
mental  faculties,  he  ivas  haunted  by  the  ap^aearance  of  men  and  women, 
sometimes  in  one  dress  and  sometimes  in  another,  coining  into  and  loitering 
about  his  room.  These  figures  were  so  distinct  tha-t  at  first  he  always  took 
them  for  realities,  and  wondered  that  his  family  should  have  allowed  such 
persons  to  intrude  themselves  upon  him.  But  as  he  was  quite  sane,  he 
soon  by  a  process  of  reasoning  corrected  this  error,  and  then  talked  of  them 
as  he  would  have  talked  of  the  illusions  of  another  person.  (Op.  cit.  p.  81.) 
In  this  respect  he  possessed  over  his  mind  that  controlling  power  which  is 
wanting  in  insanity.  When,  however,  the  brain  is  in  a  diseased  condition, 
the  senses  and  judgment  cannot  correct  the  sensuous  error,  and  a  delusion 
arises  which  maybe  either  temporary  or  permanent;  the  will  is  power- 
less, and  the  image  is  believed  to  have  a  real  and  independent  existence. 
Perceval,  writing  of  his  condition  in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  makes 
the  following  statement : — '  When  I  had  more  liberty,  and  was  aware  of 
my  situation,  I  stood  one  day  in  my  bedroom  before  the  little  square  glass, 
reflecting  upon  self-destruction,  upon  which  I  had  always  looked  as  a 
cowardly,  mean,  ungenerous  action.  Perhaps  it  was  after  having  heard 
a  patient  make  some  painful  remarks  on  it  before  the  others  ;  perhaps  it 
was  after  hearing  a  servant  describe  how  one  of  the  patients  had  put  his 
head  under  a  cartwheel :  but,  at  the  time,  I  was  considering  also  how  a 
man  could  summon  boldness  to  endure  the  bodily  pain,  as  well  as  obliterate 
moral  feeling— when  my  right  arm  was  suddenly  raised,  and  my  hand 
drawn  rapidly  across  my  throat,  as  if  by  galvanism.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  171.) 
This  gentleman  after  his  recovery  had  a  relapse,  and  committed  suicide  in 
1840  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window. 

,  .  "^^.^  delusion  of  a  monomaniac  will  be  generally  uppermost  in  his  mind  : 
his  will  IS  powerless  to  dismiss  it,  just  as  in  mania  the  will  is  powerless  to 
Stop  the  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  different  and  perhaps  hetero- 
geneous ideas  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in  this  form  of  insanity. 
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Esquirol  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  patient,  who  employed  himself  in  r-unning" 
up  and  down  the  ward  of  the  asylum,  and  in  striking-  at  the  shadow  of  his- 
pei'son  with  a  stick  ;  the  faster  he  ran,  the  more  violently  he  struck.  It  was 
found  that  this  man  did  not  recognize  his  own  shadow,  but  he  had  the 
fixed  delusion  that  it  was  a  large  number  of  rats  which  were  incessantly 
pursuing  him. 

In  the  first  stage  of  monomania  the  judgment  may  be  strong  and  the 
mind  apparently  sound  upon  every  point  except  the  particular  subject  of 
delusion,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  there  may  be  such  a  control  over  this 
delusion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
just  ground  for  imputing  mental  unsoundness ;  but  in  a  more  advanced 
form  of  the  disease,  the  delusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  relating  to 
wealth,  ambition,  religion,  or  politics,  so  overpowers  the  patient  that  he 
loses  all  self-control.  His  character  is  changed,  and  his  halaits  are  such  as 
to  render  him  unfit  for  social  intercourse  ;  he  becomes  incoherent ;  his  ideas 
are  perverted  on  all  subjects,  and  he  gi'adually  lapses  into  mania  or  dementia. 
The  last  condition  happens  when  the  monomania  is  of  long  standing. 
Monomania  may  be  remittent  or  intermittent,  and  it  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  lucid  intervals.  Its  progress  is  rapid,  and  its  termination 
often  unexpected :  in  some  instances  the  disease  ceases  suddenly  without 
any  previous  warning',  owing  to  the  effects  of  a  strong  moral  shock  or 
impression. 

Monomania,  in  its  eai-ly  stage,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  eccen- 
tricity  :  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them.  In  monomania  there  is 
obviously  a  change  of  character — the  person  is  different  from  what  he  was : 
in  eccentricity  such  a  diiference  is  not  remarked ;  he  is,  and  always  has 
been,  singular  in  his  ideas  and  actions ;  there  is  no  observable  change  of 
character.  An  eccentric  man  may  be  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
absurd  and  contrary  to  the  general  rules  of  society,  but  he  professes  to  set 
these  rules  at  defiance  :  a  true  monomaniac  cannot  be  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  lie  thinks  that  Ws  acts  are  consistent  witli  reason  and  the  general 
conduct  of  mankind.  In  eccentricity  there  is  the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do : 
in  real  monomania  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  appears  to  be  lost. 
Eccentric  habits  suddenly  acquired  are,  however,  presumptive  of  insanity. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  distinction  of  these  states  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  relation  to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons. 

Monomania  frequently  assumes  one  of  two  forms :  either  the  thoughts 
are  lively  and  gay,  or  they  are  oppressed  with  gloomy  melancholy.  In  the 
first  state  the  persons  will  fancy  themselves  to  be  kings  and  queens,  and 
overflowin'o-  with  wealth,  which  they  are  prepared  to  distribute  with  regal 
profusion  •°  in  the  second  state  we  find  silence,  seclusion,  and  the  most 
heart-rending  sorrow.  The  latter  condition,  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a 
form  of  monomania,  is  caUed  Melancholia  (mania  with  depression),  or 
Inmemania  (We,  sorroiv).  Those  who  are  affected  with  it  suppose  that 
thev  have  committed  some  unpardonable  sm,  and  pass  their  hours  m  silence 
with  eves  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  in  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  temporal 
and  eternal  punishment.  They  do  not  sleep,  and  wi  sometimes  neither 
eat,  speak,  nor  move;  force  must  be  used  to  make  them  take  food  and 
exercise.  In  some  instances  no  persuasion  can  conqiier  then-  silence  ;  one 
patient  thus  affected  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  word  during  four  years.  If 
Sen  to,  they  shed  tears  and  violently  repulse  the  person  who  addrei 
Sem  Melancholia  frequently  leads  to  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder,  and 
ILo,..^  with  it  ^eauire  very  close  watching.    In  the  lighter  forms 


Sen  trthey  sS^^^^^^^  -P^^^  ^ ^  ^^f  ^ 

Sem     Melancholia  frequently  leads  to  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder,  and 

perS'ns  affected  with  it  Require  very  close  watching.  In  the  lighter  forms 
of  the  disease  there  is  no  sign  of  mental  aberration  and  the  patient  will  go 
tLoulh  h?3  nsual  routine  of  duty,  but  always  ^dth  the  same  desponding 
through  his  ^  seems  scarcely  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the 
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ilolusion  for  a  single  instant.  In  other  cases  the  delusion  is  so  ■well  con- 
cealed that  no  suspicion  exists,  until  an  act  of  suicide  leads  to  inquiry,  and 
some  evidence  of  strangeness  of  conduct  is  tlien  for  the  first  time  forth- 
coming. There  is  either  an  entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  act  or  the 
motive  is  based  on  a  delusion. 


CHAPTER  91. 

SUICIDAL  MONOMANIA,  OR  SUICIDAL  MANIA — IS  SUICIDE  A  PEOOF  OF  INSANITY? 
SUICIDE  A  FELONY— SUICIDE  IN  RELATION  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE — CONFLICTINGt 
JUDICIAL  DECISIONS — HEREDITARY  DISPOSITION  TO  SUICIDE. 

Suicidal  monomania,  or  suicidal  mania,  is  the  name  given  to  that  form  of 
insanity  which  is  marked  by  the  predominant  idea  of  self-destruction  Its 
approach  is  insidious :  it  is  foreshadowed  by  impaii-ed  appetite  and  sleep- 
lessness arising  from  some  cause  of  mental  anxiety  too  trivial  to  create 
alarm.   It  may  proceed  either  from  sudden  impulse  or  be  the  result  of  W 
deliberation ;  it  may  be  committed  with  or  without  apparent  motive  •  it 
may  proceed  either  from  a  delusive  or  a  real  apprehension  of  novertv 
disgrace,  or  ruin.   Suicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  not  uncommon :  persons 
have  been  known  to  destroy  themselves  who  had  not  previously  mani- 
fested any  symptoms  of  intellectual  disorder.    Bell  relates  that  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  in  the  habit  of  goin^  everr 
mommg  to  be  shaved  by  a  barber  who  was  known  to  be  a  steady  and 
indnstrious  man.     One  morning  the  surgeon  was  conversing  with  the 
barber  about  an  attempt  at  suicide  which  had  recently  occurred  and  the 
surgeon  observed  that  the  man  had  not  cut  his  throat  i  the  rlghW^^^^^^ 
The  barber  then  inquired  casually  where  the  cut  should  have  been  made 
the  surgeon  pomted  on  his  neck  to  the  situation  of  the  carotid  arterv  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  barber  retired  to  the  back  of  his  shop 'and 
there  cut  bis  throat  with  the  razor  with  which  he  had  been  shaving 
surgeon  ;  he  had  wounded  the  carotid  artery  in  the  place  inLS  b^  ^ 
surgeon  and  died  before  any  assistance  couk/be  rendered  I  hfm  lltK^^ 
this  act  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  may  have  been  on  1.  fit  fi^  J 
result  of  a  delusion  which  had  long  existed,  cLSd  from  ot^^^^^^^ 

r ?oft^pu^;os7^^^^^^^^^  ^  often  led  tJat 

^^^^P^^n'  *heir  m^sUntimaTe 

ideaof  suicide,  SghtoTdav  out  S  '^''''-^^^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^^^  the 

demon  pursue  mf  LpelW  me  t  Tl  T""^'  .^^^^'^P^  I  SO,  an  unseen 
children  observe  m^^SnZ  ^t^f  ""^^^^^  My  wife,  friends,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  worm  S        ^  ^^^pondency,  but  they 

of  cases  morf  generalH^vSei/ fl^'''''""?  ^'^^^'^  ^'^  t^is  a  type 
tte  Brain,'  p.  265.)    Se^wan   of  '"^^^""^  -     ^'  ^^'^^^ 

clearly  that  the  mind  is  LT^n  a  ho^l^^'^        -  '  delusion  shows 

('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  p^Vv^   S^te^f  7^  f  ^  ^'^^^ 
^Mon  thus  mentally  affected  gonerallV'r?taL''a^  certain  control  ove. 
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their  actions  ;  tlius  they  will  voluntarily  give  up  pistols,  razors,  or  other 
Aveapons  by  which  suicide  might  be  perpetrated.    A.  friend  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  suicidal  mania,  while  residing  with  the  author  in  Paris  in 
.1830,  delivered  to  him  one  night  his  razors,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
lock  them  up  and  keep  them  out  of  his  sight,  as  otherwise  he  feared  that 
he  might  destroy  himself  at  any  moment.    Although  he  recovered  from 
this  attack,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  subsequently  destroyed  himself  by  taking 
prussic  acid.    Persons  labouring  under  this  form  of  monomania  may  go  to 
bed  perfectly  collected,  and  suddenly  awake  in  the  night  and  destroy  them- 
selves by  hanging,  drowning,  or  precipitating  themselves  from  a  window. 
These  cases  probably  depend  on  the  persistence  of  some  horrible  hallucina- 
tion which  may  have  occurred  in  di-eaming,  and  in  the  reality  of  which 
they  cannot  at  the  time  disbelieve.    Some  years  ago  a  case  of  this  kind 
was  in  Guy's  Hospital.    The  man  attempted  to  strangle  himself  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  with  the  cord  of  his  bed ;  he  was  fortunately  saved, 
and  he  recovered  after  having  been  nearly  strangled.    On  asking  him  what 
led  him  to  the  attempt,  he  said  that  he  suddenly  saw  a  large  black  figure 
round  his  bed  (the  devil),  which  by  signs  and  words  compelled  him  to  try 
and  hang  himself.     It  appeared  that  this  man  had  previously  shown 
symptoms  of  suicidal  monomania. 

When  the  impulse  to  suicide  is  checked  by  any  great  moral  shock,  it 
may  suddenly  disappear.  The  friend  whose  case  is  above  referred  to, 
recovered  under  the  shock  from  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  The  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  while  residmg  m 
Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  for  a  time  at  least  dispelled  the 
idea  of  self-destruction.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  while 
hurrying  to  one  of  the  bridges  of  Paris  to  throw  himself  into  the  river 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  robbers ;  he  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
escaped  from  them.  He  could  not  then  account  for  his  being  where  _  he 
was,  and  quietly  walked  home,  having  abandoned  the  intention  of  destroying 

'"^  Suicidal  mania  is  susceptible  of  being  spread  by  imitation,  especially 
when  the  mode  of  self-destruction  adopted,  is  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  a  horrible  kind,  or  by  such  as  to  excite  great  notoriety,  ihe 
siaht  of  a  particular  spot  where  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  already  com- 
mitted will  often  induce  a  person,  who  may  hitherto  have  been  unsuspected 
of  any  such  disposition,  at  once  to  destroy  himself.  Thus  a  second  and  a 
third  suicide  took  place  from  the  Monument  near  London  Bridge,  soon  aftei 
the  first  had  occurred.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  numerous 
suLides  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  Acts  of  incendiarism  have  been  also 
Xexwed  to  lead  to  arson  in  the  same  or  in  a  neighbourmg  district;  but 
thei  els  here  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  monomaniacal  imitation,  and  experience 
has  clLly  shown  that  there  is  no  check  so  effectual  for  this  as  the  rigorous 

„,ny  verdict  but  this  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  surviving  relation,  and 

'"t\^etpinrofDavey,  the  suicidal  propensity  ^^^^^J^-f^d 
aei,a,l  ^^^^J^^f:?^:;.  7l0.rTht  twetfis^ot 

SidX"^n^:d\^:rdlrlStr-^r mined,  ^when. 
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on  the  contrary,  his  affairs  are  known  to  be  flourishing :  he  destroys  him- 
self under  this  dehision,  in  order  to  avoid  imaginary  evils.    In  cases  of  this 
description,  whether  arising  from  a  momentary  insane  impulse  or  from 
delusive  reasoning,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act  is  one  of  insanity. 
It  is  very  different,  however,  when  a  real  motive  is  obviously  present — as 
when  a  person  destroys  himself  to  avoid  actual  disgrace  or  impending  ruin. 
The  motive  is  here  based  on  a  reality— on  a  real  estimate  of  a  man's  social 
position  ;  the  results  are  clearly  foreseen,  and  the  suicide  calculates  that  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  to  him  a  smaller  evil  than  the  loss  of  honour  and 
fortune.    It  may  be  iirged  that  a  motive  of  this  kind  is  itself  delusive,  and 
will  appear  insufficient  to  the  minds  of  most  men ;  but  what  known  motive 
is  there  sufficient  to  account  for  parricide,  infanticide,  or  any  other  crime 
of  the  like  horrible  nature  ?    We  must  allow  either  that  all  crime  is  the 
offspring  of  insanity,  or  that  suicide,  like  infanticide,  may  be  the  deliberate 
act  of  a  sane  person.    To  affinii  that  suicide  is  always  per  se  evidence  of 
insanity  is  to  affii'm,  substantially,  that  there  is  no  criminality  in  self- 
murder  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  that  act  as  a  crime  which  is  com- 
mitted under  a  really  insane  delusion.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  1,  p.  225  ;  also 
1872,  1,  p.  430  ;  for  some  additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Lect.  by 
Jamieson,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  523  ;  and  '  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1850,  p.  19.) 

The  law  of  England  treats  suicide  as  a  felony;  those  who  have 
attempted  and  failed  in  the  perpetration  are  held  to  be  sane  and  responsible 
agents,  unless  there  should  be  clear  evidence  of  their  (intellectual)  insanity 
from  other  circumstances  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  evidence  required  to 
establish  this,  must  be  much  stronger  than  that  sometimes  admitted  in 
cases  of  homicide.  Quite  recently  the  law  relating  to  the  interment  of 
suicides  has  been  altered  materially.  By  the  Interments  (felo-de-se)  Act, 
1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  19),  the  laws  and  usages  relating  to  the  interment 
of  the  remains  of  persons  against  whom  a  finding  of  felo-de-se  has  been  had, 
are  altered  and  amended.  Instead  of  directing  the  remains  of  such  a  person 
to  be  buried  in  a  highway,  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body,  the 
coroner  is  to  direct  the  remains  to  be  interred  in  a  churchyard  or  other 
burial  ground  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Burial  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1880.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  enactment  will  do 
away  with  many  absurd  verdicts  of  '  Temporary  insanity.' 

Some  singular  medico-legal  cases  have  occurred,  involving  the  question 
how  far  the  act  of  attempting  suicide  is  indicative  of  insanity.  In  the  case 
of  the  Queen  v.  Bumhall  (C.  0.  C.  May,  1843),  a  woman  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  drown  her  child.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had 
tastened  her  child  to  her  dress,  and  thrown  herself  into  a  canal  with  the 
mtention  of  destroying  herself.  She  was  rescued,  and  subsequently  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  felony  of  attempting  to  murder  her  child  by  drown- 
ing. Mad  she  not  been  rescued,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her  purpose  of 
self-destruction,  it  is  probable  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  would  have  been, 
V  m2v7cTc  r  '  Temporary  insanity.'    In  Beg. 

ZirtS^I  •'  ^     V'  .  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  uDon 

TtZn^::u'(i^\  —-ted.  InT, 

r.  iM/ie,cole  (1889),  a  man  was  charged  with  manslaughter  under  the 

n  and  Rescued  him  Z?T"  ^'"^"'^^ '  P^^^^^S".  W^V<^^ 

attempt     Trel7;.^^^  ^"^^^"^       Wmself  was  drowned  in  the 

thSre  not\'tl^^^^^^  the  time  insane,  and 

save  him-  but  thl  woo  ^^^'^th  of  the  person  who  attempted  to 

rman^tenchn h?ot"&/f  r^^-         convicted.^  So  if 

he  will  be  l  ekl  respons kb^^^^^^^^^^  "  bystander, 

responsible,  unless  there  be  a  clear  proof  of  intellectual 
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insanity  ;  the  act — tlio  attempt  itself,  taken  alone — will  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence. 

If  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  and  one  only  dies,  the  survivor 
is  guilty  oi  murder.    In  Beg.  v.  Fisher  (Tannton  Spring  Ass.  1865),  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.    It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  they  had  been  maiTied  fourteen  years,  and  had 
lived  happily  together.    The  man  Avas  well  condticted  and  industrious ; 
but  he  fell  into  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  and  thought  that  by  the  inti-o- 
duction  of  machinery  into  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  and  his  wife  would 
be  reduced  to  poverty.    He  communicated  this  feeling  to  his  wife  ;  they 
pondered  over  it  together,  and  they  both  agreed  to  destroy  themselves- 
The  man  procured  a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  shared  it  with  his  wife ; 
they  took  about  an  ounce  each.    The  wife  died,  but  owing  to  early  vomit- 
ing the  prisoner  recovered.     It  was  proved  that  before  marriage  the 
prisoner  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum:  still  he  had  perfectly 
recovered,  and  just  before  this  occurrence  it  was  observed  that  both  husband 
and  wife  were  low  and  dispirited.    There  was  then  no  indication  of  intel- 
lectual insanity  about  him,  and  the  only  delusion  appeared  to  be  that 
machinery  would  ruin  his  trade.   lu  answer  to  the  charge  he  said,  '  Accord- 
ino-  to  my  notion  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder.'    The  case  is  like  that  of 
many  others— of  two  poor,  weak-minded,  infatuated  people  agreeing  to 
commit  suicide.    Under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.    In  Beg.  v.  Mmj  (C.  C.  C.  Nov.  1872),  in  which  a  young 
German  was  indicted  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  deceased,  a  youth  named 
Nagel,  in  an  act  of  suicide,  that  ruling  was  thus  affirmed :  '  Any  person  in 
aidino-  and  abetting  another  in  committing  suicide  is  guilty  of  murder,  and 
it  cannot  make  any  difPerence  if  the  two  agree  to  commit  suicide  together. 
In  this  case,  if  one  of  the  two  causes  his  own  death,  and  the  other  is  present 
at  the  time  aiding  and  abetting  him,  and  attempts  also  to  kill  himself  but 
fails,  the  second  is  guilty  of  murder,  for  the  attempt  at  self-destruction  of 
coui'se  does  not  affect  the  crime  committed  against  the  other. 

Suicide  in  relation  to  life-insurance.— It  is  well  known  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  some  English  offices  a  policy  of  Hfe-insurance  is  forfeited  by 
the  act  of  suicide  ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  really  an  act  of  insanity, 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  policy  would  be  legally  forfeited.  In  an 
equitable  view  the  policy  should  not  be  forfeited  under  these  circumstances, 
any  more  than  if  the  party  had  died  accidentally  by  his  own  hands.  The 
condition  equitably  implies  that  the  assured  party  puts  himself  to  deatli 
deliberately,  and  not  unconsciously  through  a  delusion  as  the  res^ilt  of  a  ht 
of  delirium  or  an  attack  of  insanity.  This  question  was  raised  m  the  case 
of  Borradaile  v.  Hunter  (Dec.  1841).  An  action  was  brought  to  recover 
?he  amoun  of  a  policy  of  insurance  effected  on  the  life  of  a  clerg^^an  who 
threw  himself  in^o  tl  Thames  from  Vauxhall  g^' ^^X' 
The  whole  case  turned  upon  the  legal  meaning  of  the  w^ds  die  Oij  iub 
L  wL,'  which  formedVe  exception  in  the  proviso  o  the  f-J-^^-l  f 
the  nolicv  At  the  ti-ial  of  the  case,  Erskiue,  J.,  directed  the  m^^^f'l 
L  LSed  threw  himself  into  the  river  k-w-g  that  he  should  de  troy 
himself  and  intending  to  do  so,  the  policy  would  be  void    t^^?  J^^^^^ 
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ifouncl  that  he  threw  himself  from  the  bridge  Avith  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing himself,  but  that  he  was  not  then  capable  of  judging  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  jury  were  evidently  perplexed  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  right  and  wrong  :  the  fii'st  part  of  the  verdict  made  the  case  one  of 
felo-de-se,  the  last  part  made  it  one  of  insanity.  The  verdict  was  entered 
for  the  defendants — i.e.  that  the  deceased  was  a  felo-de-se,  and  that  the 
policy  was  therefore  void. 

This  case  was  subsequently  argued  before  the  four  judges  in  the 
Common  Pleas  (May,  1843).  It  was  then  contended  for  the  plaintiff,  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  policy  there  must  have  been  an  intention  by 
■the  party  assured  to  '  die  by  his  own  hand,'  and  that  an  insane  person 
•could  have  no  controllable  intention.  The  judges  differed :  three  thought 
there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  deceased  was  affected  by  an  un- 
•controUable  impulse;  on  the  contrary,  the  jury  had  found  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  river  knowing  that  he  should  destroy  himself  and  intend- 
ing to  do  so.  In  their  opinion  the  act  was  one  of  felo-de-se,  and  the  policy 
was  void.  Tindal,  C.J.,  considered  that  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
plaintiff,  thereby  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  act  of  suicide  was  in 
this  case  the  result  of  insanity,  and  not  of  a  felonious  killing,  to  wbich 
alone  he  considered  the  exception  in  the  proviso  should  apply.  It  is  pro- 
bable if  the  term  '  suicide '  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy,  instead  of  the 
words  '  die  iy  his  oivn  hands,'  that  the  decision  would  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff ;  for  to  vitiate  a  policy  from  an  accidental  result  depending 
on  an  attack  of  insanity  and  floiving  directly  from  that  attack,  is  virtually 
vitiating  it  for  the  insanity  itself.  In  this  respect,  it  appears  that  the 
Chief  Justice  took  a  sound  and  equitable  view  of  this  question,  so  important 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  insured  their  lives.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  enter  into  a  contract  against  an  attach  of  insanity,  any  more  than 
against  a,n  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  was 
irresponsible  for  the  act,  audit  is  clear  that  the  insurers  and- insured  in- 
tended no  more  hj  using  the  terms  '  die  by  his  own  hands,'  than  the  act  of 
suicide.  By  this  decision,  therefore,  the  insurers  received  the  benefit  of 
a  wider  interpretation  of  the  terms  than  that  which  either  party  could  have 
foreseen  or  contemplated. 

The  question  Avas  again  raised  in  the  case  of  Schwahe  v.  Glift,  Liverpool 
Sum.  Ass.  1845.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  826.)  The  deceased,  whose  life 
Avas  insured,  destroyed  himself  by  taking  sulphuric  acid ;  and  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  his  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  jury  here, 
under  the  direction  of  Cressell,  J.,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
thereby  deciding  that  the  policy  Avas  not  vitiated  by  the  mere  act  of  suicide. 
lUe  judge  held  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
tlie  party  taking  his  own  life  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  act  an 
accountable  moral  agent,  and  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  In  this 
instance  the  term  used  in  the  policy  was  '  suicide,'  Avhich  according  to  the 
earned  judge  meant  'a  felonious  killing.'  Supposing  that  the  insured 
f„  7  J^'^/'/'f.^l^y  ^olii^tarily  precipitating  himself  from  a  Avindow  while 
hi  delirium  from  fever,  this  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  or  dying 

hliii  shm^l  ^     1  '''""^'y  ^«  equitably  contended  that  his 

ienenclJni  nr^"'"  ^^""^^^  °^  insurance  in  consequence  of  an  event 
foiesecn  anTo^^''T^?-*f^  '''"^'^^      ^  ^^^^^''^^'^  ^^^^^l^  could  have 

*  dmitted  thp  JT    '^^^'^  °°  "^^^  ?    If  this  principle  be  not 

all  eon  f?'"?  -lY^  r^^*  necessarily  follow  Avould  appear  to  be 
cfse  of  mLf?Wlt;.\  ^^^^tted,  then  it  must  apply  equally  to  every 

On  an  appeal,  the  judgment  in  this  case  was  reversed,  the  judges  again 
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differing.  It  was  argued  for  the  insurers,  that  if  a  man  retained  just 
enough  of  intelligence  to  produce  death  by  competent  means,  but  was 
deprived  of  all  moral  sense,  the  policy  was  void.  Against  this  view  it  waK 
urged  by  one  of  the  judges,  that  whether  the  intellect  Avas  destroyed 
altogether  or  only -partially,  it  could  make  no  difference.  If  death  was  the 
result  of  disease,  whether  by  affecting  the  senses  or  affecting  the  reason 
(thus  leading  to  suicide),  the  insurance  office  was  liable  under  the  policy. 
If  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  a  sane  and  reasonable  creature,  it  was  not  an 
act  of  suicide  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso.  Those  judges  w^ho  adopted 
the  opposite  view  held  that  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  introduced  into 
the  exception,  was — if  the  party  should  kill  himself  intentionally :  the  words 
were  considered  to  include  all  cases  of  voluntary  self-destruction.  If  a 
party  voluntarily  killed  himself,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  he  was 
sane  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  Court  held  this  view,  and  a  new  trial 
was  granted.  Had  all  the  judges  been  present  to  give  their  opinions,  the 
decision  might  have  been  different ;  for  five  had  expressed  themselves  at 
various  times  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  tenia  suicide  in  policies  applies 
only  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  insanity;  while  four  had 
declared  their  opinion  to  be,  that  it  includes  all  cases  of  intentional' 
self-killing,  whether  the  person  be  sane  or  insane.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  in  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insanity  can  be  said  to  kill 
himself  voluntarily  or  intentionally.  Will  and  intention  imply  the  judg- 
ment of  a  sane  man  in  regard  to  ci\dl  and  criminal  acts,  but  a  dehriou.s 
or  really  insane  person  acts  under  a  delusion;  and  as  the  law  would 
hold  him  irresponsible  in  regard  to  others,  his  representatives  should  not 
suffer  for  an  act  wdiich  he  was  himself  incapable  of  controlling.  ('  Law- 
Times,'  184G,  p.  342.) 

The  decision,  in  this  case  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  whose  lives 
are  insured,  for  it  may  be  made  to  govern  others;  and  on  this  principle  a 
man  attacked  with  delirium,  and  who  during  the  fit,  precipitated  hunselt 
from  a  window  and  was  killed,  would  be  declared  a  suicide  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  proviso,  and  a  policy  of  insurance  of  his  life  would  be  tpso 
facto  void.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  a  ma]ority 
of  the  judges,  is  that  whenever  a  person  destroys  himself  intentionally, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  policy  becomes  void,  it  also 
appears  that,  according  to  this  legal  view  of  the  question,  a  Pei'son  may 
have  and  exercise  such  an  intention  although  undoubtedly  insmie.  Whethei 
he  has  been  found  so  under  a  Commission,  or  a  verdict  to  this  effect  has 
been  returned  by  a  coroner's  jury,  is  therefore  unimportant.  "  ^^^J  "e 
proved  by  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy,  that  the  party  had  died 
from  his  own  act,  but  without  intending  to  destroy  himself.  If  a  i^an  take 
T,oiSn  or  shoot  himself,  or  commit  any  other  act  leading  to  his  own  death, 
it  mnst  be  showii  that  it  was  the  result  of  accident,  and  not  of  design  on  his 
own  part  Some  insurance  offices  now  insert  in  a  contract  a  proviso  by 
?vh?ph  whether  the  person  be  found  felo-de-se  or  not,  the  policy  shall  be 
I^ftel-'nrel^^^^^  to  thems/yes  the  right  of  — 

medical  men  know,  there  can  exist  no  --t™"^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
judgment,  and  no  real  exercise  of  will,    (bee  case  ifioy. 

form  of  suicide  not  nnlikely  to  present  itself  for  co-ide^^^^^^^^^^^ 
_nSwhereaman,inthehabitofujii^- 

purposes,  takes  a  large  dose  while  m  ^^''^^  1 '''nHran^^  it  Nvas  proved 
1857,  George  Fife  died  from  an  overdose  of  morphia,  anci  i 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  juiy  that  this  must  have  been  taken  while  he  Avas 
intoxicated.  In  such  a  case  a  mtin  may  have  no  sane  intention  of  destroying^ 
himself  vet  he  dies  by  his  own  hands.  As  drunkenness  does  not  excuse  or 
justify  any  act  of  homicide,  so  it  would  not  probably  be  allowed  to  affect 
the  question  of  suicide ;  and  death  under  such  circumstances  woiild  pro- 
bably be  held  to  be  a  felonious  killing. 

From  these  cases  one  fact  is  clear — the  act  of  suicide  is  not  treated-  by 
the  law  as  a  necessary  proof  of  msanity  ;  and,  therefore,  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  have  but  little  interest  for  a 
medical  jurist  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
that  acts  of  suicide  have  been  mistaken  for  homicide,  merely  because  the' 
deceased  had  expressed  no  intention  of  destroying  himself,  and  had  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  the  act  by  his  previous  conduct.  This,  however,  is 
a  fallacious  view  of  the  subject,  since  saicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  by  no 
means  infrequent :  and  even  when  the  act  bears  about  it  marks  of  delibera- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  person  should  previously  announce 
his  intention,  for  this  would  be  a  sure  way  of  defeating  his  object. 

If,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  act  of  suicide  was  in  all  cases  the  offspring  of 
insanity,  suicide  shoiild  be  frequent  among  the  insane.  Experience,  how-_ 
ever,  is  not  in  favour  of  this  assumption.  As  mechanical  restraint  is 
either  abolished  or  considerably  diminished  in  most  asylums,  lunatics  have 
now  much  more  liberty  than  formerly,  and  yet  suicides  among  them  are 
comparatively  rare.  This  favourable  result  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
active  superintendence  and  watching. 

The  tendency  to  siiicide  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  hereditary.  Burrows 
relates  an  instance  in  which  this  propensity  declared  itself  through  three 
generations  : — In  the  first  the  grandfather  hanged  himself :  he  left  four 
sons — one  hanged  himself,  another  cut  his  throat,  and  a  third  di'owned 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  after  having  been  some  months  insane : 
the  fourth  died  a  natural  death,  which,  from  his  eccentricity  and  irregularity 
of  mind,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Two  of  these  sons  had  large  families 
one  child  of  the  third  son  died  insane,  two  others  drowned  themselves, 
another  became  insane  and  made  the  most  determined  attempts  on  his  life. 
Several  of  the  progeny  of  his  family,  being  the  fourth  generation,  when 
they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  showed  a  tendency  to  the  same 
fatal  pi'opensity. 

Other  forms  of  monomania  are  mentioned  by  medico-legal  writers,  as 
2}yromania  and  kleptomania  :  the  first  signifying  a  mental  or  moral  perver- 
sion,^ manifested  by  a  propensity  to  incendiarism ;  the  second,  the  same 
manifested  by  a  propensity  to  theft.  The  Germans  and  the  French  admit 
these  forms  of  monomania,  and  consider  that  when  they  are  proved  to 
exist,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  as  defences  to  charges  of  arson  and  theft* 
This  is  a  point  which  will  require  consideration  hereafter. 

Some  have  held  that  monomania  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by 
nnitation  in  all  its  varieties.  It  is  certain  that  weak  and  enthusiastic 
minds  are  often  prone  to  take  up  delusions  connected  with  political  or  other 
doctrmes,  which  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a 
monomaniacal  fanatic.  The  same  delusion  may  be  taken  up  by  many 
maniacs  successively :  thus  one  maniac  pretender  to  the  throne  of  a  countiy 
will  be  followed  by  many  other  pretenders,  equally  insane  ;  one  person  who 
announces  himself  as  a  prophet  or  a  spiritualist  will  have  his  wildest  fancies 
credited  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  We  can  only  explain  these  cases  by 
supposing  that  there  is  an  inherent  weakness  in  some  minds,  which  renders 
them  easily  susceptible  of  delusion.  Such  cases  are  generally  observed 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous,  but  sometimes  they  are  found 
among  the  educated  and  well-informed  classes  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  92. 

DEMENTU— A  CONSEQUENCE  OP  MANIA— ITS    SUDDEN  OCCURRENCE  FROM  FRIGHT 
DISTINCTION  FROM  MANIA — IDIOCY  ON  CONGENITAL  DEFICIENCY — CRETINISM 
IMBECILITY — SENILE  DEMENTIA— POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES   IN  CASES  OF 
INSANITY. 

DEMENTIA. 

This  is  a  state  wliicTi,  although  sometimes  confounded  witli  mania,  is  very 
different  in  its  characters.  Dementia,  when  confirmed,  consists  in  a  total 
absence  of  all  reasoning  power,  and  an  incapacity  to  perceive  the  true 
relations  of  things ;  the  language  is  incoherent,  and  the  actions  are  incon- 
sistent ;  the  patient  speaks  without  being  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  what 
he  is  saying ;  memory  is  lost,  and  sometimes  the  same  word  or  phrase  is 
repeated  for  many  hours  together;  and  words  are  no  longer  connected  iu 
meaning,  as  they  are  in  mania  and  monomania.  This  state,  often  called 
fahiity,  is  a  not  unfrequent  consequence  of  mania  or  monomania. 

Dementia  varies  in  degree.  The  disordered  mind  of  aged  persons  is  one 
form  of  dementia  ;  here  we  find  memory  and  some  mental  power,  although 
the  memory  is  restricted  to  objects  long  since  past,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
mind  are  only  momentary.  Some  persons  in  dementia  are  quiet,  others  are 
in  constant  motion  as  if  iu  search  of  something.  There  is  generally  a 
strong  disposition  manifested  to  collect  all  kinds  of  useless  articles,  which 
are  hoarded  up  as  if  they  were  of  great  value.  In  some  instances  this 
disease  comes  on  gradually — the  faculties,  both  normal  and  intellectual, 
decay  one  by  one  ;  while  in  other  instances,  although  much  more  rarely, 
dementia  may  occur  suddenly  from  a  violent  shock  or  impression  on  the 
mind.  This  was  the  case  with  the  young  lady  referred  to  by  Travers,  who 
suddenly  fell  into  dementia  from  finding  in  her  bed  a  skeleton,  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  some  person  to  frighten  her ;  in  the  morning  she  was 
found  playing  with  the  fingers  of  the  skeleton,  and  all  reasoning  power  was 
extinct.  The  following  instance  of  dementia  occurring  suddenly  from 
violent  emotions  is  related  by  Marc  :  '  During  the  reign  of  terror  in  Prance, 
an  artilleryman  proposed  to  the  Council  of  Public  Safety,  a  new  species  of 
cannon  which  was  to  have  the  most  deadly  effects  in  war.  A  day  was 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  invention  at  Meudon,  and  Robespierre  wi-ote 
a  letter  to  the  inventor,  thanking  him  for  his  discovery  in  such  flattering- 
language  that  the  poor  man  became  motionless  on  reading  it.  His  mind  was 
o-one,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  a  state  of  confirmed 
dementia.'  ('  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  1,  p.  269.)  There  is  something  fearful  in 
the  thought  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  have  taken  many 
years  to  build  up,  may  be  thus  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  strong  emotion. 

Dementia  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  remittent  or  intermittent.  The 
countenance  of  the  patient  is  generally  pale,  vacant,  and  without  expression, 
the  look  vague  and  uncertain,  and  tears  are  abundantly  shed  from  the 
slightest  causes. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most  stinking  differences  between 
mania  and  dementia.  In  mania  there  is  an  incoherence  of  ideas,  but 
depending  on  too  great  rapidity  of  thought  and  excitement  of  the  mtel- 
lectual  powers  ;  in  dementia  there  is  a  want  of  ideas,  and  the  incoherence 
depends  on  the  loss  of  the  power  of  connecting  them,  omng  to  defect  of 
memory  •  volition  is  lost,  and  the  brain  seems  in  a  state  of  collapse.  (Esquirol, 
'  Malad.  Ment.'  vol.  2,  pp.  224  and  232.)  In  fact,  in  dementia  there  is 
a  more  or  less  complete  abolition  of  "the  moral,  intellectual,  and  voluntary 
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powers ;  in  mania,  and  also  in  monomania,  they  are  in  a  state  of  perver- 
sion. Dementia  is  often  a  consequence  of  these  states,  and  sometimes 
alternates  with  them.  The  illustration,  fig.  187,  represents  a  woman  in  a 
st<ate  of  dementia  ;  she  did  not  speak,  and  commonly  maintained  a  sitting- 
posture  ;  she  was  of  gluttonous  habits,  and  ate  ravenously  anything  upon 
which  she  could  lay  her  hands ;  she  was  unable  to  dress  herself,  and 
appeared  not  to  remember  even  the  cell  in  which  she  was  confined,  or  to 
know  anything  that  was  passing  around  her. 

Fig.  188. 


Portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  dementia  Portrait  of  a  male  idiot,  set.  30,  iu  the  Bicetre 

CEsqiiirol).  (Esquirol). 


IDIOCY.  IMBECILITY. 


Idiocy  is  the  dementia  naturalis  of  lawyers.  The  term  idiot  is  applied 
to  one  who  from  original  defect  has  never  had  mental  power.  Idiocy 
differs  from  the  other  states  of  insanity  in  the  fact  that  it  is  marked  by 
congenital  deficiency  of  the  mental  faculties.  There  is  not  here  a  perver- 
sion or  a  loss  of  what  has  once  been  acquired,  but  a  state  in  which,  from 
defective  structure  of  the  brain,  the  individual  has  never  been  able  to 
acquu-e  any  degree  of  intellectual  power  to  fit  him  for  his  social  position. 
It  commences  with  life  and  continues  through  it,  although  idiots  are 
said  rarely  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2, 
p.  -84.)  The  deficiency  of  intellect  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  physiog- 
^T'^^Q^  absence  of  all  expression,  and  a  vague  and  unmeaning  look 
(fag.  188)  ;  there  is  no  power  of  speech,  or  only  the  utterance  of  a  cry  or 
sound ;  there  is  no  will,  but  the  actions  of  these  beings  appear  to  depend 
upon  impulse,  a  power  of  imitation,  or  mere  animal  instinct ;  they  recognize 
no  one,  they  remember  no  one,  and  the  mind  seems  to  be  a  blank.  Suck 
IS  the  picture  of  what  may  be  termed  a  perfect  idiot.  This  state  of  idiocy 
IS  otten  accompanied  with  great  bodily  deformity,  and  enlargement  of 
tne  thyroid  gland,  both  in  males  and  females  ;  it  is  then  termed  cretinism. 
»^retins  resemble  monsters  more  than  human  beings.    A  confirmed  idiot 

Tn'ft^;  woflL'Si.'' 

ThprlT^''^  i^r^  ''^'^'T  '°  complete  as  this  description  would  represent, 
of  rPPpTvf.t  lY'T'^^  separable  from  idiocy,  in  which  the  mind  is  capable 
OwW  w;  -^r''  ^'^^  P™fi*"^§-  '^^^•t^^^'^  ^^^^^^  by  instruction. 
2-rPsffd  ZoT  '  ^^^^.^'^/^  "'^igi^al  defect,  or  to  a  defect  proceeding  from 
Tpr^Hl   If  ^^-'.f  ^^'^"^       ^  of  disease  or  other  causes 

Kl  f     r  ul!    V^^!  "'f '^-^^^  P'^'-^""^  ^^P'^ble  of  being 

brought  to  a  healthy  standard  of  intellect,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  person  oi 
similar  age  and  social  position.   This  state  is  called  imleoility ;  it  is  nothino- 
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more  than  idiocy  in  a  minor  degree.    In  common  language  persons  labour 
ing  under  It  are  often  called  idiots,  but  for  the  sake  of  precision  in  medic-il 
language  they  are  more  correctly  described  as  imbeciles.    (Esquirol,  op 
vhi  ^f'  ^^^'^         imbecility  the  physical  organization  differs 'but 

little  trom  the  ordinary  standard  ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  in  a  perfect  man,  and 
even  this  capacity  does  not  exist  beyond  a  certain  point.  Imbeciles  never 
attain  a  normal  standard  of  intellect,  and  when  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  other  men  they  never  make  a  similar  use  of  their  intellectual 
powers.  _  They  can  form  no  abstract  ideas,  and  sometimes  their  capacity  to 
receive  instruction  is  limited  only  to  a  certain  subject— as,  for  instance,, 
arithmetic.  Their  memory  and  judgment  are  limited,  although  sometimes 
the  former  is  remarkably  strong.  They  express  themselves  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  and  differently  from  other  men ;  they  require  time  to  perceive  the 
relations  of  objects  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  sane  persons.  The 
degree  in  which  imbecility  exists  is  well  indicated  by  the  power  of  speech,. 
In  idiots  there  is  no  speech,  or  only  an  utterance  of  single  words ;  in  the 
better  class  of  imbeciles  the  speech  is  often  easy  and  unaffected,  while 
there  is  every  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  Some  have  arranged 
imbeciles  in  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction — 
others  according  to  their  power  of  speech ;  but  such  divisions  are  prac- 
tically without  value  :  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself. 

The  precise  boundary  between  idiocy  and  imbecility  cannot  be  defined. 
The  major  degrees  of  imbecility  approach  so  closely  to  those  of  idiocy,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them,  and  in  a  practical  view  no  distinction 
is  required.  Idiocy  has  been  here  described  as  that  condition  in  which  the 
congenital  defect  is  not  susceptible  of  being  removed  by  any  kind  of 
instruction ;  but  many  medico-legal  writers  apply  the  term  idiot  to  one 
who  does  manifest  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  although  in  a  low 
degree.  The  difference  is  immaterial  so  long  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  understood. 

How  are  the  minor  degrees  of  imbecility  to  be  distinguished  from.> 
insanity  ?  This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  for  the  reason 
that  sane  persons  differ  remarkably  in  their  mental  power  to  receive  in- 
struction, to  retain  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  to  allow  them  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  the  world  for  their  own  benefit.  How  many 
persons  pass  through  life  and  advance  in  the  world  who  are  yet  undoubtedly 
weak-minded,  and  who  have  the  reputation  among  all  who  know  them  of 
being  so.  The  truth  is,  the  lowest  degrees  of  intelligence  legally  con- 
stituting sound  mind  are  not  separable  from  the  minor  forms  of  imbecility,, 
so  far  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  concerned.  By  running 
this  distinction  too  closely,  one-half  of  the  world  might  easily  reason  itself 
into  the  right  of  confining  the  other  half  as  insane. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  must  not  be  confounded  with  mania  and  mono- 
mania. In  idiots  and  imbeciles  ideas  are  wanting,  and  the  power  of  thought 
is  absent  or  deficient ;  in  maniacs  and  monomaniacs  the  ideas  flow  fi-eely, 
but  they  are  perverted,  and  the  power  of  thought  is  irregular  and  uncon- 
trolled. In  idiocy  and  imbecility  we  do  not  meet  with  the  hallucinations 
and  illusions  which  constitute  the  main  features  of  mania  and  monomania. 
Idiocy  is  much  more  lively  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  and  indeed 
when  dementia  is  confirmed  and  complete  (fatuity)  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference,  for  in  neither  state  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  exercise  of 
mental  power.  In  idiocy  no  ideas  have  ever  been  formed  ;  in  imbecility 
they  have  been  partially  formed,  but  arrested  ;  in  dementia  they  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  formed,  but  have  subsequently  become  entirely 
obliterated.    It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  idiocy  and  imbecility 
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there  is  no  o-radnal  loss  or  impairment  of  faculties,  as  is  generally  observed 
in  dementia;  the  person  is  what  he  always  has  been — mentally  weak  and 
unsusceptible  of  any  great  degree  of  improvement  by  instruction. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  imbecility  is  a  state  exist- 
ino-  from  birth  or  from  childhood;  it  may  supervene  from  disease  after 
birth  in  a  child  in  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  its  existence, 
althouo'h  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  deficiency  congenital.  The  term 
is  often  applied  to  express  that  weakness  of  the  mental  powers  wliicli  takes 
place  in  the  aged  at  the  close  of  life,  even  when  the  mind  has  been  well 
developed  in  maturity.  Thus  w^e  speak  of  the  imbecility  of  age :  this  is 
truly  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  senile  dementia,  and  to  apply  to  it  the 
term  '  imbecility  '  tends  to  create  confusion. 

Such,  then,  are  the  four  medical  forms  under  which  insanity  or  mental 
aberration  may  present  itself  to  our  notice  ;  and  although  there  are  occa- 
sionally mixed  states,  as  of  mania  and  dementia  (incolierency),  yet  it  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  distinction  of  mental  disorders,  to  observe  that  in 
real  insanity,  the  characters  presented  to  us  in  any  given  case  do  not  vary 
materially  from  those  which  have  been  described  as  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  states.  This  medical  classification,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  because  by  it  a  practitioner  may  be  led  to 
form  a  safe  diagnosis  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of  a  person.  It  is  not 
recognized  in  any  of  the  law  proceedings  connected  with  the  insane :  for  in 
these  the  term  unsoundness  of  mind — comprehending  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, and  all  forms  of  mental  weakness-^is  almost  exclusively  employed. 
In  adopting  this  arrangement,  a  medical  jurist  must  take  care  not  to  fall 
into  an  error  which  has  been  sometimes  committed — i.e.  of  pronouncing 
a  person  to  be  of  sound  mind  because  his  case  cannot  be  easily  placed  in  any 
one  of  these  four  great  divisions  of  insanity.  This  would  be  as  serious  an 
error  as  that  formerly  committed  by  some  law  authorities — namely,  of  giving 
restricted  and  incorrect  definitions  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  and  imbecility,  and 
then  contending  that  whoever  was  not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  imbecile,  accord- 
ing to  these  arbitrary  legal  definitions,  must  be  a  person  of  sound  mind. 

Appearances  after  death. — In  some  cases  a  medical  practitioner  may  be 
required  to  state  whether  certain  appearances  found  in  the  brain  of  a 
deceased  person  do  or  do  not  indicate  the  past  existence  of  insanity  or 
imbecility.  Such  a  question  is  only  likely  to  arise  in  chronic  cases,  in 
which  the  past  existence  of  insanity  from  oral  testimony  may  be  disputed. 
(Case  of  Stulz,  Prerog.  Court,  1852.)  The  appearances  commonly  met 
with  on  an  inspection  of  the  head  are— thickening  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  close  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  (the  lining-membrane),  with  great 
congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  and  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  (See  engravings,  vol.  1,  p.  650.)  There  is  a  general  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  with  remains  of  old  cysts,  hardened 
deposits,  or  even  abscesses  in  various  pai-ts  of  the  cerebral  substance.  In- 
ferences from  the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  the  brain  must  be 
drawn  with  caution,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  necessarily  indicate 
insanity ;  nevertheless,  such  chronic  changes  must  be  considered  as  pro- 
ducing greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  mental  functions  ;  but  the  actual 
degree  to  which  the  impairment  has  existed,  ought  properly  to  be  deter- 
mined by  e^adence  of  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  deceased  during  life. 
In  a  communication  made  by  Webster  to  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Soc.  in  Ap. 
1856,_there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  290  insane  patients.  In  226  cases  the  pia 
mater  was  infiltrated ;  in  207  effusion  had  taken  place  in  the  ventricles  ; 
in  1«4  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  or  membranes  was  observed  ; 
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m  117  the  araclinoicl  niembrcane  was  tliickened  and  opaque;  in  64  t]i'e 
colour  of  the  bram  appeared  changed  from  its  natural  hue  ;  in  51  the 
bloody  points  (punda  cruenta)  were  large  and  numerous  upon  the  cut 
surface  ot  the  medullary  substance;  whilst  in  40  instances  blood  was 
effused,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  within  the  cranium.  This 
effusion  had  evidently  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the 
patients.  From  these  data  it  appears  that— first,  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater ;  secondly,  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  ;  and  thirdly,  fulness  of 
the  cranial  vessels,  are  the  principal  as  also  the  most  frequent  diseased 
alterations  of  structure  observed  in  patients  who  die  whilst  suffering  under 
symptoms  of  mental  disorder.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  atrophy  of  the 
bram  necessarily  gives  rise  to  effusion  of  blood  to  fill  up  the  skull-cavity. 

As  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  duration  of  the  insanity  is  given,  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  these  results  to  special  instances.  In  35  cases  of  insane 
patients  who  died  with  the  complication  of  general  paralysis,  Morrison 
found  the  most  frequent  lesions  to  have  been— in  18,  unnatural  thickness 
of  the  skull ;  in  33,  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
in  16,  infiltration  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  in  17,  vascularity  of  the 
pia  mater;  in  25,  vascularity  of  the  convolutions;  in  18,  softness  of  the 
brain  ;  and  in  35,  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles.  The  appearances 
in  the  other  cases  were  not  very  characteristic.  It  was  observed  that  in 
.about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  there  was  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the 
skull.  ('Lect.  on  Insan.'  p.  480.)  In  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Kerslahe 
(Warwick  Ant.  Ass.  1854),  the  main  question  was  whether  thickness  of 
the  skull,  with  certain  appearances  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  did  or 
did  not  indicate  disease  of  long  standing,  as  well  as  insanity  at  the  particular 
•date  at  which  a  will  was  made.  Conolly  and  the  author  considered  that 
the  appearances  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  testator 
was  sane  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  ('Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.' 
1854,  p.  673.)  The  reader  will  find  some  valuable  information  on  this 
subject  in  a  paper  by  Fisher  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  657)  ;  and  in  another 
by  Eccleston  (Ibid.  vol.  47,  p.  170)  ;  also  in  some  contributions  to  the 
'  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  (1850,  p.  521,  and  1851,  pp.  236  and  383),  by 
Holmes  Coote.  See  also  Jamieson's  Lectures,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  652; 
.and  a  paper  by  Webster,  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1849,  p.  483  ;  by  Farre, 
■in  the  same  vol.  p.  633 ;  and  by  Hitchman,  in  the  vol.  for  1850,  pp.  228, 
362,  501. 


CHAPTER  93. 

•INSAmxr  ITS    HEREDITARY    TRANSMISSION  —  CAUSES   OF   INSANITY  —  FEIGNED 

INSANITY — FEIGNING  OF  MANIA — DETECTION  OF  IMPOSTORS — FEIGNED  DEMENTIA 
— CASE  OF  LADY  MORDAUNT — STATISTICS  OF  INSANITY. 

hereditary  transmission. — The  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  has  some- 
times presented  itself  as  a  medico-legal  question  in  relation  to  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  insane.  According  to  Chitty,  it  is  an  established  rule 
of  law,  '  that  proof  that  other  members  of  the  same  family  have  decidedly 
been  insane  is  not  admissible  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.'  ('  Med. 
.  Jurispr.'  vol.  1,  p.  352.)  But  decisions  have  shown  that  this  statement  is  not 
correct.  In  Beg.  v.  Boss  Touchet  (1844),  in  which  the  accused  was  tried 
for  shooting  a  man,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  Maul,  J.,  held 
that  evidence  that  the  grandfather  had  been  insane  might  be  adduced, 
after  it  had  been  proved  by  medical  testimony  that  such  a  disease  is  often 
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hereditai-y  in  a  family.  It  was  also  admitted  in  Oxford's  case,  the  prisoner 
having  been  tried  for  shooting  at  the  Queen  ('Law  Times,'  Oct.  26,  1844), 
and  since  that  date  it  has  been  admitted  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
insanity  was  urged  as  a  defence  on  a  charge  of  murder.  In  some  trials 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  hereditary  predisposition  as  almost 
the  sole  proof  of  insanity  in  the  criminal.  In  the  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds 
(p.  548  ;post),  convicted  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  on  an  extensive  scale,  no 
evidence  of  intellectual  insanity  or  of  homicidal  impulse  could  be  found. 
There  was  a  motive ;  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  crime  upon  others  ;  great 
skill  in  its  perpetration  ;  concealment,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  act,  of  the  punishment  attached  to  it ;  and  an  endeavour 
to  avoid  this  punishment  by  a  false  plea  of  pregnancy.^  In  short,  the 
conduct  of  the  woman  throughout  was  that  of  a  sane  criminal.  The  jury 
found  her  guilty  ;  but  in  consequence  of  proof  being  furnished  that  many 
members  of  her  family  had  suffered  under  insanity  in  some  form,  it  was 
supposed  that  there  might  be  some  latent  degree  of  insanity  in  her  case, 
not  discoverable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination.  This  led  to  the 
commutation  of  her  sentence. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Queen  in  1872,  hereditary  taint  was  one  of  the  strongest  points  put 
forward  in  the  defence,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court,  and  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  In  the  opinion  of  Tuke,  this  youth  was  so  far  insane^as  to 
render  him  irresponsible  for  the  daring  act.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  570.) 
This  kind  of  evidence  has  been  frequently  rejected  in  other  cases,  and  it  is 
not  admitted  in  the  law  of  Scotland.    (Gibson's  case,  Edinb.  Dec.  1844.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  on 
insanity,  that  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  is  frequently  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child  through  many  generations.  The  malady  may  not 
always  show  itself  in  such  cases,  because  the  offspring  may  pass  through 
life  without  being  exposed  to  any  exciting  cause ;  but  in  general  it  readily 
supervenes  from  very  slight  causes.  Esquirol  has  remarked  that  this 
hereditary  taint  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  causes  to  which  insanity 
can  be  referred,  especially  as  it  exists  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
Among  the  poor,  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases  may  be  traced  to  hereditary 
transmission  ;  and  other  authorities  have  asserted  that  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  no  other  cause  can  be  found  for  the  malady. 
As  we  might  suppose,  children  that  are  born  before  insanity  manifests 
itself  in  the  parents,  are  less  subject  to  the  disorder  than  those  which  are 
born  afterwards.  When  one  parent  only  is  insane,  there  is  less  tendency 
for  the  predisposition  to  be  transmitted  than  when  both  are  affected ;  but 
according  to  Esquirol,  this  predisposition  is  much  more  readily  transmitted 
through  the  female  than  through  the  male  parent.  Its  transmission  is  also 
more  strikingly  remarked  when  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  in  several 
generations  of  lineal  ancestors;  and,  like  other  hereditary  maladies,  it 
appears  to  be  subject  to  atavism — i.e.  it  may  disappear  in  one  generation 
and  reappear  in  the  next.  In  the  case  of  Arthur  O'Connor  (sujJra),  this  was 
put  forward  as  evidence  by  Tuke.  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  gi-andfather,  was 
undoubtedly  insane,  but  the  father  of  the  prisoner  was  not.  In  such  cases 
there  should  be  some  evidence  to  show  that  symptoms  of  insanity  existed 
m  the  persons  charged  with  crime.  Further,  the  children  of  drunken 
pa,rents,  of  those  who  have  been  married  late  in  life,  or  who  are  of  blood- 
relationship,  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  insanity  than  children  born 
under  other  circumstances.  When  insanity  is  transmitted  by  hereditary 
descent  it  appears  often  about  the  same  age,  under  the  same  form,  and  is 
induced  by  tlie  same  exdting  cause  in  the  offspring  as  iu  the  parent. 
(' Joui-.  of  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  264.)  r  • 
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The  following  i&  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  transmission  in 
a  family.  The  Avife  of  the  man  had  always  been  an  epileptic,  and  had  had 
eighteen  children,  of  whom,  at  the  time  to  which  he  refers,  six  were  living, 
all  more  or  less  affected  with  epilepsy  and  congenital  deficiency ;  six  had 
died  at  various  ages  of  convulsions,  and  six  were  prematurely  boi-n  dead 
during  her  own  attacks.  ('  Millar's  Hints  on  Insan.'  p.  57.)  As  a  rule, 
Millar  considers  that  the  father  transmits  to  the  son,  and  the  mother  to 
the  daughter.    (See  cases  by  Liman,  '  Vierteljahrsscbr.'  1865,  1,  p.  285.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  disposition  to  insanity  prevails  thi-ougli 
families  is  gTeat ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth,  unless 
the  information  can  be  obtained  from  some  friend  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  family.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  persons  in  every  station  of 
life  are  more  desirous  of  concealment ;  and  relatives  are  always  ready  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  family  taint.  They  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  some 
member  of  the  family  has  been  a  little  eccentric — nothing  more  than  that ; 
one  has  only  had  a  brain-fever ;  another  delirium  after  her  confinement, 
which  they  say  goes  for  nothing ;  or  perhaps  it  will  be  admitted  that 
some  child  has  had  congenital  deficiency.  (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  10.) 
Millar  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  has  good  reason  for 
believing  that  many  of  the  reputed  attacks  of  brain-fever  have  been  nothing- 
more  than  cases  of  acute  mania.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  strong- 
hereditary  taint,  however,  insanity  rarely  manifests  itself  except  when  the 
exciting  causes  lead  to  the  loss  of  natural  sleep. 

Causes  of  Insanity. — The  causes  of  insanity  may  be  either  moral  or 
physical.  .  A  full  account  of  them,  with  the  relative  numbers  attacked,  has 
been  published  by  Hawkes.  (See  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  p.  666.)  Among  the 
ordinary  causes  may  be  enumerated  severe  domestic  affliction,  loss  of  near 
relatives  or  finends,  great  pecuniary  losses,  disappointments,  long  watch- 
ing, anxieties  either  as  to  the  health  of  friends  or  success  in  business, 
severe  and  long-continued  mental  exertion,  excessive  study,  ambition, 
the  puerperal  state,  amenorrhoea,  masturbation,  dininken  habits,  over- 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  or  politics,  and  in  general  all  those 
disorders  which  cause  depression  of  health  and  spirits,  and  which  are 
accompanied  by  loss  of  sleep.  About  one-third  of  the  existence  of  man  is 
passed  in  sleep,  and  this  quiescence  or  repose  is  as  necessary  to  mental  as 
it  is  to  bodily  health.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  insanity  is  extreme 
wakefulness.    (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  9.) 

Blows  on  the  head,  accidental  falls,  and  strokes  of  lightning,  have  been 
said  to  operate  as  physical  causes  of  insanity.  It  is  very  probable,  in 
reference  to  these  mechanical  injuries,  that  but  for  an  hereditary  taint  m 
the  person  they  would  not  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  insanity. 

FEIGNED  INSANITY. 

Insanity  is  frequently  feigned  by  persons  accused  of  criminal  offences 
in  order  to  prevent  a  trial,  or  to  procure  an  acquittal  or  a  discharge.  In 
the  first  place,  when  feigning  is  suspected,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire 
whether  the  person  has  '  any  motive  for  pretending  to  be  insane.  In  refer- 
ence to  persons  charged  with  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
insanity  is  rarely  assumed  until  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the 
actual  detection  of  the  criminal.  No  one  feigns  insanity  merely  to  avoid 
suspicion.  In  general,  as  in  most  cases  of  imposture,  the  part  is  over-acted 
!^the  person  does  either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  he  betrays  himself 
by  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  language  which  are  never  ^^t  with  m 
cases  of  real  insanity.  There  is  commonly  some  probable  cause  to  which 
insanity  may  be  traced,  but  when  the  malady  is  feigned  there  is  no  evident 
cause    i^^his  case  the  appearance  of  the  assumed  insanity  is  always 
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sudden — in  the  real  malady,  tlie  pi-ogi-ess  of  an  attack  is  generally  gradual ; 
and  when  the  attack  is  really  sudden,  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  due  to 
some  gi-eat  moral  shock  or  other  very  obvious  cause.  We  should  observe 
whether  for  some  time  previously  there  has  been  any  marked  change  of 
character  in  the  person,  or  whether  his  conduct,  when  he  had  no  interest  to 
feign,  presented  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  insanity.  Some  difficulty 
may  arise  when  fits  of  eccentricity  or  strangeness  of  character  are  deposed 
to  by  witnesses ;  but  these  statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  the  previous  acts  of  the  person  may  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
those  performed  by  him  in  the  recently  assumed  condition.  A  difficulty  of 
this  kind  rarely  presents  itself,  since  in  an  imjaostor  no  act  indicative  of 
insanity  can  be  adduced  for  any  antecedent  period  of  his  life  :  it  is  only 
after  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  and  its  detection,  that  any  action  approach- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  insane  will  be  met  with.  In  real  insanity  the 
person  ■vvill  not  admit  that  he  is  insane  ;  in  the  feigned  state  all  his  attempts 
are  directed  to  make  people  believe  that  he  is  mad ;  and  an  impostor  may 
be  induced  to  perform  any  act,  if  it  be  casually  observed  to  another  in  his 
hearing  that  the  performance  of  such  an  act  will  furnish  strong  evidence 
of  his  insanity. 

A  judge  once  said: — 'It  may  be  safely  held  that  a  person  feigning 
insanity  will  rarely  if  ever  try  to  prove  himself  to  be  sane ;  for  he  runs  the 
great  risk  of  satisfying  others  that  he  is  sane,  a  conclusion  which  he  rarely 
desires  to  avoid.  But  there  is  no  better  proof,  in  general,  that  the  insanity 
(supposing  other  evidence  of  it  to  be  strong)  is  real,  than  keen  and  eager 
attempts  by  the  accused  to  prove  that  he  is  sane,  and  strong  and  indignant 
remonstrances  against  being  held  to  be  insane,  although  they  would  protect 
him  against  trial  and_  punishment.  A  trial  took  place  at  the  Chelmsford 
Lent  Ass.  1873,  in  which  a  clergyman  was  indicted  for  a  violent  and  un- 
Ijrovoked  assault  on  a  policeman.  When  a  suggestion  was  made  that  his 
conduct  was  that  of  an  insane  person,  he  protested  strongly  against  the 
jury  returning  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  He  would  not  allow  this  defence  to 
be  set  up  for  him.  His  conduct,  however,  in  Court,  left  no  doubt  that  he 
was  then  of  unsound  mind  as  well  as  when  he  committed  the  assault,  and 
the  jury,  in  spite  of  his  strong  protestations,  acquitted  him  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  The  L.  Ch.  Justice  stated  that  this  man  had  formerly  been 
confined  as  a  lunatic.  The  conduct  of  an  impostor  would  have  been  the 
reverse  of  this.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since 
a  doubt  existed  whether  the  person  was  feigning  insanity  or  not  Those 
who  were  about  him,  and  had  charge  of  him  in  gaol,  were  satisfied,  from 
his  clearness  and  apparent  coherence,  that  he  was  quite  sane,  and  that 
what  he  exhibited  was  merely  eccentricity  or  simulated  attempts  to  act  as 
a  madman.  Insane  he  certainly  was,  however,  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  he 
fought  the  point  of  his  sanity  most  bravely  in  Court,  and  made  very  clear 
and  quick  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the  medical  men,  who  had  no  doubt 
'TT'^Ii,  o^^e  physician  of  great  experience  with  insane 

persons  stated  that  he  thought  him  quite  iScapable  of  giving  information 

whTSvo?^'^'"''":'""^Y'"^§'  ^^i^  '  Then 

why  did  you  advise  me  to  apply  to  and  see  counsel  and  agents  ?  "  ' 

31ama  is  perhaps  more  frequently  assumed  than  any  other  form  because 
the  vulgar  notion  of  insnni'+ir  n'o  u  \        i         "^p   •  ,  ^"J-^>  "ecause 

vociferous  and  TpnT:.     f  i  ^    '      V*      ''^''^^  ^^"^^"^^  action  and 

vociterous  and  mcoherent  language:  but  mania  rarely  comes  on  suddenlv 
or  without  some  obvious  oryirp  A  -.^o-^io^^i  i.-  j.  •  ,  °  huuuemy, 
bv  dav  and  nip-hf  wS«       •      ^^^^aniacal  patient  is  also  equally  furious 

e4r  i^ns     Buifotrrn    """"  '^^r^^^  ^°  ^'^^^  after  his  violent 

^S^^VreJ^oni^^^^^  «^ould  be  paid  to 

as  the  imagination  is  vi^id;  1^:^  ^^X^tS^^  be  k^ 
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ixncler  control  and  be  steady,  the  eye  will  still  indicate  the  en-ing  thought 
— its  expression  cannot  be  easily  assumed.  There  is  about  the  eyes  in 
mania  a  restlessness  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention;  the  patient 
sleeps  but  little,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed — an  impostor  sleeps  on  as 
soundly  as  a  healthy  person.  The  violence  of  a  maniac  continues  whether 
he  is  alone  or  not,  while  the  impostor  acts  his  part  only  when  he  thinks  he 
is  observed :  hence  the  impostor  may  be  detected  by  watching  him  when 
he  is  not  aware  that  an  eye  is  directed  upon  him. 

In  investigating  a  case,  some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
assumed  insanity  commonly  appears  suddenly  and  without  probable  cause ; 
but  while  this  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  general  influence  in  forming  a 
medical  opinion,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  commission  of 
a  crime  has  sometimes  suddenly  led  to  an  attack  of  mania  in  a  previously 
sane  person.  Pagan  has  related  a  singular  instance  of  this  kind.  Two 
men  were  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  theft,  and  the  ofi&cers 
requested  a  poor  man,  who  was  a  shoemakei-,  to  assist  them  in  conveying 
the  prisoners.  This  man  took  a  gun  with  him  for  better  security.  During 
the  journey  one  of  the  prisoners  leaped  from  the  cart  and  ran  off.  The 
ofi&cers  called  to  theii'  assistant  to  fire,  and  he,  thinking  himself  warranted 
to  do  so  by  their  order,  fired,  and  wounded  the  prisoner  severely  in  the 
back  and  loins.  The  man  who  fired  the  gun  was  himself  immediately  com- 
mitted to  gaol  as  a  criminal,  and  this  event  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him  that  he  became  violently  maniacal,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
only  feigning  insanity.  When  scarcely  recovered  he  was  tried  for  the 
offence,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  ('  Med. 
Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  82.)  This  case  proves  that  a  person  may  really 
be  attacked  with  mania  under  circumstances  in  which  a  justifiable  suspicion 
would  be  likely  to  arise  that  he  was  feigning. 

The  feigning  of  monomania  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  :  it  would  be 
easily  susceptible  of  detection.  As  in  mania  the  part  would  be  overacted, 
and  an  impostor  would  thus  betray  himself.  Dementia  is  more  easily 
feigned  :  in  general  this  state  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  obviously  dependent 
on  organic  changes,  as  old  age,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia ;  or  it  is 
a  consequence  of  recurrent  mania  or  monomania.  As  this  form  of  insanity 
consists  in  an  entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  so  the  discovery  of  any 
connected  ideas,  reasoning  or  reflection,  either  by  language,  writing,  or 
o-estures,  would  at  once  show  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  real  dementia. 
Idiocy  and  Imbecility  could  hardly  be  feigned  successfully,  because  these 
are  states  of  congenital  deficiency,  i.e.  they  must  have  existed  from  birth. 
Hence  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  reference  to  the  antecedent  life  ot 
a  person,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  always  been  such  as  he  represents  him- 
self There  is  another  fact  worthy  of  notice.  An  impostor  cannot  long- 
maintain  his  part,  n  the  case  is  really  of  long  duration  without  material 
change  in  symptoms  and  conduct,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  one  of  real  than 
of  feigned  insanity.  The  difficult  cases  of  feigned  insanity  are  really 
limited  to  those  forms  of  the  malady  which  are  liab  e  to  attack  a  person 
suddenly.  But  for  a  sudden  attack  of  real  msanity  there  should  always  be 
some  obvious  cause,  and  the  non-existence  of  this,  with  the  presence  of  a 
strong  motive  for  deception,  will  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  malady  has 

^^^ThrMlowing  case  of  feigned  insanity  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in 
London.    A  mal-ied  womant  aged  fifty,  ^^^-g:^-!,  ^t'Son 

forged  cheque  :  she  had  craftily  procured  the  ^'f  ^^ur^  ^/^^^  P^^°^ 
under  a  false  pretence,  and  then  forged  his  name  to  the  cheque,  vvnen 
reauTred  to  plLd  she  made  no  answer,  and  appeared  unconscious  of  the 
question.    She  took  up  some  flowers  placed  in  the  dock,  and  crumbled 
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them  in  her  fingei's,  which  were  in  continual  motion.    She  stared  wildly 
at  times,  changing  her  position — turned  her  back  on  the  Court — muttered 
indistinct  exclamations,  and  made  a  humming  noise.    She  was  placed 
under  some  restiuint  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  jumping  out  of  the  dock. 
The  first  question  which  the  jury  were  directed  to  try,  was  whether  she 
was  'of  sound  mind  or  not,' — it  being  a  rule  of  law  that  no  insane  person 
can  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  criminal  charge.   Evidence  was  then  adduced 
to  prove  that  at  previous  periods  of  her  life  she  had  used  incoherent  lan- 
guage and  was  sti-ange  in  her  conduct.    It  was  also  shown  that  her  mother, 
aunt,  and  sister  had  been  insane.    Uwins  deposed  that  at  first  he  thought 
the  prisoner  was  feigning,  for  she  appeared  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  plea  of  insanity ;  but  when  he  heard  that  other  members  of  her 
family  had  had  the  disease,  he  was  induced  to  think  her  insane  and  there- 
fore not  accountable  for  her  actions.    Another  medical  witness,  who  had 
'  attended  her  family  professionally,  and  had  known  the  prisoner  long, 
thought  she  was  not  insane,  although  he  allowed  that  the  apprehension  of 
a  criminal  charge  might  bring  on  an  attack  of  insanity  in  a  mind  subject 
to  aberration.    Other  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  never  observed  any 
acts  of  insanity  about  her ;  and  it  was  further  proved  that  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  drawing-  and  procuring  money  on  bills. 
AVhen  arrested  she  tried  to  escape  from  the  oflficer,  and  to  conceal  the 
money  which  she  had  procured  by  means  of  the  forged  cheque.  The 
surgeon  of  the  gaol  thought  she  was  feigning ;  he  visited  her  daily,  and  he 
observed  that  her  manner  was  changed  so  soon  as  she  saw  him.  When 
asked  what  counsel  she  would  employ,  she  returned  a  rational  answer, 
saying  that  '  others  would  take  care  of  that :  '  when  charged  with  feigning 
she  made  no  observation.    She  put  on  a  wild  look  when  she  knew  that  she 
was  observed,  but  when  privately  watched  her  behaviour  was  like  that  of 
a  rational  person  :  she  generally  slept  soundly.    The  jury  found  that  she 
was  of  sound  mind  ;  she  was  then  called  on  to  plead  to  the  charge,  but  she 
refused — a  circumstance  rarely  observed  in  the  conduct  of  a  really  insane 
person.    She  was  tried,  and  found  guilty.    There  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  woman  was  an  impostor,  and  that  she  feigned  insanity, 
well  knowing  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  plea,  if  admitted.  Two 
circumstances  rather  tended  to  complicate  the  case:  1st,  the  proof  of 
hereditary  predisposition;  and  2nd,  her  assumed  silence,  whereby  she 
did  not  easily  betray  herself.    In  regard  to  hereditary  predisposition, 
although  valuable  as  collateral  evidence,  it  cannot  of  course  be  allowed  to 
outweigh  general  facts  indicative  of  perfect  sanity.    This  case  proves  the 
fallacy  which  is  liable  to  arise  from  the  unrestricted  admission  of  such 
evidence.    With  regard  to  the  taciturnity  or  '  silence,'  there  is  no  symptom 
more  easily  assumed.    A  person  has  only  to  keep  the  mouth  shut  and  not 
heed  the  questioner,  and  this  requires  but  little  art  or  exertion.    It  is  also 
easy  to  stare  wildly  and  put  on  an  aspect  of  unconsciousness.  Observation 
ot  the  countenance,  especially  of  the  eyes,  while  others  are  conversing  on 
matters  affecting  the  reputed  criminal,  will  show  whether  there  is  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  said  in  his  presence  or  not.  Stahmann 
nas  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  simulation  of  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
insane,  that  an  impostor  will  be  dirty  in  his  cell  or  bed,  hit  rarely  fn  his 

d'Hyg.'  im?,  rvrmT''^     P^'^^"'    "^^^^^y  (' 

himsei?Xr'wnnn''''?'>f  *°  ^^^^^^  ^^<^om.t  of 

has  shown  that  m  the  different  forms  of  real  insanity  the  writing  presents 
characterswhich  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.   ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  p.  379  ) 

VOT  n!  ''""P  '        *°      ^^^^^^^^"^  examimtion.  We^shoiikl 

2  k 
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xievev  pi-ejudge  the  case,  or  go  -witli  a  set  purpose  to  find  proofs  of  sanity  or 
insanity  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who  consult  us.  As  Wilson 
advises  in'reference  to  the  detection  of  malingerers,  we  should  receive  and 
weigh  every  statement  with  due  care  and  attention,  so  as  to  protect  the 
patient  against  unjust  suspicions,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  his  confidence. 
('  Lancet,'  1872, 1,  p.  93.)  Born  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  question 
of  simulation  was  raised,  but  he  affirmed,  after  a  minute  investigation  of 
all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  really  a  case  of  monomania.  (Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  2,  p.  308.) 

At  the  Lewes  Winter  Assizes,  Dec.  1856  (Beg.  v.  Ball),  the  prisoner,  a 
ticket-of-leave  convict,  was  convicted  of  housebreaking.  The  case  of  this  i' 
man  shows  how  easily  medical  practitioners  who  have  had  but  little  expe- 
rience of  insanity,  may  be  deceived  by  skilful  impostors.  After  the  prisoner 
had  been  committed  to  gaol  he  simulated  madness  so  successfully  that  he 
deceived  three  of  the  visiting  justices  and  two  medical  men;  and  a  certificate 
was  about  to  be  signed  for  the  removal  of  the  supposed  unfortunate  lunatic 
to  an  asylum,  when  the  deception  was  discovered  by  the  impostor  having 
made  a  confidant  of  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
robbery  at  Leicester  in  1851,  and  sentenced  to  transportation :  he  was  sent 
to  Millbank  Prison,  where  he  feigned  insanity  and  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  medical  oSicers  there  :  they  certified  that  he  was  a  lunatic,  and  he  was 
accordingly  removed  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  where  he  remained  two  years; 
be  subsequently  received  a  ticket-of-leave.  For  a  singular  case  in  which 
a  verdi(jt  was  returned  against  strong  medical  evidence  of  alleged  insanity, 
see  '  Lancet,'  Jan.  18,  1845,  p.  70.  See  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  49 ; 
'Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  277;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  pp.  366, 
377 ;  1847,  2,  p.  230 ;  and  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Jan.  and  Ap.  1864, 

pp.  50  and  225.  ^  ^ 

Among  modern  cases  in  which  that  form  of  insanity  known  as  dementia 
was  alleged  to  have  been  feigned  is  that  of  Lady  Mordatmt  {Mordaunt  v. 
Mordaiont,  Divorce  Court,  Feb.  1870).  In  consequence  of  a  confession 
made  by  this 'lady  soon  after  her  confinement  that  she  had  committed 
adultery  with  certain  persons,  her  husband  took  proceedings  against  her 
for  a  divorce.  At  the  date  at  which  she  w^as  served  with  notice  of  the 
■writ  April  30th,  1869,  it  was  alleged  that  she  w^as  insane,  and  that  from 
mental  incapacity  she  was  unfit  or  unable  to  instruct  an  attorney  for  her 
defence  On  the  part  of  the  husband,  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  really 
fit  and  competent,  and  that  the  state  of  insanity  was  assumed  m  order  to 
avoid  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial.    ('  The  Mordaunt  Divorce  Case, 

^^Lady^Ml^rdW  wasTonfined  on  Feb.  28th,  1869,  and  on  March  9th  she 
informed  her  husband  that  the  child  was  not  his.  He  treated  this  state- 
ment at  first  as  a  delusion,  but  from  some  circumstances  which  afterwards 
Tme  to  his  knowledge,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  nurse  who  remaaned 
wTh  her  a  month  stated  in  her  evidence  that  she  had  not  observed  the 
kast  appearance  of  insanity  aboait  her.  Orford,  who  attended  her  m  her 
conLemeTaud  until  March  18th  following,  deposed  that  there  were  no 
sZptoms  of  puerperal  mania  or  of  fever,  and  there  were  no  delusions. 
nrconSdered  her  to  be  shamming  on  March  8th  after  her  confinenaent, 
Tud  rre  or  less  from  that  time  until  May  13th.  The^only  s^npto^^^^ 
p?hibTted  were  silence  and  a  fixed  look.  This  witness  saw  her  at  Worthing 
ofjulv  loTh!  There  was  nothing  then  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  she  was 
V-  li  «pn^es  There  was  no  sign  of  madness  about  her  at  any  time. 
He  ;:fseenTer"recSy     Her  pre^.ent  state  is  that  of  a  mind  altoge^^her 

^."r'Z  could  not  ^f-d  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

p.  86.)    Jones  saw  her  on  the  lOth,  lltn,  ana  l^tn,  anu  up 
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and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  puerperal  mania,  or  any  sign  that  sTie  was 
suffering  from  insanity.  He  saw  her  twice  in  April  (on  the  26th) .  Her 
mind  was  sane,  and  she  answered  questions  rationally  and  seflectively. 
He  saw  her  on  May  12th,  and  he  believed  her  then  to  be  generally  sane. 
He  again  saw  her  on  July  10th.  He  could  with  difficulty  get  any  answers 
to  his  questions,  but  when  he  did,  they  were  rational.  He  saw  her  a  few 
days  ago.  He  could  get  no  answer  to  a  question.  She  threw  herself  on 
the  heai'thrug.  He  then  thought  that  her  mind  was  impaired.  Tyler 
Smith,  who  was  called  as  an  expert,  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  puerperal 
mania  following  the  confinement,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  insanity  at 
the  time  spoken  of  by  the  two  preceding  witnesses.  He  saw  Lady  Mordaunt 
twice  in  Dec.  1869,  and  he  saw  no  symptom  in  her  which  might  not  easily 
have  been  feigned  ;  but  he  would  not  go  further  than  that.  Assuming 
that  she  was  not  feigning-,  the  appearances  might  be  those  of  dementia. 

The  evidence  for  the  petitioner  thus  tended  to  show  that  from  the  date 
of  the  confinement  tintil  Dec.  1869  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  Lady 
Mordaunt  was  insane  or  incapable  of  exercising  her  mind.  On  the  other 
side,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  Lady  Mordaunt  was  incompetent. 
Three  women,  who  had  acted  as  attendants  from  May  17th  to  Aug.  31st 
and  subsequent  dates,  deposed  to  certain  filthy  habits  inconsistent  with 
■sanity.  She  destroyed  her  clothes,  and  there  was  a  want  of  personal 
cleanliness. 

Priestley  saAv  her  on  May  6th  with  Alderson  and  Tuke.  She  was 
iaciturn._  She  made  no  reply  to  questions.  On  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
May,  Priestley  again  saw  her  twice  with  Gull.  They  agreed  she  was  of 
unsound  mind,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  her  own  affairs.  Her 
memory  was  almost  annihilated.  She  could  be  made  to  understand  only 
the  simplest  things.  Priestley  certified  that  she  was  '  suffering  from  puer- 
peral insanity  accompanied  by  delusions,'  one  of  them  being  that  she  was 
still  mistress  of  her  own  house,  when  her  husband.  Sir  Charles,  had 
permanently  left  her.  ('Rep.'  p.  14.)  Tuke  saw  her  with  the  former 
witness  on  May  6th.  He  thought  her  suffering  from  puerperal  insanity 
tending  to  dementia.  Neither  of  these  witnesses  had  seen  her  since  that 
<la,te.  Alderson  saw  her  on  May  6th.  His  conclusion  was  that  she  was 
then  of  unsound  mmd.  He  again  saw  her  at  Worthing  with  Gull  on 
July  3rd  She  had  a  vacant  look,  a  fixed  attitude,  and  scarcely  <rave 
a  rational  answer  to  any  question.  Simpson  saw  her  on  April  14th  1869 
and  m  Feb  18/0.  He  found  her  fearfully  insane,  a  mere  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  mmd  but  m  good  bodily  health.  In  his  opinion  she  was  utterly 
insane  and  the  insanity  had  commenced  before  her  confinement.  In  his 
view  It  was  a  case  of  puerperal  insanity,  in  which  state  self -accusations 
ot  impropiiety  were  common.  Gull  saw  her  first  in  May,  1869,  and  several 
times  subsequently.  She  had  no  '  mental  comprehension,  and  rarely  uttered 
two  consecutive  sentences.'    He  saw  her  last  in  Jan.  1870.    '  She  was  in- 

S'wUv""s  4  form 

eLeDtion^of  ^^"!'  were  shown  to  this  witness  which,  with  the 

oarSvfiif^  most  recent,  were,  he  said,  reasonably  drawn  and 

arrS  an^ffi^-  ^ed  the  question  of  simulation,  but  could  not 

amve  at  an  affirmative  conclusion.    The  strongest  evidence  ao-ainst  sinm 
t^ScTld^as^^  Br°"'      uniformity  of  her  conditioned  K^clp^S  y 

at  the  leanest  ^f  Si^^M  ^^^^  10th  at  Worthings 

^ml  t/^     TT         ^  ?^ordannt's  solicitor,  and  in  company  with  Orfor^^ 

letal'aXer'''sr;tH  o^'f  *°  give'insLTctn^fo'a 

^min^S 

state  of  dementia.    Reynolds  put  questions,  but  had  to  repeat  them  se^^ral 
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times  before  obtaining  answers.  He  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 
He  bad  seen  ber  since  several  times  under  an  order  of  tbe  Court.  He 
tbougbt  tbere  was  eitber  extreme  disease  or  extreme  sbamming,  and  after 
all  be  bad  seen  be  tbougbt  tbe  former.  He  tried  to  detect  simulation, 
but  never  saw  any  breacb  in  ber  demeanour.  In  answer  to  tbe  Court  he 
said,  '  It  is  an  unusual  case,  and  tbere  are  some  points  of  contradiction  in 
it,  sucb  as  tbe  amount  of  intelligence  sbown  up  to  a  certain  point  coupled 
witb  tbe  uncleanliness  wbicb  is  generally  confined  to  extreme  cases  of 
dementia.  Sbe  can  play  an  air  and  sometimes  answer  sensibly  on  common 
tbings,  and  can  write  letters.  It  was  tbis  inconsistency  wbicb  for  some 
time  made  bim  doubtful.'    ('  Rep.'  p.  18.) 

Wood,  wbo  was  appointed  by  tbe  Court,  saw  ber  on  Sept.  18tb,  and 
considered  tbat  sbe  was  tben  '  suffering  from  an  arrest  of  mental  power, 
not  strictly  imbecility  or  dementia.  It  is  impossible  tbat  any  buman 
being  sbould  bave  carried  out  sucb  a  system  of  deception  sucb  as  tbat 
suggested  by  tbe  petitioner.  Lady  Mordaunt's  conduct  was  invariably 
consistent,  wbereas  tbe  most  practised  artist  would  bave  been  betrayed  into 
tripping.  Simulation  would  bave  been  betrayed  by  inconsistencies. 
Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  at  confinement,  or  during 
lactation.  In  tbe  majority  of  cases  it  is  more  or  less  progressive.  It  is 
possible  tbat  Lady  Mordaunt,  tbougb  suffering  from  mania,  was  sane  at  tbe 
time  of  and  after  ber  confinement.' 

Tbe  verdict  of  tbe  jury  was  to  tbe  effect  tbat  on  April  30tb,  tbe  re- 
spondent was  totally  unfit  to  instruct  ber  attorney,  and  bad  been  unfit  ever 
since. 

In  reference  to  tbis  remarkable  case,  it  will  be  perceived  tbat  tbe  medical, 
witnesses  on  botb  sides  agreed  tbat  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  trial  and  for  some 
time  previously  Lady  Mordaunt  was  of  unsound  mind,  but  ber  mental 
condition  from  tbe  date  of  ber  confinement  to  April  30tb  was  left  untouched 
by  tbe  verdict,  and  can  now  be  only  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  medical 
evidence.  Tbe  witnesses,  acting  as  attendants,  wbo  gave  evidence  of  her 
filthy  habits  and  ber  unreasonable  conduct,  came  after  this  date,  and  there- 
fore could  throw  no  light  upon  ber  mental  condition.  Until  after  this  date, 
no  reasonable  motive  could  be  suggested  for  her  feigning  insanity.  _  There 
was  tben  a  strong  motive  for  preventing  a  public  exposure  by  trial.  It 
was  in  tbe  three  weeks  following  this  date,  during  which  she  had  to  answer 
tbe  citation  served  upon  her,  tbat  sbe  was  seen  and  examined  by  the  greater 

number  of  scientific  experts.  -i-.-      •  4.1, 

Tbe  medical  opinions  given  by  them  regarding  her  condition  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  are  conflicting.    At  this  time  Orford, 
ber  usual  medical  attendant,  observed  nothing  the  matter  with  her  mind,, 
and  bebeved  tbat  sbe  was  sbamming.    Jones,  another  ,f f^^^*^^^^^^ 
agreed  in  tbis  view,  and  said  tbat  her  state  was  inconsistent  with  any  kind 
of  ranirbe  ever  saw.    Tyler  Smith,  as  an  expert,  confirmed  these  gentle- 
Irrttir  op  ni";  tblt  tbe  symptoms  were  not  those  of  puerperal 
SsanHv     Priestley,  who  first  saw  her  nine  weeks  after  her  confinement, 
Z:^\ZZ::lien  suffering  from  puerperal  ^-^-^^f'^^^"^^^^^^ 
Tuke,-from  puerperal  insanity  tendmg  to  dementia  to^^^^ 
Simpson  saw  her  six  weeks  after  ber  confinement^  and  consideied  her  to 
be  'utterly  insane.'    Gull  tbougbt  that  ber  symptoms  might  ^"se  from 
any  form  of  insanity.    Buii^ows  (in  July)  thought  she  was  m  a  s^te  of 
dementS.     Reynold^s  said  it  was  a  case  of  exti^me  _  disease  or  extmne 
stoing.     He  could  not  detect  simulation.     Harris  ^^^^^^ 
22nd,  and  attributed  ber  condition  to  puerperal  «      j^^^]^^^  , ^.^S 
25tb)  thought  her  case  was  one  fj^lX^Zl'h^   sSd  that  she 
or  memory,  and  was  unable  to  converse.     vvoou       i  ^ 
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was  suffering  from  an  arrest  of  mental  power,  not  strictly  imbecility  or 
■dementia. 

The  judge,  in  his  addi-ess  to  the  jury,  put  aside  all  these  conflicting 
medical  opinions.  '  He  did  not  know  a  more  difficult  definition  to  express 
in  words  than  that  of  insanity.'  ,  .  .  There  was,  he  thought,  as  much 
vaiiety  in  mental  as  in  physical  disorder.  Instead  of  asking  them  to  say 
whether  the  lady  was  mad  or  insane,  he  would  wish  them  to  consider 
whether  she  was  or  was  not  in  such  a  state  of  'mental  disorder,'  as  to 
prevent  her  giving  instructions.    They  found  in  the  affirmative. 

The  subject  of  the  simulation  of  insanity  has  been  treated  by  Laurent 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  460).  He  places  great  stress  on  a  close  attention 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  insane,  which  cannot  be  simulated,  and  in  the 
absence  of  sleep,  generally  so  characteristic  of  insanity,  and  not  observed 
in  the  impostor.  He  advises  the  complete  isolation  of  the  person,  with 
daily  watching,  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  method  which  seldom  fails  to  detect 
the  imposition,  while  it  cannot  injure  the  really  insane.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  he  points  out,  namely,  the  influence  of  feigning  insanity  on 
the  feigner.  He  is  of  opinion  that  persons  who  have  for  some  days  or 
Aveeks  pretended  that  they  were  insane  have  become  in  the  end  really 
insane.  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  the  cases  of  two  sailors  who  had 
feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape  imprisonment  in  the  hulks.  The  im- 
posture was  at  first  crowned  with  success,  but  in  the  end  it  had  an 
unfortunate  result,  for  they  became  really  mad.    (Op,  cit.  p.  462.) 

The  impostor  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  that  he  does  not  fail  on  any 
one  point.  This  creates  a  great  strain  on  the  mind,  and  with  the  anxiety 
attendant  on  the  maintenance  of  such  an  imposition  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  he  may  suffer  fi-om  cerebral  exhaustion  with  its  worst 
consequences. 

Statistics^  of  insanity. — The  tables  of  Esqixirol  show  that  the  age  at 
which  insanity  most  commonly  attacks  persons  is  thirty  ;  it  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  below  the  age  of  twenty,  or  above  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

According  to  a  report  pn.blished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for 
1882,  there  were  on  Jan.  1st  of  that  year  in  England  and  Wales,  74,842 
registered  lunatics— namely,  33,743  males  and  41,095  females.  Of  these, 
ao  -y^Q  ^^^^^^^^  ^  pauper  class ;  and  of  the  whole  of  the  number, 
68,278  were  confined  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  workhouses ;  and  6564 
resided  with  relatives  and  others.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
lunatics  (230  m  number)  so  found  by  inquisition,  and  residing  in 
private  houses  under  the  personal  supervision  of  their  committees ;  nor 
140  male  prisoners  who  became  insane  whilst  undergoing  sentences  of 
penal  servitude. 


CHAPTER  94. 


MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSANE— IMPOSITION  OP  RESTRAINT 
—ILLEGAL  IMPOSITION  OP  RESTRAINT— VIOLENCE  OP  TEMPER— CERTIFICATES 
OF  INSANITY— RULES  FOR  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  LUNATICS. 

Among  the  questions  which  may  come  before  a  medical  jurist  in  relation  to 

S  sov  ih'l  '^^^^^^^  ^  """^J^l  following  :-A  practitioner  may  be  required 
to  say  whether  a  person  affected  with  the  malady  should  or  should  not  be 
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confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whether  he  should  he  deprived  of  his  civil 
rights  by  interdiction,  or  whether  he  he  so  completely  cured  of  his  malady 
as  to  justify  his  liberation  from  confinement.  Then  again  medical  evidence 
may  go  far  to  determine  whether  a  will  or  deed  executed  by  an  alleged 
lunatic  should  be  set  aside ;  whether  a  marriage- contract  or  debt  should  bo 
annulled ;  and  lastly,  whether  a  criminal  act  was  committed  by  a  person 
while  labouring  under  insanity — a  question  involving  either  the  life,  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  a  person  accused 
of  crime. 

Imposition  of  restraint. — By  restraint  in  a  legal  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  placing  of  attendants  to  watch  or  control  the  actions  of  an  alleged 
lunatic,  or  his  forcible  removal  from  friends  or  relatives  with  or  without 
the  confinement  of  his  person  by  physical  force.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances which  will  justify  a  practitioner  in  applying  restraint  to  the  insane  ? 
The  law  has  given  great  power  in  this  respect  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  but,  owing  to  certain  abuses,  the  power  has  been  of  late  years 
much  restricted  by  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  Most  medico-legal 
writers  agree  that  we  are  not  justified  in  ordering  restraint  except  when, 
from  symptoms  witnessed  by  ourselves,  we]  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
tlie  lunatic  %vill  injure  himself  or  others  in  person  or  proper ty.  It  is  not  then 
sufficient  to  seek  merely  for  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  delusion,  but 
to  determine  how  far  that  delusion,  if  present,  affects  conduct.  Unless  the 
delusion  be  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  patient's  own  interests 
or  those  of  others  may  be  damaged  by  his  insane  conduct,  careful  super- 
intendence will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  closest  restraint.  (For  some 
remarks  on  this  subject,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  1061.)  The  act  of 
resorting  to  severe  restraint  on  all  occasions  has  been  justified  on  the 
principle  that  it  may  tend  to  the  cure  of  a  patient  by  removing  his  delnsion. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  subject  has  reference  to  medical  practice  and  not 
to  legal  medicine.  It  may  be  urged  with  more  plausibility,  that  by  with- 
holding restraint  in  incipient  cases,  mischief  may  be  done  by  the  lunatic  to 
himself  or  others,  and  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  interfere ;  but  even 
here  proper  superintendence  will  render  close  confinement  unnecessary. 

The  legal  rule  for  the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  a  person 
which  restraint  always  imphes  has  been  thus  stated  by  Stephen,  J . : — 
'  There  is  a  normal  state  in  Avhich  all  human  creatures  act  on  the  same 
principles,  and  the  general  meaning  of  sanity  is,  that  the  person  conducts 
himself  in  this  normal  manner ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  is  surrounded;  that  he  has  objects  in  view  in  his 
actions,  and  that  he  regulates  his  conduct  with  reference  to  them,  and  ta 
the  general  considerations  which  affect  matters  of  that  class.'  ('  General 
View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  pp.  87  et  seq.) 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that, 
before  he  employs  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  law  to  confine 
a  person  who  is  said  to  be  mad,  he  should  have  well  in  his  mind  what 
lawyers  imply  by  the  term  '  madness '  in  a  practical  sense.  As  defined 
by  Stephen,  J.,  it  means  conduct  of  a  certain  character— not,  as  is  usually 
interpreted  by  medical  men,  a  certain  disease  of  the  brain  the  existence  of 
which  is  speculative,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  which,  if  present,  is  to 
produce  such  conduct.  In  examining  an  alleged  lunatic,  with  a  view  ot 
determining  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  placed  in  confinement,  his 
conduct  must  therefore  be  compared  with  that  of  other  men  in  a  normal 
state  •  and  here,  in  order  to  constitute  sane  behaviour,  we  must  look  tor 
a  generic  and  not  for  a  specific  resemblance.  Any  degree  of  ignorance, 
vice  or  folly  is  perfectly  consistent  with  sane  conduct  m  a  legal  sense. 
The'power  of  restraint  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  such  cases  as  these ; 
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they  ai"o  propei-ly  under  certain  circumstances  amenable  to  the  criminal  law. 
An  io-norant,  vicious,  or  foolish  man  may  do  a  great  amount  of  mischief, 
but  he  has  a'  liberty  of  choice  and  freedom  of  action ;  and  if  from  folly  or 
depravity  he  selects  a  bad  course,  he  is  not  therefore  insane,  but  is  as  much 
responsible  for  his  actions  as  a  sane  man  who  prefers  a  good  course,  vSuch 
a  ilian  should  not  be  treated  as  a  lunatic  or  confined  in  an  asylum  under- 
a  medical  certificate.  It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  define  the  line  which 
separates  acts  of  depravity  from  those  of  insanity  ;  but  medical  men  have 
not  been  in  many  cases  sufficiently  cautious  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
distinction.  Lawyers  look  closely  to  conduct  as  a  ground  of  interference 
with  personal  liberty:  the  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  be  inconsistent 
Avith  the  usual  behaviour  of  a  normally  sane  person  placed  nnder  similar 
circumstances. 

In  examining  a  person  proposed  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  confound  acts  depending  on  violence  of  temper  with  those 
which  proceed  from  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  man  may  have  always  had 
a  violent  temper,  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  aggravation,  e.g.  from 
disease,  as  gout,  &c. ;  but  this  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  mental 
disease.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  acts  of  a  person  be  due  to 
violent  temper  or  insanity,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  what  may  have 
been,  his  natural  habits.  The  great  feature  of  insanity  is  change  of 
character — a  man  who  is  really  insane  is  different  from  what  he  has 
previously  been;  but  it  may  be  proved  of  a  violent-tempered  man  that 
he  has  always  been  the  same.  The  greatest  abuses  of  the  restraint- 
system  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  respect  to  monomania,  where 
persons  have  been  forcibly  imprisoned  and  confined  in  their  persons, 
because  they  entertained  some  absiu-d  delusions,  over  which,  however,  they 
had  so  great  a  power  of  control  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  even 
for  a  shrewd  and  experienced  examiner  to  detect  them.  When  at  last 
the  existence  of  a  delusion  has  been  made  apparent,  the  result  has  been 
looked  upon  as  furnishing  matter  for  triumph  and  exultation  ;  but,  as 
ConoUy  justly  remarks,  one  point  in  these  cases  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  namely, — What  possible  injury  could  have  resulted 
to  the  patient  or  his  friends  from  the  existence  of  a  delusion  over  which  he 
had  such  complete  control  and  mastery  as  to  render  it  a  most  laborious 
task  to  obtain  any  evidence  whatever  of  its  existence  ?  ('  Indications  of 
Insanity.')  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  where  delusion  does  exist, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mind  must  be  more  or  less  disordered 
in  all  its  faculties  ;  but  such  patients,  unless  they  manifest  violence,  require 
only  close  watching,  not  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  an  asylum.  The 
greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  all  those  cases  where  there  is  the 
least  power  of  self-control. 

The  forcible  removal  of  a  person  from  his  home  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  immediate 
interference  necessary  on  the  ground  of  admitted  or  proved  insanity,  is 
unjustifiable  m  law,  and  may  involve  those  concerned  in  the  removal,  in  a 
serious  responsibility.  The  case  of  Nottidge  v.  Bipley  (1849)  is  in  this 
respect  of  some  interest.  A  young  lady  of  fortune  was  clandestinely  and 
violently  removed  from  a  place  to  which  she  had  voluntarily  refilled  ;  she 
was  examined  by  two  medical  witnesses  nominated  by  those  who  had  thus 
forcibly  removed  her  and  then  closely  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
seventeen  months  She  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  in  any  way  with 
those  members  of  her  family  who  alleged  that  she  was  not  insane,  and  who. 
through  these  tortuous  proceedings  were  for  some  time  unable  to  discover 

/i!  !!,•  o^/^«"'.^«\at|ve,  so  as  to  have  the  case  publicly  investigated. 
At  the  tnal  for  this  abduction,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the 
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persons  who  were  charged  with  the  offence.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p  974  ) 
Ihe  allegation  of  insanity  was  denied,  although  it  was  proved  that  the 
plamtift  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  object  was  obviouslv  to 
possess  themselves  of  her  property,  and  that,  like  her  sisters,  she  had 
adopted  some  religious  notions.  If,  however,  such  violent  measures  are 
sanctioned  before  any  preliminary  inquiry,  medical  or  otherwise,  is  instituted 
into  tJie  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  non-medical 
persons  or  interested  relatives,  no  person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  could 
teel  sure  of  his  liberty.  This  case  called  forth  at  the  time  some  criticisms 
which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse.  (See  '  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1849, 
p.  564 ;  and  1850,  p.  14.)  . 

In  Hill  V.  Philp  (Exch.  Feb.  1852),  an  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  damages  for  alleged  neglect  and  unskilful  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  while  under  his  care  as  a  lunatic  patient.  The  plaintiff 
was  examined,  and  he  wished  to  impress  the  Court  that  he  was  then 
perfectly  sane.  His  cross-examination,  however,  elicited  the  belief  that 
'he  was  descended  from  Leofric,  the  wise  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Edward  the  Confessor.'  It  was  also  proved  that  while  in 
a  tavern  he  had  called  for  water  from  Jerusalem  and  the  Eiver  Jordan.  In 
short,  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  insane  delusions,  and  the  jury  properly 
I'eturned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  case,  however,  conveys  an 
important  caution  that  medical  men  should  be  careful  in  the  imposition  of 
restraint,  as  fi-om  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  unnecessary  violence  had 
been  used  on  this  occasion.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders 
this  case  of  interest  to  medical  practitioners :  it  involved  the  question 
vphether  in  the  treatment  of  a  lunatic,  a  medical  man  can  justify  the  imposi- 
tion of  restraint  by  the  allegation  that  he  acted  under  the  directions  or  upon 
the  request  of  the  wife  or  other  relative  at  whose  instigation  the  lunatic  may 
have  been  confined.  In  Hill  v.  Philp  the  judges  decided  that  a  medical " 
man  under  such  circumstances  may  act  upon  the  directions  of  a  wife,  but 
that  the  directions  must  be  considered  as  only  guiding  his  judgment,  and 
not  as  absolutely  dictating  to  him  and  justifying  his  proceedings ;  that  he 
is  still  bound  to  exercise  his  own  professional  knowledge  and  discretion  so 
far  as  to  refi-ain  from  doing  anything  or  adopting  any  course  which  might 
be  injurious  to  the  patient.  A  medical  man  is,  therefore,  ultimately 
responsible  for  his  treatment  of  a  lunatic :  no  person  can  give  him  authority 
to  do  that  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  general  practice  or  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  (For  a  report  of  this  case,  and  some  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  decision,  see  '  Legal  Exam.'  May  29th,  1852,  pp.  307,  318.) 

In  Scott  V.  Wahem  (Gruildford  Sum.  Ass.  1862),  the  defendant,  a  medical 
practitioner,  was  sued  for  damages  in  placing  under  restraint,  and  without 
necessity  or  authority,  a  man  labouring-  under  delirium  tremens.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  and  on  the  day  in 
question  the  defendant  was  called  in  to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  an 
excited  state  with  loaded  pistols  in  his  hands,  threatening  to  shoot  his 
wife, — and  two  men  were  holding  him.  He  was  then  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  defendant  placed  a  man  in  the 
house  to  watch  him  dui-ing  the  night.  The  usual  medical  attendant  of  the 
family  saw  the  plaintiff  on  the  following  day,  and  then  he  found  him  quite 
sane  and  sensible,  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  by  order  of  the  defendant.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  seen  the 
plaintiff  for  several  months,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  speak_  to  his 
condition  on  the  previous  night  when  he  was  placed  under  restraint.  It 
was  denied  that  any  authority  for  interference  had  been  given  to  defendant 
by  the  wife,  although  the  evidence  that  she  had  authorized  the  proceeding.s 
was  very  strong.   The  plaintiff,  who  recovered  next  day,  brought  an  action 
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for  damages.  Tlie  charge  of  Bramwell,  B.,  in  reference  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  defendant,  was  to  this  effect -.^As  to  the  law,  if  the  defendant  had 
made  out  that  the  plaintiff  was,  at  the  time  of  the  original  restraint  a 
danqerous  hmatic,  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  likely  he  mtght  do  mischief  to 
■any  one,  he  would  be  justified  in  putting  a  restraint  upon  him,  not  merely 
at  the  moment  of  the  original  danger,  but  until  there  was  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  the  danger  was  over ;  and  this  would  sustain  one  of  the 
pleas  Or  ao-ain,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  wife  of  the  plamtiJi 
had  called  in°the  defendant  to  cure  her  husband  under  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  that  he  came  in  to  cure  him,  and  left  him  when  he  believed 
he  had  recovered,  then  the  defendant  would  be  justified  m  what  he  had 
•done,  supposing  that  in  either  case  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  not 
necessary  or  reasonably  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Again,  if  the 
defendant  had  been  called  in  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  to  cure  him  under  a  fit  of  delirium,  tremens,  and  when  the  plamtia: 
recovered,  he  himself  approved  what  had  been  done,  that  would  likewise 
afford  a  defence,  supposing  that  nothing  more  than  proper  treatment  had 
been  adopted.  A  verdict  with  a  farthing  damages  was  returned,  but  the 
medical  man  was  necessarily  put  to  great  expense  in  defending  the  action. 
He  had  acted  lond  fide,  as  medical  men  ought  to  do  on  these  occasions, 
under  the  belief  that  there  was  some  imminent  danger;  but  the  judge 
observed,  if  he  had  done  wrong  in  imposing  restraint,  he  would  not  be 
justified  on  account  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief.  Had  he  declined  to 
interfere,  and  the  husband  had  shot  the  wife  with  one  of  the  loaded  pistols, 
he  would  have  been  severely  censured  for  not  having  acted  as  he  did.  On 
■one  point  this  case  suggests  a  caution  to  practitioners.  The  wife  denied 
that  she  had  given  any  authority  for  interference,  and  thus  her  evidence 
conflicted  with  that  of  the  surgeon.  Fortunately  the  facts  were  adverse  to 
her  statement ;  but  in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  medical  man  to  have  a  written  authority  for  such  proceedings,  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  does  not  exceed  what  is  necessaiy,  proper,  or  usual  for  the 
treatment  of  the  person  ;  and  on  this  he  must  always  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  irrespective  of  the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  others. 

Medical  men,  acting  conscientiously  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  cannot 
hope  to  escape  harassing  and  vexatious  actions  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  The  peculiarity  of  this  disorder  is 
that  with  the  cause,  it  may  soon  disappear,  and  thus  medical  evidence  may 
be  easily  procured  to  show  that  a  person,  at  a  short  period  before  or  after 
the  imposition  of  restraint,  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  and  not  in  a  condition 
to  justify  any  restraint  of  personal  liberty.  The  case  of  Symm  v.  Fraser 
and  Andreivs  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1863)  pre-eminently  shows  that  no  care  or 
precaution  in  the  performance  of  these  responsible  duties  will  always 
suffice  to  prevent  a  medical  man  from  suffering  a  large  pecuniary  loss  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  professional  character  and  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  insane.  The  plaintiff  was  a  woman  who  gave  way  to  habits  of  drinking; 
slie  had  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  two  years  previously  to  the  trial. 
The  defendants  were  called  in,  and  attended  her  professionally.  At  her 
own  request  a  nurse  and  a  male  attendant  were  provided  for  her  by  a 
friend,  and  they  stated  that  they  merely  followed  out  the  directions  of  the 
defendants  regarding  the  plaintiff.  She  recovered,  and  after  the  interval 
of  a  year  brought  an  action  against  the  two  physicians,  not  for  negHgence 
or  igTiorance,  or  want  of  due  care  and  skill  in  treatment,  but  for  assaulting 
and  ill-using  her,  and  putting  her  under  personal  restraint.  It  was  aflEirmed 
that  they  were  wrong-doers  ab  initio,  and  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
grounds  to  justify  their  proceedings.  The  trial  ended  in  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants.    The  evidence  is  instructive  as  showing  upon  how  slender 
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a  foundation  an  action  of  this  kind  mnv  rp«f     T]-,o,.„  j  , 

nedical  man  who  saw  her  described  her  symptoms  to  be  those  of 

heat  o?  ,t':r~r'''^''"^^!'  and  eLitementr loss  of^'sle  p 

en*or    and  wTld  '  T'^""^  ^^^ftoeation,  aversion  to  lie  down,  a  look  S 
ten 01,  and  wild  suftused  eyes;  tremor  in  the  limbs  and  even  in  tho 

a  thick  voice  and  'rambling  way  of  speaking;'  attempts  to  ran  out  of 
^n^^Tt  ^""^n^  *°  °*        window,  constant  raving  for  d^ik 

deWns  "        ""^'^'^"^^^    '  ^  te-denc/to  delirious 

thi/1^!^  «^^«,.*«^°^PO^f  y  5^sti-aint  was  required,  it  would  have  been  in 
-fi  /  °*        ^^""^  '^^^"-^  defendants  were  legally 

.p!n  1  r  T^'lu'"^  !°  u^''"  ^"^"'^^^^  ^'^^^^^  whether  they  were 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  two  hired  attendants.  It  was  proved  that 
their  presence  had  not  been  originally  authorized  by  them,  but  it  was 
suggested  that  there  had  been  subsequent  authorization  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Cockbm-n,  C.J.,  here  drew  a  distinction  between  the  assumption 
ot  authority  and  the  giving  of  instruction  or  advice  as  to  what  should  be 
done  :  he  also  intimated  that  although  nurses  and  attendants  mio-ht  not  be 
originally  appointed  by  medical  men,  yet  if  authority  and  command  were 
assumed  over  them  m  reference  to  the  management  of  patients,  the  medical 
men  would  be  responsible  for  the  personal  restraint  under  which  the 
patients  were  thereby  placed.  There  had  been,  no  doubt,  some  restraint 
on  personal  liberty  m  this  case,  but,— Was  it  or  was  it  not  necessary  ?  The 
]ury  by  their  verdict  justified  the  conduct  of  the  physicians,  and  found  that 
no  more  restraint  had  been  applied  by  them  than  was  actually  necessaiy 
and  reasonably  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  case  of  Hall  v.  Semple  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1862)  presents  on  the  other 
hand  an  illustration  of  the  heavy  responsibility  incurred  when  proper 
precautions  have  not  been  taken  before  placing  a  person  under  restraint. 
This  was  an  action  against  a  medical  practitioner  for  illegally  causing  the 
plaintiff  to  be  seized  and  confined  in  a  lunatic  asjlum.  The  question, 
however,  mainly  turned  upon  whether  due  care  had  or  had  not  been 
taken  in  signing  the  medical  certificate  by  which  plaintiff  was  forcibly 
carried  off  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  (See  page  507,  jpost.)  The  evidence 
given  by  himself,  his  daughter,  and  neighbours  establislied  his  sanity. 
The  medical  man  at  the  asylum  could  find  no  indications  of  insanity 
about  him  on  his  admission,  and  the  two  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  who 
examined  him  a  few  days  after  his  admission,  ordered  his  immediate 
discharge.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  led  a  very  unhappy  life  with  his 
■wife — that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion,  and  was  of  a  some- 
what jealous  disposition.  After  a  lengthened  trial  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  150Z.  damages.  The  evidence  for  the  defence 
failed  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  labouring  under  any  insane  delusions 
in  a  legal  or  medical  sense.  The  facts  of  this  case  show  that  any  pas- 
sionate ill-tempered  man  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  might,  by 
the  certificates  of  the  wife  and  two  medical  men,  be  illegally  seized  and 
confined  as  a  lunatic.  The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  as  gi^^en  by  his 
daughter,  proved  that  there  was  great  provocation  on  both  sides,  but 
no  insanity.  The  regular  medical  attendant  of  the  plaintiff  deposed  that  ho 
had  known  him  all  his  life,  that  he  was  quite  sane,  that  he  himself  had 
been  repeatedly  asked  by  the  wife  to  certify  that  her  husband  was  insane, 
but  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  plaintiff's  conduct  to  justify  him  in 
giving  a  certificate  of  insanity.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  case  in  which 
too  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  statements  of  a  Avoraan,  who  had 
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un  interest  in,  and  strong  motives  for  the  removal  oi  hev  husband  fiom 
the  house.  Had  a  reference  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  his  usual 
medical  attendant,  these  proceedings  would  not  have  taken  place. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  lunatics  and  the  prevention  ot 
undue  violence  or  frequency  in  the  application  of  restraint,  the  law  compels 
the  keeners  of  asylums  to  enter  m  a  book  a  report  of  each  case  or  of  each 
occasion  on  which  any  mechanical  restraint  is  resorted  to.  An  omission 
to  make  this  entry  is  a  misdemeanour :  and  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes, 
1851  two  medical  men  were  convicted  and  fined  for  placing  patients  under 
restrLint  without  having  made  the  proper  entries  required  by  law  (Beg. 
V.  Maddoclc:  see  also  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  P- ^  T'i  a  paper  o^^^  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Restraint,'  in  the  '  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1849,  p.  240.) 

CEETIFICATES  OF  INSANITY. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  state  the  circumstances  which  require  the 
attention  of  a  practitioner  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of 
insanity,  whereby  a  person  may  be  placed  in  confinement  m  an  asylum. 
The  Acts  which  specially  refer  to  this  subject  are  the  16th  and  l7th 
Victoria,  c.  96  and  97.  These  Acts  are  a  consolidation  of  the  statutes  on 
the  regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics.  Their  provisions  are 
very  stringent,  both  Avith  respect  to  medical  men  who  sign  certificates,  and 
those  who  keep  asylums  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

According  to  c.  97,  s.  74,  no  person  (not  a  pauper)  can  be  received  into 
or  detained  in  any  asylum,  without  an  order  from  some  person  (generally 
the  nearest  relative)  and  two  medical  certificates,  which  must  be  signed  lij 
two  plujsieians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries  not  in  partnership  or  an  assistant  to 
the  other,  and  each  of  whom  shall  separately  from  the  other  have  personally 
examined  the  person  to  whom  it  relates  not  more  than  seven  clear  days 
previously  to  the  reception  of  such  person  into  such  asylum.  These 
certificates  need  not  be  filled  up,  signed,  and  dated  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion ;  but  the  examination  of  the  patient  must  be  made  in  every  case  within 
seven  clear  days  before  admission. 

In  Hall  V.  Semple  (p.  506),  it  was  proved  that  plaintiff  was  admitted 
into  an  asylum  on  July  31st,  by  a  medical  certificate  dated  on  the  29th  of 
that  month,  but  the  visit  to  the  patient  had  been  made  on  June  13th.  It 
was  therefore  invalid,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  referred  was  ordered  by 
the  Commissioners  to  be  immediately  discharged,  as  he  had  been  improperly 
confined  on  an  illegal  certificate.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that,  when  rules  are 
explicitly  given  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  medical  men  should  be  so 
neghgent  of  a  plain  and  simple  duty  as  to  sign  certificates  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  law.  The  examination  of  the  patient  in  this  case  had  been 
made  more  than  six  weeks  before,  instead  of  within  one  week  of  the  date 
of  the  certificate.  In  June,  1848,  a  surgeon  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
Cent.  Crim.  Court,  for  having  certified  that  he  had  examined  a  female 
lunatic  on  the  day  on  which  he  put  his  name  to  the  document,  when  he  had 
not  seen  her  for  two  or  three  months.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  insanity 
of  the  woman,  but  as  this  was  an  untrue  statement,  he  was  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanour. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of  private 
patients : — 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  (duly  registered)  physician  or  surgeon  or 
apothecary  [here  set  forth  the  qitalif  cation],  and  being  in  actual  practice 
as  such,  hereby  certify  that  I,  on  the  day  of         ,  at  [here  insert  the 

street  and  number  of  the  house  (if  any),  or  other  like  particrilars],  in  the 
county  of  ,  &c.,  separately  from  any  other  medical  practitioner," 
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personally  examined  A.  B.,  the  person  named  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment or  oiHler,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  a  lunatic  [or  an  idiot,  or  a  person 
ot  unsound  mind],  and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained 
under  care  and  treatment,  and  that  I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the 
following  grounds,  viz. : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  [liere  state  the  fads]. 
^i,*^"  Vt  ^^y)  indicating  insanity,  communicated  to  me  by 

others  \_here  state  the  information,  and  from  xohoon]. 

(Signed)  Name. 

Place  of  abode. 

Dated  this        day  of        ,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Under  c.  96,  s.  10,  no  person  can  be  received  into  any  registered  hospital 
or  licensed  house,  or  as  a-  single  patient,  under  any  certificate  which  pur- 
ports to  be  founded  only  upon  facts  communicated  by  others.  A  medical 
certificate  may  be  amended  if  incon-ect  or  defective.  No  medical  man  can 
receive  as  a  boarder  in  his  house  any  insane  person,  whether  for  medical 
treatment  or  otherwise,  unless  he  has  previously  obtained  a  hcence  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  one  certificate  duly  signed  by  two  other 
medical  men.  In  1861,  a  medical  practitioner  was  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanour for  thus  receiving  illegally  a  lunatic  patient.    {Beg.  v.  Kelly, 

0.  0.  C.  Jan.  29,  1861.)  This  was  a  clear  breach  of  the  regulations.  The 
defence  was  that  he  was  ig-norant  of  the  law,  but  this  was  no  answer  to 
the  charge.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  105  :  and  '  Lancet,'  1861, 

1,  p.  161.) 

Millar  states  that,  as  a  rule,  very  few  of  the  medical  certificates  which 
ai-e  brought  Avith  private  patients  are  correctly  filled  up,  notwithstanding 
the  plainness  of  the  instructions.  The  omission  of  particulars  apparently 
of  no  importance  has  often  caused  them  to  be  rejected  as  illegal ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  useful  to  point  out  the  chief  errors  which,  according  to 
this  gentleman,  are  committed  by  medical  men.  1st.  A  neglect  in  stating 
the  qualification  which  empowers  the  medical  practitioner  to  practice.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  up  with  the  words  '  physician,' 
'surgeon,'  or  'apothecary,'  instead  of  inserting  the  qualification  which 
enables  him  to  practise  in  any  of  these  capacities.  2nd.  Omitting  the 
address  of  the  house  at  which  the  examination  was  made.  In  the  case  of 
Greenwood  (p.  509),  it  was  decided  that  this  omission  rendered  the  certificate 
invalid.    If  there  should  be  no  number  to  the  house  it  will  be  sufl&cient  to 

state,  'At  the  dwelling-house  of  ,  in    street,  village,  &c.'  3rd. 

Omitting  the  address  and  occupation  of  the  person  examined.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  according  to  Millar,  an  omission  of  one  of  these  three 
simple  and  obvious  particulars  occurs— a  degree  of  carelessness  not 
creditable  to  the  profession.  Medical  men  no  doubt  err  fi-om  regarding 
them  as  having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  patient. 
(See  Millar's  '  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  78.) 

A  printed  form  of  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  custody  of  lunatics  may  be  obtained  from  any  law  stationer.  It 
contains  marginal  notes  of  direction,  and  also  a  notice  of  admission  to  be 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  luithin  one  clear  day  from  the  patient's  admission. 

By  c.  96,  s.  13,  a  medical  practitioner  who  gives  a  false  certificate,  or 
any  person  not  being  a  registered  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  in 
actual  practice,  who  gives  certificates  as  such,  is  declared  to  be  guilty  ot  a 
misdemeanour.  For  any  act  done  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner 
contraiy  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (although  not  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanour),  he  is  subjected  for  each  proved  offence  to  a  penalty  ot 
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twenty  pounds.  By  s.  36  the  words  '  pl.ysicfan,'  '  sni-geon,  or  apothecary 
shall  respectively  mean  one  duly  'licensed  or  registered  to  practise  as  such 
by,  or  as  a  member  of,  some  College,  University,  Company  or  Institution 
lecrally  constituted  and  qualified  to  grant  such  authority  or  licence  m  some 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  having  been  m  practice  as  an  apothecary  in 
Enqland  or  Wcdes  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  1815,  and  bemg  m 
actual  practise  as  such  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  (16  and  17 
Vict  cap  96  s.  36.)  Thus  the  certificates  ot  Irish  medical  practitioners 
are  valid  for 'the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  England,  and  conversely  those 
of  Eno-lish  practitioners  are  valid  for  asylums  in  Ireland.  A  special  Act 
has  be^en  passed  for  Scotland  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  71)  :  and  by  sections  34 
and  35  the  rules  regarding  the  certificates  are  similar  to  those  ot  the  JLnghsh 

^*^*gnder  the  above-mentioned  statute  there  is  a  technicality  which  it  is 
desirable  to  point  out  as  it  may  affect  the  validity  of  a  medical  certificate. 
The  Act  expressly  requires  that  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of 
the  street  where  the  examination  is  made  should  be  specified  in  the 
certificate,  as  well  as  the  residence,  profession,  or  occupation  (if  any)  of 
the  person  examined.  In  Be  Greenwood  (p.  508),  which  came  before 
Coleridge,  J.,  on  a  habeas  for  the  discharge  of  an  alleged  lunatic  (Feb. 
1855),  the  medical  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  this  gentleman  was 
set  aside  owing  to  an  informality.  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
doubt  about  the  state  of  his  mind.  Two  physicians  made  affidavits  that  ho 
laboured  under  unsoundness  of  mind,  while  two  others  gave  their  opinion 
that  he  was  mentally  sound,  Serj.  Wilkins  then  took  an  objection  that,  under 
the  Act,  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street  where  the 
examination  took  place  should  be  mentioned  in  the  medical  certificate ; 
that  had  not  been  done  in  this  instance,  and  Grreenwood  was  not  therefore 
in  legal  custody.  Coleridge,  J.,  in  giving  judgment,  said : — '  It  was  stated 
in  the  certificates  that  the  examination  had  been  made  at  Blackburn,  but 
the  examiners  omitted  to  state  the  street ;  and  the  affidavit  showed  that 
Blackburn  was  a  large  and  populous  place.  The  statute  prohibited  the 
reception  of  any  lunatic  without  medical  certificates  according-  to  a  form  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  directed  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the 
street  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  examination  took  place. 
It  was  not  agreeable  to  decide  on  a  formal  objection  when  the  defect  had 
no  influence  on  the  merits,  and  that  might  be  said  in  the  present  case ;  but 
decisions  were  precedents,  and  here  the  words  were  express :  if  one  thing' 
might  be  omitted  so  might  others,  and  all  the  forms  were  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  a  lunatic.  If  it  were  asked,  of  what  benefit  was  such  a 
particularity  ?— it  might  be  answered  that  the  Court  had  no  business  to 
consider  that  question,  but  the  form  might  be  a  matter  of  importance  in 
order  to  prevent  improper  examinations.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  certificate  was  defective.  If  the  party  had  been  shown  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  condition  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  interfere. 
Upon  the  facts,  Mr.  Greenwood  might  be  of  most  impaired  memory,  or 
might  not  be  able  prudently  to  govern  a  household  ;  but  it  was  clear  he 
was  harmless  to  himself  and  others — he  would  therefore  be  discharged.' 

A  medical  practitioner  must  not  be  too  ready  to  lend  himself  to  the 
signing  of  certificates  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  who  may  be  labour- 
ing under  harmless  delusions.  In  violent  mania,  or  in  monomania  with 
a  homicidal  or  a  suicidal  propensity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  applying  some  degree  of  restraint,  for  here  the  necessity  is  imminent. 
If  a  remarkable  change  has  suddenly  taken -place  in  the  character  of  a 
patient, — if  he  has  become  irritable,  outrageous,  or  threatened  personal 
violence  to  any  one,— or  if  he  haa  recklessly  endangered  the  interests  of 
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himself  and  family  he  is  undoubtedly  a  fit  subject  for  restraint.  (See 
Pagan,  op  cit.  p.  76  )    The  more  he  approaches  to  this  condition  the 
less  difficulty  we  shall  have  m  coming  to  a  decision,  and  in  a  really  doubt- 
ful instance  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  employing  restraint;  since 
although  the  person  is  thereby  deprived  of  liberty,  it  is  better  that  this 
should  happen  than  that  he  or  his  friends  should  incur  the  risk  of  sufferine- 
severely  by  his  insane  conduct.  ^ 
The  74th  section  of  cap.  97  provides  that  in  cases  of  emergency  a  person 
(not  a  pauper)  may,  under  special  circumstances  (these  being  stated  in  the 
order),  be  received  into  a  house  or  hospital  upon  a  certificate  signed  by  one 
medical  practitioner  only,  provided  that  within  three  days  two  other  such 
certificates  are  signed  by  two  other  medical  practitioners  not  being  con- 
nected with  such  house  or  hospital,  upon  a  like  examination.    The  detain- 
ing of  a  person  upon  one  medical  certificate  only,  beyond  a  period  of  three 
days,  without  such  further  certificates,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  the  keeper  of 
the  house  or  hospital.    By  c.  97,  s.  67,  the  certificate  of  one  medical  prac- 
titioner only,  signed  according  to  the  above  rules,  will  suffice  for  a  pauper 
lunatic,^  provided  the  person  has  been  previously  examined  by  a  justice, 
or  in  his  absence  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  the  overseer  or  relievino' 
officer  of  the  parish.    By  c.  96,  s.  12,  no  medical  practitioner  who  is 
interested  in  or  attends  a  licensed  house  or  hospital,  or  whose  father, 
brother,  son,  partner,  or  assistant  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of^ 
or  a  regular  professional  attendant  in,  such  house  or  hospital,  shall  sion 
any  certificate  for  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  it.    It  is  obvious  froni 
the  terms  of  the  Act  that  one  person  cannot  sign  a  certificate  as  a 
substitute  for  another,  and  yet  there  have  been  several  instances  of  its 
violation  under  these  circumstances.     In  1855  a  medical  assistant  was 
committed  for  trial  because  he  had  signed  the  name  of  the  surgeon  with 
whom  he  was  living,  to  a  certificate  of  insanity  for  the  confinement  of  a 
pauper  lunatic.    There  was  no  doubt  about  the  insanity  of  the  person,  and 
the  plea  urged  in  defence  was  that  the  surgeon  whose  name  was  thus  forged 
was  in  ill-health,  and  had  given  the  assistant  an  authority  to  sign  papers 
for  him.    This,  however,  was  no  justification  of  a  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Act :  the  words  of  the  certificate  are  so  explicit  on  this  point  that  no 
reasonable  person  can  have  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.    In  Reg.  v. 
Ogilvy,  C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1872  ('Lancet,'  1872,  2,  pp.  354, 467,499),  the  defendant 
was  fined  fifty  pounds  for  a  breach  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  i.e.  for  unlawfully 
signing  a  medical  certificate  whereby  a  person  was  admitted  into  a  lunatic 
asylum.    The  defendant  first  signed  '  Alexander  OgUvie,  Surgeon,  Il.N.' 
As  his  name  was  not  in  the  register,  this  was  sent  back  for  amendment : 
he  then  put  'M.D.,  St.  Andrew's,  1828.'    It  was  found  that  he  was  not 
registered — that  he  was  not  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  had  had  no 
connection  with  St.  Andrew's.    In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  1872, 
proceedings  were  taken  against  a  medical  man  under  the  following  cii^cnm- 
stances.    He  signed  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  a  woman  really 
a  lunatic,  stating  that  he  had  seen  and  personally  examined  her  on  Aug.  9th, 
1872,  although  he  had  not  seen  her  since  March,  1869.    Further,  it  was 
proved  that  the  certificate  was  really  signed  on  Sept.  10th,  but  dated 
Aug.  9th.    The  medical  man  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  ten  pounds  by 
the  bench  of  magistrates.    These  glaring  examples  of  a  departure  from  the 
explicit  terms  of  the  Act  relating  to  lunatics  should  convey  a  caution  to 
medical  men  that  they  cannot  with  impunity  infringe  the  strict  letter  of 

the  law.  .      .  ,  .. 

As  io-norance  of  the  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  its  violation, 
so  a  medical  man,  unless  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, may  easily  subject  himself  to  a  prosecution  or  a  civil  action ;  and 
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he  is  not  likely  to  be  spared  the  disgrace  and  mortification  attendant  upon 
either,  should  it  happen  that  the  case  is  of  a  doubtful  nature.  The  law 
expressly  requires  from  each  medical  man  a  sepai-ate  visit,  a  separate  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  a  separate  medical  certificate 
(not  necessarily  on  a  separate  paper)_  setting  forth  the  special  fact  or  facts 
(whether  observed  by  himself  or  derived  from  the  information  of  others) 
upon  which  his  opinion  is  based.  Conolly  has  shown  that  there  are 
objections  to  the  severity  of  the  restrictions  regarding  these  certificates 
('Jour,  of  Med.  Sc.'  Ap.  1861,  p.  127),  but  according  to  the  evidence  in 
some  cases,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  sane  persons  from  being 
wrongfully  sent  as  lunatics  to  asylums. 

Specification  of  facts. — It  will  be  observed  that  every  medical  practitioner 
sigTiing  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  required  to  specify  the  facts  ujoon  which 
his  opinion  is  formed,  and  whether  such  facts  are  derived  from  his  own 
observation  or  from  the  information  of  any  other  person.  Medical  prac- 
titioners have  had  some  difficulty  in  performing  this  duty,  i.e.  in  assigning 
the  fact  or  facts  upon  which  their  judgment  of  the  insanity  of  a  person 
is  based.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1434 ;  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  What  will 
constitute  the  description  of  a  fact  to  render  a  certificate  valid  ?  This 
important  question  was  raised  and  decided  in  the  case  of  Shuttleworth 
(Q.  B.  Nov.  17,  1847).  An  application  was  made  for  the  discharge  of 
a  lunatic  on  the  ground  that  the  medical  certificates  did  not  set  forth 
the  facts  fi-om  which  the  opinion  of  those  who  signed  them  was  derived. 
In  one  it  was  stated  that  the  lunatic  laboured  under  a  variety  of  delusions, 
and  that  she  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  extreme ;  in  the  other  the 
person  certifying  stated  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  that  day  had  with  her.  It  was  contended  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  first  certificate  was  not  so  much  a  fact  as  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  other  facts,  which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  certificate 
itself.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  held  that  the 
certificates  were  valid — that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  delusions 
of  an  insane  person  stated  in  the  certificate.  The  statement  that  the 
lunatic  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  extreme  -waspi-imd  facie  sufficient  to 
justify  the  imputation  of  insanity,  even  if  the  certificate  did  not  state  that 
the  patient  laboured  under  a  variety  of  delusions :  the  allegation  that  the 
opinion  respecting  insanity  was  founded  upon  a  conversation  with  the 
alleged  lunatic  was  also  sufficient  to  render  the  certificate  valid.  ('  Med.- 
Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  932;  also  'Law  Times,'  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  145.)  Hence 
it  follows  that  a  general  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
to_  the  belief  in  the  insanity  of  a  person,  will  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  to  render  a  certificate  valid,  pro- 
vided the  examination  has  been  made  hand  fide  and  with  due  care  and 
attention. 

Millar  has  shown  how  little  the  words,  '  Facts  indicating  insanity  ob- 
served by  myself,'  are  appreciated  or  even  understood  by  many  medical 
men,  who  are  legally  empowered  as  registered  members  of  the  profession 
to  sign  these  certificates.  The  facts  are  frequently  stated  in  a  loose  and 
;^eless  manner,  showing  a  complete  misapprehension  of  their  meaning. 
What  18  really  required  by  the  law  is  a  statement  of  facts  observed  or 
witnessed  by  the  medical  man  himself,  which  would  carry  conviction  to 
the  mmcl  ot  any  non-professional  man  reading  it,  that  the  person  to  whom 
It  re±en-ed  was  of  unsound  mind.  A  medical  man  should  in  all  cases  avoid 
gmng  as  a  fact  indicating  insanity,  any  delusion  which  might  in  reality 
have  some  foundation  m  truth.  With  respect  to  the  second  requirement 
of  the  statute,— namely,  '  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  com- 
municated by  others,'— it  may  be  observed  that,  although  these  do  not 
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supersede  tlie  facts  observed  by  tlie  medical  man  himseU,  tliey  are  of  ffreat 
importance  in  throwing  light  upon  the  propensities  or  habits  of  the 
patient  and  thus  serve  as  a  guide  for  treatment.  (Op.  cit.  p  79  )  A 
medical  man  must  take  care  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  facts 
observed  by  himself  and  the  facts  communicated  to  him  by  others  and 
avoid  such  vague  expressions  as  that  he  '  thinks  '  and  '  believes,'  &c  ' 

JVhUar  gives  a  series  of  '  facts  '  taken  from  certificates  of  patients  who 
have  been  brought  to  the  asylum  of  which  he  is  superintendent.  Some,  he 
remarks,  afford  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  person  to  whom  they  refer 
IS  of  unsound  mind ;  others  are  vague  and  irrelevant ;  and,  lastly,  there 
are  some  which  are  quite  satisfactory : — 

'  1.  Those  facts  which  offer  no  evidence  of  insanity. — (In  reference  to 
these  certificates,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  were  all  sent  back  to  be 
amended,  as  the  patients  could  not  be  received  under  them)  :  

'Refuses  to  take  her  medicine,  and  resists  in  every  way;  closes  her 
teeth,  and  threatens  to  strike  any  one  near  her ;  obhged  to  use  the  strait- 
waistcoat.' 

'  Violent  in  her  temper  and  very  abusive.' 
.  '  She  refuses  to  answer  questions  as  to  where  she  lives  ;  her  memory  is 
much  impaired ;  she  is  weak,  and  has  an  appearance  of  imbecility.' 

'  He  is  very  bad-tempered ;  and  imagines  he  is  coming  into  some 
property.' 

'  Look  and  manner  indicate  imbecility ;  memory  very  defective ;  can 
give  but  little  account  of  himself ;  does  not  know  his  own  age.' 

'  He  has  a  suspicious,  dangerous,  suicidal  eye ;  he  evidences  in  his 
appearance  cerebral  mischief.' 

'  Grreat  excitability  fi-om  religious  delusions.' 

'Moody  irritable  temperament,  and  of  weak  memory  in  many  par- 
ticulars.' 

'  General  conduct  for  the  last  three  months ;  sleeping  on  the  coffin  of 
his  wife  three  months  ago ;  general  obstinacy  and  delusions  of  various 
kinds ;  extreme  excitement  at  times ;  this  day  he  appears  much  more 
rational  and  quiet.' 

'  She  has  an  insane  appearance,  and  wanders  about  apparently  without 
object ;  she  is  anasarcous.' 

'  An  insane  appearance ;  loss  of  memory ;  she  is  subject  to  epilepsy ; 
has  been  under  my  care  for  some  time,  and  has  never  until  yesterday  been 
in  any  way  violent  or  troublesome.' 

'He  imagines  he  has  no  other  clothes  to  put  on  besides  his  present 
habiliments ;  he  imagines  he  is  about  to  come  into  some  property.' 

'  2.  Vague  and  irrelevant  facts. — Obstinate ;  has  the  manner  and  appear- 
ance of  an  insane  person  ;  complained  of  her  head ;  refused  her  food,  and 
Avould  not  go  downstairs;  melancholy.' 

'  She  states  she  has  a  child  which  is  dead,  but  which  is  now  living.' 

'  She  is  suspicious  of  her  husband  vri.thout  cause  ;  says  he  keeps  bad 
company ;  she  is  most  irritable  and  jealous,  and  takes  stimulating  drinks  to 
a  dangerous  and  exciting  extent.' 

'  His  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  his 
pulse  exceedingly  feeble — he  appears  to  have  been  bled ;  he  says  all  the 
public-houses  in  London  belong  to  him ;  also  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
the  Queen.' 

'  She  is  very  good-tempered,  but  day  and  night  she  talks  almost  in- 
cessantly, occasionally  sings ;  she  says  she  comes  from  Otaheite,  and  relates 
stories  of  those  around  her  doing  absui-d  things.' 

'  This  patient  has  old  bronchitis,  and  is  very  weak ;  her  memory  is 
almost  lost ;  she  believes  her  mother  is  still  alive,  and  gives  me  messages 
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to  people  long  since  .dead ;  at  times  she  is  noisy  and  excitable,  and  is 
generally  very  loquacious.' 

'  His  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  conversation.' 

'  That,  being  a  married  woman  recently  confined  of  her  first  child,  she 
persists  that  she  is  not  married,  and  is  undei-  delusions  that  she  has  com- 
mitted some  great  sin ;  she  is  melancholy,  seldom  speaking  when  spoken 
to,  and  almost  totally  refusing  her  food  ;  and  constantly  attempting  to  beat 
herself,  requiring  to  be  kept  under  restraint.' 

It  turned  out  that  this  woman  was  really  not  married. 

'He  has  imperfect  sight,  good  hearing,  and  taste;  he  is  unable,  to 
speak ;  his  gait  is  ape-like  ;  and  the  skull-bones  seem  to  have  fallen 
together,  from  the  want  of  cerebral  development.  He  will  occasionally 
slap  his  face  •  and  strike  his  hands,  and  sometimes  make  a  howling 
noise.' 

'3.  Good  facts. — That  she  is  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement, 
and  generally  incoherent  in  her  conversation  and  conduct.  Thus,  stating 
her  place  of  abode  to  be  twenty-five  miles  from  Hertford,  when  it  is  only 
two  miles ;  that  her  doctor  resides  in  Foi'e-street,  Cripplegate,  and  goes  to 
Hertford  to  see  her  every  day,  when,  in  fact,  he  resides  in  Hertford  and 
sees  her  only  now  and  then ;  that  her  uncle  farms  3000  acres  of  land  in 
one  farm  besides  several  others,  when,  in  fact,  he  farms  only  150  acres ; 
and  that  all  her  conversation  is  without  rational  sequence  of  ideas,  passino- 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another ;  that,  whilst  I  was  conversing  with  hei^ 
she  began  to  undress  herself,  apparently  without  purpose.' 

'  She  states  that  she  is  a  lost  person,  and  without  hope  of  forgiveness  • 
that  she  will  be  taken  to  prison,  and  die  a  miserable  death  ;  that  the  devil 
whispers  in  her  ear  that  she  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.' 

'  From  desperate  attempts  at  self-destruction,  from  groundless  fears  of 
poverty.' 

'  From  the  delusion  that  all  the  food  brought  to  her  is  poisoned,  and 
refusing  to  take  any ;  that  she  has  cats  and  dogs  in  her  stomach  and  about 
her  room,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  commit  suicide.' 

_  '  Great  taciturnity ;  complete  seclusion  from  society ;  aversion  to  clean- 
Imess,  and  having  no  fixed  ideas  about  anything;  wandering  about  the 
streets  at  improper  hours.' 

[Of  an  old  man,  aged  83.— Mental  and  moral  incapacity,  and  perverted 
feeling  and  views  with  regard  to  women  and  female  children;  personal 
habits  uncleanly  and  slothful.'  ^ 

^J}-'^^^'^^^J^''¥'^'^^'^Jl^^^^^^  her  manner  and  conduct 

aie  totally  at  variance  with  her  usual  habits.' 

n.^' W a  Prince  of  France;  that  he  possesses  a  palace, 
600  0007     f?  K^^^  two  fortunes  left  him-one  of  40({oOOZ.,  the  other  of 
bUU,UUOi  ;  that  he  is  going  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  160  miles  with  a 
horse  and  cart,  that  will  take  him  foui^  hours  to  go,  and  eight  to  reCn  ' 
n.rl  ^^^^g  s^^l^Ject  to  epileptic  attacks,  followed  by  incoherence 

andoccasionally  uncontrollable  violence.'  J'  mconerence, 

n  „.,?,^''/'''^T^^^ofi!idging between  right  and  wrong;  and  is  in  such 

closetre  atTto  hi        V'  ?1  recognize'^persons  wlio  are 

ciose^  related  to  him,  and  who  have  recently  been  with  him.' 

'  Sat  she'Ts  out™''  ^^'^'^t^^  incoherent,  and  obscene  speech.' 
ments    when  quest  onfnTr^        conduct  and  incoherent  in  her  state- 
becaS;  TrrviS  rashint''l  •"''"''^^  '^^j'^^*^'  immediately 

locking  hers'^lf  up  i^^^  -  ^  state  almost  of  nudity,  an5 

the  co^iT :/rs'"hi^  off-s  those  about  him 

YOL  11  ^  '  incoherent  and  violent.' 

2  L  . 
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*A  general  restlessness  and  perturbed  manner.  When  asked  to  sit 
down,  he  says,  "  I  can't  sit  down ; "  to  put  out  his  tongue,  "  I  can't  put 
out  my  tongue ; "  if  he  eats  his  food,  he  replies,  "  he  can't  eat  food ;  he 
can't  swallow  ;  that  he  has  no  throat ;  that  he  never  eats  anything ;  that 
•his  feet  are  broken,  and  his  hips  are  broken— that  he  is  altogether  broken." 
He  lies  in  bed,  and  when  asked  to  get  up,  he  says,  "  I  can't  get  up ;  "—all 
of  which  sayings  are  delusions,  and  not  true.  He  does  get  up,  and  he 
does  sit  down  ;  and  he  does  eat,  drink,  and  sleep ;  and  his  feet  are_  not 
broken;  nor  has  he  received  any  injury  to  his  ribs  or  hips.'  (Millar, 
op.  cit.  pp.  80-86.) 

As  every  medical  certificate,  although  accepted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  may  become  at  a  future  time  a  subject  for  close  and  hostile 
criticism  in  Court,  a  medical  practitioner  should  be  fully  prepared  to 
iustify  the  use  of  any  terms  which  he  has  employed.    It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  he  should  studiously  avoid  any  misstatement  or  exaggeration 
of  the  symptoms.    One  of  the  facts  cited  as  indicative  of  insanity  m  an 
old  lady  was,  that  she  kept  a  cockatoo.    In  an  investigation  respecting 
the  sanity  of  a  lady,  one  of  the  experts  examined  as  a  witness  gave  as  a 
proof  of  unsoundness  the  fact  that  she  '  revoked '  at  whist  m  a  way  no 
.sane  person  would  have  done,  which  led  to  a  question  fi-om  the  examina- 
tion counsel  whether  he  had  not  himself  sometimes  revoked.    The  witness 
.was  obliged  to  admit  this,  which  caUed  forth  the  remark  from  the  learned 
counsel  that  he  hoped  the  fact  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  mdication  ot 
insanitv.    The  Scottish  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  state  m  their  report  tor 
1865  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  a  patient  was  brought  to  a  hmatic 
asvlntn  with  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner  giving  (byway  of 
compliance  with  the  statute)  as  the  fact  observed  by  himselt  m  proof  of 
■insanity,  that  the  patient  'has  a  great  desire  to  appear  conspicuous  as 
a  mu^c  an  '    In  the  case  of  Davies  the  tea  dealer.  Lord  Brougham  then 
I  c^sel  at  the  bar  retained  to  oppose  the  Commission  against  the  alleged 
tuXc  elicited  from  one  of  the  ^tnesses,  as  a  fact  upon  which  he  relied 
r^Sc:te  tanity,  that  when  asked  the  question,  Da-s  did  not^^^^^^^^^^ 
how  much  money  he  had  in  his  pocket.    Another  relied  upon  the  tact 
as  Mcative  of  Jeak  mind,  that  the  alleged  1^-*-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
r^iS:  S  wS rSTi^lS^S,  or 

forward     Thus'S^the  case^of  Davies,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt 

£oT  w^at^ubsequentl^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  -^t^rnce^f  W 
proper  person  to  be  placed  undg^^^^^^^  I  .^^^ 

Brougham  and  the  -sul^^^^  which  the  witnesses  relied  to 

prominence  the  -wealjness  oi  t  ^-^   ■      ^^^^  they  returned 

establish  insanity,  had  -^^^^^  f  hi  was  conside'red  as  the 

a  verdict  m  favour  of  ^'^^  ^/^^^^^^  on  the  part  of  his  mother  and 

unhappy  victim  of  an  ^^3ii^t  persecut^^on^^^^^    F  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

other  relatives  In  a  case  f  ^ ^^^^J  ^^^^^  ^  '^t  that  time  undoubtedly 
certifying  to  f^^^^^^l^^^l^^^^  that  '  his  (the  patient's) 

insane,  had  stated  as  facts  ooseiwea  •'.^^        property  in  mining 

habits  were  intemperate,  and  t^^^.^^^..^^^^^^;^,  ob  iged  to  confess  that 
speculations.'    But  on  ^^^^-^fl^f  a^V^  the  patient's 

SLs;S:^^r:^c^:i^th^^ 

l^^ntlf^y^tuS^^^^  -  - 
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Oounsel  propci'ly  hold  a  medical  practitioner  strictly  to  tlie  common  and 
accepted  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  uses.  If  strong  points  are  not 
forthcoming  as  evidence,  the  proof  of  insanity  must  fail.  Weak  points 
generally  show  a  weak  case,  and  they  should  never  be  brought  forward  or 
employed  by  a  prudent  witness. 

No  pi'ofessional  man  is  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsible 
duty  of  signing'  certificates  of  insanity ;  but  if  he  does  undertake  it,  he 
must  perfoi-m  it  with  reasonable  care  and  ordinary  skill.  If  he  certifies 
that  a  pei'son  is  labouring  under  delusions,  he  must  take  care  that  he 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  and,  admitting  that  he  is  connect  in 
believing  fi-om  his  own  observation  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  justify  restraint  or 
impi-isonment  in  an  asylum,  the  law  looks  always  to  the  influence  of  these 
delusions  upon  conduct.  The  case  of  Hall  v.  Semple  is  in  this  i"espect  most 
instructive  to  medical  men  (p.  506,  ante).  One  of  the  charges  against  the 
defendant  was,  that  the  medical  certificate  signed  by  him  was  false  and 
untme.  Two  certificates  were  issued,  one  by  the  defendant  and  the  other 
by  another  medical  man,  in  the  usual  form  ;  and  the  facts  on  which  the 
conclusion  respecting  the  insanity  of  the  plaintiff  was  based,  were  thus  set 
forth  in  the  first  medical  certificate  : — 

'  I.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  :  — 

'  He  had  a  wild  and  staring  look,  with  restless  eyes,  and  nervous  agitated 
manner.  He  represented  to  me  that  his  wife  was  ruining  himself  and 
business,  and  he  intimated  that  she  was  improperly  associating  with  other 
men ;  he  is  evidently  labouring  under  delusions,  and  he  acts  upon  those 
delusions. 

'  2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by 
others  : — 

'  He  is  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  violence ;  he  constantly  threatens  his 
wife,  and  often  assaults  her ;  he  sleeps  with  a  drawn  sword  by  his  bedside, 
and  declares  he  will  murder  any  one  who  approaches  him,  and  he  has  often 
■threatened  to  stab  his  wife.' 

The  second  medical  certificate  was  as  follows  :— 

'  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself: — 

'_He  had  a  restless,  irritable,  and  excited  manner,  with  a  vsdld  and 
■glaring  look,  and  expressed  much  vindict^veness  towards  his  wife,  and 

said,  "  I  must  be  a  fool  to  mind  what  that  woman  has  said."  He 

stated  that  she  had  her  fellows  continually  running  after  her,  and  intimated 
that  I  was  one  of  them. 

'2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  bv 
others  : — 

'  On  a  former  occasion  Avhen  I  had  called  to  see  him  he  had  just  before 
broken  the  looking-glass  to  pieces,  also  the  marble  mantelpiece  and  bed- 
stead ;  had  been  brandishing  knives  over  his  wife's  head,  and  using  horrid 
langiiage;  sometimes  kicking  her,  tearing  her  bonnet  and  clothes  ofP,  and 
an  without  provocation,  as  I  find  from  neighbours  and  old  acquaintances 
tuat  she  IS  a  discreet,  sober,  prudent,  and  patient  woman.' 

ni./wW  '  ^^^^'^ '  *o       class  which  are  vague 

hk^fp  T?"'"''^     insanity.    They  were  chiefly  obtained  from 

ex^n.'tfnr.  defendant  placed  strong-  reliance.  The 

siiZiTthp^-,     •  .^^^^  certificates  failed  to 

of  mi^d  ^;T\*?^^^  Pl^i^^ff         or  had  been  insane,  or  in  a  state 

\      ^  fS!        '■'''^"^'^l        force  from  his  home     No  regular 
J  "  ^^T'i^.       ^'-^^^'^  it  came  out  in  evidence 

TnovedTo+  It.  '^'^""^         ^  foundation  of  truth.    It  was 

inoved  that  the  quaiTelsome  husband  of  an  equally  quarrelsome  wife  had 
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been  confined  as  a  lunatic  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  wife,  and  that  for  some 
years  she  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  obtain  certificates  of  his 
insanity  from  medical  men ;  but  they  refused  to  sign  them.    The  medical 
man  who  signed  the  second  certificate  defined  the  plaintiff's  insanity  to 
consist  in  '  diseased  feelings,'  likely  to  lead  to  violence  and  murder,  and 
'  manifested  by  a  disinclination  to  see  his  wife  comfortable.'    But,  as  it 
was  remarked  by  the  judge,  '  A  man  might  detest  and  hate  his  wife  very 
much,  and  be  guilty  of  brutal  conduct  towards  her,  and  yet  not  be  insane.' 
In  addressing  the  jury  he  said :  '  It  is  plain  there  was  great  bitterness  on 
both  sides  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  wife  had  for  some  years  been  trymg  to 
get  rid  of  her  husband  by  having  him  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  insanity  arose  from  her  suggestion.    Sometimes  a  mere 
examination  of  the  person  may  be  sufficient ;  but  the  history  of  a  case, 
where  it  is  one  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance; 
and  here  particularly  so,  for  the  defendant  himself  stated  that  on  a  mere 
examination  of  the  patient,  he  could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  without 
further  inquiry.    It  is  said  that  his  opinion  was  ultimately  founded  prin- 
cipally on  the  supposed  existence  of  delusions.    A  delusion,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  a  mere  mistake  of  fact.    Hundreds  of  people  may  have  notion.'^ 
that  their  friends  have  injured  them  or  their  wives  deceived  them,  not 
founded  on  fact,  and  yet  these  are  not  delusions  as  we  now  use  the  word. 
Bv  delusions  we  understand  ideas  fixed  in  the  mind  without  anything  to 
lead  any  rational  being  to  entertain  them.    These  delusions  often  accom- 
pany insanity,  and  so  are  taken  to  be  inclicia  of  insanity  ;  and  m  this  case,, 
no  doubt,  it  is  extremely  important,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  delu- 
sions," to  make  up  our  minds  first  whether  they  had  any  real  foundation 
in  fact     Now,  I  should  very  much  doubt  the  case  of  the  defendant  if  it 
rested  on  his  examination  of  the  plaintiff  alone.    It  was  a  very  «i;ort  one, 
and  he  himself  said  it  led  him  to  no  certain  conclusion ;  and  what  took 
place  at  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  gave  contradictory 
evidence  about  it.    It  is  agreed  he  was  not  there  above  ten  minutes.  You 
^11  consider  what  took  place  on  this  occasion;  but  what  strikes  me  is 
Ihat  at  the  end  of  it,  the  defendant  states  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  had 
nof  made  up  Hs  mind.    It  would  be  culpable  negligence  on  his  part  if  he 

q-stion  of  medical  responsibility  the 

following  observations  occui  in  the  charge       The  true  g™--^"/ .^^^Pj^ 
i;  the  neo-licence  of  the  defendant  and  the  want  of  due  care  m  the  dis- 
chari  o^the  duty  thrown  upon  him ;  and  I  think  tjat  if  a  person  assumes 
JhP  dutv  of  a  medical  man  under  this  statute,  and  signs  a  certificate  of 

and  It  IS  to  ^^.f  thii  statute  the  duty  of  signing  such 

law,  if  a  medical  man  assumes  ui  making,  a  due  and 

a  certificate,  without  making,  and  by  i^a^on  f  ^^'^"^  ^^ch  a 

proper  examination         f^^^^^^^^^^  called  on  .to 

xnedical  man  -f;;^-^;^^^  ex^^^^^  care  but  in  the  exercise 

make,  not  m  the  exeicise  oi  Lut  c  _„i„nhlp  nealio-ence,  and  damage 

of  ordinary  care,  so  that  he  f  ,f , ^^^^  S°io  spiteful  or  im- 

ensue,  then  an       on  will  he,  alth^^^^^^  1-  ^  -,^^^^iJk,,,,iedge.' 

proper  motive,        ^1*^°^^  f "  f  l^f 'l^^r-^^^^     the  certificate  was 

and  inquiries  and  without  probable  cause. 
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DiscJian/e  of  lunatics. — In  foiming  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety, 
of  discharging  a  person  who  has  once  been  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  an 
asylum,  the  particulars  of  his  case  should  be  examined  with  the  same 
caution  as  if  the  object  were  to  confine  him  for  the  first  time.  The  question 
of  liberation  is  commonly  restricted,  like  that  of  restraint,  to  cases  of  mania 
and  monomania.    It  may  so  happen  that  an  individual  has  a  lucid  interval 
at  the  time  of  examination,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
more  than  one  visit.    One  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime  like 
murder,  should  never  on  any  pretence  be  discharged.  There  are  often  long 
lucid  intervals  in  homicidal  mania,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that 
the  disease  is  entirely  removed.    The  case  of  a  clergyman  named  Watson, 
Avho  a  few  years  ago  shot  at  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  a  case  in  point. 
He  made  repeated  applications  to  be  liberated  from  the  Broadmoor 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  quite  sane ; 
but  the  Home  Secretary  refused  to  accede  to  this.    At  length  (1882)  he 
made  a  murderous  attack  upon   the   medical   superintendent   of  the 
Asylum  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  obviously  dangerons  lunatic's 
liberation  will  never  take  place.    If  the  person  has  manifested  the  least 
disposition  to  suicide,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  liberating  him  : 
for  suicidal  mania  is  often  artfully  concealed  under  a  cheerful  exterior. 
We  cannot  always  test  the  propriety  of  granting  liberation  by  the  lightness 
of  the  oiience  for  which  a  criminal  lunatic  has  been  confined.    The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  most  trifling  offence  has  been  committed,  may 
show  that  the  mind  is  wholly  unsettled  with  regard  to  moral  responsibility  : 
and  such  lunatics  can  never  be  trusted,  even  when  there  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  language  and  deportment.    The  unhappy  result  of 
prematurely  discharging  a  criminal  lunatic  was  seen  in  the  case  of  a  man 
named  Thorn,  otherwise  styling  himself  as  Sir  William  Courtenay.  He 
was  shot  while  rioting  with  many  others  near  Canterbiuy,  in  June,  1838. 
The  whole  life  of  this  man  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
eccentricity  and  insanity.    He  was  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  perjury — 
was  tried,  found  insane,  and  confined  as  a  lunatic.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
six  months  it  was  thought  that  he  was  so  much  improved  as  to  allow  of 
his  discharge,  although  even  at  this  time  it  appears  that  he  fancied  himself 
to  be  the  Saviour.    On  his  discharge  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant 
acts;  he  collected  a  number  of  ignorant  persons  as  his  followers,  and 
infected  them  with  his  delusion.    He  resisted  the  soldiers  who  were  sent 
to  apprehend  him,  and  eleven  lives  were  lost  on  the  occasion.  Winslow 
relates  that  a  man  was  confined  in  an  asylum  while  suffering  from  a 
delusion  respecting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.    For  many  months  this  idea 
■\vas  uppennost  in  his  mind,  and  appeared  to  absorb  all  his  thoughts.  At 
the  expu-ation  of  eight  or  nine  months  he  appeared  to  be  much  improved 
in  bodily  and  mental  health,  and  the  delusion  had  apparently  less  hold  of 
his  imagmation.    Eventually  he  cunningly  declared  that  his  mind  was 
quite  at  ease  respecting  his  wife,  and  that  he  no  longer  believed  that  she 
f  t!"       1  ^^^^  ^^^"^  unfaithful  to  him.    Under  a  mistaken  impression 
that  he  had  quite  recovered,  the  patient  was  discharged  fiw  the  asylum 
and  pennitted  to  return  home.    For  several  days  after  joining  his  family 
ho  appeared  quite  well,  so  clearly  and  effectually  did  he  mask  his  lunacy 
trom  those  nnmediately  about  him.    A  week  or  ten  days  after  his  return 
he  murdered  his  wife  and  child,  believing  that  the  former  had  com- 
jnitted  adulteiy  and  that  the  child  was  not  his  own.    ('  Obscure  Dis.  of 
W     T'  ^'  medical  man  cannot  always  be  responsible  for  un- 

.ho^?l^^''°''''^.''^?f '-"^  ^i^*^  ;  tl^ese  and  other  similar  instances 
bw-      1  ^  mcun-ed  in  hastily  allowing  the  discharge  of  a 

Innaticwho  has  once  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  however  slight,  so  palpably 
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depending  on  a  disordered  mind.  On  other  occasions  lunatics  have  been 
prematurely  liberated,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  have  resulted. 
A  man  discharged  from  an  asylum  lived  for  some  days  quietly  at  home 
with  his  wife  and  child,  when  he  suddenly  attacked  and  killed  them,  his 
insane  delusions  not  having  been  completely  removed.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
furnishes  several  examples  of  the  dangers  of  this  proceeding,  in  which  men 
destroyed  themselves  after  premature  liberation.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869, 2,. 
p.  436.) 

The  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  c.  97,  has  placed  certain  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  liberating  lunatics.  Under  ss.  83  and  84,  the  person  originally 
signing  the  order  which  is  required  in  addition  to  the  medical  certificates,, 
may  write  an  order  for  the  discharge  or  removal ;  but  under  s.  85  this 
order  is  of  no  effect,  if  a  medical  practitioner  certify  that  in  his  opinion 
such  patient  is  dangerous  and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  together  with  the  grounds 
on  which  his  opinion  is  founded,  unless  the  Commissioners  or  Visitors 
shall,  after  the  production  of  such  certificate,  give  theii-  consent  in  writing 
for  the  removal  or  discharge  of  such  patient.  Under  other  clauses,  addi- 
tional powers  of  discharge  are  given  to  the  Commissioners  and  Visitors, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to  leave  the  control  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  professional  men.  These  powers  of  discharge  do  not,  however, 
apply  either  to  criminal  lunatics  or  to  those  found  insane  under  a  Com- 
mission issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPTEB  95. 


TESTIMONIAL  CAPACITY  OF  LUNATICS— LUNATICS  AS  WITNESSES— INTEEDICTION— 
COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY— EXAMINATION  OF  ALLEGED  LUNATICS— MEDICAL  AND- 
LEGAL  TESTS  OF  COMPETENCY. 

Testimonial  capacity  of  lunatics.— A  question  of  some  importance  has  arisen 
regarding  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  lunatics  concerning  tacts 
which  they  allege  they  have  witnessed.    According  to  Stephen  J.,  maa- 
men,  in  respect  to  competency  as  witnesses,  are  precisely  on  tHe  same 
footing  in  relation  to  testimony  as  in  relation  to  crime,    it  they  unaei- 
stand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  the  character  of  the  proceedings  m 
which  they  are  engaged,  they  are  competent  witnesses,  whatever  may  De 
the  nature  or  degree  of  their  mental  disorder.    ('  Crim  J^J^;;.  ^"§1 
p  288.)    As  ancient  legal  dicta  on  this  subject,  we  find  the  tollo^Mng  . 
'  An  idiot  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  (Co.  Litt  ^^.^ 
Evrdence,  p.  144),  nor  a  lunatic  (lb.)  except  during  a  ^-f  ^^^^^ 
CAi-chbold  'Pleading  and  Evid.  in  Crim.  Cases,'  p.  124)  ;  but  it  is  now 
^^oT:^k.^^iiJt^^^  the  shades  of  ^^^^^'j  l^^^'i'^^^^^ 
lunatics  are  as  fully  competent  to  observe  and  ^;f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
understand  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  as  persons  who  are   ane ,  hence 
therefore  incomnetencv  to  give  testimony  must  not  be  mteiied  liom  a 

it  must  be  dedded  by  the  special  condition  of  the  l^^^*/^",   ™'  " 
other  Yiew,  crimes  of  the  greatest  enormity  mig^t     perpetrated  in  luimti^^ 
asylums  without  the  possibility  of  co^^^^'r^^g:^*^/.^^^^^^^  incompetence 
appropriately  remarked  by  a  good  -tW^^^^^^^^    f  int  i  Y  ;^ a^^^^^^^^ 
to  testify  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  state     "'^^^/jstablished  by 
be  far  more  con-ect  to  consider  it  af^^^'^eP^^^^^^^VxfS  a  medico-legal  sense 
a  distinct  order  of  proofs.   The  truth  is,  an  ana bgy  ^ 
has  been  too  hastily  assumed  between  the  act  ot  testityn^ 
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performing  business-contracts  and  other  civil  acts  ;  and,  in  consequence,, 
it  has  shared  with  them  in  the  same  sentence  of  disqualification  without 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual  power  which 
they  respectively  'require.    (Ray,  '  Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insanity  ; '  and  '  Med. 

Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  150.) 

In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Eill  (C.  C.  C.  1851),  the  evidence  of  a  man 
named  Donnelly  was  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  ('Jour,  ot 
Psych.  Med.'  1851,  pp.  279  and  436.)  This  man  was  a  pauper  lunatic, 
and  was  confined  as  such  in  the  same  ward  with  the  deceased,  who  it. 
was  alleo-ed  had  been  maltreated  and  killed  by  the  prisoner.  It  was  quite 
clear  from  the  examination  of  Donnelly  at  the  trial  that  he  laboured 
under  insane  delusions  that  he  was  constantly  visited  by  spirits,  &c. : 
nevertheless,  he  gave  a  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  deceased  was  maltreated  by  the  prisoner ;  and  although  he  pro- 
fessed his  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  and  their  secret  power  of 
communicating  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the. 
difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.  His  evidence  was  received,  and 
upon  this  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  case  was  subsequently  argued 
in  the  Exch.  Chamber  before  all  the  judges,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled, 
that  a  lunatic  who  labours  under  delusions,  but  who  in  the  judgment  of  a 
medical  practitioner  is  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  any  transaction  that 
happened  before  his  eyes,  and  who  appears  to  understand  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  may  be  called  as  a  witness.  (Heg.  v.  Hill,  '  Denison's  Crown, 
Cases,'  2,  p.  254.)  The  rule  laid  down  by  Parke,  B.,  is  in  accordance  with 
this  view  :  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
is  admissible,  and  then  liis  credibility  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  In  the 
spring  of  1852,  Donnelly's  (the  witness  in  the  above  case)  powders  of 
observation  and  reasoning  were  very  acute  and  quite  sound,  except  when 
reference  was  made  to  his  peculiar  delusions  regarding  spirits. 

In  another  case,  on  appeal  (Middlesex  Ses.  Dec.  1852),  the  testimony: 
of  a  lunatic  was  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  but  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  his  insanity  rendered  him  incompetent  as  a  witness. 
The  Assist.  Judge  then  said  : — '  I  have  had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Baron. 
Parke,  and  I  confess  I  look  with  fear  at  what  may  be  the  u.ltimate  con- 
sequences of  the  law  on  this  subject.  This  is  the  coiu-se  to  be  adopted  :■ — 
the  witness  who  is  tendered  is  first  to  be  examined  on  the  voir  dire,  and 
then  he  is  to  be  cross-examined ;  witnesses  may  be  called  on  hoth  sides  to 
show  his  competency  or  incompetency ;  and  it  will  then  be  for  the  Court 
to  judge  whether  he  should  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  and  if  it  is  decided 
in  his  favour  the  man  may  be  examined.  In  fact,  the  Court  become  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy.  Now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  his 
mind  before  all  this  takes  place,  supposing  the  lunatic  even  to  be  competent 
to  give  evidence  before  this  examination  and  cross-examination,  I  should 
think  that  anybody  who  has  visited  lunatic  asylums,  or  knows  anything* 
^^0^^  persons  of  insane  mind,  would  agree  with  me  that  the  chances  are 
that  his  mind  will  be  so  overbalanced  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  give 
evidence  afterwards.  When  this  was  argued  on  a  former  occasion,  a  case 
was  mentioned  m  which  a  man  was  acquitted  upon  a  charge  of  murder  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  another  man  (while  the  lunatic  was  in  prison, 
siibject  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure)  was  committed  to  the  same  prison 
cha,rged  with  another  murder.  He  made  a  confession  to  the  first  man, 
and  It  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  call  this  man,  wdio  was- 
acquitted  because  he  was  insane,  to  give  evidence  of  the  confession  that 
the  sane  nian  had  made  to  him  ;  and  after  an  argument  the  learned  judge 
Avho  presided  was  about  to  give  permission  for  him  to  give  evidence,  when 
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the  foreman  of  the  jury  said  :— "  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  what  your  Lord- 
ship means  to  decide,  but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  the  jury  will  not 
believe  a  word  he  says."    Upon  this  the  witness  was  not  called.' 

It  was  theu  proposed  by  counsel  to  call  a  medical  man  under  whose 
care  the  lunatic  had  been.  He  would  state  his  competency  to  give 
evidence,  and  he  should  then  put  the  witness  in  the  box,  and  the  judge 
would  remember  that  on  the  last  occasion  the  witness  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  all  that  was  going  on,  although  a  little  irritable.  The  Assist. 
Judge  observed,  that  it  was  an  important  question;  for  he  supposed 
that  now  in  appeals  against  lunatic  orders,  the  lunatic  himself  would  be 
frequently  produced  as  a  witness.  He  would  only  say,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  he  hoped  no  man  would  ever  be  brought  from  any  asylum  to  be 
examined,  without  the  principal  medical  officer  of  that  asylum  accompany- 
ing him  in  order  to  speak  to  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Huxley,  under  whose  charge  the  lunatic  was,  was  then  examined, 
and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  speak  correctly  to /acfs  that  occun-ed 
before  he  became  insane.  A  witness  came  forward  and  spoke  to  tho' 
accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  the  man.  The 
lunatic  was  then  himself  called, — examined  by  the  judge  and  cross- 
examined  on  the  voir  dire.  The  Assist.  Judge  decided  that  he  might 
be  sworn  and  admitted  to  give  evidence,  which  Avas  done,  and  he  px'oved 
the  facts  of  the  respondent's  case.  Having  heard  his  examination,  the 
Court  had  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  beHeve  him ;  the  witness  had 
evinced  considerable  power  of  memory. — Oi'der  confirmed. 

In  Beg.  v.  Goggle  and  others  (Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1856),  the  evidence 
of  a  lunatic  was  received  on  a  trial  for  felony.  The  prisotiers  were  charged 
with  highway  robbery,  and  the  prosecutor  could  not  clearly  speak  to  their 
identity.  A  man  witnessed  the  transaction  and  swore  positively  to  two  of 
them.  Previous  to  the  trial,  however,  this  man  was  attacked  with  insanity, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  confined  in  an  asylum.  He  was  produced 
as  a  witness,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear  and  calm  manner.  It  Avas 
received,  and  upon  it  chieiiy  the  prisoners  were  convicted.  In  Beg.  v. 
Slater  and  Vivian  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1860),  the  evidence  of  two  lunatics  was 
received,  but  their  statements  were  uncorroborated,  and  the  jury  by  theit 
verdict  rejected  their  evidence. 

INTERDICTION.     COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY. 

By  interdiction  we  are  to  understand  the  depriving  of  a  person  labour- 
ing under  mental  disorder  of  his  civil  rights ;  in  other  words,  preventing 
him  from  exercising  any  control  or  management  over  his  affairs.  It  may 
be  with  or  without  restraint,  for  one  condition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  other,  although  there  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  contrary.  In  Be  Smith 
(1862)  an  order  for  a  jury  was  issued  to  try  the  question  of  sanity  or 
insanity,  and  in  affirming  the  order  Knight-Bruce,  L.J.  enunciated 
the  following  proposition:-' It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  idea  but  too 
generally  entertained  by  persons  (common  persons)  m  different  stations  ot 
fife,  that  the  finding  by  a  jury  that  a  person  is  of  unsound  mmd,  necessarily 
involves  an  interference  with  his  personal  freedom:  it  does  not  Ihe 
Court  places  no  further  restraint  upon  a  lunatic  than  is  necessary  for  his 
protection,  and  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  lunatics 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  who  reside  m  their  own  houses 
with  large  establi.shments.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  the  Couit 
would  interfere  were  the  lunatic  dangerous  to  others. 

When  a  person,  from  mental  incompetency,  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
bv  others  or  is  guilty  of  foolish  and  extravagant  acts,  whereby  his  property 
is^damag^d'^  is  commonly  granted  by  the  Chancery  Division 
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of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  order  to  determine  whether  h.e  be  '  compos ' 
■or  'non  eomfos  mentis.'    This  writ  is  well  known  nnder  the  name  of  '  de 
lunatico  inquiretido:    Before  it  can  be  issued  it  is  necessary,  among  other 
matters,  that  there  should  be  affidavits  made  by  two  or  three  physicians  or 
suro-eons,  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  the  party.    It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained that  the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  determine  whether  the 
incapacity  to  manage  affairs  is  owing  to  some  mental  defect  or  disorder, 
and  not  merely  to  want  of  education  or  bodily  infirmity — otherwise  many 
wealthy  minors  and  infirm  persons  might  be  impropei-ly  deprived  of  the 
control  of  their  property.   Formerly  Commissions  were  not  issued  unless  it 
was  evident  that  lunacy  or  idiocy  existed — for  weakness  of  mind  or  im- 
becility was  not  considered  sufficient  to  justify  legal  interference.    This  is 
no  longer  the  case,  '  unsoundness  of  mind  with  incompetency '  being  all  that 
the  law  requires  to  be  established.    Thus  then,  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
mania,  monomania,  or  dementia  is  not  now  the  question,  but  whether  the 
party  be  compos  or  non  compos  mentis :  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  to  a 
degree,  to  prevent  him  controlling  his  property  with  careful  and  provident 
management.    There  was  a  strange  contradiction  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence some  years  ago.    A  person  who  had  a  delusion  on  a  particular 
subject,  although  not  afEecting  his  social  duties,  was  deemed  a  fit  subject 
for  a  Commission,  and  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  merely  because  his 
mental  disorder  would  fall  under  the  definition  of  lunacy.    On  the  other 
hand,  one  who  had  no  delusion,  but  great  mental  weakness,  such  as  to 
incapacitate  him  for  properly  managing  his  affairs,  was  not  deemed  a  fit 
subject  for  a  Commission ;  since  weakness  of  mind  and  insanity  were 
considered  to  be  two  entirely  different  states — the  latter  alone  requiring 
interference,  although  the  injurious  results  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Commissions  have  been  conducted  on  so 
expensive  a  scale  as  to  render  them  applicable  only  to  the  wealthy  classes 
of  society ;  and  even  here  the  expenses  attending  such  a  simple  inquiry  as 
that  for  which  the  Commission  is  issiied,  are  often  of  the  most  ruinous 
kind,  and  the  results  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  [See  the  cases  of 
Davies  (p.  514),  Bagster  (p.  528),  Lady  KirJnuall  (Feb.  1836),  Gumming 
Cp.  522),  Windham  (p.  529),  and  others.]  When  insanity  is  pleaded 
in  a  criminal  case,  one  judge  and  twelve  jurors  will  decide  the  question, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  life  of  a  person,  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  very  little 
expense  to  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  question 
of  competency  to  manage  affairs,  so .  many  more  functionaries  should  be 
required,  so  much  more  time  (sometimes  amounting  to  thirty  days) 
■occupied,  so  many  witnesses  examined,  and  such  enormous  expenses 
incurred.  The  property  of  tradesmen,  and  other  persons  of  small  means, 
i-s  under  such  a  system  left  unprotected.  This  expensive  process  of  wasting 
an  alleged  lunatic's  fortune  in  order  to  determine  Avhether  he  is  or  is  not 
hkely  to  waste  it  himself,  leads  to  the  result  that,  compared  with  the 
number  of  lunatics  under  confinement,  the  inquisitions  are  very  few 
In  introducing  a  new  Lunacy  Act  in  1862,  the  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that 
in  the  commission  on  Sir  Henry  Meux  the  expenses  amounted  to  6941Z. ; 
in  tue  case  oiMrs.  Gumming,  whose  insanity  was  manifested  the  moment 
she  appeared  before  the  jury,  the  costs  were  5000Z.  In  another  case  the 
expenses  were  1909Z  of  which  250Z.  were  the  costs  of  the  witnesses  alone ; 
and  m  the  case  oi  Mr  W.  F.  Windham  the  trial  lasted  thirty-two  davs,  at 
a  cost  on  eacil  side  of  about  15,000Z.    Under  the  amended  law,  no  Com- 

"contested  cTe^  "  ''''  ^0^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^'^ 

bnW^  ^"""^  Chancellor  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  direct  an  inquiry 
botore  one  or  two  commissioners,  in  which  case  a  juiy  is  dispensed 
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with.    Evidence  may  then  be  received,  and  the  decision  left  with; the- 
commissioner  or  commissioners  so  appointed.    The  costs  of  an  inquiry 
by  this  i-egulation  are  greatly  i-educed.    This  foi'm  of  proceeding  was 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Kingston  (1861),  and  the  Master — 
(Warren)  speedily  brought  to  a  close  by  his  decision,  a  case  which  under 
the  jury  system  might  have  been  protracted  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
Lunacy  Regulation  Acts  are  the  16th  and  17th  Vict.  c.  70  and  the  25th 
and  26th  Vict.  c.  86.    The  last-mentioned  Act  has  gi-eatly  improved  pro- 
ceedings in  lunacy,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  injustice  which  formerly 
prevailed.    In  order  to  shorten  these  inquiries  and  lessen  the  expenses,  the- 
order  under  s.  3  is  to  be  confined  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  person 
is  '  at  the  time  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his 
affairs.'  No  evidence  on  his  conduct  is  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  insanity 
unless  it  refers  to  a  period  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  In 
cases  of  contested  imbecility  this  provision  might  exclude  important 
evidence,  but  there  is  a  discretionary  power  in  the  judge  to  admit  it. 
Sect.  4  allows  of  the  case  being  tried  by  a  jury  at  common-law.  The- 
alleged  lunatic  is  to  be  examined  before  the  taking  of  the  evidence,  and 
also  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  before  the  jury  consult  on  their  verdict. 
Under  s.  12  power  is  given  to  the  Chancellor  to  dispense  vnth  commissions- 
in  reference  to  persons  who  have  but  small  property,  and  there  are  in  this 
statute  other  strict  rules  regarding  the  visiting  of  lunatics  confined  in 
asylums. 

One  source  of  difiBiculty  on  these  occasions  is,  that  selected  medical 
witnesses  are  allowed  to  be  summoned  by  both  parties.  It  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  a  man  even  unkno^ra  to  himself,  with  the  purest  intentions 
and  the  most  perfect  rectitude,  will  insensibly  lean  to  the  side  on  which  he 
has  been  consulted  or  employed.  ('  Pagan,'  p.  301.)  The  public  are  apt 
to  infer,  from  such  conflicting  opinions  emanating  from  men  of  apparently 
equal  experience,  that  the  difference  cannot  depend  essentially  on  the 
nnedical  facts  of  a  case,  and  that  the  question  might  as  well  or  even  better 
be  determined  by  non-professional  persons.  See  the  case  of  Carpenter 
('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  July  16,  1845,  p.  46)  ;  also  that  of  Mrs.  Guoiiming,  in. 
which  the  conflict  of  medical  testimony  was  even  greater  than  usual.  A 
large  portion  of  this  lady's  property  was  spent  in  determining  by  a  verdict 
that  she  was  insane ;  6000Z.  was  thus  spent ;  and  there  was  an  intention: 
that  the  remainder  should  be  expended  in  reversing  the  decision,  when  the 
unfortunate  lady  died.    ('  See  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  Ap.  1852.) 

A  proper  course  of  proceeding  was  adopted  m  Be  Taylor  (Ajj. 
This  gentleman  had  been  examined  by  seven  medical  men,  three  of  whom- 
pronounced  him  to' be  of  unsound  mind,  and  four  declared  him  to  be 
perfectly  sane,  but  with  an  impaired  memory.  There  was  here  a  majority 
of  one  in  favour  of  sanity.  The  Lords  Justices  then  deputed  Wmslo^ 
to  examine  aud  report  on  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  for  their  special 
information.  He  reported  in  favour  of  soundness  of  mmd,  admittmg  the 
existence  of  defective  memory  partly  arising  from  age,  but  not  to  so  ^i eat 
a  degree  as  to  render  him  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  The  decision 
of  the  Court  was  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

Uxammatior,  of  alleged  ?..m^zc..-To  determine  whether  a  person  is^or 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  interdiction  or  the  deprivation  of  civil  \^E^^lf^llf 
necessarv  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  there  is  deluswn 
as?n  the^  ghter  cases  of  monomania  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  delusion  affects  his  judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  him  hke  other  men 
from  manaeino-  his  affairs  with  provident  care  and  propriety.  .■Jn  i^any 
^sLSr^owever,  some  proof  of  delusion  onlj  i.  sought  for;  and  if  this  be 
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procured,  it  is  hastily  inferred  that  the  person  must  be  entirely  incompetent 
to  manao-e  his  property.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  which  involve 
the  questions  of  imbecility.  In  conducting  the  defence  of  the  Windham  case 
(1861),  Su'  Hugh  (now  Earl)  Cairns  was  allowed  by  his  medical  advisers 
to  make  the  following  strange  statement :  '  In  a  case  of  insanity  accom- 
jjanied  by  delusions,  the  mode  of  investigating  it  so  as  to  ari-ive  at  the 
truth  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  doubt ;  but  in  a  case  of  imbecility, 
where  there  is  either  no  mind  at  all  or  next  to  none,  the  task  of  coming  to 
a  right  and  just  decision  is  comparatively  easy.'  Such  a  statement  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth,  and  must  have  been  made  under  some  hazy  notion 
that  the  state  of  imbecility  was  identical  with  that  of  idiocy.  One  of  his 
own  witnesses  (Sutherland),  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
corrected  this  error,  by  the  admission  that  '  drawing  the  line  between 
soundness  and  unsoundness  of  mind  in  cases  of  imbecility  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  medical  science.' 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  we  should  compare 
his  mind  as  it  is  with  what  it  has  been ;  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  supposed 
imbecility,  a  proper  regai'd  must  be  had  to  age,  society,  education,  and 
general  conduct.  We  should  also  consider  whether  the  person  has  been 
treated  by  his  fi-iends  and  relations  as  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  commission.  A  young  person  whose  education  has  been 
much  neglected,  and  who  has  never  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  money, 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  a 
large  property.  Questions  are  sometimes  put  on  the  moral  responsibility 
of  man  and  the  attributes  of  God  to  one  who  perhaps  never  heard  of  ethics 
or  theology.  Again,  mathematical  and  aidthmetical  questions,  which  would 
embarrass  many  persons  who  are  set  down  as  sane  and  competent,  are 
sometimes  put  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility.  In  one  instance  a  physician 
gave  evidence  on  a  commission  that  he  found  the  alleged  imbecile  coujd 
not  work  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  this  person  admitted  that  he 
had  always  disliked  mathematics.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Scotland,, 
one  examiner  asked  the  alleged  imbecile,  who  said  he  had  1200Z.  in  the 
Bank,  and  received  20Z.  for  interest, — How  much  was  that  per  cent.  ?  He 
said  he  could  not  tell:  he  was  no  good  hand  at  arithmetic.  The  counsel 
who  appeared  against  the  brieve  of  commission  afterwards  put  the  same 
arithmetical  question  to  one  of  the'  medical  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to 
the  imbecility  of  the  party ;  and  this  witness,  an  educated  man,  confessed 
himself  quite  unable  to  answer  it— a  practical  illustration  of  the  impropriety 
of  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  imbecile  or  incompetent  merely  because  he 
is  Ignorant  of  that  which  he  has  never  been  taught.  (Case  of  David 
Yoolow).  This  test  has  been  applied  in  a  very  improper  manner  to  deter- 
mine the  mental  capacity  of  young  and  ill-educated  women.  Unless  the 
questions  are  confined  to  those  subjects  which  the  person  has  had  either 
the  opportunity  or  inclination  to  leam,  a  witness  will  always  incur  the  risk 
ot  confounding  mere  ignorance  with  imbecility. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mental  capacity  will  be  found  in  determining 
the  degree  to  which,  with  ordinary  opportunities,  a  person  has  shown  him- 
•^.L^S      V  ^T^"  ti-^t  too  high  a  standard  must  not  be 

be  cZini^  test  of  capacity.    The  mind  of  an  alleged  imbecile  should  not 

oi  ™;Tnn      .  ^^""rr^  P^^^^^*  ^^^^  «f  ^^^ther  person 

of  average  capacity,  of  the  same  age  and  station  in  society,  and  who  has 
enjoyed  like  opportunities  of  instruction.    It  would  be  diffi Jillt  to  find  two 

frV""?'  "f'^^y  "^^^'^1     ^^'-"^^^  P«^«r  :  in  some,  one  faculty 
,-'v,  I ,  aevelopecl,  m  others  another.    All  that  we  have  to  look  for 

devlZT'f '  i'^''^  ^nsouncbiess,  is  an  average  degree  of  intellectual 
development  so  as  to  quahfy  the  person  for  performing"  the  duties  of  his 
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station.  To  win  the  confidence  of  an  alleged  lunatic  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  we  should  not  treat  his  observations  or  delusions  with  levity, 
but  rather  seriously  sympathize  with  him  in  his  troubles  ;  we  should  listen 
attentively  to  all  he  has  to  say,  for  his  suspicions  will  be  excited  by  many 
questions  being  put  to  him.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  his  conclusions,  we 
should  not  contradict  him  abruptly,  but  endeavour  to  draw  him  out  by 
asking  for  some  corroborative  evidence  of  his  statements.  Before  visiting 
the  patient,  we  should  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
particular  connected  with  his  history  and  condition,  and  treat  him  as 
much  like  a  sane  person  as  possible.  The  insane  are  exceedingly  sus- 
picious, and  quick  to  detect  any  deceit  practised  on  them.  They  are  also 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and,  unless  great  tact  is  employed, 
will  look  upon  a  medical  man  as  an  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
The  patient  should  be  informed  that  his  perceptions  are  merely  the  result 
of  natui'al  disease  ;  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  a  delusion 
when  his  perceptions,  although  sometimes  exaggerated,  are  too  real  to  be 
doiibted. 

The  conflicting  medical  evidence  given  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy  is  in 
great  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  mind  of  the 
person  is  not  fairly  examined.  One  physician  tests  one  faculty,  another 
another  ;  each  has  his  own  theory  of  insanity,  and  each  his  standard  of  com- 
petency. The  witnesses  in  support  of  the  commission  do  not  go  so  mtich 
to  test  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  person,  as  to  discover  what  they> 
deem  proofs  of  insanity;  those  against  the  commission  take  an  opposite 
course — they  look  only  for  some  proofs  of  soundness.  It  cannot  therefore 
happen  otherwise  than  that  different  conclusions  should  be  di'awn  under- 
such  different  modes  of  investigation.  (See  vol.  1,  p.  32.)  There  is 
another  point  which  requires  attention  in  these  cases.  Persons  labouring 
under  slight  degrees  of  imbecility  are  very  soon  irritated ;  they  are  easily 
persuaded  that  they  are  ill-used  and  persecuted ;  and  when  they  happen  to 
be  questioned  by  parties  who  are  represented  as  their  enemies,  they  lose 
their  self-command,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  answer  questions,  which 
under  their  ordinary  state  of  mind  they  would  reply  to  with  perfect 
accuracy.    (Pagan,  op.  cit.  p.  302.) 

A  defective  memory  must  not  be  hastily  set  do-\vn  as  a  proof  of  legal 
unsoundness.  In  a  case  which  came  before  Bruce,  L.J.,  and  Turner, 
L.J.,  in  Aug.  1855  (Be  Toplis),  the  petitioners  for  a  commission  appeared 
to  have  relied  chiefly  on  a  defect  of  memory  in  a  person  who  was  advanced 
in  life.  The  Lords  Justices,  in  dismissing  the  petition  with  costs,  made 
the  following  observations :—' Mr  Tophs's  powers  of  recollection  were 
impaired  and  defective  ;  but  this  at  advanced  periods  of  life  and  also  at 
periods  not  advanced,  was  a  common  defect.  A  man  might  have  a  bad 
memory  but  be  competent  and  efficient,  and  no  man  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  person  could  not  discharge  the  business  of  hfe  because  he 
had  a  bad  memory.  The  memory,  indeed,  might  be  so  deficient  as  to  brmg 
a  man  wthin  the  technical  description  of  unsound  mmd,  but  it  could  not 
be  suggested  that  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Toplis  He  appeared  to 
recollect  the  events  of  his  early  life  with  readiness  and  freshness,  and  the 
more  recent  the  event  was  the  sooner  it  faded  from  his  memory  ;  but,  bad 
as  his  memory  might  be,  he  had  more  than  sufficient  mmd,  within  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  to  enable  him  to  manage  himself  and  his 
affairs.'  An  expert,  who  had  been  instructedby  their  Lordships  to  examine 
Toplis,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions  m  his  report  :  VVith  a 
memoi'y  so  deficient,  it  can  hardly  be  said  Mr.  Toplis  is  of  P-f^^^^^^^^^ 
mind.'  In  one  sense  this  might  be  true ;  [but  as  their  Lordships  obsei  ved, 
Sere  was  a  technical  meaning  of  these  words,  m  reference  to  which  they 
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dissented  from  their  use.  A  man  may  not  have  a  perfectly  sound  mind, 
iind  yet  have  a  mind  sound  enough  for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  A 
defective  memory  in  an  aged  person,  taken  alone,  proves  nothing.  (See 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  1,  p.  192.) 


CHAPTER,  96. 

COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — LEGAL  TEST  OF  COMPETENCY  FOE 

CIVIL  ACTS — EVIDENCE    FROM  HANDWRITING  CASES  OF    MISS   BAGSTEB  AND 

ME.  WINDHAM — CONFLICTING  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  OPINIONS — SUPERSEDING  OF 
COMMISSIONS. 

In  giving  evidence  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy,  a  witness  must  take  care 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  medical  or  legal  definitions  of 
insanity.  The  malady  may  not  assume  the  form  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  in  a 
stnctly  legal  view — :nor  of  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  or  idiocy,  in  a 
strictly  medical  view ;  but  still  it  may  be  a  case  of  such  mental  disorder  as 
to  create  an  incapacity  for  managing  affairs.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
a  medical  examiner  has  to  dii'ect  his  attention.  Cases  of  imbecility  present 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  create  the  greatest  conflict  of  opinion  among 
medical  witnesses.  Imbecility  strictly  implies  a  weak  or  feeble  mind,  and 
the  term  is  properly  applied  to  one  who  has  an  intellect  below  par  or  below 
the  normal  average.  The  vagueness  of  these  terms  shows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  legal  sanity  and  that  degree  of 
mental  weakness  implied  by  imbecility  which  would  justify  interdiction. 
Insanity  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  proved  in  these 
cases :  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  delusion,  and  there  may  be  such  an 
amount  of  self-control  as  to  enable  a  person  to  maintain  a  conversation. 
Memory,  judgment,  and  other  faculties,  although  weak,  are  still  present  iu 
a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  from  one  or  two  interviews  only,  an  examiner 
might  be  disposed  to  pronounce-  the  person  of  sound  mind  and  competent 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  There  is  a  ivide  field  for  argument  here  ;  for 
it  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  in  a  defence,  '  that  the  doctors  cannot  put 
their  fingers  on  a  single  point  indicative  of  insanity.'  In  short,  each  fact 
specified  by  them  may  be  frittered  away  by  the  remark  that  every  one 
must  have  known  some  person  who  had  either  a  bad  memory  or  a  weak 
judgment ;  who  squandered  money,  who  wasted  it  on  unworthy  objects, 
who  hoarded  it  and  refused  to  pay  just  debts,  or  who  lost  it  in  foolish 
speculations,  &c.  All  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  person  in  question 
may  be  legally  of  unsound  mind  and  properly  interdicted.  As  Pagan 
remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  293),  there  is  a  facility  of  disposition  in  an  imbecile 
or  weak-minded  person,  which  lays  him  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  artful  and  designing ;  and  our  conclusion  regarding  his  competency 
nmst  be  the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  general  knowledge  of 
attairs,  derived  fi-om  an  examination  of  all  his  faculties.  We  have  to 
consider  how  far  his  imperfect  mind  would  prevent  him  from  attending 
to  own  interests,  not  in  a  manner  which  would  ensure  their  most 
profitable  app  ication,  but  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  his  affairs  from 
being  involved  in  rum.  His  knowledge  and  understanding  may  be  so 
imperfect  that  his  property  would  necessarily  run  to  waste  under  his  un- 
asmsted  control.  When  it  is  proved  that  there  has  been  habitual  submission 
to  the  dictation  of  others,  either  from  a  long  habit  of  being  controlled,  from 
indifference,  or  fear-when  a  man  has  allowed  himself  to  be  disobeyed 
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or  neglected  by  his  servants,  and  to  be  openly  cheated  by  tradesmen,— 
these  circumstances  furnish  evidence  of  weakness  of  mind,  and  a  iustifi- 
cation  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  interdiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  person  when  left  to. himself  has  managed  his  affairs  Avith  reasonable 
care  and  propriety,  has  acted  independently  of  others,  and  has  been  treated 
by  his  friends  and  those  around  him  as  if  he  were  sane,  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  of  legal  competency.  The  testamentary  capacity  of  imbeciles 
may  be  tried  by  the  same  rules.  A  man  who  is  of  such  an  easy  disposition 
as  to  be  improperly  influenced  in  the  use  of  his  property  while  living,  may 
be  equally  influenced  by  fear  or  control  to  make  an  improper  disposition  of 
it  by  his  will ;  but  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  will,  if  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, Avill  allow  a  fair  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  mental  soundness  of  the 
testator. 

Evidence  of  insanity  from  handwriting. — There  is  on  these  occasions  a 
method  of  testing  the  state  of  mind  which  has  been  suggested  by  Conolly 
— namely,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  as  in 
a,  letter  addressed  either  to  his  physician  or  to  some  confidential  friend. 
This  plan  would  probably  often  succeed  in  developing  the  existence  of  a 
latent  delusion,  when  an  examination  avouM  wholly  fail ;  the  patient 
would  not  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  being  subjected  to  an  examination 
for  a  hostile  purpose.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  would  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  suspicion,  that  the  act  of  Avriting  was  to  test  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
and  as  no  man  can  long  Avrite  in  a  connected  manner  who  does  not  think 
collectedly,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  ample  evidence  Avhether  a  delusion 
exists  or  not.  An  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  is  recorded  by 
Pagan  (op.  cit.  p.  19).  A  lady  suspected  to  be  of  unsound  mind  Avi-ote  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Avhich  was  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  She  gave  a 
correct  reference  to  the  part  of  Scripture  where  the  passage  was  to  be 
found — thus,  '  Philippians  3  ch.  v.  7 ; '  and  immediately  added,  '  These 

islands  lie  in  latitude  north  ,  and  longitude  — • — ,'  most  probably 

referring  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Here  was 
undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  faculties  of  association  and  attention.  As  this 
defect  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  this  method 
is  well  adapted  for  testing  the  state  of  the  mind  with  or  without  an  oral 
examination.  There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  evidence  of  delusion 
has  been  derived  from  the  terms  of  a  will  or  deed  written  or  dictated  by  a 
lunatic,  when  there  was  great  difiiculty  in  obtaining  proof  by  an  oral 
examination. 

In  idiocy  there  is  no  capacity  for  writing.  In  dementia,  ^as  there  is  no 
memory,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  same  word  or  words  are  written 
over  and  over  again.  No  person  in  a  state  of  confirmed  dementia  can 
write  a  connected  sentence,  because  before  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
is  completed  the  first  is  forgotten.  In  imbecility  we  may  meet  Avith 
every  variety  of  mental  defect,  but  the  state  of  the  mind  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  in  writing.  This  method,  it 
must  be  remembered,  cannot  show  whether  or  not  a  person  is  capable  of 
managing  his  affairs :  it  is  a  mere  index  of  a  certain  state  of  the  mind, 
and  must  be  coupled  with  general  habits  and  conduct  before  any  conclusion 
is  di-awn  from  it  relative  to  the  propriety  of  interdiction.  It  Avill  often 
serve  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  delusion  when  other  means  fail.  A 
woman  had  been  housekeeper  to  a  physician.  Her  conversation  was  on 
the  whole  rational,  except  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  poisoning ;  but  m  a 
letter  written  to  the  author  she  clearly  revealed  the  nature,  extent,  and 
influence  of  the  delusion  under  which  she  laboured. 

Some  persons  affected  with  monomania  are  profuse  in  their  Avritmgs. 
They  Avrite  and  copy  letters,  draAV  up  voluminous  petitions,  memoirs,  and 
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siddi-esses,  in  wliich  they  set  forth  the  sorroAvs,  grievances,  sul¥erings,  and 
persecutions  of  which  they  believe  they  have  been  or  are  the  victims. 
Sometimes  they  imagine  themselves  to  have  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  that 
they  have  attained  a  poetical  eminence  beyond  all  other  poets,  ancient  or 
modei'n.  A  gentleman  in  an  early  stage  of  mania  set  himself  to  work,  day 
and  night,  in  writing  out  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  turning 
them  into  what  he  supposed  was  an  epic  poem.  He  brought  for  perusal 
many  quires  of  paper,  thus  closely  covered  with  his  handwi-iting.  He 
.thought  he  had  rendered  the  Psalms  into  a  poem,  when  he  had,  in  fact, 
only  put  the  sentences  into  a  metrical  form,  by  dividing  them,  without 
respect  to  sense  or  meaning.  It  Avas  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  not 
to  offer  the  manuscript  to  a  publisher  for  jjublication.  In  some  cases  of 
insanity  the  mind  retains  a  great  power  for  poetical  composition  and 
expression.  Morison  found  in  the  pocket-book  of  one  of  his  patients  who 
had  suffered  from  melancholia,  from  which  he  died,  the  following  verses  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  patient.  They  are  strongly  expressive  of  the  mental 
depression  from  which  he  was  suffering : — 

There  is  a  winter  in  my  soul, 

The  winter  of  despair  ; 
Oh,  when  shall  spring  its  rage  control  ? 

When  shall  the  snowdrop  blossom  there  ? 
Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 
A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart, 

But  quickly  pass  away : 
Thtis  Northern  Lights  the  gloom  adorn, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn 

That  never  turns  to  day. 

('  Lect.  on  Insanity,'  p.  137.) 

_  These  lines  not  only  show  a  great  power  of  reasoning  and  a  poetical 
mind,  but  a  complete  consciousness  in  the  patient  of  his  condition  and  of 
his  hopeless  state. 

Marce  has  remarked  that  the  method  of  writing  is  nearly  the  only  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  when  the  person  refuses  to  answer  questions,  and 
maintains  a  state  of  taciturnity  for  days  or  weeks.  If  furnished  with 
writmg  materials,  lunatics  will  often,  in  secret,  voluntarily  draw  up 
petitions,  addi^esses,  or  wills,  which  will  reveal  their  real  state  of  mind. 
In  feigned  insanity  this  mode  of  investigation  is  of  great  importance.  One 
of  the  difficulties  m  the  case  of  Lady  Mordaunt,  pronounced  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dementia,  was  that  one  of  her  letters  was  expressed  in  terms  not 
showing  any  mcoherency  or  defect  of  mind  or  memory  (ante,  p.  498)  ;  but 
it  may  be  alleged  that  this  was  written  during  a  lucid  interval.  Marce 
has  pointed  out  that  monomaniacs  known  to  be  most  unreasonable  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions  have  often  the  power  of  expressing  themselves  in 
Zw^^l  t  ?f  were  sane.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  p.  384.)  Moreau 
gives  as  the  results  of  his  experience,  that  among  those  who  are  affected 
with  dementia,  the  mental  disorder  shows  itself  in  a  stronger  form  when 
in  malS     H?  ^'  '^^"^^^^'^^  condition  is  observed 

in  writing.  speaking,  more  readily  than 

'^''^^^V,  tlie  existence  of  a  distui^ed  mind,  but  a 

WnSl^Tl"  always  indicate  the  non-existence  of 

Zp^ln^tinr.  fhfn  ^^^^  noticed  among  the  patients  under  his 

observation  that  lunatics  are  often  capable  of  writing  long  and  very  sensible 
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letters  between  two  of  their  attacks,  or  while  even  labouring  under  mental 
•disorder.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  2,  pp.  339,  399.) 

Winslow  attaches  some  importance  to  handwriting  as  foreshadowing 
the  occurrence  of  general  paralysis  with  softening  of  the  brain.  This, 
however,  refers  not  so  much  to  composition  or  style  as  correct  writing  and 
spelling.  (Op.  cit.  p.  464.)  The  reader  will  find  a  complete  essay  on  the 
writings  of  the  insane,  with  facsimiles  of  the  handwriting  of  persons 
labouring  under  dementia,  mania,  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  well  as 
the  medico-legal  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  by  Marce,  in  the  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  p.  379. 

Among  many  cases  which  illustrate  the  medical  evidence  required  and 
received  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy,  I  would  refer  to  that  of  Miss  Bagster, 
in  1832  ;  it  will  serve  to  show  upon  what  slight  grounds  a  verdict  of 
'  unsound  mind  '  was  at  that  date  returned  under  a  Commission  of  Lunacy. 
The  subject  of  this  inquiiy  was  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  a  frivolous 
and  weak-minded  girl,  whose  education  had  been  much  neglected.  She 
was  heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  and  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage 
unsuited  to  her  condition.  A  commission  was  taken  out  by  her  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  annulling  her  marriage,  by  showing  that  she  was  not  at  the 
time  competent  by  defect  of  understanding  to  give  rational  consent.  The 
general  evidence  established  that  there  had  been  great  neglect  in  her 
education,  and  that  she  had  been  especially  indulged ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  she  had  ever  been  treated  by  her  friends  as  of  unsound  mind,  nor 
indeed  that  any  question  of  her  insanity  had  been  raised  until  after  the 
marriage.  Seven  medical  witnesses,  summoned  to  supjDort  the  commis- 
sion, deposed  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  On  the  other  side  no  witnesses 
were  called,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  allegation  of  insanity  was  not 
made  out.  The  Commissioners,  however,  themselves  called  Morison  and 
Haslam,  who  deposed  that  her  incompetency  to  manage  her  affairs  arose 
not  fi'om  unsoundness  of  mind,  but  from  ignorance.  She  gave  one  strong- 
proof  of  sanity,  namely,  that  she  was  aware  of  her  deficiencies.  It  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  that  she  was  capable  of  controlling  herself,  and  also 
of  concealing  her  defects ;  her  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  her  were 
pertinent,  and  were  for  the  most  part  correctly  made,  and  she  had  mani- 
fested a  capacity  to  receive  instruction.  She  was  ignorant  of  arithnietic, 
but  this  she  had  never  been  properly  taught.  She  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  therefore  unable  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  of  a  household.  The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
to  two,  returned  a  verdict  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  been  so 
for  the  space  of  two  years — a  time  which  covered  the  marriage.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  10,  pp.  519  et  seq.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  two  medical  witnesses  independent 
of  both  sides,  who  were  summoned  by  the  Commissioners,  gave  a  very 
strono-  opinion  that  Miss  Bagster  was  ignorant  and  not  of  unsound  mind ; 
and  that  she  might,  by  instruction,  be  rendered  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs.  We  should  imagine  that  when  a  question  arose, 
whether  a  young  person  was  or  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  civil  lights, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  unanimity  among  the  medical  opinions ;  or,  if 
this  were  denied,  then  more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  negative  than 
to  the  afarmative  side  of  the  question,  provided  if,  as  m  this^case,  the 
neo-ative  view  were  supported  by  men  impartially  selected,  and  ot  great 
experience  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  insanity  It  is  not  improbable 
that  besides  ignorance,  there  may  have  been  some  degree  of  ^^^^a^iiess  ot 
mind  about  this  person ;  yet,  taking  the  who  e  case,  we  mast  attribute  the 
verdict  of  unsoundness  not  so  much  to  mental  infirmity  as  to  incapacity  foi 
want  of  instruction  to  manage  a  large  fortune.  It  was  attempted  to  justity 
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the  verdict  by  the  statement  that  it  saved  this  lady  from  the  results  of  an 
imprudent  marriage — the  answer  to  which  is,  that  Commissions  of  Lunacy 
are  not  intended  to  shield  persons  whose  minds  are  not  really  unsound  from 
the  results  of  foolish  and  imprudent  acts. 

When  a  verdict  of  insanity  is  returned  tinder  a  commission,  it  must 
always  represent  the  party  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  by  reason  of  that 
unsoundness  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  A  date  must  be 
fixed  at  which  the  insanity  first  appeared,  and  this  date  should  always  be 
anterior  to  the  issuing  of  the  commission.  If  there  be  lucid  intervals,  the 
space  of  time  occupied  by  these  should  also  be  defined. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Windham  (Dec.  1861),  the  question  raised  on 
the  corumission  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  Bagster.  Fifteen 
of  the  relatives  of  this  gentleman  petitioned  for  an  inquiry  into  his  state 
of  mind,  on  the  ground  that  he  laboured  under  congenital  deficiency  of 
intellect ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  argued  in  favour  of  Windham  that 
his  mental  condition,  if  below  the  normal  standard,  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  results  of  a  neglected  education.  The  inquiry  lasted  thirty-three 
days,  during  which  140  witnesses  were  examined — namely,  fifty  on  the 
part  _of_  the  petitioners,  and  ninety  in  favour  of  Windham.  There  was 
conflicting  evidence,  medical  and  general.  There  was  no  proof  of  the 
want  of  the  opportunity  of  education,  but  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  alleged  imbecile  had  not  made  use,  like  other  boys  of  his  age,  of  the 
advantages  which  he  had  enjoyed.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton°  but  had 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  his  connection  with  that  school.  It  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  that  as  a  boy  he  was  wholly  unlike  other  boys  and 
when  he  attained  his  majority  in  Aug.  1861,  his  conduct  was  extravagant 
wild,  and  inconsistent  with  his  social  position.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  entirely  deficient  in  business  matters ;  for  it  was  proved  that  his  uncle 
one  of  the  petitioners,  had  shortly  before  negotiated  with  him  for  the  sale 
of  a  piece  of  land  of  the  value  of  lOOOZ.,  thereby  admitting  his  capacity 
to  transact  business.  The  evidence  received  on  this  occasion  was  allowed 
to  extend  to  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  cases  of 
alleged  imbecihty  it  is  not  possible,  without  doing  injustice,  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  evidence  from  a  long  antecedent  date.    Imbecility  is  a  con- 

fw^fr'^li^  °^  "^^""^f  P""^^'^'  therefore  always  Material  to 

show  whether  this  has  or  has  not  existed  from  youth  upwards 
_     A  large  mass  of  testimony,  much  of  which  was  irrelevant,  was  thereby 
introduced  into  the  case.    The  facts  mainly  relied  on  in  support  of  WiS 

LtTcles  whTf  h  Tl  \'         ^^^^  extravagant  in  purchasing 

articles  which  he  did  not  require  at  exorbitant  prices  and  in  unnecessarv 
quantities,  and  he  thus  incurred  debts  of  enormous  amount  wShout  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  off;  that  he  wL  lilty 
in  Cnr""'?  of  language  and  cSnSuct  in  pnblic  places,  andTet 
m  the  presence  of  ladies  he  appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  shame-  that 

^^^^  characters  and  prostitute  and  three 
reputabfe  chn^n  ^^^--^^  ^^i^niajority  he  married  a  woman  of  Z 
S  paramoiro^^^      ^^^^^  ^™ge  had  been 

lithTenTreal  LZ.  t  "^'^  associates;  that  having  infected  this  woman 
12,000rto  14  000/    ;  A  i'"''  P^'f  j^^^^^^y  amounting  to  from 

compeiationffL^^^^^  ^OOZ  per  annum  for  life,  as  a 

than  1250Z.  per  annum     Afr  '"^  !   '"""^  ^^"^g 
cohabited  wit'L  anothrmat  verf^W^^  woman  after  her  marria|e  had 
and  had  manifested  no  s™e'  o^f  shaiTn  ;  f""^        T-""  ''^'^ 
tion  of  adultery.    He  was  in  th.Ti  .  '^T"""^-  condona- 

sometimesasaiteftiroffic^r  Jhe^a:^^  'T'''!  ""'^  ^''^^^ 

VOL.  n  "^iLcr,  tnen  as  a  railway-guard,  and  on  one  occa- 
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sion  lie  looted  in  a  railway-carriage  the  woman  whom  lie  liacl  maiTiecl  and 
tlie  man  with  whom  she  had  previously  cohabited.    The  petitioners  looked 
.upon  these  acts  as  indications  of  unsoundness  of  mind  and  incompetency 
to  manage  his  affairs  with  reasonable  care  and  propriety ;  the  ninety  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  Windham  regarded  them  simply  as  playful  eccen- 
tricities and  boyish''  tricks.    The  medical  evidence  for  the  petitioners 
chiefly  rested  upon  Winslow  and  Mayo :  they  were  appointed  as  examiners 
by  the  Lords  Justices,  and  Bright  was  associated  with  them  as  assessor. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  the  mode  of  testing  the  mental  condition 
of  the  alleged  imbecile.    There  were  two  interviews,  lasting  altogether 
three  hours.    Numerous  questions  were  put  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  induce  Windham  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  any  one  point.    Winslow  considered  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  incapable  of 
managing  himself  or  his  affairs.    The  degree  of  mental  unsoundness  under 
which  he  laboured  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  capacity  to  ^Tite  letters, 
to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  classical  knowledge  or  the  ordinary  rules 
of  arithmetic,  to  settle  small  accounts,  and  to  make  purchases  to  a  limited 
extent.    The  usual  stock  objection  was  taken  to  this  opinion — namely,  that 
the  witness  could  not  say  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins.  Winslow 
admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  line  of  demarcation.    At  the 
same  time  mental  unsoundness  might  be  appreciated;  it  implied  such  a 
deo-ree  of  mental  deficiency  as  would  incapacitate  a  person  for  the  manage- 
ment of  himself  and  his  affairs.    Inability  to  command  the  attention  and 
incapacity  of  sustained  thought  were  symptoms  of  the  peculiar  kind  of 
imbecility  under  which  Windham  laboured.     Deadness  to  a  sense  of 
moral  obligations  is  also  frequently  observed  in  such  cases.    Mayo  m  his 
.evidence  concurred  with  Winslow;  he  considered  that  Windham  had 
a  weak  and  childish  intellect  and  an  impulse  mind ;  he  manifested  utter 
shamelessness  respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  and  his  conduct 
before  and  afterwards.    Southey,  also  appointed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to 
examine  Windham,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  labouring  under 
imbecility  and  was  of  unsound  mind.    His  conversation  was  more  rational 
than  his  conduct,  and  from  conversation  alone  he  could  not  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind.    Further,  judging  fi-om  his 
private  interviews  with  him,  he  considered  him  to  be  a  person  of  weak 
intellect,  but  he  '  should  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
capable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs.' 

On  the  other  side,  Tuke  examined  Windham,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion-lst,  from  his  powers  of  observation  ;  2nd,  * .  j^^^ 
which  he  instructed  his  solicitors  for  his  defence;  and_3rd  iiom  his 
delicacy  in  conversation  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  ^^^^^f  fl^^f 
de  icate  remarks-that  he  was  not  imbecile.  He  also  thought  that  his 
sanX  was  perf^^^^^^^  consistent  with  his  getting  into  debt  to  the  amount 
of  25  OOOZ  or  3Q  OOOL  and  giving  14,000L  worth  of  jewelry  to  his  wife. 
IvmoT  a  Commissioner  Lunacy  for  eight  years,  examined  Wind- 
ham aS  was^th  him  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  o  form  an  opmion 
of  "he"ta7e  of  his  mind,  and  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  hmj  in  saying  tha 
he  was  of  unsound  mind.  He  was  certainly  not  a  l^^^.f /^f/^^  J^^' 
under  no  delusion.  He  was  capable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affaus, 
but  the  Lquiry  would  have  a  considerable  effect  in  ^^Vio-^^S^^^J;^-  ^^^, 
cock  stated  thlt  during  his  interview  with  Windham  neithei  sa>v  im 
Wd  anything  which  would  if  ify  lum  in  — ^^^^ 
elusion  than  that  he  was  of  sound  ^^^^  .  ^ood  had  had  se^  e  ^^^^^^ 

with  him,  and  considered  him  ^-J\f'^'^^^^^^^  and 
manage  his  own  affairs.    Sutherland,  as.tlie  resun  oi 
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from  the  evidence  heard  in  Court,  considered  "Windham  to  be  of  sound 
mind ;  there  were  no  symptoms  of  congenital  imbecility  or  of  idiocy  about 
him.  In  cases  of  imbecility  he  always  went  by  practical  tests,  and  in  his 
opinion  an  imbecile  should  be  incohei-ent  in  language  and  inattentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  '  There  was  no  incoherency  in  Mr.  Windham's  con- 
versation.' He  was  rather  below  the  average  in  point  of  intellect,  but  he  did 
not  at  all  approach  the  line  where  imbecility  began.  No  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity should  be  received  as  evidence  of  insanity  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  some  unmistakable  proof  of  unsoundness.  ConoUy  examined  him  on 
two  occasions,  and  believed  him  to  be  of  sound  mind ;  there  was  not  one 
single  indication  of  unsoundness  about  him.  No  medical  man  could  sign 
a  certificate  of  insanity  in  his  case,  and  no  keeper  of  an  asylum  would  think 
of  taking  him  as  an  inmate. 

The  Master  in  Lunacy,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said  : — '  The  question  to 
be  decided  was  not  Avhether  Mr.  Windham  was  absolutely  insane,  but 
whether  there  was  such  imbecility  of  mind,  not  amounting  to  actual 
insanity,  as  to  render  him  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  or  provident  dis- 
cretion, or  to  render  him  liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one.  The  broad 
question  was  whether  he  was  of  sufficiently  sound  mind  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  himself  and  his  affaii-s.  Mere  weakness  of 
character,  mere  liability  to  impulse  good  or  bad,  mere  imprudence,  reck- 
lessness, and  eccentricity,  to  which  might  be  added  immorality,  did  not 
constitute  unsoundness  of  mind,  unless,  in  looking  fairly  at  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  there  was  good  reason  to  refer  them  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
intellect.  They  might  furnish  evidence  of  unsoundness,  but  they  did  not 
constitute  it.' 

Windham  then  imderwent  a  private  examination  before  the  jury,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  gave  proper  answers  to  the  various  questions  put  to 
him.  The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  15  to  8,  returned  the  following  verdict — 
'  That  Mr.  Windham  is  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
and  his  affairs. '  After  the  verdict  had  been  returned  pronouncing  him  sane 
and  competent,  he  was  guilty  of  other  eccentric  acts,  exhausted  a  splendid 
fortune  and  became  a  bankrupt ;  showing  that,  whatever  legal  soundness 
of  mind  he  might  possess  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury,  he 
practically  did  not  evince  that  capacity  which  they  declared  him  to  possess 
of  taking  care  of  himself  or  his  affairs. 

A  large  section  of  the  public  joined  in  the  view  prominently  put  forward 
at  the  mquiry  that  this  unfortunate  young  man  had  been  made  the  victim 
•of  a  charge  the  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unjustifiable.  Insanity,  it  was 
urged,  in  the  ordmary  acceptation  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  his  case, 
ihere  were  no  illusions,  hallucinations,  or  delusions  ;  but  as  these  are  never 
met  with  m  the  form  of  unsoundness  imputed  to  Mr.  Windham,  namely 
imbecility,  their  absence  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  existence  of 
imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind.  But  what  test  is  there  for  imbecilitv 
except  conduct  and  conversation  ?  There  was  no  incoherency  of  languao-e 
but  there  was  strong  evidence  of  habits  such  as  we  do  not  meet  wftli 
among  men  of  really  reasonable  minds:  but  opinions  were  divided  on  the 
question,  whether  these  indicated  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  a  mixture  of 
eccentricity  and  moral  depravity  from  deficient  education.  A  maiorTty  of 
tWs'vSdi^fin  th.       """J  f  Chelmsford,  in  commenting  u^on 

]iiLw  bv  ?n  .rl  T     r       ^""'''^^  1^62),  said:-'The  law  as 

m  St  r^n^J^  n/  applied  to  cases  short  of  insanity,  but  they 

wWh  WWpI  rr.-!""''  °^  ^""^  extravagance  or  follies^ 

sfntl  ^°«7^dness  of  mind.'  The  legal  test  of  the  existence  of 
■this  state  of  mmd,  we  are  told,  is  'conduct.'"  A  lawyer  means  by  mad' 
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ness  'condnct  of  a  certaiu  character,'  while  a  physician  means  By  ifc  *  a 
certain  disease  one  of  the  effects  of  "vvhich  is  to  produce  such  conduct/ 
(Stephen's  '  Crim.  Law  of  England,'  p.  87.)  The  whole  evidence  against 
Windham  bore  upon  conduct,  and  from  the  verdict  we  learn  what  soi-t  of 
conduct  does  not  constitute  madness  in  a  legal  sense.  The  mai-rying^ 
of  a  woman  of  disreputable  character, — the  squandering  upon  her  of 
14,000Z.  in  jewelry,  and  settling  upon  her  800Z.  per  annum,  with  other 
extravagant  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  constitute  '  conduct  of  a  certain 
character '  sufficient  to  render  a  man  non  comjpos  mentis  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  but  if  ^these  acts  evince  soundness  of  mind  and  a  competency  to 
manage  affaii\s,  what  ai'e  the  acts  which  indicate  unsoundness  or  incom- 
petency ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  physician  looks  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  disease  ;  but  a  physician  can  know  nothing  about  tha 
existence  of  disease  of  the  brain  during  life  in  any  case  of  imbecility, 
except  in  so  far  as  its  effects  may  be  manifested  by  conduct.  "We  therefore 
come  round  to  the  legal  test  of  '  conduct,'  which  in  Windham's  case  was 
considered  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  provident  management  of  a 
large  estate  and  a  splendid  fortune.  That  the  legal  test  was  here  a  failure 
in  affording  protection  from  wastefulness  is  proved  by  the  result. 

This  case  drew  down  upon  the  medical  profession  some  severe  com- 
ments ;  and  among  others  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Avho  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  working  of  the  law  of  Lunacy,  made  the  following 
observations  : — '  He  did  not  know  that  medical  gentlemen  (he  said  it  with 
all  respect),  unless  they  had  made  insanity  their  special  study,  were  more 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  than  any  person 
of  common  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.  Mere  opinions  and 
scientific  speculations  ought  no  longer  to  be  adduced  in  the  Courts  as 
testimony.  Whatever  evidence  was  given  by  a  medical  man  should  be 
facts,  and  judgment  based  on  these  facts.' 

Commissions  may  be  superseded,  but  the  evidence  must  then  be  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  sanity  as  it  was  before  in  favour  of  insanity.  In 
Byce  Sombre' s  case  (1844),  the  physicians  of  England  and  France  came  to 
directly  opposite  conclusions,  and  English  physicians  were  equally  arrayed 
against  each  other.    (See  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chanc.  '  Law  Times,' 
Sept  28  1844  ;  also  a  notice  of  a  treatise  on  his  own  case  and  the  law 
of  Lunacy,  by  Dyce  Sombre,  in  the  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1860,  p.  409.) 
The  decision  ivas  against  superseding  the  Commission,  chiefly  on  the 
oa-ound  of  the  continued  existence  of  delusion  ;  but  the  alleged  lunatic  was 
allowed  to  have  the  uncontrolled  use  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property. 
('  Med  Graz.'  vol.  40,  p.  893.)    In  1851  arrangements  were  made  for  an 
independent  Medical  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  mental  state  of  this 
o-entleman,  and,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  medical  opinions 
alreadv  -iven:  but  before  this  was  constituted,  the  alleged  lunatic  died. 
(For  some  remarks  on  this  case,  see  a  letter  by  Mayo,  'Med.  Gaz.  vol  4b 
i  123  •  also  'Med.  Test.'  p.  31.)    It  has  been  suggested  by  Chevers^that 
many  of  the  acts  which  were  considered  to  indicate  msanity  in  this  case 
might  be  traced  to  Oriental  habits  and  prejudices.    ('Med.  Jurispr.  for 

■"■""'T^e^gr^eltlaution  shown  in  superseding  Commissions  will  be  evident 
fiw  the  following  case.  In  Be  Blaclcmore  (Dec  1862  a  petition  for  a 
supersedeas  of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  was  presented  to  the  Lords  Justices 
and  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Sutherland  and  Wmslow  Tmnei,. 
L  J  observed  :-'  There  is  no  more  painful  duty  in  reference  to  lunatics 
than  to  decide  whether  persons  against  whom  a  Commission  has  been 
f^sued  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify  the  so  lot' as  X 

It  may  be  that  the  recovery  is  apparently  perfect  so  long  as  tue 
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restraint  is  continued,  but  the  moment  the  restraint  is  removed  the  disease 
reappears.    It  must  be  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  whether  the 
recovery  will  continue  when  the  restraint  is  removed.  Notwithstanding 
the  implicit  confidence  which  the  Court  places  in  the  medical  reports  pro- 
duced, and  the  favourable  impression  conveyed  by  the  personal  interviews 
Avhich  the  Commissioner  has  had  with  the  petitioner,  the  Court  feel 
that  they  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  supersede  the  Commission,  but  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  removing  the  restraint, 
and  whether  the  removal  of  it  will  be  attended  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.    This  course  is  one  which  is  borne  out  by  both  reason  and 
authority.  The  authorities  in  favour  of  it  are  the  judgments  of  Lord  King 
in  Lord  Ferrer  s  case,  in  1730;  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Sir  William  Brooke's 
case,  in  1737;  Lord  Loughborough,  in  Errington's  case,  in  1798;  Lord 
Eldon,  in  Steele's  case,  in  1813 ;  and  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Cottenham,  in 
Byce  Sombre's  case,  in  1844  and  1847.     After  much  reflection  on  the 
subject  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  these  authorities, 
that  the  Court  ought  not  to  supersede  the  Commission,  but  to  make  an 
order  to  suspend  all  proceedings  under  it  until  further  order,  and  that  Mr. 
Blackmore  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  further  relief  upon  his  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices  in  Trinity  Term  next,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  management  of  his  business  and  estate  without  the  control 
or  interfei-ence  of  the  Committee  of  his  person,  with  liberty  to  apply  in  the 
meantime.' 


CHAPTER  97. 

EESPONSIBILITT  IN  CIVIL  CASES— INS A;NITT  AS  AN  IMPEDIMENT   TO    MARRIAGE — 

DEEDS    AND    CONTRACTS — WILLS    MADE    BY    THE    INSANE  TESTAMENTARY 

CAPACITY — TEST  OP  CAPACITY — DELUSION  IN  THE  DEED — ECCENTRICITY  IN 
WILLS — WILLS  IN  SENILE  DEMENTIA — WILLS  IN  EXTREMIS — RESTRICTION  OF 
MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Insanity  as  an  impediment  to  marriage. — Insanity  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  a 
civil  impediment  to  marriage,  because  it  is  considered  that  there  cannot  be 
that  rational  consent  which  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract.  The 
marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  therefore  called  a  nullity,  and  is  void  ah  initio.  All 
that  the  law  requires  is  that  there  should  be  good  proof  of  insanity  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  contract.  If  this  be  offered,  and  it  be  alleged  that 
the  contract  was  entered  into  during  a  lucid  interval,  then  the  person  who 
vvould  benefit  by  the  allegation  must  prove  its  existence.  The  suitableness 
oi  the  marriage,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  party  during  or  after  its 
performance,  will  also  be  considered  by  the  Court.  In  Turner  v.  ifyers,  a 
lunatic  who  had  recovered  from  his  lunacy  instituted  a  suit  to  set  aside  a 
mamage  which  he  had  voluntarily  contracted  while  in  this  state.  The 
marnage  was  declared  void.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  481.)  The  case  of 
Baldry  v.  Elhs  (Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1851)  will  be  found  of  interest  in 
relation  to  the  matrimonial  engagements  of  alleged  lunatics.  A  still  more 
recent  decision  (1882)  confirms  the  above  view 

InBeedY.Legard  (Court  of  Bxch.  May,  1851),  a  question  arose  whether 
a  lunatic  was  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife.    The  arficles 
supplied  were  for  the  sole  use  of  the  wife,  the  husband  being  a  confirmed 
natic  and  the  inmate  of  an  asylum.    The  Court  held  that  the  fact  of  a 
of  Z  T  I  "^;^f^*io^-^  of  God  unable  to  manage  his  affairs  did 

not  absolve  him  from  the  obligation,  which  he  contracted  when  he  married 
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to_  provide  necessaries  for  the  sapporb  of  his  wife.  He  was  then  of  sane 
mind,  and  although  he  had  subsequently  become  insane,  that  obligation 
was  not  revocable  under  the  circumstances.  (See  also  a  report  of  the  case 
of  Seaton  v.  Adcoclc,  ' Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1851,  p.  297.) 

The  validity  of  civil  contracts  entered  into  by  lunatics  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  circiimstances  which  accompany  the  act.  If  there  be  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  conduct  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  pai-ty  with  whom  he 
contracts  has  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  insanity,  then  the  contract 
will  be  binding  on  the  lunatic  and  his  representatives.  It  was  so  held  in 
MoncUon  v.  Cameroux  (Exch.  June,  1848).  This  was  an  action  by  the 
administrator  of  a  deceased  person  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  as 
secretary  of  an  Insurance  Office,  the  sum  paid  by  him  as  the  consideration 
for  two  annuities,  the  foundation  of  the  action  being,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  arrangement  in  question  the  deceased  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 
At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  negotiation  had  been  conducted  by  the 
deceased  with  apparent  prudence,  sanity,  and  judgment,  and  that  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Office  was  just  such  as  any 
prudent  person  would  have  been  expected  to  make  with  a  view  to  his 
own  interest.  The  deceased,  who  died  very  soon  after  the  business  had 
been  arranged,  was,  both  before  and  after  the  transaction,  in  an  unsound 
state  of  mind.  Under  these  circumstances,  this  action  was  brought  by 
his  representatives,  and  a  verdict  recovered  by  them,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  their  right  to  recover  as  on  the  entire  failure  of 
consideration.  The  Chief  Baron,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  said  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a  jDerson  of  apparently  sound  intellect  enters 
into  a  contract,  such  as  any  ordinary  person  -would  enter  into  with  others 
who  act  lond  fide,  and  the  parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  former  con- 
'dition,  it  is  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  contract  that  one  of  them  was 
at  the  time  non  compos  mentis.  On  appeal  to  the  Exch.  Chamber  in  May, 
1849,  this  judgment  was  affirmed.  (See  also  the  case  of  Staniland  v. 
Willett,  Vice-Chanc.  Court,  Nov.  1848.)  In  the  case  of  Bonat  v.  Haniqiiet 
(G-uildhall  Sittings,  1854),  on  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  in 
which  the  defence  was  that  the  defendant  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  contract,  Crompton,  J.,  held  that  unless  it  was  shown  that  the 
plaintiff  had  taken  advantage  of  the  defendant's  unsoundness  of  mind,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  claimed. 

Wills  made  by  the  insane.  Testamentary  capacity . — Questions  involving 
the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons  are  of  frequent  occiirrence,  and  medical 
evidence  is  commonly  required  for  their  solution.  When  property  is  be- 
queathed by  the  testator  out  of  the  usual  order  of  succession,  it  may  be 
alleged  by  the  relatives  that  he  was  Avholly  incompetent  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  deed— either  from  actual  insanity,  the  imbecility  of  age, 
or  that  natural  failing  of  the  mind  which  is  so  of  ten  observed  to  occur  fi-om 
disease  or  on  the  approach  of  death,  A  disposing  mmd  is  what  the  law 
requires  to  render  a  will  valid.  The  best  test  of  the  capacity  for  this  act 
is  that  a  man  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will  should  know  the  nature  and 
amount  of  his  property  and  the  just  claims  of  those  who  are  nearly  related 
to  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  medical  attendant 
on  this  point  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  is  worth  more  than 
the  opinions  of  experts  or  of  witnesses  who  may  have  seen  the  testator  at 
other  times  and  under  other  circumstances,  (' Med.  Times  and  Craz 
2  p  303.)  Another  writer  has  remarked  that  the  capacity  for  inalang  a 
will  does  not  rest  upon  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity,  but  rather  upon 
the  proof  of  competency  or  incompetency  in  the  testator. 

A  medical  man  is  frequently  of  necessity  a  witness  to  a  will.   He  should 
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remember  that  when  lie  signs  his  name  to  it  as  a  witness,  he  is  practically 
testifying  to  the  competency  of  the  testator  to  make  the  will 

Bodily  disease  or  incapacity  does  not  affect  the  vahdity  of  a  will,  unless 
the  mind  be  directly  or  indirectly  disturbed  by  it  In  a  case  which  occurred 
some  years  since  in  France,  a  will  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  the 
testator  when  he  executed  it,  was  la^,om'mg  under  hemiplegia  The  opinion 
of  Esquirol  was  required,  and  he  said  that  hemiplegia  might  undoubtedly 
affect  the  brain— a  fact  clearly  indicated  by  the  sight,  hearing,  and  other 
senses  becoming  weakened ;  yet  this,  in  his  opinion  did  not  necessarily 
indicate  an  impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers.  (  Ann.  d  Hyg  1832, 
1  T)  203  )  A  man's  mind,  nnder  these  circumstances,  may  not  be  so 
sti'ono-  as  in  robust  health,  but  still  it  may  retain  a  disposing  power.  In 
Eano°ood  v.  Saher,  1841,  a  will  was  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Conned  to 
be  invalid  owing  to  the  general  state  of  bodily  disease  m  which  the  testator 
was  at  the  time  of  making  it.  It  appears  that  he  was  labouring  under 
erysipelas  and  fever,  and  these  diseases  had  produced  a  degree  of  drowsiness 
and  stupor,  which  rendered  him  incompetent  to  the  act.  In  the  case  ot 
Day  (June,  1838),  epilepsy  was  alleged  to  have  affected  the  mind  ;  and  m 
the  case  of  Blewitt  (March,  1833),  paralysis  was  adduced  as  a  ground  ot 
incompetency.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  law  looks  exclusively  to  the 
actual  efect  of  the  bodily  disease  upon  the  mind;  and  this  is  commonly  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  attended  the  diseased,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  medical  experts. 

In  the  case  of  Penfold  v.  Crawford  (0.  P.  Dec.  1843),  it  was  shown  that 
the  testator  had  lost  his  speech  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy ;  but  it  was 
proved  by  medical  evidence  that  his  mental  powers,  notwithstanding  this 
attack,  were  good,  and  therefore  a  deed  made  subsequently  was  held  to  be 
valid.  In  the  case  of  WJiyddon  v.  Billinghurst  (Prerog.  Court,  July,  1850), 
a  will  was  set  aside  because  it  was  executed  by  the  testatrix  while  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  cholera,  in  Sept.  1849,  and  proper  means  had  not  been 
taken  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  deceased,  who  at  the  time  of  its  execution 
was  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  state  of  weakness  that  her  mental  powers 
were  affected.  In  Maxivell  v.  Maxwell  (Prob.  Court,  July,  1872),  the 
validity  of  a  will  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  at  the 
time  labouring  under  gastric  fever.  It  was  attested  by  the  medical 
attendant  and  the  solicitor,  both  of  whom  deposed  to  the  competency  of 
the  testator,  i.e.  that  the  disease  had  not  reached  that  point  to  affect  the 
brain  or  disturb  the  mind.  In  all  cases  of  this  nature  integritas  mentis  non 
corporis  sanitas  exigenda  est. 

The  case  of  the  Bucliess  of  Manchester  (The  DuJce  of  Manchester  v.  Bennett, 
Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1854)  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  testamentary 
capacity.  The  Duchess  had  made  a  will,  which  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
that,  from  bodily  illness  and  mental  infirmity,  she  was  not  at  the  time 
competent  to  dispose  of  her  property.  In  1843,  she  had  made  a  will 
bequeathing  her  property  to  her  children;  in  1848,  she  made  another 
will  revoking  that  of  1843,  and  bequeathing  the  absolute  control  of  her 
property  to  her  husband  the  Duke.  This  second  will,  which  was  executed 
on  or  about  Oct.  26th,  1848,  was  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  Duchess  had  been  seized  with  hysteria  and 
strong  convulsions  on  Sept.  12th  preceding,  but  her  mind  was  not  then 
affected.  On  Oct.  1st  she  was  again  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  witnesses,  she  laboured  under  acute  mania  with  sjTiiptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  She  died  on  Nov.  21st,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  execution  of  the  will ;  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  she 
had  had  some  delusions  both  before  and  after  its  execution.  The 
medical  attendant  of  the  family,  and  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
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the  wiU  deposed  that  on  the  day  it  was  signed,  and  for  some  days 
previously,  the  Duchess  had  recovered  her  reaton,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  signing  It  she  was  in  his  judgment,  aware  of  what  she  was  doinc. 
and  that  she  voluntarily  delivered  it  as  her  own  act  and  deed.  It  appeared 
also  that  the  disputed  will  was  substantially  such  as  the  Duchess  had 
announced  her  intention  to  make  long  before  the  execution  of  it,  and  when 
it  was  not  suggested  that  she  was  in  an  unsound  or  incompetent  state  of 
mmd.  ihree  medical  men  of  eminence  were  called  on  the  part  of  the 
detendants  ;  and  they  expressed  theii-  opinions,  fi-om  the  evidence,  that  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  making  the  will  was  incompetent  to  make  it-  that 
m  tact,  she  was  proved  to  have  been  insane,  and  there  was  no  medical 
evidence  that  she  had  had  a  lucid  interval.  These  opinions  were  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  illness,  its  duration,  and  the  probability  (for  there  was 
a  want  of  any  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  except  that  which  showed  the 
Duchess  to  be  in  a  sane  and  disposing  state  of  mind)  that  this  illness  still 
afEected  her  mind  when  she  executed  the  will.  The  point  at  issue  then 
was— Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  in  a  competent  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  will  ?  The  jury  found  that  she  was  competent,  and  that  the 
will  was  valid,^  but  a  new  trial  was  subsequently  granted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  :  this  did  not  take  place,  as  the  case  was  ultimately  settled. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule  given  at  pp.  534,  542,  543  for  testing 
the  capacity  of  the  testatrix,  was  not  adopted  by  the  medical  attendant 
before  he  attested  the  will  of  the  Duchess.  Had  he  applied  this  rule,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  painful  litigation  which  followed 
•would  have  been  avoided.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff, 
assuming  the  statements  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  saw  and  attended 
the  Duchess  to  have  been  correct,  appeared  to  show  that  when  the  will 
was  executed  she  had  a  disposing  capacity. 

The  great  point  at  issue  in  the  case  was  purely  of  a  medical  nature : 
namely,  whether  the  delusions  or  wanderings  under  which  the  Duchess 
laboured  during  her  illness  were  the  rooted  delusions  of  insanity — fixed 
mental  derangement,  or  only  the  temporary  delusions  of  delirium,  the 
result  of  the  disease  under  which  she  was  labouring.  In  granting  a 
new  trial,  the  Vice-Chanc.  very  properly  stated  that,  in  reference  to 
permanent  proper  insanity,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  proving  a  lucid 
interval.  A  patient  so  affected  is  not  unfrequently  rational  to  all  outward 
appearance,  without  any  real  abatement  of  the  malady ;  so  that,  in  truth 
and  substance,  he  is  just  as  insane  in  his  apparently  rational  as  in  his 
visible  raving  fits.  But  the  apjaarently  rational  intervals  of  persons  merely 
delirious  are  for  the  most  part  really  such.  Delirium  is  a  fluctuating  state 
of  mind  created  by  temporary  excitement,  in  the  absence  of  which,  to  be 
ascertained  by  appearance  and  conduct,  the  patient  is  most  commonly 
really  insane.  Further,  in  cases  of  permanent  or  fixed  insanity,  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  the  person  setting  up  the  instrument ;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  delusions  ought  to  be  tested  at  the  time  ;  and  it  should  be  shown 
by  indisputable  evidence  that  on  the  subject  in  question  delusion  is  absent 
from  the  mind.  If  the  delusions  arose  from  delirium,  the  onus  of  proof 
would  not  be  on  the  party  setting  up  the  instrument,  but  on  those  who 
oppose  it. 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in  which  the  necessity  of  drawing 
a  clear  distinction  between  mania  in  its  acute  form  and  delirium  dependent 
on  disease,  was  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  this.  The  medical  facts 
for  the  basis  of  an  opinion  were  really  few  and  simple,  and  they  appear  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occasional  wanderings  or  delusions  of  the 
Duchess  were  the  results  of  delirium  from  bodily  disease,  and  not  of  per- 
manent insanity, — that  this  state  is  quite  compatible  >vith  the  existence  of 
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intei-vals  of  perfect  competency —and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  at 
the  time  of  executing  her  will,  was  such  as  to  show  that  she  had  a  tuii 
knowledtre  of  the  nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  performing. 

Test  of  capacity. — person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and  disposing 
mind  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  is  performing,  and  is  fully 
aAvare  of  its  consequences.    From  some  decisions  that  have  been  made,  it 
would  appear  that  a  state  of  mind  for  which  a  party  might  be  placed  under 
interdiction  or  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  afPairs  would  not  render 
him  incompetent  to  the  making  of  a  will.    The  validity  of  the  will  of 
a  lunatic  was  once  allowed,  although  made  while  he  was  actually  confined 
in  an  asylum ;  because  the  act  was  rational,  and  it  was  such  as  the  lunatic 
.^innounced  his  intention  of  making,  some  years  prior  to  the  attack  of 
insanity.    (Coghlan's  case;  see  also  Be  Garden,  'Law  Times,'  July  6, 
1844,  p.  258;  also  the  case  of  OartiorigU,  Mayo's  'Med.  Test.'  p.  44.) 
In  Nichols  and  Freeman  v.  Binns  (Prob.  Court,  Aug.  1858),  the  question 
was  whether  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Parkinson,  made  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
was  executed  during  a  lucid  interval.    The  jury  found  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  will.    The  insanity  of  a  person  when  not  already  found 
insane  under  a  Commission,  must  not  in  these  cases  rest  upon  presumption, 
but  be  established  by  positive  proof.    The  act  of  suicide  is  often  hastily 
assumed  to  be  evidence  of  insanity  ;  but  it  would  not  be  allowed  as  a  proof 
of  this  state,  even  when  a  testator  destroyed  himself  shortly  after  the 
■execution  of  his  will.    A  case  has  been  decided  where  the  testator  com- 
mitted suicide  three  days  after  having  given  instructions  for  his  will ;  but 
the  act  was  not  admitted  as  a  proof  or  even  as  a  presumption  of  insanity 
at  the  time,  and  the  will  was  pronounced  to  be  valid.    A  case  has  been 
decided  on  similar  grounds  in  the  French  Courts.   In  Ediuards  v.  Edwards 
(Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  testator  had  committed 
suicide  three  days  after  the  execution  of  his  will,  and  there  was  some 
■evidence  of  eccentric  habits  almost  amounting  to  insanity ;  but  the  will 
was  pronounced  to  be  valid.    Suicide  is  not  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  proof  of 
"the  existence  of  insanity.    (See  p.  482.) 

Delusion  in  the  loill  or  deed. — The  validity  of  wills  executed  by  persons 
affected  with  monomania  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  practice  of  the 
law  indicates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
does  not  necessarily  vitiate  a  will,  unless  the  delusion  form  the  ground- 
work of  it,  or  unless  the  most  decisive  evidence  be  given  that,  at  the  time 
of  executing  it,  the  testator's  mind  was  influenced  by  it.  Strong  evidence 
is  often  derivable  from  the  will  itself,  especially  when  a  testator  has  drawn 
it  up  of  his  own  accord.  In  the  case  of  Barton  (July,  1840),  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  was  chiefly  guided  in  its  decision  by  the  natui-e  of  the 
instrument.  The  testator,  it  appeared,  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
he  could  dispose  of  his  own  property  to  himself,  and  make  himself  his  own 
legatee  and  executor.  This  he  had  accordingly  done.  The  instrument  was 
pronounced  to  be  invalid.  But  a  will  may  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  a  testator,  and  it  may  display  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary opinions  of  the  individual ;  yet  it  will  not  necessarily  be  void, 
unless  the  testamentary  dispositions  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion.  Some  injustice  may  possibly  be 
done  by  the  rigorous  adoption  of  this  principle,  since  delusion  may  certainly 
enter  into  a  man's  act,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  and  it  may  not  be  always 
m  our  power  to  discover  it ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  construing  the  last  wishes  of  the  dead.  According  to  Nichol, 
it  IS  not  necessary  m  civil  suits  to  connect  the  morbid  imagination  with 
the  act  itself ;  if  the  mind  is  proved  to  be  unsound,  the  act  is  void.  In 
Bolerts  v.  KerslaJce  (Warwick  Aut.  Ass.  1854),  Lord  Wensleydale  held  that 
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^ecuted  ^  This  may  be  deduced  from  cHrect  evidence  of  his  condition  as 
well  as  from  the  provisions  of  the  will  itself.  Cresswell,  J.,  held  (in 
Davey  y.  Comber,  Dec  1862)  that  when  it  was  shown  that  a  man  had  been 
mad  at  some  pei'iod  of  his  life,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  set  up  his 
will  to  prove  that  his  madiiess  had  passed  away  before  it  was  executed. 
In  holographic  wills  the  handwriting  will  sometimes  furnish  strong  evidence 
{ante,  p.  526).  Delusion  may  be  apparent  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
property  is  described  or  distributed.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg  '  1864  1  p  404  ) 
The  will  of  Dyce  Sombre  (Prerog.  Com-t,  Jan.  1856),  dated 'ii' June, 
l«4y  gave  rise  to  a  litigation  in  reference  to  the  alleged  insanity  of  the 
testator.  The  deceased  was  the  subject  of  numerous  inquisitions,  some  of 
them  undertaken  at  his  own  request,  and  the  results  were  variable.  On 
some  of  these  inquiries  he  was  pronounced  to  be  sane  and  competent  to 
manage  his  affairs— an  opinion  entertained  also  by  some  English  and 
French  physicians.  By  others,  again,  it  was  considered  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  seven  years,  his  mind  was  still  infected  with  certain 
delusions  respecting  his  wife  and  her  relations.  Seymour  and  Olliffe,  who 
had  been  attesting  witnesses  to  some  of  the  testamentary  papers,  considered 
him  to  be  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  signing  them.  This,  however, 
might  be  consistent  with  the  existence  of  some  delusion  in  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Dodson,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said  : — '  A  person  might  manage  his  property  exceedingly  well  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  yet  be  labouring  under  insane  delusions  ;  and  any  insane 
delusion  whatever  operating  on  his  mind  would,  according  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Court,  render  him  incapable  of  making  a  will.  But,  sup- 
posing these  gentlemen  thought  him  capable  in  June  and  in  Aug.  1849,. 
what  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  deceased  called 
the  "  Refutation,"  which  took  place  very  shortly  afterwards,  and  which 
must  have  been  in  preparation  when  the  will  and  codicil  were  executed  ? 
It  contained  statements  which  showed  that  the  deceased  could  not  have 
been  of  sound' mind  when  he  comjaosed  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Court  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  laboured  under 
insane  delusions  in  1843,  and  that  he  continued  to  entertain  them  when 
the  papers  propounded  were  executed,*  The  Court  therefore  pronounced 
judgment  against  the  will  and  codicil.  In  this  case  the  delusions  had 
never  been  entirely  eradicated  from  the  mind  of  the  testator.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  between  unsoundness  of  mind  represented  by  incom- 
petency to  manage  affairs,  and  that  defect  of  mind  which  deprives  a  man 
in  a  legal  sense  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  by  will.  A  mind 
may  be  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of  some  of  its  functions,  and  yet 
not  clear  enough  for  the  pei-formance  of  others.  A  man  may  give  clear  and 
reasonable  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  will,  and  even  sign  it  in  a 
natural  manner,  but  he  may  be  governed  by  caprice  and  ^^assion  amounting 
to  insanity  in  the  disposition  of  his  j)roperty.    It  has  been  well  remarked 
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that  '  so  long  as  Imman  nature  is  the  mysterious  phenomenon  that  it  is,  and 
the  empires  of  reason  and  unreason  border  so  closely  on  each  other,  we 
must  expect  often  to  eiT  when  we  try  to  discover  whether  a  man,  alternately 
the  subject  of  both,  was  in  or  out  of  his  mind  at  any  given  moment.'  A 
disposino-  power  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  person  not  legally  competent  to 
manao-eliis  aifairs.  The  criteria  applied  are  different,  and  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  must  be  a  matter  to  be  proved  by  evidence  in  each  particular 
case. 

To  simply  ask  a  medical  expert  on  these  occasions  whether  a  testator 
was  competent  to  make  a  will,  is  to  put  a  very  ambiguous  question.  A 
will  may  be  simple  or  complex,  and  while  there  may  be  capacity  for  one, 
there  might  not  be  for  the  other.  Ordonnoux  ('  Jurispr.  of  Med.')  remarks  : 
— '  In  contesting  the  probate  of  any  will  on  the  ground  of  incapacity,  the 
issue  is  not  whether  the  testator  could  have  made  a  will  in  general  or  any 
kind  of  will,  but  whether  he  had  capacity  enough  to  make  the  particular 
will  in  dispute;  and  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  this  point,  a 
medical  expert  should  hear  the  instrument  read  before  he  gives  an  opinion.' 
(See  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Soc'  Jan.  1870,  p.  217.) 

Eccentricity  in  loills. — The  evidence  in  these  cases  sometimes  amounts 
to  proof  of  eccentricity  only  on  the  i3art  of  the  testator,  or  in  the  deed 
itself;  but  a  clear  distinction  must  be  here  drawn.  The  will  of  an 
eccentric  man  is  such  as  might  always  have  been  expected  from  him ;  the 
will  of  one  labouring  under  insanity  (delusion)  is  different  from  that 
which  he  would  have  made  in  an  unaffected  state — the  instrument  is 
wholly  different  from  what  it  would  once  have  been.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  insane  are  eccentric  in  their  ideas,  their  language,  or 
their  conduct ;  but  the  merely  eccentric  have  but  a  voluntary  resemblance 
to  the  insane.  (Jamieson's  Lect.  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  180.)  They  can, 
if  they  please,  alter  their  conduct  and  act  like  other  persons  neither 
eccentric  nor  insane.  In  a  case  in  the  Probate  Court,  Sir  J.  Hannen 
observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  distinction  between 
eccentricity  and  insanity,  or  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  sanity  and 
insanity,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  are  able  to  say  in  a  particular 
instance  whether  a  man  is  sane  or  insane. 

In  the  case  of  Stott,  a  medical  electrician,  whose  will  was  disputed  by 
his  daughter  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  was  proved  that  the  testator 
fancied  he  could  deliver  pregnant  women  by  means  of  electricity  ;  and  he 
actually  proposed  to  the  wife  of  a  baker  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
bring  about  her  accouchement  by  a  number  of  wires  connected  with  an 
electrical  machine.  The  will  was  pronounced  invalid,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  this  absurdity,  as  of  the  violent  and  unnatural  treatment  to  which 
he  had  subjected  his  daughter.  It  appeared  that  he  had  taken,  as  we  now 
and  then  find  in  monomaniacs,  a  most  unaccountable  and  causeless  dislike 
to  this  girl  from  her  earliest  infancy.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  electricity 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  aiding  parturition,  but  under  circumstances 
very  different  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  absurd  delusion  in  the 
case  just  related.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  376.)  It  has  become  a  grave 
question  whether  proof  of  moral  insanity,  i.e.  a  perverted  state  of  the  moral 
feeHngs,  sentiments,  or  affections,  independently  of  any  direct  evidence  of 
intellectual  disturbance,  should  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  set  aside  the  act 
of  a  testator  {ante,  p.  464).  In  the  case  of  Frere  v.  Peacoche  (Prerog. 
Court,  Oct.  1845),  this  was  the  principal  question  at  issue.  The  counsel 
who  maintained  the  validity  of  the  will,  argued  against  the  admissibiHty  of 
Pmel's  doctrine  of  moral  insanity,  chiefly  because  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  among  those  who  adopted  the  doctrine,  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
invariably  accompanied  by  some  mental  derangement.    A  doctrine  thus 
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Si  sufficiently  developed,  conld  not,  it  was  urged  be 

safely  applied  to  legal  questions.  If  a  man        was  free  rom  deSn  Vas 
the  deceased  in  thas  case  was),  and  capable  of  acts  of  business  (as  he  was) 
SS  nhTf  have  been  insane,  it  would  nvolve  S  s 
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onania  and  pyromania,  m  which  the  persons  exhibited  no  trace  of  in- 
tellectual insanity  or  delusion  of  mind.    It  was  safer  to  rely  upon  the 
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cieceased,  though  eccentric,  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  The  Court  found 
tnat  the  will  was  valid,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  delusion  or  of 
insanity  either  moral  or  intellectual.  The  deceased  was  a  most  unamiable 
oemg  ■  but  still  his  acts  were  not  irrational,  nor  inconsistent  Avith  sound- 
ness of  mmd.  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1846.)  In  no  case  probably  has 
eccentricity  come  so  near  to  insanity  as  in  this. 

Wills  are  sometimes  contested  more  on  the  ground  of  eccentricity  than 
of  insane  delusion ;  but  if  eccentricity  only  be  proved,  a  Court  will  not 
interfere.  In  the  case  of  2Iorgan  v.  Boys  (1838),  it  was  proved  that  the 
testator,  by  his  will,  had  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  housekeeper.  The  will 
was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  it  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  deceased 
not  having  been  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  making  it.  After 
having  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  stranger,  the  testator  directed  that 
his  executors  should  '  cause  some  parts  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into 
— and  others  should  be  sublimed  into  smelling-salts,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  his  body  should  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical 
purposes.'  He  further  added,  in  a  letter  attached  to  his  will, — 'The 
world  may  think  this  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  singularity  or  whim ;  but 
I  have  a  moral  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  I  wish  my  body  to  be  con- 
verted into  purposes  useful  to  mankind.'  The  judge  held  that  insanity 
was  not  proved:  the  facts  merely  amounted  to  eccentricity,  and  on  this 
ground  he  pronounced  for  the  validity  of  the  will.  It  was  proved  that  the 
deceased  had  conducted  his  afiEairs  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability  ; 
that  he  not  only  did  not  labour  under  imbecility,  but  that  he  had  been 
always  treated  during  life  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  best  rule  to  guide  the  Court,  the  judge 
remarked,  was  the  conduct  of  persons  towards  the  deceased,  and  the  acts 
of  his  relatives  evinced  no  distrust  of  his  sanity  or  capacity  while  he  was 
living.  The  deceased  had  always  been  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits,  and 
he  had  actually  consulted  a  physician  upon  the  possibility  of  his  body  being 
devoted  to  chemical  experiments  after  death.  In  the  case  of  Mudway  v. 
Croft  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1843),  a  will  contested  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
but  defended  on  the  plea  of  eccentricity.  The  judge  said, — '  It  is  the  pro- 
longed departure,  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state 
of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health, 
that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  of  the  mind.'  See  also  the  case  of 
Waring  v.  Waring  (Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1847). 

The  case  of  Yglesias  v.  Dyke  (Prerog.  Court,  May,  1852)  presents  some 
singular  points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  eccen- 
tricity and  insanity.  The  testatrix  bequeathed  by  her  will  a  considerable 
amount  of  property,  which,  as  she  was  illegitimate,  and  as  it  was  alleged 
incompetent  to  make  a  will,  was  claimed  by  the  Crown.  It  Avas  proved 
that  she  was  of  dirty  habits,  and  among  other  facts  that  she  kept  fourteen 
dogs  of  both  sexes,  which  Avere  provided  Avith  kennels  in  her  drawing-room . 
Two  of  the  dogs  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  one,  Avhich  Avas  blind,  slept 
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in  the  same  bed  with  her.  The  testatrix  also  had  a  propensity  for  gumea- 
pio-s,  and  was  subject  to  singular  delusions.  Some  evidence  was  adduced 
to"show  that,  in  spite  of  these  strange  freaks,  she  was  able  to  manage  her 
own  affairs ;  'but  the  Court  pronounced  against  the  validity  of  the  will,  on 
the  o-round'that  the  testatrix  had  for  a  long  period  laboured  under  insane 
delusions  and  there  was  no  proof  that  these  had  ceased.  Her  eccentricity 
was  the  result  of  insanity.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  cominon  than  to 
find  this  propensity  for  animals  existing  among  sane  childless  women  who 
live  solitary  or  secluded  lives.  One  old  lady  generally  kept  her  sitting-room 
full  of  monkeys,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  her  visitors.  She  was  a  woman 
of  good  family,  and  of  a  shrewd  and  strong  mind,  well  able  to  look  after  her 
affairs  and  to  dispose  of  her  property.  She  was  considered  to  be  eccentric, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  insanity  about  her.  Other  women  are  not  happy 
unless  surrounded  by  parrots,  or  unless  their  sitting-rooms  are  converted  into 
aviaries  for  all  kinds  of  birds.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gumming  (pp.  621,  522), 
it  was  alleged  that  the  lady  whose  sanity  was  disputed  had  a  strong 
propensity  for  cats ;  these  animals  being  provided  with  meals  at  regular 
hours,  and  furnished  with  plates  and  napkins.  In  this  case  a  verdict^  of 
insanity  was  returned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  special  attention 
shown  to  the  cats,  as  from  her  acts  in  reference  to  her  property  and  from 
her  association  with  certain  persons  who  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
her  intellectual  weakness.  The  fact  is,  this  propensity  for  animals  proves 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  insanity,  unless  there  is  at  the 
same  time  good  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration.  (See  the  case  of 
Bryclen  v.  Fryer,  Q.B.  Dec.  1850,  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1851,  p.  285.) 

Two  cases  came  before  the  Probate  Court,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  di'aw  the  line  between  eccentricity  and  insanity  in  reference  to  wills. 
Although  the  facts  proved  in  reference  to  insanity  in  the  two  cases  were 
somewhat  similar,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  will  in  one  case  and 
adverse  to  it  in  the  other.  In  both  there  was  a  departure  from  the  rule  which 
had  hitherto  influenced  justly  the  verdicts  of  juries,  i.e.  in  the  ignoring  of 
the  fact  that  the  testator  in  each  case  had  managed  his  affairs  during  life 
without  any  imputation  on  his  sanity  or  competency,  or  any  interference 
in  his  affairs  on  the  part  of  relatives.  In  Davis  v.  Gregory  (Prob.  Court, 
Jan.  1873),  the  question  was  whether  one  Thomas  Holme,  when  he  made 
his  will  in  Ap.  1870,  was  of  sound  mind.  It  was  proved  that  during  a 
long  life  he  had  conducted  his  affairs  with  prudence, — ^had  always  been 
treated  as  sane  by  his  relatives  and  those  who  knew  him ;  and,  although 
his  capacity  was  of  a  low  character,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  actual 
insanity  in  his  correspondence.  In  addition  to  the  alleged  existence  of 
delusions,  there  was  another  indication  of  unsoundness  of  mind — ^namely, 
perversion  of  the  natural  affections,  and  a  complete  change  of  character 
and  habits.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  point  strongly  towards  unsound- 
ness of  mind  and  a  want  of  capacity,  the  Court  pronounced  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  will.  In  the  second  case,  Bougliton  v.  Knight  ("Prob.  Court, 
1873),  the  will  was  contested  by  the  sons  of  the  testator  on  the  ground  of 
mental  incapacity.  It  was  admitted  that  the  testator  was  a  reserved  man 
and  shunned  society.  He  had  for  some  years  lived  alone,  and  was  peculiar 
and  eccentric  in  his  habits.  He  was  fond  of  listening  to  German  bands 
and  seeing  his  servants  dance,  and  he  fed  rats  and  shot  rooks  in  company 
with  a  female  servant.  He  was  of  a  capricious  and  suspicious  disposition, 
and  had  a  delusion  that  he  had  perpetrated  crimes,  and  that  people  were 
watchiug  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  managed  his  own  affairs  with- 
out  any  imputation  on  his  sanity,  and  his  correspondence  shoAved  that  he 
was  rational  and  had  complete  capacity  for  conducting  business.  Sir 
J.  Hannen  said  that  'whatever  degree  of  mental  soundness  might  be 
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veqmved  for  other  acts-for  responsibility  for  crime,  for  capacity  to  xnarrv 

Jn  tellmg  tHem  that  the  highest  degree  of  all  was  required  in  order  to  con 
stitnte  capacity  to  make  a  testamentary  disposition  '    He  quoted  from  ^ 
audgment  of  Cockburn,  L.C.J.,  in  another  case  the  following  extmct 

to  i  /^T''  %  T^^"^'^     ^  «°-P^^«  ««-c^ition?  required 

to  render  the  will  of  an  eccentric  man  valid.    '  It  is  essential  to  the  exerdse 

nature  o?  ^Z'"'  ^  I'^^^  ^  understand  the 

nature  of  the  act  and  its  effects;  shall  understand  the  extent  of  the 

^  disposing  ;  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  and  appre- 

?«fwnV  wluch  he  ought  to  give  effect;  and,' with  a  view  to  the 

lattei  object,  that  no  disorder  of  the  mind  shall  poison  his  affections,  pervert 

his  sense  of  right,  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties  ;  that  no 

insane  delusion^  shall  influence  his  wUl  in  disposing  of  his  property  and 

bring  about  a  disposal  of  it  which,  if  the  mind  had  been  sound,  would  not 

IR^O  9'''  "Zt  ^  *^onoT'  £  G?'^'-lf<^^^orv,  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 

1870  2,  p.  343;  1871,  p  203.)  The  jtiry  found  that  the  deceased  was 
not  ot  sound  mind  when  the  will  was  executed. 

On  these  occasions  the  will  is  more  or  less  unjust  to  relatives  or  those 
who  have  a  direct  claim  on  the  testator.  It  is  easy  in  such  suits  to  niac^nifv 
acts  of  eccentricity  into  proofs  of  insanity  :  and  to  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  the  provisions  of  the  will  were  influenced  by  an  insane  delusion  and 
did  not  express  the  real  mind  of  the  testator.  Thus  a  condition  of  mind 
which  will  lead  to  no  interference  with  the  acts  of  a  man  during  life,  may  form 
a  subject  of  costly  litigation  after  his  death.  It  was  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  testator  m  this  case  had  capacity  to  manage  his  property,  but  it  Avas 
held  that  he  had  not  sufficient  capacity  to  dispose  of  that  property  by  will. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  reference  to  these  cases  that  persons  who  have 
been  eccentric  through  their  lives,  and  have  set  at  defiance  all  the  customary 
rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of  men  in  a  normal  state,  are  not  likely  to 
make  any  other  than  eccentric  wills,  which  may  however  be  the  real 
expression  of  their  minds. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  manner  medical  evidence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  cases  of  eccentricity,  involving  the  question  of  testa- 
mentary capacity.  A  medical  expert  may  give  an  opinion  whether  the 
acts  of  the  eccentric  testator  furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  delusion. 
He  may  also  be  able  to  say  in  looking  to  the  previous  habits  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  testator,  whether  at  or  before  the  making  of  the  will  there  has 
been  any  change  of  habits  or  character  which  would  indicate  insanity — the 
existence  of  a  causeless  hatred  to  members  of  the  family  not  mentioned 
in  the  will,  and  a  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  around  him.  In  reference 
to  cruelty  to  children,  unnatui^al  conduct  to  a  wife,  the  keeping  and  feeding 
of  animals,  these  are  points  which  can  be  as  well  considered  in  relation  to 
testamentary  capacity  by  a  jury  of  educated  men,  as  by  experts  in  insanity. 

Wills  in  senile  dementia. — Wills  made  in  incipient  dementia  arising' 
from  extreme  age  (senile  imbecility)  are  sometimes  disputed,  either  on  the 
ground  of  mental  deficiency,  or  from  the  testator,  owing  to  weakness  of 
mind,  having  been  subjected  to  control  and  influence  on  the  part  of  in- 
terested persons.  If  a  medical  man  is  present  when  a  will  is  executed,  he 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  testator,  by  requiring 
him  to  repeat  from  menioiy  the  mode  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  bulk 
of  his  property.  A  medical  man  has  sometimes  placed  himself  in  a  serious 
position  by  becoming  a  witness  to  a  will  without  first  assuring  himself  of 
the  actual  mental  condition  of  the  testator  (case  of  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, p.  535).  It  would  always  be  a  good  ground  of  justification,  if,  at 
the  request  of  the  witness,  the  testator  had  been  made  to  repeat  sub- 
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stantially  the  leading  provisions  of  his  will  from  memory.  If  a  dying  or 
sick  person  cannot  do  this  without  prompting  or  suggestion,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  not  a  sane  and  disposing  mind.  It  has  been  observed 
on  some  occasions,  when  the  mind  has  been  weakened  by  disease  or  in- 
firmity fi'om  age,  that  it  has  suddenly  cleared  up  before  death,  and  the 
person  has  unexpectedly  shown  a  disposing  capacity.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831, 
p.  360.)  In  Burnell  v.  Gorfield  (Prerog.  Court,  July,  1844),  where  an  old 
man  of  weakened  capacity  had  made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  medical 
attendant,  Lushington  held  that  there  must  be  the  clearest  proof  not 
only  of  the  fackmi  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  testator's  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  ('Law  Times,'  July  27,  1844.)  In  West  v.  Sylvester  (Nov. 
1864),  Wilde,  J.,  in  pronouncing  judgment  against  a  will  propounded  as 
that  of  the  deceased,  an  aged  lady,  said: — 'At  the  time  she  executed 
the  mil  of  Oct.  1863,  although  for  many  purposes  she  might  be  said  to  be 
in  her  right  senses,  she  was  nevertheless  suffering  from  that  failure  and 
decrepitude  of  memory  which  prevented  her  from  having  present  to  her 
mind,  the  proper  objects  of  her  bounty,  and  selecting  those  whom  she 
wished  to  partake  of  it.' 

Another  judge  says  : — '  Another  condition  may  be  noticed,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  expei-ience  of  la^vyers,  and  to  which  medical  gentlemen  in 
attendance  on  aged  persons  do  not  sufficiently  attend.  A  person's  mind 
in  extreme  old  age  may  be  quite  intelligent,  his  understanding  of  business 
clear,  his  competency  to  converse  upon  and  transact  such  undoubted,  and 
his  bodily  strength  good  ;  but  there  may  grow  upon  him  such  a  fear  and 
dread  of  relatives  or  servants  who  may  have  surrounded  him,  and  on  whom 
he  may  have  become  perfectly  dependent,  that  his  nervous  system  is  wholly 
overconie,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  child  and  tool  in  the  hands  of  those 
about  him,  so  that  he  has  no  power  to  exert  his  mind  in  opposition  to  tbeir 
wishes,  or  to  resist  their  importunities.  His  mind  is  enslaved  by  his  fears 
and  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  so  that  to  that  extent,  and  in  matters  in 
which  he  may  be  moved  by  them,  he  really  is  facile  and  imbecile.  This 
state  of  things  seems  to  be  easily  brought  on  in  old  age,  when  the  faculties 
are  otherwise  entire  and  the  bodily  strength  considerable.'  This  condition 
of  mind  at  a  great  age  (93  or  94)  was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner 
m  a_  case  fi^om  Scotland,  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  (Cairns  v. 
Marienslci) . 

Wills  'in  extremis.'—Wilh  made  by  persons  whose  capacity  during  life 
has  never  been  doubted,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  in  extremis,  are  justly  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  may  be  set 
aside  _  according  to  the  medical  circumstances  proved.  Many  diseases, 
especially  those  which  affect  the  brain  or  nervous  system  directly  or  in- 
directly, are  hkely  to  produce  a  dulness  or  confusion  of  intellect,  under 
which  a  disposing  power  is  lost.  Delirium  sometimes  precedes  death,  in 
which  case  a  will  executed  by  a  dying  person  would  be  at  once  pronounced 
'iSI     11     ^^  V.  Owen  (Prob.  Court,  Nov.  1871),  the  testator  made 

bis  will  when  on  his  deathbed.  His  medical  attendant  took  his  instruc 
S^^r       i"*^^  ^  solicitor  drew  up  the  will  from  them.  The 

tharalthon!^;         ^""'^  ^ill'  alleged 

uncontirs^who°T^'  -n^'^'  instructions  were  given,  the  testator  was 
unconscious  when  the  will  was  executed.    The  solicitor  thoua-ht  he  was 

?hou.h™:s^  ?f  — The  doctor  andihe  nurS 

thatf man  rnuwT''"''''  •  ^""'^  ^'^l^i^ed  not  only 

S  htvW  fniWl  propounding  the  will  was  bound  to  establish  this, 

and  gZ  'S  8719  ^°'      ''''''^  pronounce  against  it.    ('  Med.  Times 

and  Gaz.  1871,2,  p.  505.)    It  would  appear  fi-om  the  evidence  in  this  case 
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that  the  will  was  signed  withia  ten  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the 
testator  was  known  to  have  lost  his  consciousness.  His  property  wan 
bequeathed  to  the  defendant-a  stranger.  The  deceased  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  will  said  nothing,  did  no  act,  and  made  no  movement  to  indicate 
tHat  Jie  was  distinctly  aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

On  those  occasions,  when  the  medical  attendant  takes  a  direct  benefit 
under  the  will  of  the  dying  person,  the  Court  looks  very  closely  to  all  the 
circumstances  connected  mth  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  the  will.  A 
medical  man  who  takes  any  active  part  under  these  circumstances  justly 
lays  himself  open  to  censure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  will  will  most  pro- 
bably be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence. 

In  Munro  v.  Laioson  (Prob.  Court,  Jan.  1870),  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a 
relation  of  the  husband,  propounded  the  will  of  a  lady,  S3t.  76.  He  took 
her  instructions,  and  the  will  was  di^awn  up  in  his  own  favour.  It  was 
proved  by  the  medical  man  that  the  testatrix  had  died  from  apoplexy,  that 
she  was  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will  exhausted  by  illness  and  the  near 
approach  of  death,  and  at  the  date  of  signing  it  was  incompetent.  Lord 
Penzance  said  the  result  of  the  testimony  was  that  on  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will  the  deceased  retained  in  some  measure  her  consciousness 
but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  she  had  sufacient  capacity  to  make  a 
good  vrill.  The  will  in  question  was  made  by  the  person  who  was  benefited 
by  it;  no  one  else  was  present  when  the  instructions  for  it  wei'e  given,  and 
he  did  not  even  take  the  precaution  of  reading  it  over  in  the  presence  of 
the  witnesses.  Even  if  she  had  been  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  at 
the  time,  the  Court  must  have  felt  some  doubt  whether  she  was  fully  aware 
of  the  contents  of  the  will  when  she  signed  it.  But  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  in  a  state  of  great  physical  prostration,  and  her  cajjacity  was  very 
doubtful.  The  plaintiff  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  deceased 
knew  and  approved  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  the  Court  therefore  pro- 
nounced against  it,  and  condemned  the  plaintiff  in  costs. 

In  examining-  the  capacity  of  a  person  under  these  circumstances,  we 
should  avoid  putting  leading-  questions,  namely,  those  which  suggest  the 
answers  '  yes  '  or  '  no.*  Thus,  a  dying  man  may  hear  a  document  read 
over,  and  affirm,  in  answer  to  such  a  question,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes,  but  without  understanding  its  purport.  This  is  not  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  having  a  disposing  mind :  we  should  see  that  he  is  able  to 
dictate  the  provisions  of  the  document,  and  to  repeat  them  substantially 
from  memory  when  required.  If  he  can  do  this  accurately,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  possessing  complete  testamentary  capacity.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  many  dying  men  cannot  be  su^jposed  cajsable  of  such  an 
exertion  of  memory ;  the  answer  is  then  very  simple :  it  is  best  that  the 
person  should  die  without  a  will,  and  his  property  be  distributed  according 
to  the  law  of  intestacy. 

Restriction  of  medical  opinions. — In  an  important  case  {Bainhrigge  \. 
Bainhrigge,  Oxford  Sum.  Ass.  1850)  in  which  the  testamentary  capacity 
of  the  testator  was  disputed,  it  was  held  that  a  medical  witness,  although 
conversant  with  cases  of  insanity,  cannot  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 
insanity  of  a  testator  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  in  his 
hearing.  (4  Cox,  Crim.  Cases,  454 ;  see  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 
In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  however  (ante,  p.  535),  tlie 
opinions  of  Sutherland,  Mayo,  and  Conolly,  on  the  competency  of  the 
testatrix,  were  received  by  the  Court,  although  based  upon  the  evidence 
given  at  the  trial. 
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CHAPTER  98. 

THE  PLEA  OE  DEFENCE  OF  INSANITY  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES — CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER 
WHICH  IT  IS  ADMISSIBLE — HOMICIDAL  MONOMANIA — MORAL  INSANITY — HOMI- 
CIDAL MANIA— CAUSES— SYMPTOMS — LEGAL  TESTS— MEDICAL  TESTS — MOTIVK 
FOR  CRIME- CONFESSION — ACCOMPLICES — DELUSION — SUMMARY. 

The  vlea  or  defence  of  msami!!/.— Responsibility  here  signifies  nothing  more 
than  liability  to  punishment  for  crime,  and  a  criminal  act  implies  the 
existence  of  intention,  will,  and  malice.    (Stephen.)    When  insanity  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  or  degree,  an  act  may  be  perpetrated  withont 
malice ;  and  in  this  sense  the  person  is  considered  to  be  irresponsible  in 
law.    This  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  from  the 
whole  evidence  set  before  them ;  and  the  proof  rests  with  those  who  make 
the  allegation  that  the  act  in  question,  whether  murder  or  arson,  was  not 
done  wilfully  and  maliciously.    '  The  sanity  of  a  man's  conduct,'  observes 
Stephen,  J.,  '  involves  the  presence  of  intention  and  will  on  all  ordinary 
occasions ;  and  if  the  act  is  one  of  those  which  the  law  forbids,  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  malicious  and  wicked.'    ('  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  p.  89.)  This 
subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  medico-legal  view  ;  for  should  a 
plea  of  insanity  be  improperly  admitted  in  any  criminal  case,  then  punish- 
ment is  made  to  fall  unequally  on  offenders :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  improperly  rejected,  punishment  is  {administered  with  undue  severity. 
The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  that  no  man  is  responsible  to  the  law  like 
a  sane  person  for  any  act  committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  insanity. 
The  plea  may  be  raised  for  the  smallest  offence  up  to  murder ;  but  it  is  rarely 
made  a  defence  in  smaller  offences,  because  the  close  confinement  to  which 
an  accused  person,  if  found  insane,  would  necessarily  be  subjected,  would 
often  be  a  heavier  punishment  than  that  which  the  law  actually  prescribes 
for  the  offence  which  he  may  have  committed.    In  a  case  of  felonious 
assault,  it  was  urged  in  defence  that  the  prisoner  was  insane ;  but  the 
evidence  on  this  point  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive,  when  it  was 
intimated  by  the  Court  that,  if  the  plea  were  admitted,  the  party  would 
probably  undergo  a  much  longer  imprisonment  than  if  on  conviction  he 
received  the  legal  punishment  for  the  offence.    {Beg.  v.  Reynolds,  Bodmin 
Aut.  Ass.  1843.)    The  judge  said  that  there  was  no  proof  of  insanity.  If 
the  prisoner  was  pronounced  insane,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  think  that  finding  would  benefit  him.    A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment.    Making  the  plea  of  insanity  a  question   of  expediency 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  punishment  for  the  offence,  must  be  pronounced 
unsafe  and  indefensible.    Murder,  incendiarism,  and  theft  are  the  crimes 
for  which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  commonly  raised. 

Murder  may  be  perpetrated  by  one  who  is  obviously  labouring  under 
delirium  or  violent  mania,  or  by  an  idiot  or  imbecile.  Apart  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  criminal  act,  there  may  be  evidence  of  such 
a  disordered  state  of  mind  in  the  person  as  at  once  to  exonerate  him  from 
that  amount  of  legal  responsibility  which  is  exacted  from  one  who  is  sane. 
The  appearance  of  the  accused  or  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  evidence  and  a  verdict  is  returned  accordingly. 
The  cases  of  difficulty  are  those  in  which  insanity  presents  itself  in  a 
doubtful  aspect,  as  m  mania  or  imbecility.  The  mental  disorder  may  be 
of  so  slight  a  nature  as  not  to  justify  an  acquittal  for  murder.  In  order  to 
excalpate  a  person  it  must  be  proved  that  insanity  in  a  certain  decree 
YOL.  II.  2  N 
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existed  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Murray 
(High  Court  of  Just.  Edinb.  Nov.  1858),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused 
recovered  his  sanity  eight  hours  after  he  had  killed  the  deceased ;  but  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act. 

In  Beg.  v.  Pate  (C.  C.  C.  1850),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  an  assault 
on  the  Queen.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  strange  and 
eccentric,  and  even  of  that  which  some  might  call  insane  conduct;  but 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  not  a  rational  control  over  his 
actions.  ConoUy  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  no 
delusion,  that  he  knew  the  distinction  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  action, 
but  he  was  subject  to  sudden  impulses  of  passion.  Ho  attributed  his  act 
to  some  sudden  impulse  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  resist.  Other 
witnesses  deposed  that  in  their  opinion,  although  the  prisoner  was  fully 
conscious  of  his  act,  he  was  insane.  Alderson,  B.,  observed,  in  charging 
the  jury,  '  that  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane  that  he  was  un- 
punishable ;  and  he  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  was  generally  a 
very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  only  insanity 
which  legally  excused  a  man  for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  delusion  which 
conduced  and  drove  him  to  commit  the  act  alleged  against  him.  They 
ought  to  have  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind,  a  disease  existing 
before  the  act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the  person  accused  incapable 
of  knowing,  at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a  wrong  act  for  him  to 
do.'  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  152 ;  and 
'  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1850,  p.  557.)  The  defence  of  insanity  was  here 
advanced  upon  very  weak  grounds.  Had  the  prisoner  assaulted  a  police- 
man instead  of  the  Queen,  he  would  have  been  fined  or  imprisoned,  and 
nothing  heard  of  the  plea,  although  the  rank  of  the  person  assaulted  can 
make  no  difference  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  mind.    (See  Winslow,  '  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1859,  p.  445.) 

From  the  remarks  of  this  judge  it  would  appear  that  the  existence  of 
one  deoree  of  insanity  admits  of  punishment  for  crime,  while  the  existence 
of  another  degree  excuses  it.  As  it  has  been  already  remarked  m  speakmg  of 
testimonial  capacity  (p.  518) ,  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to  apply  one 
general  term  {insanity)  to  the  conditions  of  all  persons  affected  with  mental 
disorder,  and  to  pronounce  them  therefore  all  incompetent  or  all  incapable, 
when  common  sense  suggests  that  we  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  amount 
of  capacity  in  each  case.  If,  according  to  this  ruling,  we  are  always  to 
insist  upon  distinct  proof  of  a  disease  of  the  mind  existing  &e/bre  the  act 
committed,  it  is  clear  that  an  act  perpetrated  under  a  sudden  access  ot 
insanity,  by  a  person  not  previously  labouring  under  delusions,  would  be 
■punishable  like  that  of  a  sane  criminal.  Wood  repudiates  the  doctnne 
that  an  insane  person  is  necessarily  irresponsible,  and  therefore  ^^V^^f^- 
able-  '  All  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  insanity  know  full 
well  that,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  insane  persons  are  not  only 
powerfully  influenced,  but  materially  controlled,  by  the  same  motives  w^ch 
influence  Ind  control  those  who  are  still  mixing  in  the  ^jf '  ^^f/^^ 
have  never  been  suspected  of  mental  derangement.'   ('  Plea  of  Insan.  p.  4.) 

irZ  rBZon  (Maidstone  Lent  Ass.  1862),  Byles,  J.,  observed  that 
even  the  existence  of  mental  disease  did  not  necessarily  exempt  a  person 
from  criminal  responsibility.  Many  a  man  whose  ^^^^  ^^/^/fJJ^^X 
<,tate  knows  perfectly  well  whether  he  is  doing  wrong  ;  and  so  long  as  He 
tows  S  he  is  subject  to  the  criminal  law.  Even  morbid  delusion  canno^ 
^1™  be  aUowed  to  screen  a  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  lus  own 
acr  while  there  are  instances  in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  may  proper^  be 
allowrd  alth^  such  delusion  can  be  proved     Bach  case  must  be 

tieT^th  ts  circumstances,  and  legal  theories  of  msamty  aa^e  chiefly 
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valuable,  not  as  rigorous  axioms  of  law,  but  as  cantions  to  be  observed  by 

the  jury.  .  .  .  . 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  between  physicians  and  jurists 
in  reference  to  this  plea  appeared  to  the  author  to  consist  in  this  : — Most 
jurists  aver  that  no  degree  of  insanity  should  exempt  from  punishment  for 
crime  unless  it  has  reached  that  point  tliat  the  individual  is  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged 
crime.  Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  proper  test 
of  the  existence  of  that  degree  of  insanity  which  should  exempt  a  man 
from  punishment ;  that  those  who  are  labouring  under  confirmed  insanity 
are  fully  conscious  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  are 
quite  able  to  appreciate  the  illegality  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  Again,  those  who  have  patiently  watched  the  insane  for  years,  agree 
that  the  legal  test  of  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  perform- 
ance of  acts  would  in  reality  apply  only  to  persons  who  were  suffering 
from  deliinnm,  from  a  furious  paroxysm  of  mania,  or  from  confirmed  idiocy  ; 
and  that  if  the  rule  suggested  by  Warren — that  a  person,  in  order  to  be 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  should  be  first  proved  to  be  as 
'  imconscious  of  his  act  as  a  baby,' — were  strictly  carried  out,  there  is 
scarcely  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  who  destroyed  a  keeper  or  attendant,  who 
might  not  be  executed  for  murder.  Such  a  rule  amounts  to  a  reductio  ad 
absiorditm ;  it  would  abolish  all  distinction  between  the  sane  and  the  insane, 
between  the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible ;  and  it  would  consign  to  the 
same  punishment  the  confirmed  lunatic  and  the  sane  criminal.  This  species 
of  haby-unconscioicsness  of  action  exists  in  idiots  as  well  as  in  furious  maniacs, 
but  not  in  the  majority  of  lunatics  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if 
this  criterion  be  the  true  one,  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity  have 
involved  a  series  of  gross  mistakes.  The  only  irresponsible  lunatics,  ac- 
cording to  Warren,  are  precisely  those  who  would  not  even  have  reason 
enough  to  plead  to  an  indictment.  Thus,  while  the  medical  profession  is 
condemned  for  adopting  opinions  which  would  lead  to  the  acquittal  of 
criminals,  this  legal  writer  recommends  a  rule  which  would  certainly  lead 
to  the  execution  of  the  greater  number  of  confirmed  lunatics  charged  with 
acts  of  homicide.  The  practical  failure  of  such  a  rule  is  manifest  when  it 
is  found  that  persons  who  have  destroyed  life  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  wrongfulness  of  their  acts  are  frequently  acquitted  as  insane.  In 
the  case  of  Dadd,  who  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  who 
was  proved  to  be  a  confirmed  lunatic,  it  transpired  that  the  man  had  actually 
provided  himself  with  a  passport  and  fled  to  Prance  after  destroying  his 
father.  (Sep  Wood,  op.  cit.  p.  41.)  It  may  be  said  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  insane  is  an  insane  consciousness,  while  the  law  implies  the 
consciousness  of  a  sound  mind;  but  this  involves  petitio  principii.  There 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  acquittal  in  which,  until  the  act  of  homicide 
was  committed,  there  was  no  imputation  either  against  the  sanity  or  the 
sane  consciousness  of  the  accused. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  theory  the  English  law  would  punish 
a  lunatic  just  as  it  would  punish  a  sane  man,  provided  the  lunatic  '  had 
that  degree  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  know  and  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  what  was  lawful  and  unlawful ;  if  he  knew 
what  would  be  the  effects  of  his  crime,  and  consciously  committed  it;  and, 
lurther,  i±  with  that  consciousness  he  wilfully  and  intentionally  committed 
It.  in  practice,  however,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  some  who  ought 
to  be  convicted  under  these  rules  are  acquitted  on  the  legal  fiction  that 
they  were  at  the  time  unconscious  (or  only  insanely  conscious)  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  Wood  states  that  of  thirty-three  males  con- 
fined as  lunatics  m  Bethlem  who  had  committed  murder,  and  had  been 
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tried  and  acquitted  on  tlie  ground  of  insanity,  three  were  reported  sane ; 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  two  of  these  were  not  insane  at  the  time 
they  committed  the  murders.  Of  fifteen  males  who  had  attempted  to 
commit  murdei-,  five  were  reported  sane,  and  two  of  them  in  his  judgment 
ought  not  to  have  been  acquitted  on  the  gi-ound  of  insanity.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  50.)  According  to  Hood,  in  the  six  years  from  1852  to  1858,  120 
persons  who  were  tried  for  murder,  or  for  attempt  at  murder  or  acts  of 
personal  violence,  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Of  that 
number,  79  were  received  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  in  several  instances 
they  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  insanity  while  they  were  resident  in  the 
asylum.  These  facts,  then,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rule  of  law 
generally  adopted  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  only  complaint 
that  can  be  made  is,  that  it  operates  with  uncertainty.  This  question  has 
been  examined  by  Bucknill.  ('  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to 
Grim.  Acts,'  1854,  pp.  5,  16,  39.) 

The  defence  of  insanity  in  cases  of  murder  by  poison  has  generally 
ended  in  failure,  although  there  may  even  have  been  proof  of  hereditary 
taint.  (Reg.  v.  Gallop,  Somerset  Wint.  Ass.  1844  ;  and  Beg.  v.  AUnutt,. 
C.  C.  0.  Dec.  1847.)  The  crime  of  poisoning  indicates  malice  and  delibera- 
tion in  a  greater  degree  than  it  would  be  in  general  safe  to  admit  as  co- 
existing with  a  state  of  irresponsible  insanity.  Alison,  however,  mentions 
one  case  of  acquittal  (Sparrow,  1829)  in  which  this  plea  was  admitted.. 
The  woman  poured  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  ^-itriol  down  the  throat  of  her 
own  child ;  she  then  ran  to  a  neighbour's  house  in  a  state  of  evident 
derangement,  saying  that  she  had  killed  the  devil.  This  was  a  case  of 
demonomania ;  her  insanity  was  proved,  and  she  was  acquitted.  ('  Orim. 
Law,'  p.  648.)  In  Beg.  v.  Vyse  (C.  C.  C.  July,  1862)  the  prisoner,  a 
respectable  woman,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  two  children,  by 
poisoning  them  with  strychnine.  The  act  was  done  with  great  deliberation 
and  forethought,  the  poison  was  purchased  under  false  pretences,  and 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  motive.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  case  of  impulsive  mania,  as  thero 
was  nothing  to  indicate  intellectual  insanity.  There  was  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  prolonged  nursing  and: 
general  constitutional  debility ;  but  Hood's  minute  inquiries  brought  out 
facts  which  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  laboured  under  disease  which 
might  have  affected  her  mind  and  have  deprived  her  of  the  proper  control 
of  her  actions.  He  states  that  on  his  first  visit  to  her  in  Newgate  he  learnt 
that  during  the  later  months  of  suckling  she  had  been  mentally  over- 
worked and  subjected  to  great  anxiety  and  fatigue.  When  worried  by  her 
business-transactions  she  suffered  from  a  painful  sensation  seated  m  the 
interior  of  the  cranium,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  which  she  spoke  ofc 
as  'perspiring  of  the  brain'— a  symptom  often  complained  of  by  patients 
who  suffer  from  mental  disease  as  giving  a  creeping,  irntatmg  feeling,  but 
never  more  graphically  described  than  by  Mrs.  Vyse.  It  is  mdicative  of 
morbid  action  of  the  brain,  which  is  manifested  by  examination  after  death. 
He  considered  Mrs.  Vyse  to  be  suffering  fi-om  cerebral  disease,  which 
rendered  her  at  the  time  of  the  murders  an  irresponsible  agent 

The  impulse  to  violence  may  be  dormant  for  weeks  or  months  and  then 
show  itself  by  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  act ;  but  such  is  the  result  and  not 
the  proof  of  mental  disease.  The  case  of  Ghrishana  Mvimids  (Beg.  ^. 
minds,  C.  C.  C.  Jan.  1872),  is  in  this  respect  of  ^^^^I'^^^^^.^^l 
woman,  ^t.  43,  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society,  was  ^l^lf^^^^^^ 
the  murder  of  a  boy  at  Brighton  on  June  12th,  1871.  ^te  deceased  a^^^ 
some  sweets  purchased  in  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  died  »  a  short  time 
with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  strychnine,  and  stiychnine  ^^as 
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-found  in  Lis  stomacli.    The  prisoner  had  procured  sweets  * thi^^^^^^^ 
by  the  ao-ency  of  little  boys-had  deliberately  poisoned  them  with  Btrychnine 
S  ret^rne7fJiem  to  the  shop.    She  had  herself  on  various  ooca-ons 
poisoned  sweets  about  in  shops     How  many  persons 
this  cold-blooded  and  reckless  act  is  not  known,  but  she  had  Pie^^^^^^y 
attempted  to  poison  the  wife  of  a  medical  man  ;  and  she  "fP^Jed  the 
poisonings  to  the  carelessness  of  the  confectioner     He  was  able  to  show 
that  his  sweets  as  purchased  were  wholesome,  and  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances the  crime  of  poisoning  them  was  clearly  hxed  ^pon  the  prisoner 
She  had  shown  much  cunning  in  her  proceedings.    She  had  procured 
strychnine  on  four  different  occasions  under  false  pretences,  and  had 
bon-owed  the  poison-book  of  a  druggist,  and  torn  out  the  leaves  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  she  had  purchased  the  poison.  ^    ,  • 

The  defence  was  insanity,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  intellectual  insanity 
fibout  her.  She  had  shown  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  criminal  in 
cai-rying  out  her  plan  of  general  poisoning,  and  in  using  the  most  arttul 
means  to  conceal  it  and  to  throw  the  imputation  upon  the  confectioner. 
Impulse  could  hardly  be  pleaded,  for  her  criminal  acts  were  extended  over 
weeks  and  months.  She  was  convicted.  She  then,  with  a  view  ot 
averting  or  delaying  punishment,  put  in  a  false  plea  of  pregnancy  m  bar 
of  execution  (ante,  p.  154).  The  capital  sentence  was  subsequently 
remitted,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  Broadmoor  Asylum  on  the  state- 
ment that  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  J.  --iji 

It  appears  that  her  father  had  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  when  of  middle 
age,  having  suffered  for  years  before  his  death  from  homicidal  and  suicidal 
mania ;  her  brother  died  at  Earlswood  Asylum,  an  epileptic  idiot ;  her 
grandfather  was  a  subject  of  cerebral  disease ;  her  sister  suffered  from 
hysteria ;  other  relations  were  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  of  some  kind, 
and  she  herself  appears  to  have  exhibited,  some  eighteen  years  before, 
symptoms  of  hysteria  and  hysterical  paralysis.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  pp.  89, 
107,  734 ;  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1872, 1,  pp.  71, 101,  111.)  This  proved 
hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  her  family  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
commutation  of  the  capital  sentence.  If  we  except  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
showing  as  it  did  an  utter  recklessness  for  human  life,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind  either  in  a  medical  or  a  legal  sense  in  this 
woman.  The  only  evidence  of  insanity  would  be  the  atrocity  of  the  act 
itself,  but  on  this  ground  Ifari/  Ann  Cotton,  executed  at  Durham  for  murder 
by  poison,  might  have  equally  been  pronounced  insane.  There  was  evidence 
that  this  woman  had  destroyed  with  arsenic,  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
children,  husband,  relatives,  and  friends,  to  the  number  of  twenty  persons. 
She  sent  her  son,  for  whose  murder  she  was  tried,  to  procure  the  poison 
Avith  which  she  subsequently  killed  him ;  but  this  woman  was  condemned 
and  executed.  She  could  not  plead  hereditary  taint  or  hysteria  of  ancient 
date. 

When  a  defence  of  insanity  is  set  up,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  in  order 
to  wan-ant  the  jury  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  is 
or  was  insane  in  a  certain  legal  sense :  if  this  fact  be  left  in  doubt,  and  if 
the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  be  proved,  it  is  their  duty  to  convict 
him.  ^  (Beg.  v.  Stolces,  3  Car.  and  Kir.  p.  185.)  The  witness  must  remember 
that  it  is  insanity  in  a  legal  sense  which  has  to  be  proved.  In  examining 
an  accused  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  crime  while  labouring 
under  insanity,  the  plea  may  be  good,  and  yet  the  person  be  sane  when 
examinee!.  This  was  observed  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  who  killed  his 
mother  in  1843  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
act,  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  found  to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind, 
(See  case, pp.  545, 546,  ante.)  This  sudden  restoration  to  reason  is  sometimes 
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met  witli  m  cases  of  homicidal  mania.  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
description,  where  the  motive  of  a  man  in  killing  his  wife  was  apparently 
1  QQr     '      1^^°''"*      Leuret  and  Ollivier.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184.3,  2,  p.  187  ; 

'  1-  '  ^'  ,  •  ^'-^  ^^^^  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  soon 

atter  her  delivery,  killed  her  infant;  she  confessed  the  crime,  was  carried 
to  prison,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  awakened  quite  sane,  and  wondered  how 
she  came  there.  (See  also  the  case  of  M'Galhm,  Alison,  p.  650.) 
_  It  IS  customary  to  say  that  they  who  commit  these  crimes  while  labour- 
ing under  insanity  are  irresponsible.  By  this  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  they  are  allowed  to  go  free ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  subjected  to 
a  close  confinement— perpetual  in  all  cases  of  murder,  but  depending 
on  their  recovery  in  respect  to  crimes  of  less  magnitude.  A  power 
is  vested  in  the  Executive  only  to  discharge  recovered  ciiminal  lunatics, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  large  asylum  has  been  established  at 
Broadmoor,  for  the  reception  of  all  criminal  lunatics  ;  and  those  who  have 
been  acquitted  of  murder  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  after  having  once 
entered  this  establishment,  ought  to  be  as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  the  earth 
had  closed  over  them.  Beyond  the  walls,  whether  sane  or  insane,  the 
murderers  once  committed  to  Broadmoor,  it  is  said,  never  pass,  either  in 
life  or  after  death. 

As  regards  the  legal  view  of  insanity,  in  its  bearings  upon  crime,  a 
distinguished  judge  already  quoted  has  recently  summed  up  a  description 
of  madness,  as  known  to  the  law,  in  the  following  terms  (Stephen's 
'Hist,  of  the  Crim.  Law  of  England,'  vol.  2,  p.  145): — 'Any  one  or 
more  of  numerous  causes  may  produce  diseases  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
system  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  feelings,  the  will,  and  the 
intellect  of  the  persons  affected.  Commonly,  the  disease,  if  it  runs  its  full 
course,  affects  the  emotions  first,  and  afterwards  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
It  may  affect  the  emotions  either  by  producing  morbid  depression  or  by 
producing  morbid  excitement  of  feeling.  In  the  first,  which  is  much  the 
commoner  of  the  two  cases,  it  is  called  melancholia,  and  in  the  second 
mania.  Melancholia  often  passes  into  mania.  Both  melancholia  and 
mania  commonly  cause  delusions  or  false  opinions  as  to  existing  facts, 
which  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  as  explanations  of 
his  morbid  feelings.  These  delusions  are  often  accompanied  by  hallucina- 
tions, which  are  deceptions  of  the  senses.  Melancholia,  mania,  and  the 
delusions  arising  fi'om  them,  often  supply  powerful  motives  to  do  destructive 
and  mischievous  acts  ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  an  earnest  and  passionate 
desire  to  do  such  acts  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  marked  symptom  of 
mental  disease.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  some  morbid  state  of  the 
brain  produces  a  vague  craving  for  relief  by  some  sort  of  passionate  action, 
the  special  form  of  which  is  determined  by  accidental  circumstances ;  so 
that  such  impulses  may  differ  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  operation  from 
the  motives  which  operate  on  sane  and  insane  persons  alike.  The  difference 
may  be  compared  to  the  difference  between  hunger  prompting  a  man  to  eat 
and  the  impulse  which,  when  he  suffers  violent  and  sudden  pain,  prompts  him 
to  relieve  himself  by  screaming.  Insanity  affecting  the  emotions  in  the  forms 
of  melancholia  and  mania  is  often  succeeded  by  insanity  affecting  the  intellect 
and  the  will.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  characteristic  symptom  is  the 
existence  of  permanent  incurable  delusions,  commonly  called  monomania. 
The  existence  of  any  such  delusion  indicates  disorganization  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  including  not  only  the  power  of  thinking  correctly,  but  the  power  of 
keeping  before  the  mind  and  applying  to  particular  cases  general  principles 
of  conduct.  The  last  stage  of  insanity  is  one  of  u.tter  feebleness,  m  winch 
all  the  intellectual  powers  are  so  much  prostrated  as  to  reduce  the  sufferer 
to  a  state  of  imbecility.    Lastly,  paralysis  and  epilepsy  are  so  closely  allied 
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•^■u  •  -j.^  +i,af  i-T,c,flTiitv  frequently  forms  a  symptom  of  each.  In  all  the 
cases  above  leteireu  ■    ^  ^        Th  s  happens  in  oases  of  idiocy. 

"SlLTil  'vrit-  po  nCnt  in  graphic  lin'gaage  the  chief  points  on 

Ihe  same  ao'e  irfters  differ  respecting  the  plea  of  iiTCsponsibihty 

which  medical  and  te^^^^  oh.  ^vij.)  Tandihis  chapter  should  be 

L™td  t  rphysreialsVho  have  to  deal  with  insane  criminals.  It  may 
peiusea  oy  '^'Y  J  f       ^iews  therein  expressed. 

^^L^dSnU^^^^^^^^  (He  says,p.  I2I)  'upon  the  subject  have 

been  right  in  holding  that  the  mere  existence  of  madness  ought  not  to  be 
an  exc?se  for  crime^inless  it  produces  in  fact  one  or  the  other  of  certain 
consequences.'  The'  English  law  with  respect  to  madness  -  thus^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  doubtful  points  being  placed  withm  square  brackets  act  is  crime 

if  the  person  who  does  it  is  at  the  time  when  is  done  prevented  [eithei 
by  defective  mental  power  or]  by  any  disease  affecting  the  mmd  (a)  From 
knowing  the  nature  or  quality  of  his  act,  or  (&)  From  knowing  the  act  is 
wrong,  [or  (c)  From  controlling  his  own  conduct,  unless  the  absence  of  the 
powe?  of  control  has  been  produced  by  his  own  default].  But  an  act  may 
be  a  crime  although  the  mind  of  the  person  who  does  it  is  affected  by 
disease,  if  such  disease  does  not  in  fact  produce  upon  his  mmd  one  or  otHer 
of  the  effects  above  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  act.'  Speaking  of  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong,  he  says :— '  I  think  that  any  one  would  fall  within 
that  description  (inability  to  know  the  quality  of  his  act)  who  was  deprived 
by  disease  affecting  the  mind,  of  the  power  of  passing  a  ^fional  judgment 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  act  which  he  meant  to  do  (p.  ibdj.  And 
again :— '  Knowledge  and  power  are  the  constituent  elements  of  all  voluntary 
actions,  and  if  either  is  seriously  impaired,  the  other  is  disabled.  It  is  as 
true  that  a  man  who  cannot  control  himself  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
his  acts  as  that  a  man  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of  his  acts  is  incapable 
of  self-control'  (p.  171).  , 

The  true  legal  meaning  of  the  word  '  know '  as  applied  to  madness  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  determine  ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  term  responsi- 
lility  is  used  in  different  senses  by  legal  and  medical  authorities  respec- 
tively. The  lawyer  understands  by  it  responsibility  to  the  law  of  the  land ; 
medical  writers  on  insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  have  habitually  used  the 
term  in  a  vague  and  undefined  sense  as  referring  to  what  ought  in  their 
opinion  to  be  the  law,  and  as  referring  to  some  moral  standard.  The  word 
'Wrong,  too,  is  used  in  two  senses  ;  it  may  mean  either  immoral  or  illegal. 

It  is  here  right  to  observe  that  '  irresistible  '  is  a  term  often  applied  by 
medical  writers  to  impulses  which  can  be  controlled.  Stephen,  J.,  quotes 
a  remarkable  instance  of  a  woman  who  felt  what  was  termed  an '  irresistible 
impulse  '  to  murder  her  child,  and  yet  did  successfully  resist  her  impulse. 

HOMICIDAL  MANIA. 

Homicidal  mania  or  monomania  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  state  o£ 
partial  insanity,  accompanied  by  an  impulse  to  the  perpetration  of  murder : 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  impulsive  or  paroxysmal  mania.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration,  but  the  main  feature  of 
the  disorder  is  the  existence  of  a  destructive  impulse  which,  like  a  delusion, 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  patient.  This  impulse,  thus  dominating  over 
all  other  feelings,  leads  a  person  to  destroy  those  to  whom  he  is  most  fondly 
attached,  or  any  one  who  maybe  involved  in  his  delusion.  Sometimes  the 
impulse  is  long  felt,  but  concealed  and  restrained:  there  maybe  merely 
signs  of  depression  and  melancholy,  low  spirits  and  loss  of  appetite,  as  well 
as  eccentric  or  wayward  habits,  but  nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
fearful  contention  which  may  be  going  on  within  the  mind.   As  in  suicidal 
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habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  the 
pat  ents  have  been  first  astounded  by  the  act  of  mnrd'er,  and  then  only  for  the 
trst  time  led  to  conj  ecture  that  certain  peculiarities  of  language  or  conduct, 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  must  have  been  symptoms  of  insanity.  Occa 

^nTviifwtffl  ?i  .i^'''"'^'^  perpetrated  with  great  deliberation,  and 
appaiently  with  all  the  marks  of  sanity.  These  cases  are  rendered  difficult 
by  tHe  tact  that  there  may  be  no  distinct  proof  of  the  existence,  past  or 
present,  ot  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  chief  evidence  of  mental 
aisorder  is  the  act  itself  (mania  transitoria)  •  of  the  existence  of  insanity, 
m  tlie  common  or  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  before  and  after  the  per- 
petration  of  the  crime,  there  may  be  either  no  evidence  whatever,  or  it 
may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  proof.  Such  cases  are  regarded  and 
described  by  the  medico-legal  writers  as  instances  of  insanity  of  the  moral 
A^A\    T^'  condition  has  been  called  ' Moral  insanity  '  (ante, 

p.  464).  Its  existence,  as  a  state  independent  of  a  simultaneous  disturbance 
of  the  reason  or  intellect,  is  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  as  well 
as  by  some  medical  authorities.  Whether  such  a  condition  exists  or  not  is 
a  simple  question  of  fact,  to  be  established  if  possible  by  clear  and  con- 
clusive evidence.  Its  existence  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with 
murder  appears  to  have  rested  hitherto  on  a  mere  medical  dictum.  Intel- 
ligible reasons  have  not  been  assigned  by  those  witnesses  who  have  sought 
to  satisfy^  a  Court  of  Law  that  this  has  as  distinct  an  existence  as  in- 
tellectual insanity ;  in  general,  it  is  only  alleged  and  not  proved  to  exist  in 
a  given  case.  If  its  existence  were  satisfactorily  established,  it  would,  as 
Stephen,  J.,  observes,  do  away  with  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  crime — 
malice,  and  thus  justify  a  jury  in  acquitting  a  person  charged  with  murder. 
The  accused  on  these  occasions  is  assumed  to  have  been  an  involuntary 
agent.  As  Stephen,  J.,  suggests,  it  might  be  a  good  defence  to  admit  that 
a  man  loaded  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  another,  but  that  it  was 
fired  by  a  sudden  involuntary  action  of  the  necessary  muscles,  and  not  by 
the  prisoner's  will.  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
a  man  is  morally  insane  is,  generally  speaking,  at  least  as  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  he  is  a  great  fool  and  a  great  rogue,  as  with  the  theory 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  special  disease,  the  existence  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. ^  ('Crim.  Law,'  p.  95.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  unrestricted  ad- 
mission of  such  a  theory  as  this  would  go  far  to  do  away  with  all  punish- 
ment for  crime,  for  it  would  render  it  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
(moral)  insanity  and  moral  depravity.  What  is  crime  but  an  act  arising 
from  the  perversion  of  moral  feelings  ?  Moral  insanity  in  a  person  o£ 
sound  mind  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  whenever  the  mind  is  sound,  a 
man's  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  always  be  sufiicient  to 
enable  him  to  control  or  restrain  evil  desires  and  impulses.  Nevertheless, 
some  medical  theories  go  to  the  length  of  maintaining  that  all  crime  is  of 
the  nature  of  disease,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  criminal  law  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism.   (Stephen,  J.,  '  Hist,  of  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.,'  vol.  3,  p.  126.) 

Causes. — The  causes  of  homicidal  mania  are  assigned  by  Esquirol  to 
cerebral  irritation  induced  by  bodily  disease,  long  watching,  excessive 
nervous  excitement,  vicious  education,  erroneous  notions  of  religion,  grief, 
destitution,  and  the  power  of  imitation.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
publicity  given  to  horrible  occurrences  often  excites  a  homicidal  feeling  in 
persons  of  weak  minds.  The  sight  of  a  weapon  or  of  the  intended  victim 
also  determines  in  an  instant  the  perpetration  of  the  act — the  person 
feeling  himself  drawn  on  by  an  irrational  impulse  which  he  cannot  always 
either  resist  or  control.  Disordered  menstruation,  owing  to  sympathy  of 
the  brain  with  the  Avomb,  may  likewise  operate  as  a  cause ;  and  this  it  is 
the  more  impoi'tant  to  observe,  because  the  person  affected  may  not  have 
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■previously  manifested  any  sign  whatever  of  intellectual  distui^bance.  (Case 
of  Brixeii,  p.  564,  post.)  Amenorrliwa  (suppressed  menstruation;  may  do  a 
cause  of  insanity  among  girls,  especially  in  those  cases  in  whicli  there  is  any 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disorder.  Such  cases  announce  themselves 
by  the  non-appearance  or  long  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function,  while 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chlorosis  indicate  the  existence  of  this  state. 
By  the  sympatliy  of  the  uterine  functions  with  the  brain  there  may  be 
some  intellectual  disturbance,  indicated  by  way  wardness  of  temper,  strange 
and  immoral  conduct,  morbid  appetite,  and  great  irritability  with  excite- 
ment from  slight  causes.  A  crime  may  be  suddenly  perpetrated  by  such 
persons  >vithout  apparent  motive;  and  if  clear  proof  of  intellectual 
disorder  before  the  occurrence  be  in  all  cases  required,  there  is  often  no 
alternative  but  to  convict  the  person  as  a  sane  criminal.  Esquirol  alludes 
to  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  who  at  every  menstrual  period  experienced 
a  strong  desire  to  kill  her  husband  and  children,  especially  when  she  saw 
them  lying  asleep;  she,  however,  was  able  to  control  her  impulse. 
Parturition  and  suppressed  lactation  are  likewise  causes,  and  in  this  case 
the  disorder  may  assume  the  form  of  what  is  called  Puerperal  Mania.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  homicidal  mania  are  not  always  characterized  by  a  gloomy,  melancholic, 
or  irritable  disposition  ;  the  disorder  sometimes  shows  itself  in  those  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  kind  and  gentle  demeanour  and  quiet 
habits.  In  some  cases  the  murderous  disposition  may  give  no  warning  of 
its  existence ;  in  others,  however,  it  is  preceded  by  a  change  of  character 
-coiTesponding-  to  a  sudden  access  of  insanity. 

Symptoms. — Homicidal  mania,  in  its  more  common  form,  may  make  its 
appearance  at  all  ages,  even  in  children.  It  is  occasionally  periodical,  and 
the  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  general  excitement. 
The  patient  experiences  colicky  pains,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  abdomen 
or  chest,  headache,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lowness  of  spirits  ; 
the  face  is  flushed  or  pale,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  whole  body  in  a 
state  of  convulsive  trembling.  An  act  of  violence  is  committed  without 
warning,  and  the  patient  appears  as  if  relieved  from  some  oppressive 
feeling.  He  may  be  calm,  and  express  neither  regret,  remorse,  nor  fear ; 
he  may  coolly  contemplate  his  victim,  confess  the  deed,  and  at  once 
surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  some  rare  instances  he  may  conceal  him- 
self, hide  the  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane  criminal,  endeavour  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  crime— thus  showing  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  illegality 
or  wrongfulness  of  the  act,  and  a  desire  to  evade  discovery.  These  are  the 
main  features  of  crime,  and  unless  there  is  independent  evidence  of  mental 
disorder,  or  of  some  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain,  the  conclusion 
should  be  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible.  The  great  problem  to 
be  solved  on  these  occasions  is — What  are  the  plain  practical  distinctions 
between  defective  reasoning  power  and  perverted  moral  sense  ?  The  latter 
condition  alone  should  not  exculpate  a  person  or  absolve  him  from  the 
usual  punishment,  or  persons  undeniably  sane,  who  have  committed  crimes, 
should  be  equally  exculpated  and  absolved  from  punishment. 

The  symptoms  above  described  have  been  observed  to  be  more  aggra- 
vated in  proportion  as  the  homicidal  impulse  was  strong.  The  propensity 
to  kill  18  sometimes  a  fixed  idea,  and  the  patient  can  no  more  banish  it 
froin  his  thoughts  than  a  person  afflicted  with  insanity  can  divest  himself 
lAK  ^  T  ^^^'^  ^^'^^  occupy  his  mind.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2, 
p.  105.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Esquirol  here  implies  a  state  in  which 
there  is  no  perversion  of  intellect.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  however, 
clearly  prove  the  contrary;  for  if  a  patient  has  not  the  power  to  banish 
from  his  thoughts  this  propensity  to  kill,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
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of  reason,  and  is  really  insane.  The  admission  of  this  fact  alone  proves 
of  the  aTt  W  '  be  unsound.  Bsquirol  says  that  before  the  perpetration 
of  the  act  there  may  be  no  sign  of  irrational  conversation  or  conduct:  but 
he  asks  the  question-Because  there  is  no  proof  of  irrationality,  are  we  to 
assume  that  these  persons  possess  reason  ?  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the 
existence  ot  a  rational  state  of  mind  with  the  murder  of  those  who  are 
most  dear  to  them  ?  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  In  Esquirol's  view,  there- 
Tore,  It  may  bo  taken  that  mere  perversion  oi  feelings  rinsanity),  irrespec- 
tive ot  some  latent  aberration  of  intellect,  does  not  exist;  and  moral  insanity 
IS  a  conventional  term  for  a  state  in  which  the  proofs  of  mental  disturbance 
are  not  so  clear  as  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

An  erroneous  notion  prevails  that  a  homicidal  lunatic  is  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  sane  criminal  by  some  certain  and  invariable  symptoms 
or  characters,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  to  display  in 
evidence,  and  of  a  medico-legal  writer  to  describe.  But  a  perusal  of  the 
evidence  given  at  a  few  trials  will  show  that  each  case  must  stand  by  itself. 
It  is  easy  to  classify  homicidal  lunatics,  and  say  that  in  one  instance  the 
murderous  act  was  committed  from  a  motive — e.g.  of  revenge ;  in  a  second 
from  no  motive,  but  from  irresistible  impulse  ;  in  a  third  from  illusion  or  de- 
lusive motive— i.e.  mental  delusion ;  in  a  fourth  from  perverted  moral  feel- 
ing without  any  sign  of  intellectual  aberration.  This  classification  probably 
comprises  all  the  varieties  of  homicidal  insanity,  but  it  does  not  help  us  to 
ascertain,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whether  the  act  was  or  was  not  committed  by 
a  person  laboui-ing  under  any  of  these  psychological  conditions.  It  enables 
us  to  classify  those  who  are  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  but  it 
entirely  fails  in  giving  us  the  power  to  distinguish  a  sane  from  an  insane 
criminal,  or  a  responsible  from  an  irresponsible  lunatic.  According  to 
Esquirol,  the  facts  hitherto  observed  indicate  three  degrees  of  homicidal 
mania : — 

1.  In  the  first  degree,  the  propensity  to  kill  is  connected  with  absurd 
irrational  motives  or  actual  delusion.  The  person  would  be  at  once  pro- 
nounced insane.  Cases  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon,  and  they 
rarely  create  any  difficulty.  The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wilson  (Lincoln  Sum. 
Ass.  1864),  refei^red  to  by  Stephen,  J.,  will  furnish  an  illustration.  A 
woman  consulted  a  medical  man  as  to  pains  in  her  head,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  low  spirits  after  her  delivery ;  she  was  also  suffering  from  religious 
despondency.  While  in  this  state  she  got  up  in  the  night  and  drowned 
four  of  her  children  in  a  cistern.  She  gave  this  account  of  the  act : — she 
washed  the  children,  put  them  to  bed,  and  retired  herself  about  10  o'clock, 
but  could  not  sleep  ;  and  between  12  and  1  o'clock  it  was  suggested  to  her 
mind,  as  she  says,  by  a  black  shadowy  figure,  that  if  they  were  in  heaven 
they  would  be  out  of  danger  and  better  done  to,  than  she  could  do  for 
them.  It  was  still  further  suggested  to  her  mind,  in  the  same  way,  that 
she  could  easily  put  them  into  the  cistern,  and  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do 
so ;  it  was  better  for  them  to  die  young  than  to  grow  up  wicked.  (See 
Stephen's  '  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  p.  91.)  The  case  of  Mrs.  Brough,  w-ho 
murdered  six  of  her  children,  was  somewhat  similar  in  details.  This 
woman  stated  that  while  thinking  of  her  children,  during  the  night,  a  black 
cloud  came  over  her  which  seemed  to  surround  her,  and  she  felt  compelled 
to  kill  them.  {Beg.  v.  Brough,  Guildford  Sum.  Ass.  1864,  pos^,  p.  565.)  In 
other  instances,  those  who  have  perpetrated  such  a  series  of  murders,  have 
stated  that  they  had  had  the  same  sensation  of  darkness  or  a  black  spectre 
brooding  over  them  just  before  the  perpetration  of  the  act. 

2.  In  the  second  degree,  the  desire  to  kill  is  connected  with  no  known 
motive.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  motive  for  the  deed  ;  the  person  appears 
to  have  been  led  on  by  some  impulse.    With  respect  to  this  class  of  cases. 
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Stephen,  J.,  observes:  '  There  are  motives  for  all  acts,  even  the  maddest ; 
but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  assign  them  specifically.  It  is,  however, 
generally  possible  to  form  an  opinion  whether  a  given  act  was  done  from 
some  unknown  mad  motive,  or  from  some  unlcnown  sane  motive.     (  Urim. 

Law  of  Eng.'  p.  88.)  ,     ,    ,  .„  .       , ,      •    .  ^ 

3.  In  the  third  degi-ee,  the  impulse  to  kill  is  sudden,  instantaneous, 
unreflecting,  and  uncontrollable  (plus  forte  que  la  volonte).  The  act  of 
homicide  is' perpetrated  without  interest,  without  motive,  and  often  on 
persons  who  are  most  fondly  loved  by  the  perpretrator.  (Esquirol,  '  Malad. 
mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  834.)  It  is  this  form,  which  has  been  called  '  impulsive 
insanity,'  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  contention  on  trials  for  murder 
in  Avhich  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  this  subject  in  a  legal  aspect.  Stephen,  J.,  thus  comments  upon 
it : — '  It  is  said  that  on  particular  occasions  men  are  seized  with  irrational 
or  irresistible  impulses  to  kill,  to  steal,  or  to  burn,  and  under  the  influence 
of  such  impulses  they  sometimes  commit  acts  which  would  otherwise  be 
most  atrocious  crimes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  that 
such  impulses  may  occur,  or  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred  and  have 
been  acted  on.  Instances  are  given  in  which  the  impulse  was  felt  and 
resisted.  The  only  question  which  the  existence  of  such  impulses  can 
raise  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is,  whether  the  particular 
impulse  was  really  irresistible  as  well  as  imresisted.  If  it  was  irresistible, 
the  person  accused  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  would  not 
then  be  voluntary  and  not  properly  his  act.  If  the  impulse  was  resistible, 
the  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  disease  would  be  no  excuse  at  all.  If  a 
man's  nerves  were  so  irritated  by  a  baby's  crying  that  he  instantly  killed 
it,  his  act  would  be  murder ;  it  would  not  be  less  murder  if  the  same  irrita- 
tion and  corresponding  desire  were  produced  by  some  internal  disease.  The 
great  object  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  induce  people  to  control  their  impulses ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  they  can,  they  should  not  control  insane  as 
well  as  sane  impulses.  The  proof  that  an  impulse  was  irresistible  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The  commonest  and  strongest 
cases  are  those  of  women  who,  without  motive  or  concealment,  kill  their 
children  after  recovery  from  childbed '  (puerperal  mania).  ('  Crim.  Law  of 
Eng.'  p.  95.) 

The  three  forms  in  which  a  homicidal  propensity  may  thus  present 
itself  in  cases  of  insanity,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  degree — the  two 
fii'st  being  strongly  analogous  to,  but  lighter  modifications  of  the  third. 
All  the  cases  which  came  before  Esquirol  had  these  features  in  common — 
an  irritable  constitution,  great  excitability,  singularity  or  eccentricity  of 
character;  and  previously  to  the  manifestation  of  the  homicidal  feeling- 
there  was  a  gentle,  kind,  and  affectionate  disposition.  As  in  other  forms 
of  insanity,  there  was  some  well-marked  change  of  character  in  the  mode  of 
life ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  some 
degree  of  intellectual  disturbance.  The  period  at  which  the  disorder  com- 
menced and  terminated  could  be  easily  defined,  and  the  malady  could  be 
almost  always  referred  to  some  moral  or  physical  cause.  In  two  cases  it 
was  traced  to  the  change  produced  by  puberty,  and  in  four  to  the  power  of 
imitation.  Attempts  at  suicide  preceded  or  followed  the  attack :  all  wished 
to  die,  and  some  desired  to  be  put  to  death  like  criminals.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  discoverable  motive  for  the  act  of  homicide. 

Esquirol  believed  that  there  are  well-marked  distinctions  between  this 
state  and  that  of  the  sane  criminal.  Among  these  he  enumerates :  I.  The 
want  of  accomplices  in  homicidal  mania.  2.  The  sane  criminal  has  always 
a  motive,  though  not  always  discoverable— the  act  of  murder  is  only  a 
means  for  gratifying  some  other  more  or  less  criminal  passion,  and  is 
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almost  always  accompanied  by  some  other  wrongful  act:  the  contrary 
exists  in  homicidal  mama.  3.  The  victims  of  the  criminal  are  those  whi 
oppose  his  desires  or  his  wishes— the  victims  of  the  monomaniac  are  among 
those  who  are  either  indifferent  to  or  who  are  the  most  dear  to  him.  4. 
Lhe  sane  criminal  endeavours  to  conceal,  and  if  taken  denies  the  crime: 
It  ne  contesses  it,  it  is  only  with  some  reservation,  and  when  cii-cumstances 
are  too  strong  against  him;  bat  he  commonly  denies  it  to  the  last 
moment :  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  monomaniac.  The  exceptions  to  which 
tnese  ciiaracters  are  open  will  be  considered  hereafter.  They  have, 
undoubtedly,  greater  value  in  theii-  combined  than  in  their  individual 
application,  and  when  in  any  case  they  coexist,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  person  accused  of  murder  is  labouring  under  homicidal 
mama.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  however,  is  to  distinguish 
moral  depravity  from  insanity.  The  author  agreed  with  a  medico-legal 
writer  on  this  subject,  that  'no  hideousness  of  depravity  can  amount  to 
proof  of  insanity,  unsupported  by  some  evidence  of  a  judgment  incapaci- 
tated, or  of  a  will  fettered  by  disease.  In  those  cases  of  mental  disorder 
in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  and  where  there  is  no  clear  proof 
of  deranged  intellect, — cases  which  do  from  time  to  time  occur,— the  pre- 
sumption of  insanity  in  regard  to  a  criminal  action  has  to  be  upheld  by 
■evidence  of  a  susj)ension  of  the  will.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  act  was 
not  voluntary,  this  does  away  with  its  criminal  nature.'  (Jamieson's  Lect. 
on  the  Med.  Jurispr.  of  Insan.  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  181.)  But  it  is 
impossible  in  many  cases  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suspension 
of  the  will :  this  suspension  can  only  be  assumed  from  the  act — a  dangerous 
assumption,  and  one  that  might  lead  to  the  confusion  of  crime  with  insanity, 
and  the  exculpation  of  all  criminals. 

Legal  tests. — Admitting  the  existence  of  homicidal  mania  as  thus  defined 
by  Esquirol  it  may  become  a  question,  how,  when  pleaded  for  one  charged 
with  murder,  it  is  to  be  practically  distinguished  from  a  case  in  which  the 
■crime  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  really  sane  person.  Tests,  both  medical 
and  legal  have  been  proposed  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  in  no  single  instance 
has  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  or  any  otlier  court  sitting  in 
banco,  delivered  a  considered  written  judgment  on  the  relation  of  insanity 
to  criminal  responsibility,  though  there  are  several  such  decisions  as  to  the 
•effect  of  insanity  on  the  validity  of  contracts  and  wills  (Stephen).  More- 
over, every  judgment  delivered  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  founded 
upon  an  authority  in  many  ways  doubtful,  namely,  the  answers  given  by 
the  judges  to  questions  put  to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  consequence 
of  the  acquittal  of  McNagJiten  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  in  1843.  Stephens 
J.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  authority  of  the  answers  is  questionable,  and  that 
they  leave  untouched  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  subject. 
('  Hist,  of  Crim.  Law  of  Eng.'  vol.  3,  p.  154.)  The  questions  and  answers 
are  as  follows.  Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  judges  consulted,  joined  in  the 
answers. 

Question  I. — '  What  is  the  law  i-especting  alleged  crimes  committed  by 
persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular 
subjects  or  persons,  as,  for  instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delu- 
sion, of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  some  supposed  public  benefit  ?  ' 

Answer  I. — '  Assuming  that  youi-  Lordships'  inquiries  are  confined  to 
those  persons  who  labour  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  m 
other  respects  insane,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  accused 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delu- 
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sion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  in]ury,  or  of 
producino-  some  public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  ho  knew  at  the  time  of  committing 
such  crime  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  by  which  expression  we 
understand  your  Lordships  to  mean  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Question  II.  '  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 

jury  when  a  person,  aflBicted  with  insane  delusions  respecting  one  or  more 
particular  subjects  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
(murder,  for  instance),  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence.' 

Question  III. — '  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury 
as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ? ' 

Ansiuers  II.  and  III. — '  As  these  two  questions  appear  to  us  to  be  more 
conveniently  answered  together,  we  submit  our  opinion  to  be  that  the  jury 
ought  to  be  told  in  all  cases  that  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to 
possess  a  suflScient  degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible  for  his  crimes,  until 
the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction.  That  to  establish  a  defence 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  the  accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason 
from  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the  question  to 
the  jury  on  these  occasions  has  generally  been,  whether  the  accused  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ;  which 
mode,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not, 
we  conceive,  so  accurate  when  put  generally  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when 
put  with  reference  to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  respect 
to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  were  to  be  put 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  and  exclusively  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury  by  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  was 
essential  in  order  to  lead  to  a  conviction  ;  whereas  the  law  is  administered 
on  the  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it 
without  proof  that  he  does  know  it.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the 
act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable,  and  the  usual  course 
therefore  has  been  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury,  whether  the  accused 
had  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was 
wrong  ;  and  this  course  we  think  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such  obser- 
vations and  corrections  as  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may 
require.' 

Question  IV. — '  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts 
commits  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ?  ' 

Answer  IF.—'  The  answer  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  delusion,  but  making  the  same  assumption  as  we  did  before,  namely, 
that  he  labours  under  such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other 
respects  insane,  we  think  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as 
to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  the  delusions  exist 
were  real.  For  example,  if  under  the  influence  of  his  delusion  he  supposes 
another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he 
kills  that  man  as  he  supposes  in  self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt  from 
punishment.  If  his  delusion  was  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious 
mpry  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such 
supposed  inyury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punishment ' 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  law,  in  order  to  render  a  man  responsible 
for  a  ciime,  looks  for  a  consciousness  of  right  and  ivrong,  and  a  Icnowledqe  of 
the  consequences  of  the  act;  while  the  administration  of  justice  rests  on  the 
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principle  ttat  every  one  knows  the  law  and  fears  its  punishment.  Thus 
the  complete  possession  of  reason  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  le^al 
responsibihty  of  an  offender  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  results 
of  several  cases,  that  a  man  may  be  civilly  incompetent,  but  sufficiently 
sane  to  be  made  criminally  responsible.  The  proofs  required  in  the  two 
cases  are  essentially  distinct.  ^  -i 

■  It  has  been  objected  to  the  legal  test,  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  intended:  it  cannot,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  enable  us  to 
distinguish  the  insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal.  Many  insane 
jpersons  have  committed  acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  of  the 
criminality  of  which  they  were  at  the  time  perfectly  conscious.  They  have 
been  known  to  murder  others,  in  order  to  receive  the  punishment  of  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  they  must  have  been  conscious  of 
the  wrongfulness,  or  rather  of  the  illegality,  of  the  act  which  they  were 
perpetrating,  and  have  known  that  they  were  committing  an  offence  ao-ainst 
the  law  of  man.  In  short,  the  criminal  nature  of  the  act  has  often"  been 
the  sole  motive  for  its  perpetration.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  p.  363.)  It  has 
fceen  suggested  that  it  is  rather  the  imperfect  or  defective'  appreciation  of 
the  motives  to  right  or  against  wrong  action,  which  leads  to  crime  amono- 
the  insane,  and  not  the  mere  ignorance  of  right  and  wi-ong.  Most  lunatics 
have  an  abstract  knowledge  that  right  is  right  and  wrong  wrono- ;  but  in 
true  insanity  the  voluntary  power  to  control  thought  and  actions,  and  to 
regulate  conduct  by  this  standard,  is  impaired,  hmited,  or  overruled  by 
insane  motives.  A  lunatic  may  have  the  power  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  choosing  right  from  wrong.  A 
criminal  is  punishable  not  merely  because  he  has  the  power  of  distinguishing 
right  fi-om  wrong,  but  because  he  voluntarily  does  the  wrong,  having  the 
power  to  choose  the  right.  (Jamieson's  Lect.  on  Insan.  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  46,  p.  827.)  The  case  of  Eadfield,  who  was  tried  for  shooting  at  George 
III.  while  sitting  in  his  box  at  the  theatre,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  existence  of  insane  delusion,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  which  he  was  about  to 
commit.  He  knew  that  m  firing  at  the  King  he  was  doing  what  was 
contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  attached  to  the 
crime  of  assassination  ;  but  the  motive  for  the  crime  was  that  he  might 
be  put  to  death  by  others, — he  would  not  take  his  own  life.  Again,  Martin 
the  incendiaiy  admitted  that  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  according  to 
the  law  of  man,  when  he  set  fire  to  York  Cathedral :  he  was  conscious  that 
the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  said  he  had  the  command  of  God  to  do  it. 
Thus,  then,  we  find  that  a  full  consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongful- 
ness of  an  act  may  exist  in  a  man's  mind  at  the  time  of  its  jaerpetration, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  may  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
But  it  may  be  said  this  is  an  insane  or  delusive  consciousness,  and  part 
of  the  insanity  under  which  he  labours.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion, not  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  legal  test  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  of  right 
and  wrong,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inconsistent  and  even  conflicting  verdicts. 
The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Westron  (C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1856)  furnishes  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  this.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Waugh. 
On  some  provocation,  partly  real  and  partly  based  on  an  exaggerated 
view  of  his  rights,  the  prisoner  shot  the  deceased  in  open  day  in  a  public 
thoroughfare.  The  only  question  therefore  for  the  jury  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act.  It  was  proved  that  he  was 
ill-tempered  and  violent  about  trifles  ;  but  he  had  an  acute  knowledge  of 
business,  and  lived  by  himself  in  various  lodgings.  The  persons  -ndth 
whom  he  had  associated,  deposed  that  his  conduct  was  so  strange  and 
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unreasonable  at  times  that  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  lodger. 
Evidence  was  also  given  to  the  effect  that  several  members  of  his  family- 
had  been  insane,  and  that  the  prisoner  himself  three  years  previously 
had  suffered  from  mental  excitement,  but  it  was  not  such  as  to  render 
restraint  necessary.  The  medical  witnesses  declined  to  say  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  knowing  that 
the  act  of  killing  a  man  was  wrong.  Synnot  properly  observed  that  many 
lunatics  would  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  such  an  act  was  wrong.  On 
this  it  was  contended,  for  the  prosecution,  that  as  the  prisoner  must  have 
known  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  fully  responsible.  The  jury  were,  as 
iisual,  directed  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  been  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  or  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wi'ong.  Of  coui-se  upon  the  medical  evidence  the  jury  had  no  option 
but  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  '  wilful  murder,'  but  they  recommended 
him  to  mercy  on  account  of  an  alleged  '  predisposition  to  insanity.'  This 
verdict  was  tantamount  to  '  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,'  and 
sentence  of  death  was  therefore  simply  recorded.  Under  such  a  verdict 
the  judges  appear  to  have  felt  that  the  usual  punishment  of  death  for 
wilful  murder  could  not  be  canied  out.  The  jury  were  bewildered  by  the 
test  of  guilt  submitted  to  them  :  they  appear  to  have  considered  the  man 
insane,  but  that  his  insanity  had  not  reached  the  legal  standard  of  an 
entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  The  general  history  of 
the  prisoner  and  his  crime  tended  to  show  insanity,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  reached  that  point  at  which  there  is  a  loss  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  an  act  perpetrated,  or  of  its 
unlawfulness.  On  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  deliberately  shot  the  deceased 
out  of  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury ;  his  whole  conduct  showed  that  he 
knew  the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  set  the  law  at  defiance.  A  man  actuated 
by  mere  brutal  recklessness  could  have  done  no  more. 

Medical  tests. — The  tests  which  have  been  proposed  by  medical  jurists 
for  detecting  cases  of  homicidal  mania  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  acts  of  homicide  have  generally  been  preceded  by  other  striking 
peculiarities  of  conduct  in  the  person, — often  by  a  total  change  of  character. 

2.  Those  persons  who  are  affected  with  it  have  in  many  instances  pre- 
viously or  subsequently  attempted  suicide — they  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
die  or  to  be  executed  as  criminals.  These  supposed  qriteria  have  been 
repeatedly  and  very  properly  rejected,  when  tendered  as  medical  proofs  of 
insanity  in  Courts  of  Law.  They  are  of  too  vague  a  nature,  and  apply  as 
much  to  cases  of  moral  depravity  as  of  actual  insanity ;  in  short,  if  these 
were  admitted  as  proofs,  they  would  serve  as  a  convenient  shelter  from 
punishment  for  many  sane  criminals. 

3.  Motive  for  crime. — The  acts  are  without  motive  or  they  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  human  motives.  A  man  known  to  have  been  tenderly  attached 
to  his  wife  and  children  murders  them, — a  fond  mother  destroys  her  infant. 
It  is  hereby  assumed  or  implied  that  persons  who  are  sane  never  commit 
a  crime  without  an  apparent  motive,  and  that  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
criminal  act,  an  insane  person  either  never  has  a  motive,  or  has  one  of 
a  delusive  nature  only.  If  these  propositions  were  true,  it  would  be  easy 
to  distinguish  a  sane  from  an  insane  criminal ;  but  the  application  of  the 
iTile  wholly  tails  m  practice.  In  the  first  place,  the  non-discovery  is  here 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  motive;  while  it  is  undoubted 
that  motives  may  exist  for  many  atrocious  criminal  acts  without  our  being 
able  to  discover  them— a  fact  proved  by  the  numerous  recorded  confessions 
ot  criminals  before  execution,  in  cases  in  which,  until  these  confessions 
were  made,  no  motive  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  had  appeared  to 
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the  acutest  minds.  (Beg.  v.  Hatto,  Bucks  Lent  Ass.  1854.)  In  tbe  cast> 
of  Gourvoisier,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Lord  William  Russell 
in  1840,  it  was  an  undue  reliance  upon  this  alleged  criterion,  before  the 
secret  proofs  of  guilt  accidentally  came  out,  which  led  many  to  believe  that 
this  man  could  not  have  committed  the  crime ;  and  the  absence  of  motive 
was  urged  by  his  counsel  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  innocence.  It  was 
ingeniously  contended  '  that  the  most  trifling  action  of  human  life  had  its 
spring  from  some  motive  or  other.'  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  not 
always  in  the  power  of  a  man  untainted  with  crime,  to  detect  and  unravel 
the  motives  which  influence  criminals  in  the  perpetration  of  murder.  No 
reasonable  motive  was  ever  discovered  for  the  atrocious  murders  and 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  Oreenacre  and  Good,  yet  these  persons  were 
very  properly  made  responsible  for  their  crimes.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error 
to  infer  insanity  from  what  is  termed  the  inadequacy  of  motive. 

In  the  inquiry  whether  a  particular  man  committed  the  offence,  the 
consideration  of  motive  may  be  of  great  weight — of  very  little,  however, 
when  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  man  who  did  it  is  insane.  On  the  trial 
of  Francis  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  the  main  ground  for  the  defence  was, 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  motive  for  the  act,  and  therefore  was  ii'responsible ; 
but  he  was  convicted.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  under  what  circum- 
stances any  motive  for  such  an  act  as  this  could  exist :  and  therefore  the 
admission  of  such  a  defence  would  have  been  like  laying  down  a  rule,  that 
evidence  of  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime  should  in  all  cases  be 
taken  per  se  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity ^ — in  other  words,  of  an 
irresponsible  state  of  mind.  Crimes  have  been  sometimes  committed  with- 
out any  apparent  motive  by  sane  persons,  who  were  at  the  time  perfectly 
aware  of  the  criminality  of  theii*  conduct.  No  mark  of  insanity  or  delusion 
could  be  discovered  about  them,  and  they  had  nothing  to  say  in  their 
defence ;  they  have,  however,  been  held  responsible.  On  the  other  hand, 
lunatics  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  have  been  known  to  be  influenced  by 
motives  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  ;  thus  they  have  often  murdered  their 
keepers  in  revenge  for  ill-treatment  which  they  have  experienced  at  their 
hands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Farmer  (York  Spring  Ass.  1837). 
The  man  was  acquitted  as  insane,  while  the  clear  motive  for  the  homicide 
was  revenge  and  ill-feeling.  In  another  instance  the  act  of  murder  was 
perpetrated  by  a  lunatic  from  a  motive  of  jealousy.  (Beg.  v.  Goule,  Durham 
Sum.  Ass.  1845.)  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  this 
assumed  criterion  is,  that  an  absence  of  motive  when  there  are  indications 
of  insanity,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  person  being  insane  ;  but  the 
non-discovery  of  a  motive  for  a  criminal  act  cannot  of  itself  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity  or  homicidal  mania  in  the  perpetrator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  exists  such  a  motive  (jealousy  or 
revenge)  as  would  instigate  a  sane  man  to  an  act  of  murder,  is  not  of  itself 
a  proof  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  generally  arise  from  motives  based  on  delusion. 
In  the  state  of  idiocy  an  act  of  homicide  has  been  committed  merely  as 
a  result  of  imitation,  and  in  imbecility,— from  motives  of  an  absurd  and 
unreasonable  kind.  Sutherland  furnishes  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  affected  with  imbecility,  upon  whom  an  inquisition 
was  held  in  1843.  He  was  a  person  of  childish  manners,  and  among  the 
symptoms  of  imbecility  there  showed  itself  a  strong  propensity  for  watclung 
wind-mills.  He  particularly  wished  to  be  tied  to  one  of  the  anns  of  the  mill 
when  they  were  going  round :  he  would  go  any  distance  to  see  a  Avmdmill, 
and  would  sit  watching  one  for  days  together.  His  friends  removed  him 
to  a  place  where  there  were  no  mills,  in  the  hope  that  this  strange  pro- 
pensity would  wear  away.    He  collected  a  number  of  lucifer-matches  and 
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set  fire  to  the  house  where  Sutherland  attended  him,  with  a  view  that  he 
might  escape  during  the  confusion  to  some  imaginary  land  of  windmills ; 
and  on  another  occasion  he  enticed  a  child  into  a  wood,  and,  in  attempting 
to  murder  it,  cut  aud  mangled  its  Hmbs  with  a  knife  in  a  horrible  manner. 
How  would  any  sane  person  have  connected  this  propensity  for  windmills 
with  the  attempts  at  arson  and  murder  ?  Yet  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
taken  the  resolution  to  commit  these  crimes  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be 
removed  to  some  place  where  there  would  be  a  mill ;  and  in  such  a  place 
he  was  confined.  He  had  employed  definite  means  to  secure  a  definite 
result ;  and  he  did  attain  his  end,    (Eep.  on  Lunatics  '  Quart.  Rev.'  1844.) 

4.  'Oonfessioji. — The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person:  he  seeks  no 
escape,  delivers  himself  up  to  justice,  and  acknowledges  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge.  .  This  is  commonly  characteristic  of  homicidal  mania ;  for  by 
the  sane  criminal  every  attempt  is  generally  made  to  conceal  all  traces  of 
the  crime,  and  he  denies  it  to  the  last.  A  case  occurred  in  1843  which 
shows,  however,  the  fallacy  of  this  criterion.  A  man  named  Dadd  murdered 
his  father  at  Cobham,  under  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  homicidal 
mania.  He  fled  to  France  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  was 
subsequently  tried,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (See  also 
another  case,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  p.  392.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sane  persons  who  destroy  the  lives  of  others  through 
revenge  or  anger,  often  perpetrate  murder  openly,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
deny  or  conceal  the  crime,  for  the  simple  reason  that  denial  or  attempt  at 
concealment  would  be  hopeless.  Again,  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety  -vvill 
often  induce  sane  criminals  to  attempt  assassination  under  circumstances 
where  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  witnessed  by  hundreds,  and  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  escape.  The  attacks  made  some  years  since  upon 
the  life  of  the  Queen  are  sufficient  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

5.  Accomplices. — The  sane  murderer  has  generally  accomplices  in  vice 
or  crime  ;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  not.  Upon  this  it  may  be 
observed  that  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  committed  in  modern 
times — as  those  perpetrated  by  Greenacre,  Good,  Courvoisier,  and  others — 
were  the  acts  of  solitary  persons,  with  no  mark  of  insanity  about  them, 
who  had  neither  accomplices  nor  any  assignable  inducements  leading  to 
the -commission  of  the  crimes.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  so  far  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  homicidal  insanity,  that  the  insane  never  have  accomplices 
in  the  acts  which  they  perpetrate.  These  criteria  can  hardly  be  described 
as  medical ;  they  are  circumstances  upon  which  a  non-professional  man  may 
foi-m  just  as  safe  a  judgment  as  one  who  has  made  insanity  a  special  study. 

6.  Delusion  in  the  act. — The  presence  of  delusion  has  been  said  to 
characterize  an  act  of  homicidal  monomania,  while  premeditation,  precau- 
tion,  and  concealment  have  been  considered  the  essential  features  of  the  act 
of  a  sane  criminal.  With  respect  to  delusion,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
mere  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  does  not  excuse  the  act :  if  the  delusion 
be  partial  the  party  accused  is  still  responsible ;  and  if  the  crime  were 
committed  for  an  imaginary  injury  he  would  be  held  equally  responsible, 
(bee  ante,  p.  557.)  A  mere  delusion  as  to  facts  places  the  perpetrator  of  a 
crime  m  the  same  position  as  he  would  otherwise  be  were  his  delusion 
an  actual  fact.  Much  stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  delusion  heinq 
connected  wit/i  the  act  m  cases  of  alleged  insanity  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  except  by  the  confessions  of  insane  persons  during  convalescence. 
It  IS  not  easy  for  a  sane  mind  to  connect  the  most  simple  acts  of  a  lunatic 
with  the  delusion  under  which  he  labours.  Every  act  of  homicide  per- 
petrated by  a  really  insane  person  is  doubtless  connected  with  some 
delusion  with  which  he  IS  affected;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  one 
who  IS  sane  should  always  be  able  to  make  out  this  connection,  and  it 
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would  be  therefore  unjust  to  rest  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person 
upon  an  accidental  discovery  of  this  kind.  Cases  elsewhere  related  show 
liow  difficult  it  is  to  connect  the  delusions  of  the  insane  with  their  acts 
(p.  469,  ante).  Lord  Erskine's  doctrine  in  Eadjield's  case,  that,  in  order  to 
render  a  person  irresponsible,  the  act  should  be  ti^aced  to  the  delusion,  is 
untenable.  The  connection  of  a  delusion  with  an  act,  when  it  can  be 
really  traced,  may  serve  to  exculpate  au  accused  party,  but  the  non- 
establishment  of  this  connection  proves  nothing. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  premeditation,  precaution,  concealment, 
and  flight  are  met  with  in  crimes  committed  by  both  sane  and  insane 
criminals,  although  these  acts  are  certainly  strong  characteristics  of  sanity. 
It  should  be  a  question  for  a  jury  whether,  when  they  are  proved  to  have 
existed  in  any  criminal  act,  there  might  not  have  been  such  a  power  of 
self-control  in  the  person,  although  in  some  degree  insane,  as  to  justify  the 
application  of  punishment.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of 
mental  aberration  which  necessarily  indicates  a  loss  of  power  of  controlling 
actions.  Are  such  persons  less  beyond  the  influence  of  example  than  one- 
half  of  the  sane  criminals  who  are  punished  ?  (See  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
•'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  pp.  76,  354.) 

7.  A  number  of  murders  periietrated  at  once. — In  the  acts  of  sane  criminals 
one  person,  or  at  the  most  two,  may  be  destroyed ;  but,  in  cases  of  homi- 
cidal mania,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  wife  and  several  children  killed  by 
the  husband,  or  four  or  five  children  at  once  destroyed  by  the  wife.  A 
repetition  of  these  atrocities  is  as  common  among  those  who  are  really 
insane,  as  it  is  unusual  among  the  sane.  No  motive  but  that  which  is 
based  on  some  insane  delusion  could  be  suggested  for  such  a  series  of 
murders.  Thus,  four  infants  may  be  found  murdered  by  a  mother,  who 
admits  the  act  but  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  asserting  that  she 
wished  to  convert  them  into  angels,  or  to  save  them  from  destitution  or 
exposui-e  to  worldly  temptations. 

Summary. — The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  inference  that 
there  are  no  certain  legal  or  ynedical  tests  whereby  homicidal  mania  can  be 
demonstrated  to  exist.  Each  case  must  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  it :  but  the  true  test  for  irresponsibility  in  all  doubtful 
cases  appears  to  be,  whether  the  person  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  had  or  had  not  a  sufficient  poiuer  of  control  to  govern  his  actions; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether,  knowing  the  act  to  be  wrong,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  perpetration  of  it.  This  involves  the  consideration,  not  only 
whether  insanity  existed  in  the  accused,  but  whether  it  had  reached  a 
degree  to  destroy,  not  a  consciousness  of  the  act,  but  volition — the  will  to 
do  or  not  to  do  it.  If  from  circumstances  it  can  be  inferred  that  an  accused 
person  had  this  power,  whether  his  case  falls  within  the  above  rales  or  not, 
he  should  be  made  responsible  and  rendered  liable  to  punishment.  If, 
however,  he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act  by  an  insane  impulse, 
or  in  other  words,  by  an  impulse  which  his  mental  condition  did  not  allow 
him  to  control  (lesion  de  volonte,  Esquirol),  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal 
as  an  irresponsible  agent.  The  power  of  controlling  an  act  appears  to 
imply  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  sanity  as  to  render  the  person  legally 
responsible  :  and  when  there  is  this  want  of  control,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  person  is  irresponsible  in  law.  (Beg.  v.  Bnxey,  C.  O.  U 
Mav  1845,  p.  564,  post.)  Want  of  self-control  is  one  of  the  most  mai-ked 
features  of  insanity.  According  to  Radcliffe,  it  is  a  symptom  m  all  cases 
and  what  is  important  in  reference  to  responsibdity,  is  that  m  the  order  ot 
development  it  takes  precedence  of  delusion.  Along  with  the  want  ot  sell- 
control  there  is  also  very  frequently  a  want  of  voluntary  power  generally. 
The  lunatic  as  a  rule  is  led  by  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  is  strangely 
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incapable  of  exercising  his  will  effectually.  Sometimes,  in  certain  directions 
at  least,  his  will  appears  to  be  powerless.  ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  472.) 
Admitting  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  applying  such  a  test,  it 
may  be  observed  that  one  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  constantly  applied 
by  juries,  under  the  direction  of  our  judges,  to  distinguish  murder  _fi-om 
manslauo'hter ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  sanity  and  homicidal  mania  are 
not  more  nicely  blended  than  those  shades  of  guilt  whereby  manslaughter 
passes  into  murder.  The  manner  and  circumstances  under  Avhich  a  crime 
is  committed  will  often  allow  a  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  how  far 
a  power  of  self-control  existed  or  was  exercised.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  mania 
or  delirium  rushes  with  a  drawn  sword  into  an  open  street,  and  stabs 
the  first  person  whom  he  meets;  another,  worn  out  by  poverty  and 
destitution,  destroys  his  wife  and  children  to  prevent  them  from  starving, 
and  then  probably  attempts  to  murder  himself : — these  are  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  fair  ground  to  entertain  a  plea  of  irresponsibility.  But  when 
we  find  a  man  like  McNaghten,  who  shot  Mr.  Dl-ummond  by  mistake 
for  another  person,  lurking  for  many  days  together  in  a  particular  locality, 
having  about  him  a  loaded  weapon  ;  watching  a  particular  person  who 
frequents  that  locality;  not  facing  the  individual  and  shooting  him, 
but  coolly  waiting  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  discharging  the  weapon 
unobserved  by  his  victim  or  others, — the  circumstances  appear  to  show 
such  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  such  a  power  of  controlling 
actions,  that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  plea  of  irre- 
sponsibility should  have  been  received  in  such  a  case.  (See  Beg.  v. 
McNaghten,  p.  566,  post.^  The  acquittal  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
there  was  no  proof  of  general  insanity,  and  the  crime  was  committed  for  a 
supposed  injury.  According*  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  fourteen  of  the 
fifteen  judges,  from  questions  submitted  to  them  in  connection  with  this 
case,  this  man  should  certainly  have  been  convicted. 


CHAPTER  99. 

TEST  OF  EESPONSIBILITY  FOE,  CRIMINAL  ACTS — CASES  IN  ILLUSTRATION — RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — OPINIONS  OF  EXPERTS  BASED  ONLY  ON 
MEDICAL  PACTS — THE  CASES  OF  MCNAGHTEN  AND  TOWNLEY — GENERAL 
CONCLUSIONS. 

Test  of  responsibility. — Most  medico-legal  writers  agree  that  the  best  test 
for  fixing  responsibility  on  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  is,  whether 
at  the  time  of  its  commission  he  had  or  had  not  a  sufficient  power  of  con- 
trol to  govern  his  actions.  This  view  has  been  more  or  less  advocated  by 
Esquirol,  Marc,  Ray,  Pagan,  Jamieson,  and  other  writers  on  the  medical 
jurisprudence  of  insanity.  (Esquirol,  '  Malad.  Ment.'  vol.  2,  p.  842.) 
Marc  adopts  throughout  the  opinions  of  Esquirol.  ('  De  la  Folie,'  vol.  2, 
p.  71.)  Ray  considers  that  all  forms  of  homicidal  monomania  are  charac- 
terized by  an '  irresistible  motiveless  impulse  to  destroy  life.'  ('Med.  Jurispr. 
of  Insan.'  p.  268.)  Pagan  observes  :  '  The  very  loss  of  the  control  over 
our  actions  which  insanity  implies,  is  that  wliich  renders  the  acts  which  are 
committed,  during  its  continuance,  undeserving  of  punishment  '  ('Med 
Jurispr.  of  Insan.'  p.  211.)  The  test  should  be,  according  to  Jamieson, 
Had  the  lunatic  at  the  time  of  committing  the  deed  a  knowledge  that  it 
was  criminal,  and  such  a  control  over  his  actions  as  ought,  if  exerted,  to 
have  hindered  him  from  committing  it?  '  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  827.) 
Was  his  mmd  so  disordered  that  he  had  lost  that  power  of  control  Avhich 
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IS  possessed  by  a  person  in  a  sane  state  ?— or,  as  Stephen,  J,  puts  it  in 
popular  language,— Was  it  his  act  ?  Could  he  help  it  ?  Did  he  know  it 
was  wrong  ?  (' Crim.  Law,'  p.  91.)  Thus,  then,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  concun-ent  views  of  medico-legal  writers  and  of  experienced  practical 
observers  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  that  we  have  here  a 
criterion  whereby  the  responsibility  or  irresponsibihty  of  an  accused  person 
may  be  fairly  tested  :  and  although  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining  how  far  the  person  did  or  did  not  possess  a  control  over  his  actions 
-—whether  the  impulse  was  or  was  not  insane  and  irresistible  (impuissance 
de  la  volonte)  ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  objection 
applies  with  equal  force,  not  only  to  the  present  legal  test  (the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  sane  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong  under  which  persons 
are  yearly  acquitted  or  executed),  but  to  every  test  or  rule,  medical  or 
legal,  that  has  hitherto  been  proposed  either  by  physician  or  jurist.  There 
is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  difficulty  in  distinguishing  sane  from  insane 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  as  in  distinguishing  a  sane  from  an 
insane  impulse  in  the  perpetration  of  murder. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  seized  with  a  desire  to  kill,  have  been 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  their 
feelings,  and  have  thus  spared  the  lives  of  their  intended  victims,  and 
saved  themselves  fi'om  the  imputation  of  a  heinous  crime.  Esquirol  has 
recorded  several  instances  of  this  kind  ('Malad.  Ment.'  vol.  2,  p.  807),  and 
one  is  elsewhere  related  in  this  work.  On  other  occasions  the  controlling 
power  appears  to  be  entirely  lost.  The  case  of  Eeg.  v.  Brixey  was  tried 
at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  June,  1845.  The  prisoner,  a  quiet  inoffensive 
girl,  a  maidservant  in  a  respectable  family,  was  charged  with  the  murder 
of  an  infant.  She  had  laboured  under  disordered  menstruation,  and,  a 
short  time  before  the  occurrence,  had  shown  some  violence  of  temper  about 
trivial  domestic  matters.  This  was  all  the  evidence  of  her  alleged  (in- 
tellectual) insanity, — if  we  except  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  act  of 
murder.  She  procured  a  knife  from  the  kitchen  on  some  slight  pretence, 
and  while  the  nurse  was  out  of  the  room  cut  the  throat  of  her  master's  infant 
child ;  she  then  went  downstairs  and  told  her  master  what  she  had  done. 
She  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  act  she  had  committed ;  she  treated  it  as 
a  crime,  and  showed  much  anxiety  to  know  whether  she  should  be  hanged 
or  transported.  There  was  not  tlie  slightest  evidence  that  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  or  at  any  time  previously,  she  had  laboured  under  any  delusion  or 
intellectual  aberration.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
probably  arising  fi'om  obstructed  menstruation.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36, 
pp.  166,  247.)  In  trying  this  case  by  the  medical  rules  laid  down  for 
detecting  homicidal  monomania  (ante,  p.  569),  we  shall  see  that  it  falls 
under  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  only  :  i.e.  absence  of  motive,  no  attempt  to 
escape,  no  accomplices.  Admitting  the  probability  of  a  connection 
existing  between  suppressed  menstruation  and  insanity  in  the  abstract, 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  case  of 
this  girl,  yet  she  was  acquitted.  The  existence  of  legal  insanity  in  this 
case  was  a  pure  fiction  based  on  the  act  committed,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  committed.  In  his  defence  of  Brixey,  Mr.  Clarkson  uttered  a 
plain  medical  and  legal  truth,  in  stating  that  'no  general  rules  can  be 
applied  to  cases  of  this  sort:  each  case  must  be  decided  by  the  pecuHar  facts 
which  accompany  it.'  Notwithstanding  the  precedent  to  the  contrary 
furnished  by  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  (Beg.  v.  Stowell,  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  569),  a  Court  of  Law  Avill  commonly  look  for  some  clear 
and  distinct  proof  of  mental  delusion  or  intellectual  aben-ation  existing 
previously  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  perpeti-ation  of  the  crime.  If  there  be 
proof  of  delusion,  or  of  failure  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  accused, 
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the  plea  of  impulsive  homicidal  insanity  may  stiH  be  rejected.  In  ^eg.j. 
Burton  (Huntingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1848),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  by  cutting  her  throat.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no 
motive  for  killing  her —that  he  had  been  previously  unwell,  and  restless  at 
nio-ht,— that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  deny  the  commission  of  the 
crfme  and  that  he  expressed  no  sorrow  or  remorse  for  it  when  perpetrated. 
The  medical  witness  attributed  the  act  to  a  sudden  homicidal  impulse :  the 
prisoner's  reason  was  not  affected,  andjhe  had  not  laboured  under  delusions. 
The  iudo-e  dissented  from  the  medical  opinion,  because  the  excuse  of  an 
irresistible  impulse  co-exisfcing  with  the  full  possession  of  reason  would 
justify  any  crime  whatever.  The  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  there  was 
not  a  full  possession  of  reason  in  this  case ;  there  was  some  evidence  of 
bodily  "disease  which  may  have  affected  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by 
Stephen,  J.  {ante,  p.  554) .  No  rational  being  would  commit  an  act  of  this 
kind  under  the  cii-cumstances  mentioned.  As  in  other  cases,  there  may 
have  been  delusions  springing  up  in  the  mind  suddenly,  and  not  revealed 
by  the  previous  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  accused.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  stronger  reason  for  convicting  this  prisoner  than  for  convict- 
ing Brixeij.  He  was  nevertheless  found  guilty,  while  Brixey  was  acquitted. 

In  Beg.  v.  Greensmith  (Midland  Circ.  July,  1837),  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  four  of  his  young  children.  The  facts  were 
partly  brought  out  in  evidence,  and  partly  by  his  own  confession.  He  was 
a  person  of  industrious  habits  and  an  affectionate  father;  but  having 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  he  destroyed  his  children  by  strangling 
them,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  they  might  not  be  turned  into  the  streets. 
The  idea  only  came  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  perpetrating  the  crime. 
After  he  had  strangled  two  of  his  children  in  bed,  he  went  downstairs 
where  he  remained  some  time  ;  but  thinking  that  he  might  as  well  suffer 
for  all  as  for  two,  he  returned  to  the  bedi-oom,  and  destroyed  the  two  whom 
he  had  left  alive.  He  shook  hands  with  them  before  he  strangled  them. 
He  left  the  house  and  went  to  a  neighbour's,  but  said  nothing  of  the 
murder  until  he  was  apprehended  the  next  day  and  taken  before  the 
coroner,  when  he  made  a  full  confession.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
ever  observed  the  slightest  indication  of  insanity  about  him.  He  made  no 
defence,  but  several  medical  practitioners  came  forward  to  depose  that  he 
Avas  insane.  The  surgeon  of  the  gaol  said  that  the  man  was  feverish,  com- 
plained of  headache,  and  had  been  subject  to  disturbed  sleep  and  sudden 
starts  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  short  time  before.  He  spoke  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed  without  the  slightest  excitement,  and  the  witness 
said  he  had  heard  enough  of  the  evidence  to  satisfy  him  that  the  prisoner 
could  not  have  committed  such  a  crime  as  this  and  be  in  a  sane  state  of 
mind.  Blake  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  laboured  under  a 
delusion  of  mind.  The  prisoner's  grandmother  and  sister  had  been  under 
his  care,  the  latter  for  entertaining  a  homicidal  delusion — namely,  that  of 
destroying  herself  and  her  children.  The  judge  declined  receiving  this 
evidence ;  and  under  his  direction  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  By  the  active  interference  of 
Blake  and  others,  he  was  subsequently  respited  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
(See  '  Med.  Chir,  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  84.) 

Among  other  cases  which  may  be  mentioned  are  those  of  Eeq.  v.  Frost 
(Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1844),  Beg.  v.  Dickenson  (C.  0.  C.  March,  1844)  ;  and 
of  Nicholas  Steinberg,  who  in  1834  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  foiir 
children,  and  then  destroyed  himself ;  of  Liicas,  who  destroyed  his  three 
children  m  1842 ;  and  Giles,  who  cut  the  throats  of  two  of  his  infant  children 
m  1843.  In  these  instances  the  acts  of  murder  were  accompanied  by  suicide. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough  (Guildford  Sam.  Ass.  1854,  ante,^.  564),  it  was 
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Ss  Lea  LnerhrA  .  f  ^'^''^^^^^S  fearful  examples  of  that  state  which 

the  term  or  of  ''^fio.iinting  to  msamty  m  the  common  meaning  of 

iustifvThe  IpnS^  njegularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  homicide!  to 

were  most  nlSl  ^^^^I'derous  act  was  directed  against  those  who 

-lot  nVSfr''"  mT'"'"      ^^^'^^  fai^-ly  regarded  as  the 

Snernf  Tl  f  ^  ^^^^^  form  of  insanity  as  homicidal  mlnia,  are  in 
general^  compelled  to  admit  that  these  motiveless  murders  are  re^y  the 
^t^mT:^^^  -responsible  agents.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  X..^ 
(p.  564)  if  this  woman  was  not  labouring  under  homicidal  mania,  or  an 

f  ll  '"7       i°  "1^'"^'  ^^^^  ^««"lt  that  her  mental 

.ondit  on  at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  murder  was  such  as  to  iustify  her 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  and  medical  jurists  do  not  ask  for 
more  than  this,  although  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  obtain  acquittals 
m  such  cases  may  appear  objectionable  and  unsuited  to  legal  dicta  To 
assert  that  there  was  an  unconsciousness  of  the  nature  or  criminality  of 
the  act  m  this  case  would  be  conflicting  with  all  the  facts  proved  :  and  to 
contend  that  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wong,  if  it  existed,  was  itself 
o_t  an  insane  kind,  would  be  a  mere  ex-post-facto  assumption.  The  occa- 
sional existence  of  a  state  of  homicidal  mania,  wholly  irrespective  of  proved 
mtellectual  insanity,  appears  to  be  established  by  this  case,  for  there  was 
not  the  shghtest  evidence  of  previous  intellectual  aberration  or  of  insane 
conduct.  The  motiveless  character  of  the  act  perpetrated  and  the  mode 
ot  perpetrating  it  were  the  only  indications.  Had  not  the  homicides  in 
some  of  the  instances  above  mentioned  destroyed  themselves,  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
In  the  case  of  Staninmight  an  acquittal  actually  took  place  :  this  man,  who 
had  a,ttempted  suicide,  recovered,  was  tried,  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  and  he  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  relative  to  the  case  of  McNagliten 
{ante,  p.  656) ,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond  (Jan.  7, 1843) 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  had  the 
deceased  given  any  personal  ofEence  to  this  individual  before  the  per^^etration 
of  the  act,  he  would  have  been  contacted:  if  the  deceased,  from  feeling 
annoyed  at  his  following  him,  had  struck  him  or  pushed  him  away  before 
the  pistol  was  fired,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  plea  of  insanity  would  not 
have  been  received.  In  the  acquittal  of  this  man,  it  is  evident  that  con- 
siderable importance  was  attached  to  the  non-discovery  of  a  motive ;  for, 
had  any  kind  of  motive  been  apparent,  it  is  certain  that  an  alleged 
'  homicidal  climax  '  occurring  at  the  particular  moment  tvhen  the  deceased's 
back  was  turned,  and  after  several  days'  watching  on  the  part  of  the  assailant, 
would  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  sufficient  exculpatory  plea.  If  Ave 
except  the  case  of  Oxford,  tried  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  there  is  perhaps 
no  case  on  record  in  English  jurisprudence  where  the  facts  in  support  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  were  so  slight ;  and  when  the  cases  of  Bellingham, 
Lees,  and  Cooper  are  considered,  it  must  be  evident  that  there  is  great 
uncertainty  in  the  operation  of  our  criminal  law.  Thus  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile,  upon  medical  grounds,  the  conviction  of  Francis  with  the 
acquittal  of  Oxford,  both  of  them  tried  for  the  same  crime  (shooting  at  the 
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Queen)  committed  under  similar  circumstances     ^xther  some  pers^^^^^^^^ 
Improperly  acquitted  on  the  plea  of       ^it  j  or  others  are  unju  tly  ^^^t  Jes^ 
If  the%unishment  of  death  ^vere  abolished,  there  is  no  ^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
would  be  heard  of  this  plea ;  but  m  the  meantime  it  is  ^^^^J^^"^^^^^ 
there  is  no  other  way  of  avoichng  capital  punishment  than  ^7  «t";^°f 
make  it  appear  that  a  criminal  is  insane.    (See  Prichard  p^  3990    It  is 
on  this  noint  that  medical  witnesses  seem  to  lose  sight  of  then  tiue 
position-they  too  frequently  look  to  results.    When  the  punishment 
attached  to  an  offence  is  not  capital,  it  would  appear  that  much  stronger 
evidence  is  required  to  establish  a  plea  of  insanity  than  under  other  cn^cum- 
stances     This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  case  of  The  Queen  v  Grove 
rStafford  Lent  Ass.  1842).     The  evidence  of  insanity  was  considerably 
stronger  than  that  adduced  in  the  case  of  McNaghten,  yet  the  prisoner 
was  competed..   These  two  cases,  occurring  one  after  the  other,  display  the 
m-eat  uncertainty  attendant  upon  a  defence  of  this  kind. 

The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Laurence  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1844)  affords  a  i-e°iark- 
able  contrast  to  that  of  McNaghten.  The  prisoner  had  been  arrested  by 
a  constable  for  a  petty  theft:  he  was  taken  to  a  poKce-station,  where  the 
inspector,  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  was  at  the  time  engaged  m 
talking  to  some  friends,  his  back  being  turned  to  the  prisoner,  ihe  man 
suddenly  seized  a  poker  and  struck  the  inspector  a  violent  blow  on  the 
skull,  from  which  he  speedily  died.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  struck 
the  blow ;  that  he  had  no  motive  for  the  act ;  and  that  he  would  have 
struck  any  one  else  who  had  been  standing  there  at  the  time.  He  also  said 
he  hoped  the  deceased  would  die;  he  was  glad  he  had  done  it,  and  he 
wished  to  be  hanged.  The  evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that  there  was 
no  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  parties,  but  that  the  prisoner  appeared  to 
be  actuated  by  some  sudden  impidse,  for  which  not  the  slightest  reason 
could  be  assigned.  This  man  was  left  to  a  chance  defence,  for  the  Court 
was  actually  obhged  to  assign  counsel  to  him.  There  was  no  eloquent 
advocate  to  make  a  brilliant  speech  in  his  favour ;  there  were  no  medical 
experts,  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject  of  insanity,  to  contend  for  the 
existence  of  a  '  homicidal  climax,'  or  of  impulsive  homicidal  mania  ;  but 
there  was  simply  a  formal  plea  of  insanity,  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the 
deceased  being  a  stranger  to  him,  and  of  there  being,  consequently,  no 
motive  for  the  act  of  murder.  The  jury  negatived  this  plea,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  The  differences  between  the  case 
and  that  of  McNaghten  were,  that  there  w-as  in  Laurence  less  evidence  of 
deliberation,  with  stronger  evidence  of  sudden  impulse ;  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  interest  about  the  deceased,  the  prisoner,  or  his  crime,  to  attract 
any  great  public  attention. 

This  case  had  not  long  occurred,  when  another  of  a  similar  kind  was 
the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  {Beg.  v.  Hon.  Boss  Touchett, 
Oct.  1844).  The  prisoner,  a  young  man,  entered  a  shooting-gallery  in 
Holbom,  took  up  a  pistol  and  deliberately  fired  at  the  proprietor  of  the 
gallery  while  his  back  was  turned,  thereby  inflicting  a  wound  which  tilti- 
mately  led  to  his  death  after  the  long  period  of  eleven  months.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  for  shooting  with  intent  to  murder ;  the  defence  was 
insanity,  founded  on  the  absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  and  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  hereditary  taint.  After  having  fired  the  pistol,  the  prisoner 
said  he  did  it  on  purpose,  for  he  wished  to  be  hanged.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  intellectual  abeiTation ;  his  landlady  said  he  was  a  very  regular 
and  quiet  person,  but  he  had  complained  of  a  sensation  of  boiling  at  the 
top  of  his  head.  Monro  considered  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  the  prisoner 
Avas  labouring  under  mental  derangement.  He  admitted  to  liim  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  person  whom  he  shot,  but  that  he  wished  to  be 
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^  f::^^t:,  "'T.*^-  7^^'  clistinction  can  possibly  be  mide  C^^LZ 
f  f"!.*^"'"        cases-or  how  is  it  possible  to  lay  Lwn  uTes 
l^e  ao^ nmol  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^^deV  such  capricious  verd  cts  P 

viccion  and  execution  of  Laurence  must  be  regarded  as  wrong. 
in  +1^1  7  mama  very  vague  meanings  have  been  sometimes  assigned 

to  the  term  deluston.  In  Beg.  v.  Burton  (Maidstone  Lent  Ass.  ISGsf  the 
prisoner,  a  youth  of  18,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  boy.  There  was 
no  motive,  but  it  was  argued  by  his  counsel  in  defence  that  he  laboured  at 
.1  T^f  ^  'l.^l^^^o^-*^^  delusion  being  a  desire  to  be  hanged.  The 
siirgeon  of  the  prison,  stated  that  he  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
examining  the  prisoner  while,  in  gaol,  and  in  his  opinion  he  was  perfectly 
sane;  so  far  as  mtuess  could  judge,  he  was  under  no  delusion.  The  iurv 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  If  the  youth  had  believed  that  he  had  been 
already  hanged  for  murder,  this  might  have  been  considered  a  delusion  • 
but  a  desire  to  be  hanged  or  to  die  from  any  violent  cause  cannot  be  so 
regarded.  The  remarks  of  Wightman,  J.,  upon  this  kind  of  defence 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  its  fallacy.  In  passing  sentence  upon 
the  prisoner  he  said  :  '  It  is  stated  that  you  laboured  under  a  morbid  desire 
to  Che  by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  for  this  purpose  you  committed  the 
murder.  This  morbid  desire  to  part  with  your  own  life  can  hardly  be 
called  a  delusion ;  and,  indeed,  the  consciousness  on  your  part  that  you 
could  effect  your  purpose  by  designedly  depriving  another  of  life  (for  which 
you  would  have  to  suffer,  as  you  knew,  the  punishment  due  to  the  greatest 
of  crimes)  shows  that  you  were  perfectly  able  to  understand  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  act  which  you  were  committing,  and  that  you 
knew  it  was  a  crime  for  which  by  law  the  penalty  was  capital.  This  was, 
m  truth,  a  further,  and  I  may  say  a  deeper,  aggravation  of  the  crime ;  for  you 
designedly  intended  to  compass  your  own  death  by  the  murder  of  another.' 

In  the  case  of  Bryce  (High  Court  of  Just.  Edinb.  May,  1864),  the 
defence  of  insanity  was  rejected  by  the  jury.  The  medical  grounds  on 
which  it  rested,  were  that  the  prisoner  was  a  person  of  low  mental  organi- 
zation, and  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  acted  under  a  delusion  that 
the  person  whom  he  murdered  had  called  him  a  'drunken  blackguard.' 
(See  p.  557.)  But  in  answer  to  this  it  was  stated  that  it  was  precisely 
persons  of  low  mental  organization  who  committed  murder,  and  who  re- 
quired to  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  as  to  the  second 
point,  the  medical  witnesses  admitted  that  if  it  were  true  the  deceased  had 
called  the  prisoner  a  '  drunken  blackguard,'  there  would  be  no  delusion  in 
the  matter.    ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1864,  p.  76.) 

In_Begr.  V.  Adams  (Maidstone  Su-m.  Ass.  1856),  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  cutting  and  wounding  her  infant  child,  aged  four  months.  It  was 
proved  that  she  was  a  quiet  harmless  Avoman ;  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
act ;  and,  when  asked  why  she  had  done  it,  she  said  she  had  had  an  inten- 
tion to  do  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  foi-  three  or  four  nights  she  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  in  consequence  of  thinking  about  it ;  and  at  last  she  had 
done  it.  She  was  out  of  health  at  the  time,  and  the  medical  evidence  was 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  probably  suffering  from  some  morbid  action  of 
the  brain  when  she  committed  the  act.  There  was  no  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual  insanity.  Erie,  J.,  considered  that  the  prisoner  was  not  criminally 
I'esponsible  on  account  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  a  verdict  of  '  not 
guilty '  was  returned  on  the  ground  of  insanity.    The  case  of  Dedea 
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Eedanies  (Maidstone  Wint.  Ass.  1856)  called  forth  this  plea,  apparently 
because  there  was  no  other  point  on  which  a  defence  could  possibly  turn. 
The  prisoner  inveigled  two  girls  fi'oni  their  home  under  false  pretences, 
and  murdered  tliem  by  stabbing  them  deliberately,  one  after  the  other,  on 
the  hio-h  road.  He  admitted  that  he  had  destroyed  them,  and  no  motive 
could  be  suggested  but  a  morbid  and  unfounded  feeling  of  jealousy.  The 
acts  and  correspondence  of  this  man  before  and  subsequently  to  his  con- 
viction Avere  such  as  to  convey  an  idea  that  he  was  in  some  degree  insane  ; 
still  there  was  no  evidence  that  his  insanity  had  reached  a  degree  to  justify 
his  acquittal  on  this  ground,  while  his  conviction  and  punishment  might 
fairly  operate  by  preventing  others  labouring  under  Hke  morbid  feelings 
from  indulging  in  a  propensity  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Beranelli 
(0.  0,  C.  Ap.  1855),  also  a  charge  of  deliberate  assassination,  was  marked 
by  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  experts.  _  Conolly  con- 
sidered the  prisoner's  mind  to  be  in  an  unsound  state,  while  Mayo  and 
Sutherland  deposed  that  there  was  no  unsoundness,  and  that  the  man  was 
a  hypochondriac  rather  than  a  lunatic.  The  crime  was  committed  under 
circumstances  which  fully  warranted  a  conviction  for  murder.  Peculiarities 
of  conduct  or  conversation  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  an 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Even  admitting  that  the  acts  adduced 
in  evidence  were  not  those  of  a  person  of  reasonable  mind,  this,  as  it  has 
been  elsewhere  stated,  is  not  in  law  suflElcient  to  justify  an  acquittal.  The 
insanity  must  have  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  overpower  the  mind  or 
will,  and  when  this  is  not  proved,  no  case  for  exculpation  is  made  out. 

Some  doubt  has  existed  whether  a  medical  witness,  on  a  trial  in  which 
a  plea  of  insanity  is  raised,  could  be  asked  his  opinion,  from  the  evidence 
respecting  the  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  crime, — ^whether  the  accused  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  act,  that  he  was  doing  something  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was 
then  labouring  under  any  and  what  delusion.  It  has  been  decided  that 
facts  tending  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  insanity  must  be  proved  and 
admitted  before  the  opinion  of  a  medical  witness  can  be  received  on  these 
points.    (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 

In  giving  an  opinion  of  the  mental  condition  of  an  accused  person,  it  is 
no  part  of  the  province  of  a  witness  to  modify  that  opinion  according  to 
the  ptmishment  which  may  follow  if  the  plea  be  rejected,  but  simply  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  facts  of  the  case.  The  Legislature  only  is  responsible 
for  the  punishment  adjudged  to  crimes.  Mayo  observed,  that  a  medical 
•\vitness  is  summoned  to  a  Court  of  Justice  in  order  to  enable  the  judge  and 
jury  to  an-ive  at  certain  practical  conclusions.  The  question  proposed  to 
him  involves  a  simple  fact  and  not  its  consequences  ;  and  if  the  latter  con- 
sideration be  entertained  by  him,  it  will  be  liable  to  bias  his  evidence  on 
the  fact,  which  is  his  legitimate  topic.  The  definition  of  insanity  becomes 
very  expansive  when  its  expansion  may  become  protective  to  a  criminal 
with  whom  we  may  happen  to  sympathize.  The  question  whether  the 
accused  is  a  responsible  agent  is  of  a  judicial  nature  :  our  evidence  should 
be  confined  to  the  question  whether  the  accused  is  insane  in  a  certain 
sense  or  meaning  in  which  it  is  understood  and  defined  by  law.  ('Med. 
Test,  and  Evid.  in  Cases  of  Lunacy,'  1854,  p.  9.)  If  a  medical  witness  in 
these  cases  moulds  his  evidence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  accused,  he  lays  himself  open  to  a  remark  from  the 
judge  that  he  must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  jury.  It  is  an 
evil  that,  under  the  present  mode  of  laying  this  question  before  a  jury,  the 
law  operates  unequally.  One  case  becomes  a  subject  of  prominent  public 
interest,  and  every  exertion  is  made  to  construe"  the  most  trivial  eccen- 
tricities of  character  into  proofs  of  insanity,  and  to  magnify  the  effects  of 
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an  herecli  ary  tendency,  owing  to  some  re'mote  relative  having  been  con- 
fined as  a  lunatic  :  an  acqnittal  follows.  Another  case  may  elcite  no  in- 
terest-it_  is  left  to  Itself  :  the  accused  is  convicted,  and  Lher  executec 
or  otherwise  punished,  although  the  evidence  of  insanity,  had  it  been  as 

than ^ilhlT^  '  ^'S^'  ^^^-^  been'stronger  in  thi 

tlian  m  the  former  instance. 

nf  iS'Z-fJli^rw*!^^  ''^'^  °^  ^''^  ^^y^olds,  said  that  'the  defence 
ot  insanity  had  lately  grown  to  a  fearful  height,  and  the  security  of  the 
public  required  that  it  should  be  closely  watched.'  So  also  Coltman,  J., 
m  the  case  ot  Reg.  v.  Weyman,  remarked  that  '  the  defence  of  insanity  was 
one  which  was  to  be  watched  Avith  considerable  strictness,  because  it  was 
not  any  slight  deviation  from  the  conduct  that  a  rational  man  would 
pursue  under  a  given  state  of  circumstances,  which  would  support  such  a 
Ime  ot  defence.  In  more  recent  cases  it  has  been  resorted  to  simply  because 
apparently  every  other  defence  was  shut  out  by  the  evidence.'  Probably 
no  case  m  modern  times  produced  greater  excitement  in  the  public  mind, 
or  so  strongly  directed  attention  to  the  defence  of  insanity  in  trials  for 
murder,  as  that  of  George  Victor  Toionle^j,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  (Beg  v 
Toiunley,  Derby  Wint.  Ass.  1863.)  In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  and 
distinct  motive ;  there  was  a  full  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  act 
and  of  its  penal  consequences,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  any  delusion  or  of 
anything  indicative  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
up  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  act,  or  in  the  numerous  letters  Avhich 
he  Avrote.  The  prisoner  had  entered  into-  an  engagement  with  Miss 
Goodwin.  Shortly  before  the  murder  she  had  written  to  him  request- 
ing to  be  released  fi-om  her  engagement ;  and  she  candidly  told  him  that 
she  had  formed  an  attachment  to  another  man.  In  his  correspondence 
with  her  he  requested  a  last  interview,  to  hear  (as  he  said)  her  determina- 
tion from  her  own  lips.  The  prisoner  went  to  her  house  on  Aug.  21st, 
1863,  induced  her  to  take  a  Avalk  with  him ;  and  in  about  an  hour  she  was 
found  bleeding  from  severe  Avounds  in  her  throat,  from  the  effects  of  Avhich 
she  soon  died.  Townley  made  no  attempt  to  escape :  he  admitted  that  he 
had  stabbed  her,  and  assisted  in  carrying  her  dead  body. 

At  the  trial  there  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder,  except  that  the 
prisoner  Avas  insane  when  he  perpetrated  the  act ;  that  he  Avas  maddened 
partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  deceased  to  many  him,  and  partly  l^y  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  engaged  to  and  would  probably  be  married  to 
another  man.  Some  evidence  AA^as  produced  to  shoAv  that  the  prisoner  Avas 
impulsive  and  excitable  at  times,  and  had  been  reseiwed  in  his  manners  ; 
but  no  one  of  his  relatives  had  evei-  treated  him  or  regai'ded  him  as  insane, 
and,  until  this  murder  Avas  perpetrated,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that  he 
had  done  any  act  or  uttered  any  expression  indicative  of  insanity.  There 
Avas  some  CAddence  of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  family  of  the  prisoner's 
gTandmother.  The  defence  was  thus  chiefly  thrown  upon  the  medical 
evidence.  WinsloAv  examined  the  prisoner  three  months  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime,  and  then  considered  the  case  of  Townley  to  be  one 
of  'general  derangement,'  and  that  he  had  not  a  sane  opinion  on  any  moral 
point.  The  prisoner  expressed  no  regret  oi'  remorse  foi-  Avhat  he  had  done ; 
be  denied  that  he  had  committed  any  crime — said  the  deceased  was  his 
property,  and  that  he  killed  her  to  recover  and  repossess  himself  of  proi^erty 
which  had  been  stolen  from  him.  He  knoAV  that  killing  a  person  Avas 
contrary  to  law  and  Avrong  in  this  sense ;  and,  from  his  saying  he^  should 
be  hanged,  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  done  wrong.  Gisborne, 
surgeon  of  the  gaol,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  stated  that  when  admitted 
in  August,  Townley  was  in  the  same  condition  as  Avlien  he  Avas  examined 
by  Winslow  in  Novembei-. 
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In  reference  to  tliis  defence  of  insanity,  Martin,  B.,  said,  'If  the  prisoner 
knew  that  the  act  he  Avas  committing  would  probably  cause  death,  and  tliat 
the  doing-  of  it  would  subject  him  to  legal  punishment,  there  was  crjminal 

lesponsiluhty^^^  the  Prisoner.— '  Many  men  have  been  acquitted  with 
approval  who  must  have  been  convicted  under  such  a  direction.' 

Martin,  B— 'I  haA^e  drawn  that  from  a  summing-up  of  Justice  Le 
Blanc  Avhi'ch  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  fi-om  a  decision  of  Lord 
Denm'an  and  another  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  coii-ect 
statement  of  the  law.  I  have  put  aside  from  my  consideration  the  ruling 
of  the  judge  who  tried  Sellmgham,  because  that  ruling  has  been  objected  to." 

The  charge  of  the  judge  embraced  nearly  all  the  contested  points  in- 
A-olved  in  the  medical  theories  of  homicidal  or  impulsive  insanity,  and  it  will 
serve  to  shoAv  that  the  evidence  for  the  defence  failed  to  prove  the  existence 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  act,  upon  any  reasonable  or  even  probable 
grounds  consistent  Avith  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  due  protec- 
tion of  society.  Martin,  B.,  said  :— '  So  far  as  the  act  of  murder  Avas  con- 
cerned, it  was  the  clearest  case  he  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  try.  It 
was  plain  that  the  prisoner  had  suffered  (from  his  rejection  by  the  deceased) 
as  much  as  probably  any  man  ever  had  suffered ;  but  it  Avas  equally  clear 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  insane  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Bull's  Head,  or  in  those  of  Mr.  Hanis.  The  prisoner  soon  afterwards  went 
to  the  Hall,  and  remained  in  the  company  of  the  young  lady  from  half -past 
six  to  nearly  nine  o'clock,  when  the  deed  was  committed.  It  is  probable 
that  he  implored  her  to  rencAV  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  reproached  her 
with  her  conduct  toAvards  him  ;  he  then  inflicted  upon  her  the  wounds 
Avhich  had  caused  her  death.  That  Avas  murder  subject  only  to  the  question 
of  insanity.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  prisoner  knoAV  what  he  Avas 
doing,  and  that  his  act  would  cause  death.  Unless  he  was  insane  therefore,, 
under  such  circumstances  he  Avas  guilty  of  murder.  JSTo  word  Avas  more 
vague  than  insanity.  Probably  there  was  not  one  of  the  jury  but  Avas 
acquainted  Avith  some  man  Avho  Avas  in  the  habit  of  doing  extraordinary 
things,  and  of  whom  people  said,  "Why,  that  man  must  be  insane."  Taa^o 
years  ago  an  investigation  took  place  into  the  condition  of  mind  of  a 
gentleman  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  a  long 
inquii-y,  Avhich  excited  great  public  interest,  and  there  Avas  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  among  medical  men.  Great  eccentricity  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  that  person  was  shoAvn,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  him  from 
cHminal  responsibility.  Probably  he  was  not  the  wisest  of  men,  yet  he 
Avas  of  sufficient  intellect  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid  doing  injury  to 
others.  There  was  a  somewhat  similar  case  at  the  last  Gloucester  Assizes, 
in  Avhich  a  young  lady  was  under  the  impression  that  a  number  of  ladies 
had  formed  an  unfounded  dislike  to  her.  In  all  probability  she  Avas 
labouring  under  a  delusion  Avith  respect  to  these  persons,  yet  she  was  as 
subject  to  the  criminal  law  as  any  one  in  that  Court.  What  tJie  Imu  meant 
hy  an  msa,ne  man  was  a  man  ivho  acted  under  a  delusion,  and  supposed  a 
state  of  things  to  exist  which  did  not  exist,  and  acted  thereupon.  A  man  who 
did  so  was  under  a  delusion,  and  a  person  so  labouring  Avas  insane.  In  one 
species  of  insanity  the  patient  lost  his  mind  altogether,  and  had  nothing 
but  instmct  left ;  such  a  person  Avould  destroy  his  fellow- creatures,  as  a 
tiger  would  his  prey,  by  instinct  only.  A  man  in  this  state  had  no  mind 
at  all,  and  therefore  was  not  criminally  responsible.  The  law,  hoAvever, 
Avent  further  than  that.  If  a  man  labouring  under  a  delusion  did  some- 
thing of  Avhich  he  did  not  know  the  real  character,  something  of  the  effect 
and  consequences  of  Avhich  he  was  ignorant,  he  was  not  responsible.  An 
ordinary  instance  of  such  a  delusion  Avas  Avhere  a  man  fancied  himself  a 
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king  and  treated  all  around  him  as  his  suhiects.  If  such  a  man  were  to 
k  1  another  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  exercising  his  prerogluve 
as  a  kmg,  and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  execute  the  other  as  a  criminal 
he  wou  d  not  be  responsible.  The  result  was,  that  if  the  jury  beWl 
that  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  a 
delusion,  and  believed  that  he  was  doing  aA  act  which  was  not  wrong  ol- 
ot  which  he  did  not  know  the  consequences,  he  Avould  be  excused.  If  on 
tne  other  hand,  he  well  knew  that  his  act  would  take  away  life,  that  that 
act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land 
ne  was  guilty  of  murder.  That  was  the  real  question  they  had  to  try.  He 
laa  already  stated  his  opinion  that  the  law  upon  the  subject  had  been  best 
laicl  down  by  Justice  Le  Blanc,  as  able  a  judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  Bench. 
Justice  Le  Blanc,  m  the  case  alluded  to,  observed  to  the  jury  that  it  was 
tor  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  when  he  committed  the  offence 
with  which  he  stood  charged  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  delusion  which  rendered  his  mind  at 
the  moment  insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit- 
since  m  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his  conduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  when  he  committed 
the  offence  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  not 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion  as  disabled  him  from  discerning  that 
he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  he  would  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  his 
country  and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  That,  in  his  (Baron  Martin's) 
opinion,  was]  a  con-ect  statement  of  the  law.  He  should  not  allude  to 
Bellingham's  case,  because  many  were  of  opinion  that  that  was  an  un- 
satisfactory trial.  In  a  more  recent  case  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the 
jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  before  they  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did  not  know  when  he  committed  the  act, 
what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be.  With  reference  to  the  crime  of 
murder,  the  question  was,  did  he  know  that  he  was  committing  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  ?  In  Oxford's  case  Lord  Denman  said : 
"  Something  has  been  said  about  the  power  to  contract  and  to  make  a  will ; 
but  I  think  that  these  things  do  not  supply  any  test.  The  question  is, 
Avhetlier  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which 
satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  act  which  he  was  committing ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious 
at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act  that  it  was  a  crime."  The  jury  must 
judge  of  the  act  by  the  prisoner's  statements,  and  by  what  he  did  at  the 
time.  Unless  they  were  satisfied — and  it  was  for  the  prisoner  to  satisfy 
them — that  he  did  not  knoAv  the  consequences  of  his  act,  or  that  it  was 
against  the  law  of  God  and  man  and  would  subject  him  to  punishment,  he 
was  guilty  of  murder.  The  prisoner's  letters  appeared  to  be  the  most 
sensible  letters  he  had  ever  read.  The  reason  the  prisoner  gave  for  his  act 
Avas,  "  She  should  not  have  proved  false  to  me."  Now,  if  his  real  motive 
was  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  ill-used,  and  if  he  committed 
the  act  either  from  jealousy  of  the  man  who  was  preferi'ed  to  him,  or  from 
a  desire  of  revenge  upon  her,  that  would  be  murder.  These  were  the  very 
passions  which  the  law  required  men  to  control,  and  if  the  deed  Avas  done 
under  the  influence  of  these  passions  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was 
murder.  The  prisoner's  expression  that  he  should  be  hanged  for  it 
indicated  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  his  act.  Another  reason  he 
gave  for  what  he  had  done  was,  "  The  woman  who  deceives  me  must  die  !  " 
If  a  young  lady  promised  to  marry  a  man  and  then  changed  her  mind,  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  she  deceived  him ;  but  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences to  society  if  men  were  to  say  that  any  woman  who  treated  them 
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in  that  way  should  die,  and  were  to  carry  ont  these  views  by  cutting  her 
throat  ?  The  prisoner  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  power  over  a  wife  as 
he  could  lawfully  exercise  over  a  chattel,  but  that  was  not  a  delusion,  nor 
even  like  a  delusion.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  man  who  had  arrived  at 
results  different  from  those  generally  arrived  at,  and  contrary  to  the  la^vs 
of  God  and  man,  but  it  was  no  delusion.  _  Evidence  indeed  had  been  given 
of  an  actual  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  in  supposing  that  there  was  a 
conspii-acy  against  him.  That  was  an  apt  and  common  instance  of  delusion. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  maternal  line,  and  it  was  true 
that  insanity  was  hereditary  and  did  descend  in  families.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  show  that  it  was  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  an  hereditary 
taint  might  exist-^in  the  prisoner.  All  the  evidence,  however,  failed  to 
prove  the  existence  of  any  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  which  could 
explain  this  act.  None  of  his  family  conceived  him  to  be  mad.  It  was 
clear  that  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  into  their  minds,  or  they  would  not 
have  recommended  him  to  go  and  see  Miss  Groodwin.  They  treated  him  as 
sane  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  a  proper  person  to  contract  matrimony 
and  re-engage  the  affections  of  this  young  woman.  The  account  of  his 
state  of  mind  upon  receiving  her  letters  was  most  probably  correct.  Most 
men  would  probably  suffer  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know 
the  difference  betvpeen  good  and  evil.  If  that  was  a  test  of  insanity,  many 
men  were  tried  who  did  not  know  that  difference — in  truth,  it  was  no  test 
at  all.  The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  was  a  delusion,  but  the  mere  setting  him- 
self up  against  the  law  of  God  and  man  was  not  a  delusion  at  all.  The 
question  for  the  jury  was — Was  the  prisoner  insane,  and  did  he  do  the  act 
under  a  delusion,  believing  it  to  be  other  than  it  was  ?  If  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  death,  and  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  that  the  law  directed  that  person  who  did 
such  acts  should  be  punished,  he  was  guilty  of  murder.'  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  of  wilful  murder. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  murder  through 
jealousy.  Three  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  consequence  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  judge,  were  appointed  by  Secretary  Sir  G.  Grey  to  see 
and  examine  the  prisoner  and  report  to  him  on  his  then  mental  condition — 
the  inquiry  at  the  trial  having  been  confined  to  the  state  of  his  mind  on 
the  day  of  the  murder.  They  reported  as  the  result  of  their  interview 
with  him,  that  they  could  not  consider  him  to  be  of  sound  mind,  but  apply- 
ing the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  judge  he  was  justly  convicted.  This  so 
far  coincided  with  the  view  of  the  learned  judge  that  the  conviction  was 
Tight.  Under  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  I  (since  repealed  by  the  27 
and  28  Vict.  c.  29),  a  certificate  was  drawn  up  by  two  justices  and  two 
medical  men  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  Avas  insane.  The  capital 
sentence  was  respited  but  not  commuted,  and  under  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  Bethlem  Hospital.  As  this 
proceeding  was  not  considered  to  be  satisfactory,  a  second  commission  Avas 
issued  by  the  Government  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the  state  of  mind 
ot  the  prisoner.  The  Commissioners  Avere  all  men  of  good  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  insamty.  After  two  lengthened  interviews  with  the  prisoner,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Avas  of  sound  mind.  The  reasons  which 
they  assign  m  their  report  are  clear  and  satisfactory,  but  too  long  to  be 
quoted  m  this  place.  On  their  judgment  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  was  removed  to  a  convict  prison, 
where  he  subsequently  committed  suicide. 

Tested  by  the  rales  respecting  criminal  responsibility  assigned  by 
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bteplien,  J.,  the  evidence  m  this  case  shows  clearly  intention,  will,  and  malice 
1  here  was  an  absence  of  proof  of  delusion,  and  to  affirm  that  the  act 
arose  from  an  irresistible  impulse  is  a  mere  assumption,  without  any  fact 
in  the  previous  or  subsequent  conduct  of  Townley  to  give  it  support  It 
may  be  well  inquired  of  those  who  adopt  the  theory  of  irresponsibilitv 
m  this  case— It  this  is  insanity,  what  is  crime  ?  If  ToAvnley  was  irre- 
sponsible for  an  act  thus  coolly  perpetrated,  in  which  the  motive  was 
so  clear,  no  person  should  hereafter  be  convicted  of  murder  who  stabbed 
a  woman  from  jealousy,  revenge,  or  mortified  pride.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  iownley  had  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong— that  he  knew  the 
act  was  illegal  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  his  guilt  did 
not  rest  upon  these  judicial  tests  of  criminal  responsibility.  He  had  this 
knowledge  m  common  with  aU  sane  and  some  really  insane  persons.  In 
bis  case,  however,  insanity  was  neither  proved  nor  rendered  even  probable, 
while  it  was  disproved  by  his  conduct  and  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  act  of  murder.  It  may  be  wrong  to  convict  all  men  who  come 
Tip  to  this  judicial  standard,  i.e.  who  know  right  from  wi'ono-,  because 
insanity  may  coexist  with  such  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be  equally  m-ong 
to  contend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  proofs  of  insanity,  a  man  should 
be  acquitted  of  crime  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  motive,  he  was 
doing  an  act  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  of  which  he  well  knew  and 
calculated  the  legal  consequences.  One  medical  defender  of  Townley,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  insanity,  suggested  that 
the  duration  of  the  homicidal  impulse  was  short,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  period  of  the  commission  of  the  act  to  which  it  impelled  (^nania  tran- 
sitoria).  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  on  these  principles 
that  every  act  of  murder  was  the  result  of  impulsive  insanity,  and  that  all 
murderers  while  stabbing  others  are  morally  insane,  and  therefore,  although 
they  may  show  sanity  before  and  afterwards,  they  are  irresponsible  for 
their  acts.  The  legal  test  of  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  is  much 
complained  of,  but  in  practice  it  cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  harsh- 
ness or  severity.  But  the  medical  assumption  here  suggested  to  extenuate 
Townley's  crime  would  go  far  to  exculpate  eveiy  criminal  who  committed 
an  act  of  murder. 

The  doctrine  of  '  irresistible  impulse  '  and  the  theory  of  impulsive 
insanity  have  been  strained  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  distrust  of  medical  evidence  on  these  occasions.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
vert this  into  a  plea  for  the  extenuation  of  all  kinds  of  crimes  for  which 
motives  are  not  apparent,  and  thus  medical  witnesses  expose  themselves  to 
rebuke.  They  are  certainly  not  justified  in  setting-  up  such  a  defence, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  di-aw  a  clear  distinction  between  impulses 
which  are  '  unresisted '  and  those  which  are  irresistible.  In  the  case  of 
Beg.  V.  Alhiutt,  the  prisoner,  a  boy  aged  12,  was  convicted  of  poisoning  his 
grandfather,  under  circumstances  indicative  of  sane  contrivance  and  de- 
liberation. The  medical  evidence  entii-ely  failed  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
was  or  ever  had  been  insane  in  a  legal  sense.  The  remarks  made  by 
Rolfe,  B.,  who  tried  the  case,  are  of  importance :  '  The  witnesses  called  for 
the  defence  had  described  the  prisoner  as  acting  from  uncontrollable 
impulse,  and  they  had  made  other  statements,  of  the  value  of  which  it 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide ;  but  he  must  say  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  scanned  by  juries  with  very  great  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  because  it  might  tend  to  the  justification  of  every  crime  that 
was  committed.  What  was  the  meaning  of  not  being  able  to  resist^  an 
impulse?  Every  crime  was  committed  under  an  impulse,  and  the  object 
of  the  law  was  to  compel  persons  to  control  or  resist  these  impulses.  If  it 
was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who  had  committed  a  crime,  that  he  had 
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been  goaded  to  it  by  some  impulse  whicb  medical  men  might  cboose  to  say 
he  could  not  control,  sucli  a  doctrine  Avould  be  fraught  with  very  great 
■dano-er  to  society.'  Kotwitbstanding  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning,  there 
are  however,  cases  in  which  the  force  of  circumstances  compels  a  Court 
to  adopt  practically  the  theory  of  homicidal  impulse,  as  the  following  case. 
Beg.  V.  Jordan  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.  1872),  will  show.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  cbild,  whose  thi'oat  he  deliberately  cut.  Tbere 
was  no  motive ;  he  had  previously  borne  an  excellent  character,  and  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  mental  disorder  or 
intellectual  insanity.  His  wife  had  deserted  him  some  time  before,  and 
he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  depression.  Martin,  B.,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  '  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  for  the  jury  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  murder.  When  such 
impulses  came  upon  men,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  they  were 
unable  to  resist  them.  It  would  be  safe  in  such  a  case  to  acquit  the 
accused  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

Some  medical  men  think,  if  they  discover  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  an 
accused  person,  that  he  is  necessarily  irresponsible ;  but  the  theory  of  the 
law  as  laid  doAvn  by  the  judges  in  McNaghten^s  case  is,  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  person  laboiirs  under  a  delusion,  if  he  commits  an  act  which  he 
knows  to  be  contrary  to  law,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  (ante,  p.  556). 
Mayo  observes  that  the  very  case  which  elicited  this  answer  proves  that 
the  practice  is  not  in  accordance  vnth  theory  :  '  The  adequacy  of  McNaghten 
to  comprehend  the  criminal  nature  of  the  homicidal  act  for  which  he 
was  tried,  was  unquestionable,  yet  he  was  acquitted  on  the  j)lea  of  insanity, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  ex- 
culpatory, although  they  had  been  distinctly  set  forth  as  not  complied  with 
in  the  opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- General.  The  prisoner  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  insane  by  several  medical  witnesses,  and  on  this  evidence 
the  judge  stopped  the  case,  and  directed  an  acquittal,  without  going  into 
the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  ignorant  of  the  illegal 
nature  of  his  act.  In  his  address  to  the  jury,  he  used  the  ambiguous 
expression  of  a  knowledge  of  "  right  and  wrong  "  (not  "  legal  and  illegal  ") 
as  absent  in  McNaghten's  mind.'  ('Med.  Test.'  p.  86.)  The  terms  'right 
and  wrong,'  thus  used,  are  certainly  vagn.e  and  undefined.  If  that  which 
is  legal  is  i-ight,  and  that  which  is  illegal  is  wrong,  it  would  be  only 
proper  to  discard  the  words,  '  of  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,'  and 
place  the  question  before  the  jury  in  accordance  with  the  answers  given 
by  the  judges  in  McNaghten's  case,  namely,  whether  the  prisoner  knew  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  test  of  responsibility  assumed  by  it  is  purely  theoretical,  and  such  that 
it  cannot  be  strictly  carried  into  practice.  With  this  admission  it  appears 
unnecessary  to  occupy  space  Avith  metaphysical  discussions  regarding 
crimmal  responsibility  :  for  however  defective  the  rules,— if  the  practice  of 
the  law  be  in  any  one  case  in  conformity  with  that  which  has  been  advised 
by  writers  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  although  it  may  be 
adverse  to  the  theory  on  which  it  is  professedly  based,  this  is  all  with 
which  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  :— the  principle  is  admitted.  The 
gi-eat  defect  in  the  English  law  is,  not  that  it  will  go  even  to  the  full 
extent  ot  exculpating  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  illegality,  and  under  what  may  be  called  an  '  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  or  an  impulse  which  his  reason  w^as  not  sufficient  to 
control,  but  the  uncertainty  of  its  application.  The  cases  referred  to  show 
that  an  acquittal  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is  on  some  occasions  a  mere  matter 
01  accident. 
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The  following  cases  may  be  consulted  with  interest  in  reference  to  this 
subject  :--Eej7.  v  Jolmstone  C  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421)  ;  Beg.  v.  Ovenston 
(  Jour  of  Psych  Med.'  1848,  p.  193);  and  Itey.  v.  Brough,  Guildford 
Sum.  Ass.  1854  ('  Jour.  Psych.  Med.'  1854,  p.  609).  In  the  fii-st  two  the 
piisoners  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  although  the  author 
quite  agreed  mth  Mayo  in  thinking  that  in  JoTinstone's  case  there  was  not 
the  slightest  proof  of  insanity.  ('  Clinical  Facts,'  p.  208.)  The  reader 
will  find  other  cases  in  the  '  Med.  Gaz.'  (vol.  43,  p.  255)  ;  and  Reg.  v.  Clarke 
Norfolk  Lent  Ass.  1851  ;  Beg.  v.  Monhhouse,  0.  0.  0.  Dec.  1849 ;  Beg.  v. 
Arnold,  Aylesbury  Lent  Ass.  1850  ;  and  Beg.  v.  Butter,  Shrewsbury  Sum 
Ass.  1858 :— in  Mayo's  '  Clinical  Facts,'  1847,  p.  193 ;  Croonian  Lectui^es, 
'Med.  Times.and  Gaz.'  1853;  also  'Med.  Test.'  1854 :— in  the  Lettsomian 
Lectures  of  Winslow,  '  Lancet,'  June,  1853  ;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421 ; 
and  'Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  1848,  p.  609 :— in  essays  on  'Unsoundness  of 
Mind  in  Reference  to  Responsibility,'  by  Knaggs,  1854;  by  Bucknill, 
on  'Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Acts,'  1854;  and 
by  Stephen,  J.,  on  'The  Crim.  Respons.  of  Madmen'  ('Judicial  Papers,' 
vol.  1,  p.  67)  ;  also  his  '  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  1853;  and  'Ann.  d'Hvo-.' 
1267,  2,  p.  331. 
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DIPSOMANIA — RESPONSIBILITY  OF  DRUNKARDS — DELIRIUM  TREMENS — SOMNAM- 
BULISM— THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB — FEIGNED  DEAFNESS  AND  DUMBNESS. 

PUERPERAL  MANU. 

Mania  may  present  itself  in  other  forms  than  those  hitherto  considered. 
Women  who  have  been  recently  delivered  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  in 
which  a  disposition  to  murder  their  offspring  is  the  most  marked  symptom. 
This  has  been  long  known  and  recognized  by  physicians  as  'puerperal 
mania.'  The  disorder  seldom  attacks  a  woman  before  the  third  day, — often 
not  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  some  instances  not  until  several  weeks  after 
delivery.  Out  of  ninety-two  cases,  Simpson  observed  that  the  attack 
occurred  in  twenty-one,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  day.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1860,  2,  p.  201.)  The  most  fi*equent  period  is  at  or  about 
the  commencement  of  lactation,  and  between  that  and  the  cessation  of  the 
uterine  discharges  (lochia).  According  to  Esquirol,  it  is  generally  pre- 
ceded or  attended  by  a  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk.  Ashwell 
remarked  that  undue  lactation  might  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  mania, 
under  which  the  murder  of  the  offspring  might  be  perpetrated.  ('  Dis.  of 
Women,'  p.  732.  See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Lacey,  Nottingham  Sum.  Ass. 
1858.)  It  may  also  come  on  after  forced  or  Voluntary  weaning.  The 
symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  mania  generally,  but  it  may  assume 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  insanity ;  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  it  may  be 
traced  to  hereditary  tendency. 

According  to  Bun-ows,  there  is  delirium,  with  a  childish  disposition  for 
harmless  mischief.  The  woman  is  gay  and  joyous,  laughing,  singing, 
loquacious,  inclined  to  talk  obscenely,  and  careless  of  everything  around. 
She  imagines  that  her  food  is  poisoned ;  she  may  conceal  the  suspicion, 
and  merely  avoid  taking  what  is  offered  to  her.  She  can  recognize  pereons 
and  things  ;  and  can,  though  perhaps  she  will  not,  answer  direct  questions. 
Occasionally  there  is  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  melancholia,  ihesc 
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facts  are  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  cases  of  alleged  cMd-mTu:de- 
This  state  may  last  a  few  hours  or  for  some  days  or  weeks,  f^^^'^^f  ^ 
of  the  child  is  generally  either  the  result  of  a  sudden  fit  of  ^e  .^^"^^^'  ^ 
sudden  impulse: with  a  full  knowledge  of  th^  wickedness         illegality  ot 
the  act ;  so  that  the  legal  test  of  responsibibty  of  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  cannot  be  applied  to  such  cases,  except  on  the  assumpt^n  that 
insanity  already  exists  and  taints  the  consciousness  of  the  ^ndividu  1. 
Women  have  been  known  to  request  their  attendants  to  remove  the  child, 
but  have  afterwards  taken  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it     Such  cases  are 
commonly  distinguished  from  deliberate  child-murder  by  there  being  no 
motive  no  attempt  at  concealment,  nor  any  denial  of  the  crime  on  .  detection. 
Several  trials  involving  a  question  of  puerperal  mama  have  been  decided, 
c^enerally  in  favour  of  insanity,  within  the  last  few  years.    Among  these  is 
that  of  Beg.  v.  Byder  (0.  C.  C.  March,  1856).   There  was  an  entire  absence 
of  motive  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.    The  mother 
was  much  attached  to  the  child,  and  had  been  singing  and  playmg  with  it 
on  the  morning  of  its  death.    She  destroyed  the  child  by.  placing  it  in  a 
pan  of  water  in  her  bedroom.    The  medical  evidence  proved  that  she  had 
been  delivered  about  a  fortnight  previously— that  she  had  had  an  attack 
of  fever,  and  that  she  had  probably  committed  this  act  while  m  a  state  o± 
delirium.    She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity:  and  Erie,  J., 
remarked  that  it  was  evidently  a  case  in  which  the  insanity  was  only 
temporary,  and  the  prisoner  might  be  restored  to  her  friends  on  a  repre- 
sentation being  made  in  the  proper  quarter.    In  most  of  these  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  women  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  they  even  make  efforts  to  resist 
it,  but  they  are  unable  to  control  their  actions  like  persons  in  a  normal 
state.    (See  a  paper  on  '  Eclampsia  Parturientium,'  by  Seydel,  in  Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1848,  2,  p.  317.) 

For  an  analysis  of  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Insanity,  by  Eeid,  see 
'  Jour,  of  Psych.  Med.'  for  1848,  pp.  128,  284. 

Women  in  the  pregnant  state  have  been  known  to  perpetrate  murder, 
apparently  from  some  sudden  perversion  of  their  moral  feelings  :  there  has 
been  probably  latent  intellectual  disturbance,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract 
the  notice  of  friends.  There  is  a  great  sympathy  between  the  uterine 
organs  and  the  brain,  which  may  account  for  such  cases :  but  irrespon- 
sibility on  the  ground  of  insanity  has  not  been  admitted  in  this  country 
under  these  circumstances.  (See  cases,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  1,  p.  374; 
1859,  2,  p.  334.)  Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  he  has  known  pregnancy 
to  excite  a  disposition  to  steal.  A  woman,  who  had  previously  borne  a 
good  character,  stole  during  her  pregnancy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  tribunal 
before  which  she  was  charged  entertaining  some  doubts  respecting  this 
criminal  act,  required  de  Boismont  to  report  on  her  case.  He  drew  a 
conclusion  favourable  to  the  accused,  and  she  was  discharged.  Without 
exaggerating  the  influence  of  this  physiological  state,  it  should  be  always 
taken  into  consideration.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  462.) 

PTROMANIA. 

Propensity  to  incendiarism. — This  is  described  as  a  variety  of  monomania 
in  which  there  is  a  morbid  disposition  of  mind  leading  to  impulsive  acts  of 
incendiarism  without  any  motive.  It  is  a  condition  not  specially  recog- 
nized by  English  jurists  or  in  English  Courts  of  Law.  We  are  informed 
by  the  advocates  of  its  independent  existence,  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
sudden  impulse,  or  from  delusive  reasoning,  but  most  commonly  the  latter. 
Tt  has  been  said  to  occur  in  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  disordered  menstruation.  The  case  of  Jonathan 
VOL.  II.  2  V 
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Martin  lias  been  frequently  quoted  as  an  instance  of  pyi-omania.  He  had 
however,  merely  a  delusion  that  lie  was  deputed  by  God  to  bum  down  the 
York_  Cathedral,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  heresies  which  he  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  Church.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  insanity ;  and  he  had 
been  already  twice  confined  in  an  asylum.  Nevertheless,  the  act  was  per- 
petrated with  much  method.  It  seems  that  Martin  remained  behind  after 
the  afternoon  service  in  the  cathedral,  and  when  left  alone  he  went  up  into 
the  belfiy,  cut  ofE  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  length  of  the  prayer-bell 
rope,  which,  being  usually  rung  from  below,  had  been  drawn  up  and  coiled 
up  to  that  length  there.  With  this  rope  he  succeeded  in  knotting  a  sort 
of  ladder,  and  throwing  it  over  the  iron  gates  of  the  choir,  he  climbed  over 
by  means  of  the  knots.  Being  in  the  choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  a  flint 
and  his  razor,  lighted  a  candle  which  he  had  brought,  collected  the  prayer- 
books,  and  set  fire  to  the  paper,  close  to  the  carved  work  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's throne,  in  two  piles.  He  then  cut  away  a  silk  curtain,  gold  fringe, 
&c.,  which  he  stole,  and  getting  back  by  his  rope-ladder  into  the  body  of 
the  cathedral,  he  escaped  through  a  window  on  the  north  side, — the  most 
unfrequented  part.  He  had  provided  himself  a  pair  of  pincers,  by  which 
he  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  his  rope-ladder  to  the  ground. 
A  sane  criminal  could  hardly  have  devised  a  better  method  of  perpetrating 
the  act,  or  of  escaping  after  its  perpetration.  The  defence,  as  in  most  of 
these  cases,  was  insanity  at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  act,  and  not 
specially  pyromania. 

This  so-called  mania  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Assuming  that  a  morbid  impulse  of 
the  kind  may  exist,  it  should  be  cautiously  received  as  an  exculpatory  plea, 
since  othervsdse  it  might  be  easily  converted  into  a  means  for  withdrawing 
criminals  from  legal  control.  Casper  denied,  with  great  probability,  the 
existence  of  such  a  propensity  as  having  any  connection  with  insanity. 
He  believed  that  incendiarism,  perpetrated  either  with  or  without  motive, 
is  always  a  criminal  act ;  and  unless  there  is  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind, 
it  should  always  be  punished  as  a  crime.  ('  Denkwiirdigk.  zur  Med.  Stat.' 
Berlin,  1846,  p.  255  ;  see  also  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1853, 1,  p.  34.)  A  defence 
of  this  kind  has  been  admitted  in  English  law,  but  only  in  those  instances 
in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  intellectual  aberra- 
tion. ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  80.)  In  one  case  (lieg.  v.  White,  Wilts 
Sum.  Ass.  1846)  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  on  the  principle  that,  although 
of  weak  intellect,  she  had  reason  enough  to  know  right  from  Avrong.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  p.  357 ;  1834,  2,  p.  94.) 

Among  important  trials  in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  has  been  urged  in 
defence  in  cases  of  arson  is  that  of  James  Gibson,  tried  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  Edin.  Dec.  23,  1844,  and  of  which  a  report  will  be  found 
in  vol.  4  of  Brown's  '  Rep.  of  Cases  before  the  High  Court,'  1845,  p.  232. 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  setting  fire  to  certain  premises,  and  the 
defence  chiefly  rested  upon  the  allegation,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  rendered  him  irresponsible  for  the  act.  Medical  evidence  was  adduced 
in  support  of  this  proposition,  but  it  failed  to  show  that  the  insanity,  if  it 
really  existed,  had  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  accused  legally 
irresponsible  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  medical  witnesses  relied  as  proofs  of  insanity,  had  manifested  them- 
selves until  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted.  There  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  justify  a 
remission  of  the  usual  punishment  assigned  to  arson.  Although  it  is  here 
noticed  under  the  section  of  '  Pyromania,'  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  defence 
turned  rather  upon  the  alleged  existence  of  general  insanity  than  upon 
that  form  of  it  in  which  the  insanity  is  supposed  to  be  attended  with  a 
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propensity  to  inceudiai-ism.  Lord  Jxistice- Clerk  Hope  directed  the  jary  to 
deal  with  the  case  according  to  the  vieAvs  laid  down  by  the  judges  ot 
England,  and  elsewhere  quoted  (ante,  p.  555).  He  considered  that  the 
insanity  to  be  proved  as  a  ground  of  exemption  must  be  total — i.e.  the 
disorder  must  amount  to  an  absolute  alienation  of  reason.  ...  No  such 
principle  is  recognized  in  law  as  that  a  man,  allowing  a  fancy  or  morbid 
feelino-  to  get  possession  of  his  mind  and  temper,  although  it  disturbs  reason 
while°it  does  not  overthroio  it,  will  escape  punishment,  because,  instead  of 
resisting  the  temptations  of  such  ill-regulated,  morbid,  distempered,  and 
ungovernable  feelings  and  prejudices  (whether  called  delusions  or  not),  he 
o-ives  way  to  them  and  indulges  in  their  gratification  and  satisfaction.' 
These  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  apply  to  the  plea  of  insanity  in  general ; 
and  he  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong :  '  A 
man  must  believe,  not  that  the  crime  is  wrong  in  the  abstract  (for  most 
madmen  do  admit  murder  to  be  wrong  and  punishable  in  the  abstract), 
but  that  the  particular  act,  committed  under  the  influence  of  the  motive 
which  seems  to  have  prompted  it,  was  not  an  ofEence  against  the  la,w.  One 
may  know  that  in  the  abstract  the  act  is  ptmishable,  and  yet  believe  that 
his  particular  act  is  not  in  law  a  crime  and  not  punishable.'  From  these 
extracts  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
England. 

In  Beg.  v.  Elderfield  (Guildford  Sum.  Ass.  1844!),  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  arson ;  and  Gurney,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  not  whether 
the  prisoner  had  a  weak  or  silly  mind,  but  whether  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  In  another  case  (Beg. 
V.  Watts,  Norwich  Wint.  Ass.  1844),  the  plea  was  negatived  under  the 
direction  of  the  judge.  On  a  more  recent  occasion  (Beg.  v.  Bdberts, 
Maidstone  Wint.  Ass.  1860),  Bramwell,  B.,  put  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  arson  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Addressing  the  prisoner,  who 
had  pleaded  guilty,  he  said :  '  That  you  are  of  unsound  mind  I  believe, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  punished.  I  address  the 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  I  pass  upon  you  the  sentence  which  I  am 
about  to  pronounce,  not  so  much  to  your  understanding  as  to  those  around 
who  hear  me,  and  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  notice  them.  The  law 
makes  unsoundness  of  mind  no  excuse  for  offences,  except  it  were  such 
that  you  did  not  at  the  same  time  know  the  nature  of  what  you  were  doing, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  and  unlawful.  No  doubt  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
persons  of  unsound  mind  should  become  by  that  affliction  less  under  the 
influence  of  moral  restraints  and  of  the  restraints  of  law  ;  but  it  would  be 
sad  indeed  for  the  public  if,  when  those  restraints  are  weakened,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  extension  of  impunity  to 
crime.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  more  necessary  to  punish  a  madman 
than  a  sane  man,  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  public  is  concerned.  I 
feel  bound  to  sentence  you  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  you  were  sane.' 

KLEPTOMANIA. 

Propensity  for  thieving  .—This  term  has  been  applied  by  Marc  to  that 
form  of  monomania  which  is  said  to  manifest  itself  by,  a  propensity  to  acts 
of  theft.  It_  is  alleged  by  him  and  others  that  this  propensity  has  often 
shown  itself  in  females  labouring  under  disordered  menstruation,  or  among 
those  who  were  far  advanced  in  pregnancy— the  motive  being  a  mere  wish 
of  possession.  Pregnancy,  according  to  him,  should  be  a  good  exculpatoi^v 
plea  when  a  well-educated  woman,  of  strictly  moral  conduct,  steals  aoma 
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ummportant  article  of  no  value  compared  with  her  worldly  means  and 
position  m  society.  There  are  several  instances  on  record  showino-  that 
well-educated  persons  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society  have  been 
guilty  ot  petty  acts  of  theft.  The  articles  taken  have  been  valueless  com- 
pared with  their  means.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  before 
our  Police-courts,  and  a  motiveless  impulse  to  theft  has  been  occasionally 
pleaded ;  but  m  most  of  them  the  following  facts  have  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  evidence: — 1.  A  perfect  consciousness  of  the  act  and  of  its 
illegality  2.  The  article,  though  of  trifling  value,  has  still  been  of  some 
use  to  the  person, — thus  women  have  stolen  articles  either  adapted  to 
female  use,  or  on  which  money  could  be  raised.  3.  There  have  been  art 
and  precaution  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  theft ;  and  4,  either  a  denial 
of  the  act  when  detected,  or  some  evasive  excuse.  When  circumstances  of 
this  kind  are  proved,  either  the  parties  should  be  made  responsible,  or 
theft  should  be  openly  tolerated.  The  evidence  of  a  disordered  state  of 
mind  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  every 
morally  depraved  person  might  bring  forward  a  plea  of  insanity  for  any 
crime  or  offence.  (See  case, '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  p.  435.)  In  a  case  which 
came  before  a  Police-court  in  1865,  a  respectable  woman  was  charged  with 
stealing  meat  from  a  butcher's  shop.  It  was  alleged  in  defence  that  she 
had  committed  the  theft  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  although  she 
had  denied  possession  of  the  stolen  article  and  had  endeavoui-ed  to  conceal 
it  when  charged  with  stealing.  A  plea  of  insanity  might  have  led  to  her 
comniittal  for  trial ;  but  the  solicitor  who  appeared  for  the  defence  then 
said  it  was  not  exactly  insanity  but  '  mental  weakness '  under  which  she 
laboured,  and  this  affected  her  actions.  She  was  fined  for  the  theft,  which 
had  all  the  nsual  characters  of  sanity  about  it. 

When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in  respect  to  other  cases  of  stealing, 
the  rule  appears  to  be  (Tindal,  C.  J.)  that  there  should  be  proof  that  the 
prisoner  was  incompetent  to  know  that  the  particular  act  in  question  wa& 
a  wrong  one.  {Reg.  v.  Vaughan,  Monmouth  Sum.  Ass.  1844.)  In  one 
instance  an  acquittal  took  place  apparently  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
(kleptomania)  from  amenon-hoea.  (Carlisle  Sum.  Ass.  1845,  Beg.  v. 
Shepherd;  Cormack's  'Edin.  Jour.'  Aug.  1845,  p.  632.)'  See  cases  by 
Liman,  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  1,  298. 

EROTOMANIA.  AIDOIOMANIA. 

Erotomania  has  been  described  by  Esquirol  as  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain  leading  to  mental  disorder,  in  which  amorous  ideas  are  as  predominant 
and  as  uncontrollable  as  religious  ideas  in  some  cases  of  religious  melan- 
cholia. It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  in  his  opinion  it  differs  fi-om  nympho- 
mania and  satyriasis  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  j^rimary  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  from  disease.  In  nymphomania,  however,  the 
female  sexual  organs,  and  in  satyriasis  the  male  sexual  organs,  are  at  fault. 
These  two  mental  conditions  he  regards  as  depending  on  morbid  states  of 
the  sexual  organs.  Marc  has  suggested  that  the  term  aidoiomania  (fvom 
alBolov,  pudendum)  is  more  appropriate  ;  it  signifies  furor  genitalis,  and 
includes  both  nymphomania  and  satyriasis.    ('  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  sympathy  between  the  genital  organs 
and  the  brain,  mania  may  sometimes  show  itself  by  excessive  sexual 
desires  leading  to  attempts  by  one  on  the  other  sex.  When  the  disorder 
of  the  mind  is  established  from  the  general  conduct  and  conversation  of 
the  person,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  and  admitting  such  cases  ; 
but  when,  on  a  charge  of  rape,  it  is  alleged  that  the  assailant  laboured 
under  aidoiomania,  and  was  unable  to  control  his  desires,  it  then  becomes 
il  question  how  far  such  a  defence  is  medically,  morally,  and  legally  ad- 
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onissible.  Wlien  it  is  alleged  that  a  man  charged  with  this  crime  was  led 
on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  control 
himself,  it  will  devolve  upon  him  to  satisfy  a  ]ury  on  this  point,  ihis  is 
the  very  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  such  a  defence.  Excessive  amorous 
propensities  may  exist  in  sane  and  responsible  persons,  and  if  unresisted  by 
due  moral  control,  they  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  described  as  irresistible ; 
but  this  will  hardly  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law  that  a  man  could  not  help  per- 
petmtino-  a  rape,  when  time  and  circumstances  were  especially  favourable 
for  such  an  assault  on  a  woman.  The  sane  ravisher  will  generally  seek 
his  opportunity— the  real  maniac  will  attack  any  woman  openly  and 

indiscriminately.  ,  p  j-  .i 

Such  a  defence  is  rarely  set  up  in  a  case  of  rape,  for  the  reason,  no 
.doubt  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  adverse  to  it.  In 
•onlv  one  instance  has  insanity  been  pleaded  for  a  criminal  assault  on  a 
woman :  it  was  tried  at  Glasgow  on  Dec.  23rd,  1862.  The  crime  was 
•committed  on  Nov.  12th.  On  the  following  day,  in  his  examination  the 
;;iccused,  a  married  man,  ^t.  40,  appeared  to  be  calm  and  collected  and 
nowise  different  from  other  men.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  transaction 
■was,  that  he  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  magistrates,  and 
that  he  would  lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  have  connection  with  the  prose- 
Kjuti-ix.  They  had  a  struggle  together,  and  then  he  committed  the  act. 
His  mother  stated  that  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  an  epileptic 
character,  which  left  him  in  a  stupid  state  and  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
actions  ;  he  was  also  subject  to  delusions.  It  appeared  that  a  few  days 
before  the  commission  of  the  crime  he  had  had  several  seizures  of  more 
than  usual  violence,  and  it  was  suggested  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  delusions.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  'not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'  ('Edin,  Month.  Jour.' 
Feb.  1863,  p.  772.)  The  act  was  perpetrated  with  a  proper  attention  to 
opportunity,  and  under  the  same  animal  impulse  as  would  have  been 
manifested  by  a  person  not  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  There  was  no  proof 
that  his  insanity  had  shown  itself  on  previous  occasions  in  a  sexual  shape, 
or  that  it  had  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  him  more  ignorant  than 
other  ra\ashers,  of  the  criminality  of  the  act. 

DIPSOMANIA.  DRUNKENNESS. 

Givil  responsibility  of  drunkards. — This  state,  which  is  called  in  law 
frenzy  or  '  dementia  affectata,''  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  form  of  insanity. 
Jurists  and  legislators  have  differed  widely  respecting  the  degree  to  which 
drunkards  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts.  When  the  mind  of 
a  man  is  completely  weakened  by  habitual  drunkenness,  the  law  infers 
irresponsibility,  unless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  person  was  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature,  endowed  with  full  con- 
sciousness and  reason  to  know  its  good  or  evil  tendency.  Any  deed  or 
agreement  made  by  a  party  when  drunk  is  not  invalidated  by  our  law, 
except  in  a  case  in  which  the  intoxication  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
deprive  him  of  all  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doing  ;  and  the  law  will  not 
interfere  in  other  cases,  unless  the  drunkenness  was  the  result  of  collusion 
by  others  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  When  the  drunkenness  has  occasioned 
a  teniporary  loss  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  person  is  incapable  of  giving 
a  valid  consent,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  a  contract  or  agreement ; 
.  for  this  implies  aggregatio  mentium,  i.e.  a  mutual  assent  of  the  parties.  In 
Eumfrey  v.  Maybury  (Q.  B.  July,  1857),  an  action  by  plaintiff  for  work 
and  labour,  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  defendant  had  caused  the 
plaintiff  while  drunk  to  sign  a  letter  which  was  pleaded  as  a  set-off.  The 
jury  were  directed  to  consider  whether  the  plaintiff  had  signed  it  when  so 
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drunk  that  lie  had  no  contracting  or  disposing  will.  The  iury  found  in 
accoi-dance  with  this  view,  and  returned  aVerdict  for  the  plaSiff  Partial 
drunkenness,  therefore,  provided  the  person  knew  what  h J  waralut  doe; 
not  vitiate  a  conti-act  or  agreement  into  which  he  may  have  entered  Thu 
the  law  appears  to  dehne  two  states  in  drunkenness  :-one  in  which  it  has 
proceeded  to  but  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is   tiU  a 

thTnLl'tr  V-ooeeded  so  far  that 

the  person  has  no  consciousness  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  can  give 

on  .r""  T^^Pr^of  of        existence  of  this  last  state  w?uld 

lender  aU  the  civil  acts  of  a  person  void.  A  confession  made  by  a  man 
Willie  m  a  state  of  drunkenness  is  legally  admissible  as  evidence  against 
him  and  others,  provided  it  be  corroborated  by  circumstances.  In  a  case 
tried  a  few  years  since  the  prisoner  confessed,  while  dmnk,  that  he  had 
committed  a  robbery  and  murder  which  had  taken  place  some  time  before, 
but  of  which  he  had  not  been  suspected.  He  mentioned  a  spot  where  the 
l>roperty  of  the  murdered  person  had  been  concealed  by  him,  and  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  property  was  found  as  he  had 
described  it,  and  the  case  was  clearly  brought  home  to  him,  chiefly  by 
collateral  evidence  from  his  own  confession.  He  was  convicted.  In  a  case 
tried  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  in  Oct.  1849,  a  man  pleaded  his  drunken- 
ness at  the  time  of  his  first  man-iage  as  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  bigamy, 
ihere  was  some  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  partly  intoxicated  Avhen  the 
ceremony  was  performed ;  it  was  proved,  however,  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  was  convicted.  ('  Med.  Gaz  '  vol  44 
p.  762.)  ' 


Crimmal  responsihiUty  of  drunkards.— When  homicide  is  committed  by 
a  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenneas,  this  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  crime. 
If  voluntarily  induced,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  it  is  not  admitted  as  a 
ground  of  irresponsibility,  even  although  the  party  might  not  have  con- 
templated the  crime  when  sober.  (Beg.  v.  Beeves,  Derby  "Wmt.  Ass.  1844.) 
Inability  to  control  his  actions,  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for 
crime,  must  not  be  brought  on  by  the  act  of  the  accused.  Thus  it 
appears  that  when  the  state  of  drunkenness  is  such  that  any  civil  act 
would  be  void,  a  person  may  still  be  held  legally  responsible  for  a  crime 
like  murder.  Some  judges  have  admitted  a  plea  of  exculpation  when  the 
crime  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  frenzy  arising  from  habitual 
dnmkenness ;  but  even  this  is  not  general.  The  question  whether  the 
person  was  or  was  not  drunk  at  the  time  of  committing  a  crime  may  be, 
however,  occasionally  of  some  importance.  It  was  held  by  Patteson,  J., 
that  although  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  whatever,  yet  it  is 
of  very  great  importance  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  question  of  intention. 
A  person  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  intention  at 
all,  and  yet  he  may  be  guilty  of  very  great  violence.  {Beg.  v.  Cruse,  8  C. 
&  P.  p.  647.)  If  the  drunkenness  has  produced  a  diseased  state  of  the 
mind,  then  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  by  the  person  might  admit  of  excul- 
pation on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  the  want  of  sane  consciousness  at  the 
time  of  the  act :  but  the  difl&culty  is  to  prove  in  such  cases  the  existence  of 
actual  disease  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  the  person  irresponsible  in  a 
legal  sense.  "When  it  is  a  question  whether  the  accused  Avas  actuated  by 
malice  or  not,  a  juiy  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  required  to  take 
the  fact  of  drunkenness  into  their  consideration,  and  this  may  have  some 
influence  upon  their  verdict.  While,  then,  drunkenness  does  not  furnish 
any  excuse  for  a  crime,  it  may  become  material  Avith  refei-ence  to  the  intent 
with  which  an  act  has  been  perpetrated.  ('  Law  Times,'  Sept.  27,  1846, 
p.  542.)    It  is  obvious  that  if  drunkenness  were  to  be  i-eadily  admitted  as 
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a  defence,  the  bulk  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  would  go 

"TSs'es-in  which  the  head  has  sustained  any  physical  injury  as  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  drunkenness  even  when  existing  to  ^  fS^f  j^^^^^^ 
nroduces  sometimes  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  leaving  the  mmd  cleai 
when  the  drunken  fit  is  over.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  this 
state  and  ordinary  drunkenness.  «    ,    p  . 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  a  common  effect  of  drunkenness,  and 
may  lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts  Marc  relates  a  case  where 
two  fiSnds  being  intoxicated,  the  one  killed  the  other  under  an  illusion 
that  he  was  an  evil  spirit.  The  drunkenness  of  the  accused  was  held  to 
have  been  voluntary,  and  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  A  case  of  this  description  (Beg.  r.  Pfieso^)  ^^''^^ 
•it  the  Norfolk  Lent  Ass.  1840.  A  man  while  intoxicated  killed  his  friend, 
u'ho  was  also  intoxicated,  under  the  illusion  that  he  was  some  other  person 
who  had  come  to  attack  him.  It  is  reported  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner 
was  made  to  rest  upon  the  fact,  whether,  had  he  been  sober,  he  would 
have  perpetrated  the  act  under  a  similar  illusion.  As  he  had  voluntarily 
brought  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  this  was  no  justification :  He 
Avas  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  ,     i         j  -xi 

The  proof  of  drunkenness  may  fail,  but  still,  if  the  party  charged  witli 
the  death  acted  under  a  delusion,  he  Avill  be  acquitted.  In  Beg.  v.  Price 
(Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.  1846),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  deceased,  was  going  home  at  night,  having 
been  previously  in  company  with  deceased  at  a  public-house.  According 
to  the  prisoner's  statement,  a  man  sprang  upon  him  from  the  hedge  by  the 
roadside,  and  demanded  his  money  and  his  watch,  or  else  he  said  he  would 
have  his  life :  the  prisoner  closed  with  and  beat  him  severely,  inflicting 
such  injuries  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  supposed  robber  turned 
out  to  be  his  friend,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  prisoner  jokingly  :  the  result,  however,  was  that  the  attempt  had 
ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The  prisoner  throughout  told  the  same  story, 
and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  untrue. 
Coltman,  J.,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  said  it  appeared 
to  be  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  under  an  impression  that  he  was 
protecting  his  own  life  from  the  attack  of  a  robber,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  be  held  to  be  criminally  responsible.  The  jury 
accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis-. 
charged. 

Intoxication  is  simply  poisoning  by  alcohol,  a  light  form  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  persons  for  acts  perpetrated  while  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  other  narcotics  of  a  more  powerful  kind.  Thus  a  person  may  have  lost 
his  self-control  from  the  effects  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations — Indian 
hemp,  datura,  chloroform,  or  substances  of  the  like  nature.  If  we  except 
Indian  hemp  (bhang  or  gunja)  and  datura  (in  which  muscular  power  may 
be  excited),  the  general  effect  of  other  narcotics  is  to  produce  only  a  short 
stage  of  excitement,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
muscular  weakness.  As  a  result  of  taking  any  of  these  drugs,  a  man  may 
have  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  in  this  state  commit  murder  like  an 
insane  person,  who  may  fancy  that  he  sees  a  hideous  spectre  or  the  devil 
before  him.  Chevers  descidlQes  several  instances  in  which  murders  have 
been  perpetrated,  by  persons  who  had  taken  preparations  of  hemp  ('Med. 
Jurispr.  for  India,'  pp.  541  et  seq.).  The  legal  test  of  irresponsibility  for 
such  acts  he  states  as  follows : — '  No  person  can  be  acquitted  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that,  by  reason  of  unsoundness  of  mind  not  luilfully  caused 
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by  Jmnself,  he  was  unconscious,  and  incapable  of  knowing,  in  doinj?  tlio 
act,  that  he  was  doing  an  act  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land'  (p.  566) 
Persons  who  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  self-control  are  therefore  held  responsible:  and  whether 
the  drug  be  alcohol,  opium,  or  Indian  hemp,  is  immaterial.  Cases 
involving  a  question  of  this  kind  are  not  very  common  in  England.  At 
the  Chelmsford  Aut.  Ass.  1861  (Beg.  v.  Weavet-),  a  woman  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  child  by  strangulation.  It  appeared  that  this  woman 
had  perpetrated  the  act  without  any  obvious  motive,  and  it  Avas  proved 
that  at  the  time  she  was  in  a  half-stupefied  or  unconscious  state.  She  Avas 
m  the  constant  practice  of  taking  laudanum,  and  she  had  taken  a. large 
dose  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  child  Avas  destroyed.  It  was 
suggested  in  defence  that  she  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  be 
i-esponsible,  but  the  jury  convicted  her  of  the  murder.  Unless  there  is  proof 
of  confirmed  disease  of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  the  practice,  a  person  com- 
mitting a  crime  while  under  the  influence  of  drugs  voluntarily  taken,  Avill 
no  doubt  be  held  as  responsible  for  the  results  as  if  he  were  sane. 

Bestraint.  Interdiction. — Drunkenness,  even  Avhen  habitual,  is  not  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  imposition  of  restraint  or  interdiction  in  the 
English  law.  Thus,  on  a  Commission  in  Nov.  1836  (Be  Eolden),  a  jury 
returned  that  the  party  Avas  of  weak  mind  and  given  to  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, but  that  he  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  On  application,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  refused  to  interfere. 

By  a  recent  enactment.  The  Habitual  Drunkards'  Act,  1879  (42  &  43 
Vict.  c.  19),  a  person  given  to  drink  may  voluntarily  enter  a  retreat  pro- 
vided for  such  persons  for  a  definite  period,  not  exceeding  twelve  months  ; 
and  haAdng  thus  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  restraint,  he  cannot  leaA^e 
the  house  of  retreat  until  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  time. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  (Q.  B.  Feb.  1858)  presents  some  features 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  alleged  mental  unsoundness  of  drunkards. 
The  defendant,  a  lady,  set.  58,  had  been  declared  of  unsound  mind  by  a 
Commission  in  Aug.  1857.  In  Sept.  she  escaped,  and  Avent  to  France: 
she  returned  to  this  country  in  Jan.  1858,  and  endeavoured  to  set  aside 
the  verdict  of  unsoundness  by  these  proceedings.  It  appeared  that  her 
father  had.  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  will  tAvo  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
to  be  paid  to  her  monthly  by  trustees.  The  evidence  showed  that  she  was 
ill-educated,  ignorant,  and  naturally  of  weak  mind,  amounting,  according 
to  some  of  the  watnesses,  to  imbecility.  For  about  ten  years  she  had 
given  way  to  habits  of  excessive  di-inking,  and  these  habits,  according 
to  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  had  still  further  weakened  her  intellect. 
She  had  been  confined  four  times  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  her  unsoundness 
of  mind  had  been  certified  by  Arnott,  Conolly,  Winslow,  and  others.  On 
the  part  of  defendant  it  was  contended  that  her  mind  was  sound,  except 
when  she  gave  way  to  drunkenness,  and  that  by  the  cessation  of  this  habit 
she  Avould  be  perfectly  sane  and  competent  to  manage  herself  and  property : 
further,  that  a  mere  drunkard  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  or  her  civil  rights,  unless  it  was  proved  that  his  mind  had  become 
permanently  disturbed  by  his  vicious  habits,  and  this  it  was  contended 
had  not  been  proved  of  the  defendant.  Conolly,  however,  testified  that, 
although  she  was  a  year  under  his  superAosion  without  any  access  to 
drink,  her  mind  was  still  unsound.  It  appeared  also  that  she  exercised  no 
control  over  herself  in  this  respect :  for  Avhen  she  escaped  to  France  it 
Avas  proved  that  she  still  drank  brandy  to  excess,  and  for  a  month  Avas 
drunk  almost  daily.  Monro,  Baly,  Wood,  and  the  author  saw  this  lady  on 
several  occasions  previous  to  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  state 
of  mind.    They  found  her  weak-minded,  evasive,  untruthful ;  and  although 
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^ober  at  the  time  of  their  visits,  it  was  clear  from  her  admis^sions  that  she 
■still  drank  ^vine  and  spirits  in  excess.  She  denied  that  she  had  ever  been 
tLeT  and  admitted' that,  although  she  had  hoarded  3200Z.  in  sixteen 
months,  she  had  not  paid  her  tradesmen  s  bills,  and  had  incurred  a  large 
'debt  at  an  hotel  for  which  an  action  had  been  brought  against  her  husband. 
She  refused  to  give  any  account  of  the  disposal  of  her  money,  or  to  turnisb 
nny  explanation  in  reference  to  the  large  sum  accumulated. 

Having  heard  at  the  trial  the  evidence  respecting  her  unsoundness 
previous  to  the  inquisition,  and  having  remarked  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  had  been  removed  when  she  was  left  to  her  own  control,  Monro, 
Baly  and  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  oiigmal  weakness 
of  intellect,  aggravated  by  habits  of  drinking,  she  was  still  of  unsound 
mind  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself  or  her  property.  Upon  this 
declaration  no  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence ;  and  the  jury,  who 
liad  an  interview  with  the  lady,  returned  a  verdict  that  she  Avas  of  unsound 
mind,— two  out  of  the  twelve  stating  that  her  mind  was  sound,  but  that 
.she  was  incompetent  to  manage  her  affairs  on  account  of  her  habitual 
drunkenness.  These  two  jurors  therefore  considered  that  she  was  a 
dipsomaniac.  If  this  view  were  correct,  she  ought  to  have  been  discharged, 
as  such  persons  are  not  subject  to  restraint  or  interdiction  by  the  English 
law.  There  was  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  she  had  recovered, 
while  there  was  evidence  that  abstinence  from  drink  at  a  former  period 
had  not  led  to  her  recovery.  These  dissentients  must  have  based  their 
opinion  on  their  own  personal  judgment  of  her  condition  after  a  short 
interview. 

An  excessive  indulgence  in  habits  of  drinking  does  not  necessarily 
derange  the  mind,  but  it  practically  renders  a  person  unfit  for  the  control 
of  himself  and  the  management  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  and  of  those 
dependent  on  them  if  the  law  interfered,  and  placed  them  under  the  same 
restraint  as  those  whose  minds  had  been  actually  rendered  unsound  by  this 
pernicious  habit. 

DELIEHJM  TREMENS. 

This  is  a  disordered  state  of  mind  which  proceeds  from  an  abuse  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Habitual  drunkenness  appears  to  be  the  predisposing, 
while  abstinence  from  drink  is  sometimes  the  immediately  exciting,  cause. 
Thus,  the  disorder  frequently  does  not  show  itself  until  the  accustomed 
stimulus  has  been  withdrawn  for  a  certain  period.  It  commences  with 
tremors  of  the  hands,  by  which  it  is  known  from  ordinary  delirium,  and 
restlessness  ;  and  the  individual  is  subject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions, 
sometimes  of  a  horrible  kind,  referring  to  past  occupations  or  events.  The 
patients  are  often  violent,  and  prone  to  commit  suicide  or  murder — more 
commonly  the  former ;  hence  they  require  close  watching.  Persons  labour- 
ing under  this  disorder  are  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  any  civil 
act,  unless  the  mind  should  clear  up  before  death  ;  they  are  not  responsible 
for  criminal  acts  committed  while  they  are  labouring  under  an  attack. 
Acquittals  have  even  taken  place  on  charges  of  murder,  when  there  was 
deliberation  as  well  as  an  apparent  motive  for  the  act;  Thus,  then,  although 
this  disorder  may  have  been  voluntarily  brought  on  by  habitual  drunken- 
ness, the  law  admits  it  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  irresponsibility,  while  in  a 
case  of  confirmed  drunkenness  it  rejects  the  plea.  In  delirium  tremens 
there  is  a  formed  disease  of  the  brain,  while  voluntary  drunkenness  merely 
produces  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its  functions.  A  trial  has  taken  place 
m  which  the  evidence  showed  that  homicide  had  been  committed  by  the 
accused  while  laboui-ing  under  an  attack.    (liecj.  v.  Simpson,  Appleby  Sum. 
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Ass.  1845.)  The  prisoner's  mind  had  become  unsettled  from  this  disorder 
brought  on  by  liabitual  drunkenness.  In  another  case  the  plea  was  alsj 
admitted  by  the  jury,  although  it  was  scarcely  supported  by  the  medical 
evidence.    (Eetj.  v.  Watson,  York  Wint.  Ass.  1845.) 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

This  term  applies  to  sleep-walking,  but  the  medico-legal  facts  are 
chiefly  confined  to  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  unconsciously  during  the 
state  of  sleep,  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  malice  and  intention,  the  chief 
ingredients  of  crime,  are  wanting.  It  has  been  a  contested  question  among 
medical  jurists,  how  far  a  person  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  criminal 
act  perpetrated  in  that  half-conscious  state  which  exists  when  he  is  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  at  this  time  subject 
to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  may  be  more  active  and  persistent  in 
some  persons  than  in  others  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  unless  we  imagine 
there  is  a  sudden  access  of  insanity,  that  a  person  should  not  recover  from 
the  delusion  before  he  could  perpeti-ate  an  act  like  murder.  A  case  of  this, 
description,  that  of  Bernard  Scliedmaizig,  will  be  found  reported  by  Marc* 
(Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  56.)  This  man  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  and  saw 
before  him,  as  he  believed,  a  fiightful  phantom.  He  twice  called  out, 
'  Who  is  that  ?  '  and  receiving  no  answer,  and  imagining  that  the  phantonn 
was  advancing  upon  him,  he  seized  a  hatchet  which  was  beside  him, 
attacked  the  spectre,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife.  He 
was  charged  with  the  murder,  but  pronounced  '  not  guilty '  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  at  the  time  conscious  of  his  actions.  A  trial  involving  this 
question  occurred  in  England.  A  pedler  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the 
country  armed  with  a  sword-stick,  while  lying  asleep  on  the  high-road,  was 
roused  by  a  man  accidentally  passing,  who  seized  and  shook  him  by  the 
shoulders.  The  pedler  suddenly  awoke,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  the 
man,  who  soon  afterwards  died.  The  pedler  was  tried  for  manslaughter. 
His  irresponsibility  was  sti-ongly  urged  by  his  counsel,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  an  act  thus  perpetrated  while  in  a 
h.alf-waking  state  :  this  defence  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a  luedical 
witness.  The  prisoner  was,  however,  found  guilty.  Under  such  cii-cum- 
stances,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  an  idea  had  arisen  in  the  prisoner's  mind 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  robbers,  and  therefore  had  stabbed  the  man 
in  self-defence.  {Bex  v.  Milligan,  Lincoln  Aut.  Ass.  1836.)  When  there 
is  enmity,  with  a  motive  for  the  act  of  homicide,  the  mui-derer,  while  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  room,  may  select  the  night  for  an  assault,  and  perpetrate 
tte  act  in  darkness  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  screen  himself.  In 
Beg.  V.  Jackson  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.  1847),  it  was  urged  in  defence  that 
the  prisoner,  a  woman  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  the  prosecutoa-, 
had  stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  owing  to  some  sudden  impulse  during  sleep  ; 
and  the  case  of  Milligan  (above  given)  was  quoted  in  support  of  the  view- 
that  the  prisoner  was  ii^-esponsible  for  the  act.  It  was  proved,  however, 
that  the  prisoner  had  shown  malicious  feeling  against  the  prosecutor,  and 
that  she  had  wished  him  dead.  The  knife  wdth  Avhich  the  wound  had  been 
inflicted  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  sharpened,  and  the 
prisoner  must  have  reached  over  her  daughter  (the  prosecutor's  wife),  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  him,  in  order  to  inflict  the  wound- 
These  facts  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  the  act  having  been  perpeti-ated 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  in  aw^aking  from  sleep,  and  the  prisoner  wa& 
convicted.  In  Beg.  v.  MincMn  (C.  0.  C.  June,  1853),  in  Avhich  a  young 
woman  was  charged  with  having  wounded  the  prosecutor  during  the  night, 
the  same  plea  was,  put  forward  but  rejected.  There  was  notlung  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  aware  of  what  she  was  doing,    ihere  was,  ap- 
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parently,  an  absence  of  motive,  but,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  Btated  thi^ 
alone  does  not  create  irresponsibility  In  another  case  (f.!/"  "^^r^"''/;; 
Ant.  Dorset  Ass.  1856),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  ^^^ile  sleeping  in 
the  same  room,  had  killed  the  deceased  who  was  a  sta-anger  to  5^^^'  ^^^^ 
some  dehision.  There  was,  however,  clear  evidence  that  the  P^sj^^. 
•  insane,  and  on  this  ground  he  was  acquitted  under  the  direction  of  the  ]udge 
In  Eeg.  v.  Byron  (Winchester  Wint.  Ass.  1863)  it  was  proved  that  a  blow 
struck  by  a  drunken  person  during  sleep  had  caused  death.  Ihe  man 
was  charged  with  manslaughter,  under  the  followmg  circumstances  :— The 
prisoner  and  deceased  were  soldiers  in  the  same  regiment  1  he  prisoner  was. 
in  the  street  drunk,  and  the  deceased  seeing  this  took  him  m,  to  prevent 
his  being  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  placed  him  on  his  bed.  In  this 
state  he  lay  for  some  time  quite  drunk  and  insensible.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  deceased  went  upstairs  to  see  him ;  he  tried  to  awaken  him 
when  the  prisoner  suddenly  kicked  out,  and  his  boot  came  violently  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  deceased.  The  prisoner  did  not  awake,  but 
appeared  then  to  be  quite  insensible.  The  deceased  died,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  blow  had  caused  rupture  of  the  intestines.  As  m  order  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  manslaughter,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  person  charged 
did  something  knowingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  not  in  a  state  to  have- 
known  anything,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  case  against  hini,  and  he 
was  acquitted.  The  act  was  committed  during  sleep,  but  the  sleep  appears 
to  have  been  the  result  of  voluntary  drunkenness. 

Somnambulism  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  under  a  contested 
policy  of  life  insurance,  in  which  it  may  be  provided  that  it  shall  be  vitiated 
by  suicide.  If  a  man  falls  fi'om  a  height  and  is  killed  while  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  would  this  be  considered  an  act  of  suicide  within  the 
meaning  of  the  policy?  The  proviso  against  suicide  has  been  held  to 
include  only  intentional  killing  (case  of  Borroclaile  v.  Hunter,  p.  484,  ante; 
also  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  826),  and  in  death  under  these  circumstances  the 
killing  cannot  be  said  to  be  intentional:  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an. 
accident — therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  policy  would  not  be- 
void.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  relative  to 
cases  of  this  description  ;  since  the  circumstances  attending  each  case  will 
suflBciently  explain  how  far  the  act  of  murder  or  suicide  had  been  committed 
during  a  state  of  somnambulism,  or  under  an  hallucination  continuing  from 
a  state  of  sleep. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

It  was  formerly  laid  down  in  the  old  law-books  that  a  person  born  deaf 
and  dumb  was  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  in  modern  practice, 
want  of  speech  and  hearing  does  not  imply  want  of  capacity  either  in  the 
understanding  or  memory,  but  only  a  difficulty  in  the  means  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  person  has^ 
understanding,  which  many  in  this  condition  reveal  by  signs,  he  may  be 
tried,  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution.  (Archbold.)  A  deaf-and-dumb- 
person  is  not  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  unless  he  is  also  blind ;  he  may 
be  examined  through  the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter  who  understands 
his  signs.  This  condition  docs  not  justify  restraint  or  interdiction,  unless 
there  is  at  the  same  time  mental  deficiency.  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  who 
has  never  been  instructed  is  altogether  irresponsible  for  any  action,  civil  oi- 
criminal  Such  a  person  cannot  even  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  charge, 
when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  understand  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings.  A  deaf-and-dumb  woman  was  charged  with  cutting  off 
the  head  of  her  child.  By  signs  she  pleaded  '  not  guilty,'  but  she  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  other  proceedings  against 
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her.  Upon  this  she  was  discharged,  and  subsequently  confined  as  a  criminal 
lunatic.  In  Beg.  v.  Goodman  (Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1841),  a  deaf-and-dumb 
man  was  convicted  of  theft  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He  was  made 
to  comprehend  the  proceedings  by  signs  and  talking  with  the  fingers.  In 
Jieg.  V.  Brook  (Buckingham  Sum.  Ass.  1842),  the  prisoner  could  read  and 
write  well.  He  was  charged  with  feloniously  cutting  and  stabbing.  The 
proceedings  were  reported  to  him  in  writing.  He  was  convicted,  and 
Alderson,  B.,  having  sentenced  him  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  handed  down 
his  judgment  in  writing,  which  he  recommended  him  to  read  and  ponder 
over  m  prison.  In  lieg.  v.  Jaclcson  (Bedford  Sum.  Ass.  1844),  Alderson, 
B.,  held  that  before  the  evidence  of  a  dumb  witness  can  be  received,  the 
Court  must  be  satisfied  that  he  understands  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Coui-ts  that  the  consent  of  a 
deaf-and-dumb  person  given  by  signs,  renders  a  matrimonial  contract 
valid,  provided  the  person  has  a  full  and  proper  understanding  of  their 
meaning.  An  incompetency  to  enter  into  contracts  or  unsoundness  of 
mind  must  not  be  inferred  to  exist  merely  in  consequence  of  a  person  being 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  case  of  Harrod  v.  Harrod  (Vice-Chauc.  Court, 
June,  1854),  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  rights  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  The  raan-iage  of  his  parents 
had  taken  place  thirty  years  previously,  but  the  marriage  was  said  to  be  void 
by  reason  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  his  mother  to  enter  into  the  contract ; 
the  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  more  than  ordinarily  dull  intellect. 
Wood,  V.C.,  said  there  was  an  important  difference  between  'unsound- 
ness of  mind '  and  '  dulness  of  intellect.'  The  presumption  in  such  cases 
was  always  in  favour  of  sanity,  and  the  fact  of  a  person  being  deaf  and 
dumb  did  not  raise  a  presumption  the  other  way.  Experience  in  asylums 
showed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  necessai'ily  of  unsound  mind. 
The  woman  had  assented  to  the  marriage  in  form  and  substance,  and  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing.  In  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
it  had  never  been  held  that  the  repetition  of  the  words  was  necessary. 
The  woman  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety  before  and  after  the 
marriage,  and  a  child  was  born  in  due  course.  There  was  no  ground  foi' 
an  issue. 

Feigned  deafness  and  dumbness. — From  these  statements  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  medical  evidence  is  of  but  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  cases  in  which  this  kind  of 
evidence  is  likely  to  be  called  for— 1st,  when  there  is  accompanying  mental 
deficiency,  in  which  case  the  general  rules  elsewhere  given  are  applicable 
{ante,  p.  490)  ;  and  2nd,  when  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  deafness  and 
<lumbness  are  feigned.  There  will  be  no  great  difiiculty  in  detecting  an 
imposition  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  found  that  the  alleged  deafness  and 
dumbness  did  not  come  on  until  a  motive  for  feigning  existed,  and  that 
there  was  no  apparent  cause  but  the  very  suspicious,  one  of  evading 
responsibility  for  some  offence  committed.  The  use  of  ether  or  chloroform- 
vapour  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with  advantage  for  the  detection  of 
such  an  imposition.  In  one  instance  a  strong  shock  of  the  induced  current 
from  a  magneto-electric  apparatus,  by  means  of  moistened  conductors 
applied  over  the  larynx,  brought  out  after  a  few  minutes  the  power  of 
speech  in  a  lad  who  had  successfully  imposed  on  many  persons.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  339.)  It  requires  great  skiU  to  maiii- 
tain  an  imposture  of  this  kind.  Such  persons  are  immediately  thrown  olt 
their  o-uard  by  addressing  them  in  a  voice  a  little  above  or  a  little  below 
the  common  conversational  tone  ;  a  change  in  the  eye  or  the  featm-es  will 
at  once  indicate  that  they  hear  and  understand  what  is  said.  An  ignorant 
impostor  may  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  '  ars  est  celare  artem,  Dy 
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seriously  proposing-  in  a  low  voice  to  a  medical  friend  who  may  be  present 
tlie  necessity  for  the  performance  of  some  formidable  surgical  opei-ation. 
The  production  of  amputating  instruments  has  been  known  to  have  a 
wonderful  effect.  On  one  occasion  a  pauper  feignmg  deafness  and  dumD- 
ness  was  detected  by  the  production  of  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  during 
a  consultation  between  two  surgeons  as  to  the  immediate  performance  ot 

an  operation  upon  him.  -,nfA\  ±^        ■  i 

In  Beq  v  Yaqnierdo  (Herts  Sum.  Ass.  1854),  the  prisoner,  who  was 
charo-ed  with  wilful  murder,  was  found  by  the  jury  to  be  wilfully  mute. 
The  "man  refused  to  plead,  although  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  No  counsel  could  be  assigned  to  him,  as 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  prisoner's  consent.  He  was  competed. 
Wilson  mentions  the  case  of  an  impostor  who  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
all  around  him  that  he  was  completely  deaf.  His  medical  attendant  pre- 
scribed for  him  daily  extra  wine  and  other  articles  of  dietary,  but  m  reality 
he  ordered  that  none  of  them  were  to  be  supplied.  The  consequence  was 
that  while  the  patient  Avas  nominally  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  he  Avas 
actually  suffering  from  hunger.  At  last  the  surgeon  remarked  that  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  patient  seemed  to  be  losing  flesh  with  such 
a  diet.  This  proved  too  much,  and  the  pretended  deaf  man,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  indignantly  exclaimed  to  the  nurse,  '  Tou  know  I  have  never  had 
any  of  those  good  things.'    ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  p.  93.) 

If  the  impostor  can  write,  he  may  perhaps  be  detected  by  the  ingenious 
plan  adopted  by  the  Abbe  Sicard.  Under  the  old  system  when  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  taught  to  write  they  are  taught  by  the  eye.  The  letters- 
are  only  known  to  them  by  their  form,  and  their  value  in  any  Avord  can  be 
understood  only  by  their  exact  relative  position  with  respect  to  each  other. 
A  half-educated  impostor  Avill  spell  his  Avords,  or  divide  them  incorrectly  ; 
and  the  errors  in  spelling  will  always  have  reference  to  sound — thereby 
indicating  that  his  knowledge  has  been  acquired  through  the  ear,  and  not 
alone  through  the  eye.  A  man  who  had  defied  all  other  means  of  detection 
Avrote  doAvn  several  sentences,  in  Avhich  the  misspelling  AA^as  obviously 
due  to  errors  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  words  ;  the  Abbe  pronounced 
the  man  to  be  an  impostor  Avithout  seeing  him,  and  he  subsequently 
confessed  the  imposition. 
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CHAPTER  101. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE— QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  TO  PERSONS  WHO  INSURE 
THEIR  LIVES — MEDICAL  QUESTIONS — WHAT  DISEASES  HAVE  AND  WHAT  HAVE 
NOT  A  TENDENCY  TO  SHORTEN  LIFE  ? — LEGAL  DECISIONS  RESPECTING  THE 
MEANING  OP  THESE  WORDS — CONCEALMENT  OF  DISEASES — WHAT  IS  MATERUL 
CONCEALMENT  ? — CONCEALMENT    OP    HABITS — WHAT    IS    INTEMPERANCE  ? — 

PROXIMATE  AND  REMOTE  EFFECTS — DELIRIUM  TREMENS— EPILEPSY  PHTHISIS 

— ^ABSTINENCE — VEGETARL4.NISM — OPIUM-EATING  INVETERATE  SMOKING   IN- 
SANITY— VOIDANCB  OF  POLICIES  BY  SUICIDE — SECRET  POISONING  OF  PERSONS 
WHOSE  LIVES  ARE  INSURED. 

The  subject  of  Life  Insurance  in  a  medico-legal  view  was  at  one  time 
almost  peculiar  to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Great  Bi'itain  ;  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case. 

The  insurance  of  a  life  is  a  contract  whereby  the  insurer,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  called  a  premium,  either  in  a  gross  sum  or 
in  periodical  payments — proportioned  to  the  age,  sex,  profession,  health, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured— undertakes  to 
pay  to  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  insurance  is  made,  a  stipulated  sum 
or  an  equivalent  annuity,  upon  the  death  of  the  individual  whose  life  is 
insured,  or  on  his  obtaining  a  certain  age,  whenever  this  event  shall  happen 
if  the  insurance  is  for  the  tuliole  life  ;  or,  in  case  this  shall  happen  \vithin 
a  certain  period,  if  the  insurance  is  only  for  a  limited  time. 

The  deed  by  which  this  contract  is  made  is  called  a  policy,  and  it  is 
concerning  the  stipulations  of  the  policy,  and  the  meaning  to  be  put  upon 
certain  medical  terms  used  in  it,  that  litigation  commonly  arises.  The 
amount  of  premium  payable  will  be  regulated  by  the  mean  expectation  or 
duration  of  life  of  the  individual ;  and  this  it  is  well  known  is  not  only 
difEerent  at  different  ages,  but  is  greater  at  certain  periods  of  life  among 
women  than  among  men.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain, — the  most  suc- 
cessful Insurance  Offices  have  considerably  underrated  the  probability  or 
expectation  of  life  among  adults,  and  thus  have  derived  enormous  profits  by 
demanding  higher  premiums  on  the  insured  than  a  fair  view  of  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  would  justify.  The  calculations  of  some  of  the  older 
Offices  were  based  on  what  is  called  the  Northampton  Table,  which 
represents  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the  mortality  not  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  commonly  effect  insui-ances,  but  of  the  entire  population. 
This  table  has  been  applied  to  determine  the  mortaUty  of  men  m  the 
middle  classes,  holding  the  most  durable  tenure  of  life.  Besides  this,  some 
of  the  Offices  have  entirely  excluded  from  insurance  the  sick  class,  out  ot 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  indicated  m  the  table  necessarily 
takes  place.  By  excluding  the  sick,  and  requiring  medical  certificates 
respecting  the  condition  of  healthy  applicants,  it  follows  that  the  mortality 
among  the  insured  falls  far  short  of  that  which  is  indicated  by  the 
ordinary  Tables  of  Mortality  from  which  the  account  of  premium  is  really 

calculated.^  for  which  a  person's  life  has  been  insured  cannot  be  recovered 
until  after  the  death  of  the  person  and  distinct  proof  of  death.  Those  who 
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Avoiild  benefit  by  tlie  deatli  must  prove  tlie  fact  of  death  when  this  is  open 
Tdoubt  In  Ithe.  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  168)  - 
in  which  a  claim  was  made  on  an  laisurance  Company  for  the  Jg^J* ^ 
policy  on  the  life  of  a  man  who  suddenly  disappeared  while  ^^ng^^^';^^ 
Avithin  a  week  after  an  insurance  had  been  eftected  on  his  life,  ihe  man  s 
clotts  wis  found  on  the  beach,  and  the  jury  were  asked  to  infer  from 
tMs  fact  that  the  man  was  drowned  while  bathing,  and  that  his  body  had 
been  carried  out  to  sea.  No  one  had  seen  him  go  into  the  water.  The 
nury  were  discharged  without  a  verdict.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the 
clothes  had  been  designedly  placed  there,  and  that  the  man  had  gone  ofE  m 
.another  dii-ection,  and  was  then  living.  i 

Since  the  above  was  written  by  the  author  of  this  work,  the  editor  has 
met  with  a  remarkable  case.  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  a  young  merchant 
'^vas  staying  at  an  hotel  in  Barmouth.  One  morning  he  went  to  bathe 
alone  from  the  beach.  His  clothes,  containing  money,  and  his  watch  were 
■subsequently  found,  but  the  body  of  the  supposed  drowned  man  was  not 
found  An  insurance  on  his  life  was  paid.  Six  months  after,  the  supposed 
•  deceased  was  recognized  and  challenged  in  South  America  by  a  friend ; 
iind  the  insurance  money  had  to  be  refunded.  The  missing  man  had  been 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  took  with  him  to  bathe  an  extra  suit  of 
•clothes,  and  decamped,  leaving  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  clothes  on 
,shore  in  order  to  divert  suspicion.    (See  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

Different  rules  have  been  given  by  actuaries  for  calculating  the  expec- 
■tation  or  duration  of  life  at  different  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  test  their 
•accuracy,  except  in  reference  to  large  numbers  of  persons  living  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  for  these  groups  of  the  population  statistics  do 
not  fairly  provide.  Age  is  the  point  from  which  nearly  all  the  Tables  oi 
Mortality  start,  without  reference  to  health,  trade,  occupation,  or  social 
position.  One  of  the  most  simple  of  these  rules  for  calculating  the  duration 
of  life  from  5  to  60  years  has  been  given  by  Willich :  he  considers  it  to  be 
•equal  to  two-thirds  of  th*e  difference  between  the  age  and  80.  Thus,  in  a 
man  20  years  of  age  the  difference  is  equal  to  60  ;  and  two-thirds  of  this 
age,  or  40,  is  the  probable  duration  of  life  for  a  person  of  average 
'health  at  20.  Each  Office  has  its  own  rules  for  calculating  the  amount  of 
■premium  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  effects  an  insurance.  As  Insurance 
Offices  are  very  numerous  and  their  profits  are  large,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  calculations  must  be  very  much  in  their  own  favour.  The  expectation 
of  life  in  the  insured  is  ordinarily  much  greater  than  they  assign  to  it ;  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  payable  in  the  form  of  premium  is  kept  down 
by  competition. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  profession,  a  higher  premium  is 
demanded  by  some  Offices  for  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  persons  whose 
occupations  expose  them  to  great  risk — as,  for  instance,  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  military  or  naval  service.  The  rule  adopted  with  respect  to 
professions  in  one  of  the  best  London  Offices  is  as  folloAvs : — '  No  extra 
premium  is  required  from  any  person  in  the  Army  or  Navy  unless  on 
.  actual  service,  but  the  assurance  Avill  be  void  if  the  party  whose  life  is 
assured,  enter  into  any  naval  or  military  service  whatever,  unless  by  con- 
sent of  the  Directors  endorsed  on  the  policy.' 

Above  all  other  conditions,  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  person  is 
likely  to  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  mean  duration  of  life; 
and  it  is  here  that  medical  science  lends  its  aid — 1st,  by  showing  how  far 
a  contract  may  be  safely  entered  into  when  the.  person  is  affected  with 
disease ;  and  2nd,  by  showing  whether  a  diseased  state  of  the  body 
really  existed  in  the  person  insured,  although  at  the  time  of  insurance  it 
■  may  have  been  alleged  that  he  was  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 
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By  mipi-oved  methods  of  dmgnosis,  the  existence  of  disease  under  a 
proper  examnmtion  is  easily  made  known,  or  it  may  be  at  once  infemd 
from  symp  urns  described  by  non-professional  persons.  Then,  again,"he 
mflaence  of  particular  diseases  in  shortening  life  is  now  so  mud,  b^- 
understood  than  formerly,  that  numerous  Offices  have  of  late  years  n 
sured  chseasec  as  .veil  as  healthy  lives,  the  amount  of  premium  being  of 
course  regu  ated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
may  have  advanced.  In  these  cases  lives  are  insured  as  if  the  persons  had 
reacned  a  gTeator  age,  the  amount  paid  being  calculated  on  the  theory  that 
tiie  person  is  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  older  than  he  really  is. 

As  m  the  case  of  all  civil  contracts  the  law  requires  that  there  should 
be  a  strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  by  each  party,  it  follows  that  if 
any  fraud  has  been  committed  by  the  insured— if  he,  or  those  to  whom 'he 
trusted  in  his  dealings  with  the  Office,  have  concealed  from  the  insurers  the 
existence  of  any  disease  under  which  he  was  at  the  time  labouring  or  any 
.  symptoms  indicative  of  a  probable  attack  of  disease— or  if  he  or  they  have- 
knowingly  and  wilfully  misrepresented  or  misdescribed  his  actual  bodily 
condition,  then  the  contract  will  be  void,  and  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
forfeited.  This  forfeiture  is  a  usual  condition  in  the  policy.  Actions  on 
policies  of  life  insurance  are  not  infrequent;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
medical  evidence  given  on  these  occasions,  as  in  cases  of  insanity,  ig  of  a 
very  conflicting  character.  This  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  profession, 
for  it  either  proves  the  existence  of  great  bias  in  the  witnesses,  or  that 
medical  rules  are  devoid  of  all  certainty,  and  are  therefore  practically  use- 
less. One  of  the  evils  of  these  professional  conflicts  is  that  juries  are  dis- 
charged without  verdicts,  and  both  parties  are  put  to  great  expense.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  31)  some  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  testimony  of  medical  expei-ts  in  reference  to  life  insurance  and 
other  subjects  requiring  the  opinions  of  skilled  medical  witnesses. 

In  a  case  of  life  insurance  an  action  is  never  likely  to  be  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  a  policy,  except'  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  wilful  fraud  has  existed  in  the  contract.  Juries  always 
regard  such  actions  with  disfavour  ;  and  while  judges  interpret  the  law 
strictly,  the  onus  nf  proof  is  entirely  thrown  upon  the  Offices.  Hence  the 
insured  are  placed  in  a  very  advantageous  position.  These  actions  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  depend  upon  the  construction  put  on  the  medical  terms  of 
the  contract  ;  hence  it  is  our  duty  to  see  how  medical  defects  are  likely  to 
arise  in  reference  to  the  pohcy.  The  conditions  of  insurance  vary  in 
different  offices.  The  following  are  taken  from  the  papers  issued  by  one  of 
the  principal  London  Offices  : — 

Questions. — The  name,  residence,  and  profession  of  the  party  whose  life 
is  to  be  assured  ?  Place  of  birth  ?  Date  of  birth  ?  the  —  day  of  — .  Age 
next  birthday  —  years  ?  {Proof  slioulcl  he  furnished.)  Married  or  single  ? 
Sum  to  be  assured,  £  .  Term  for  which  the  assurance  is  required  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  afflicted  with  gout,  ruptui^e,  asthma,  fit  or  fits,  spitting 
of  blood,  or  any  other  disease  or  disorder  which  tends  to  shorten  life  ?  Have 
you  had  the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated  ?  Have  anj-  of  your  relatives 
died  of  consumption  ?  Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been,  of 
temperate  habits  of  life  ?  Ai-e  you  employed  in  any  naval  or  military 
service  ?  State  if  there  be  any  other  material  circumstance  touching  your 
past  or  present  state  of  health  or  habits  of  life  to  which  the  foregoing- 
questions  do  not  extend.  Name  and  residence  of  your  usual  medical 
attendant  ?  Has  attended  me  —  years  ?  Name,  residence,  and  profession 
of  TWO  friends  well  acquainted  with  your  health  and  habits  of  living  ? 
Has  known  me  —  years.  Has  known  me  —  years.  Has  a  proposal  ever 
been  made  on  your' life  at  any  other  office  or  offices  ?    If  so,  where  ?  Was 
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.      wi,      a;..^vv  m-emimn  ?  or  at  an  increased  premium  ?  or 
ifc  accepted  at  the  ordmaiy  piemium  foregoing 

declined?    I,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ran^^^  to  the  several  above- 

statements,  and  he  answeis  and  rep^^  ^^^^ 

mentioned  questions  ^^^^^^'^^'^^fce,.  of  fact.  And  that  I  have  not  omitted 
and  are  true  m  s-bs  ^^^^  Tthing  in  anywise  touching  or  affecting  my 
or  concealed  any  fa''^,^/^"^ '  °  1, of  life.  And  I  also  declare,  that  it 
state  of  1^-1^^'-^,^^^  and  a^^^^^^^^^^^^  -7-1^        the  Company,  that 

is  expressly  ^^"^^^^^  l^^^f^^J'';^^^^^^  and  this  declaration  are  to  be  con- 

the  f°rg°^7CtTthTbasrs  o?t^^^^  contract  of  assurance  between  me  and 
sidered  and  taken  ^^^^le  bas^^^^^^  ^^^^       foregoing  particulars, 

the  Company  for  this  ^ssmance  „o^tain  any  untrue  averment,  the 

statements,  and  declaration  be        «e  °i  contain  any  ^.^^ , 

policy  of  ---\-J^tfv  n^lC^^       and  the  premiums  ^paid  thereon 
Zn  Sro^mra"bUll^^^^^^  to  tHe'comi^ny,  and^^^^^^^ 

receivabfe  or  recoverable  by  me  or  by  my  representatives.    Dated  the 

j„_    i«         Signature  of  the  person  j  i 

%t  f^Uoling  qi-estions  are  siZitted  to  the  ^^ZXnM^^ 
nf  the  nerson  whose  life  is  proposed  for  insurance  :— 1.  How  long  Have  you 
knotiS  ?    2   Are  yon  his  usual  medical  attendant  ?  and  have  you  seen 
HmTith^eference  to  this  report?    3.  When  was  he  last  ill?  and  what 
have  been  tt  na^^^^^  and  duration  of  the  complaints  for  which  you  have 
attended  him  ?     4.  Has  he  to  your  knowledge,  or  have  you  reason  to 
^eheve  thThe  has  had,  any  giddiness,  or  affection  of  the  head,  or  any 
parbilular  determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  or  has  he  suffered  from 
Wexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits,  or  other  disease  of  the  brain,  or 
from  Snity  ?    5    Has  he  ever  suffered  fi'om  pulmonary  disease  ?  from 
habitual  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  spitting  of  blood  asthma  inflammation 
or  other  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  from  disease  of  the  heart  ?    6   Has  he 
ever  had  dropsy,  inflammation,  or  severe  disease  of  the  bowels  disease  ot 
the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  or  other  urinary  organs,  or  any  affection  ot  the 
alimentary  canal?    7.  Has  he  had  gout  or  rheumatism?    If  so,  m  what 
form  ?  and  have  the  attacks  been  frequent  ?    8.  Has  he  ever  been  affected 
with  hernia  ?    If  so,  in  what  situation  ?    Is  it  reducible  ?    And  does  he 
wear  a  truss  ^    9.  Has  he  had  any  serious  wound,  hurt,  or  other  accident, 
causing  any  bodily  infirmity  ?    10.  Do  you  consider  he  is  now  m  perf  ect 
health  ?   11.  Has  he  been,  and  is  he  now,  habitually  sober  and  temperate  ^ 
12.  Is  he  of  active  or  sedentaiy  habits  ?    13.  Does  his  occupation  expose 
him  to  the  chances  of  disease  ?    14.  Have  his  parents  been  healthy  and 
long-lived,  or  otherwise  ?    15.  Have  any  of  his  near  relatives  died  of  con- 
sumption or  any  hereditary  disease  ?    16.  State  any  material  circumstance 
touching  his  health  or  habits,  to  which  the  foregoing  questions  do  not 
extend,  which  may  affect  the  eligibility  for  life  assurance.    Dated  this 

—  day  of  —  18—.    Signed  . 

In  order  to  show  the  searching  nature  of  these  inquiries,  and  how  one 
set  of  answers  is  made  to  act  as  a  check  upon  another,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  following  list  of  queries  which  are  put  to  private  individuals 
acquainted  with  the  person.  This  paper  is  to  be  filled  up  and  transmitted 
with  a  proposal  for  life  insurance  : — 

State  whether  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  person  whose  life  is 
proposed  to  be  insured,  and  how  long.  Whether  you  have  ever  known  or 
heard  of  his  being  ill,  and,  if  so,  state  the  time  of  the  illness  and  nature  of 
the  complaint.  Whether  he  is  at  this  time,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief,  in  perfect  health.  Whether  his  habits  and  manner  of  living  are 
temperate  and  regular.  (You  will  be  pleased  to  direct  your  particular 
attention  to  this  subject  of  inquiry.)  Whether  his  appeai-ance  indicates 
VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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health  and  a  good  constitution.  Whether  there  is  any,  and  what,  apparent 
detect  m  the  tormation  of  his  person.  When  yon  last  saw  him.  Whether 
he  IS  m  person  thin  or  middle-sized,  stout,  or  "bloated.  Whether  his  com- 
plexion IS  pale,  sallow,  brown,  or  florid.  Whether  he  is  married  or  single 
Whether  he  has  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  If  so,  how  many;  the 
number  now  hvmg  ;  the  ages  at  which  the  others  have  died,  and  the  cause 
of  their  decease.  Ascertain  and  state  whether  his  parents  are  living,  and, 
it  not,  the  age  at  which  they  have  died,  and  the  causes  of  their  death  • 
communicate  all  the  information  you  can  acquire  as  to  the  health  and 
longevity  of  his  other  relatives ;  also  Avhether  any  of  them  have  died  of 
consumption,  or  have  been  subject  to  fits  or  mental  derangement.  Whethei' 
the  persons  referred  to,  respecting  the  life  to  be  insured,  are  worthy  of 
credit ;  and  whether  the  medical-  referee  is  the  nsnal  medical  attendant 
of  the  party.  Whether  yon  consider  the  life  in  question  in  all  respects  safe 
and  proper  to  be  insured  by  the  Company  upon  ordinary  terms,  and  whether 
you  recommend  the  same  to  the  Directors  as  such.  Ascertain  if  the  life 
has  been  proposed  in  any  other  Oflice,  and  if  so,  whether  declined  or  taken. 
If  the  insurance  is  proposed  by  one  jparty  on  the  life  of  another,  endeavour 
to  learn  and  state  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  another  Life  Office  the  following  particulars  are  required  fi'om  any 
one  proposing  his  life  for  insurance. 

Name,  residence,  occupation  or  designation,  1.  State  place  and  date 
of  birth,  and  age  next  birthday.  Note — The  age  will  be  admitted  on  the 
policy  if  the  date  of  birth  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  such  evidence  as  (1) 
an  extract  from  the  register  of  births,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  baptism  which 
gives  the  date  of  birth,  or  (3)  an  extract  from  a  family  register,  such  as  is 
(jften  made  in  a  Bible.  In  the  event  of  evidence  of  age  not  being  furnished 
during  the  currency  of  the  policy,  it  will  be  open  to  the  directors  to  requii-e 
it  previous  to  making  payment  of  the  claim.  2.  State  sum  to  be  assured, 
and  whether  with  or  without  profits,  and  if  for  life  or  a  term  of  years. 
3.  State  whether  the  premium  is  to  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly, 
Avhile  the  policy  exists,  or  during  a  limited  number  of  years.  4.  What  is 
the  present  and  general  state  of  your  health  ?  5.  State  the  nature  of  any* 
illnesses  or  personal  injuries  from  which  you  have  suifered,  when  they 
occurred,  and  what  medical  practitioners  attended  you.  6.  Have  you  con- 
sulted any  medical  man  within  the  last  five  yeai-s  ?  and  if  so,  give  his  name 
and  address,  and  state  for  what  ailment  you  consulted  him.  7.  Have  you 
had  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ?  8.  Are  you  strictly  temperate  in  the 
use  of  stimulants  ?  9.  Have  you  always  been  strictly  temperate  ?  10.  Ai-c 
your  occupation  and  mode  of  living  in  all  other  resjaects  conducive  to 
health  ?  Have  they  always  been  so  ?  11.  State  the  following  particulars 
regarding  your  parents, — their  ages  if  living :  if  dead,  their  ages  at  the 
time  of  death  :  also  the  cause  of  death.  12.  State  the  number  of  youi- 
surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  of  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest.  13.  If  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  are  dead, 
state  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  at  which  they  died,  and  the  causes  of 
death.  14.  If  any  of  the  members  of  your  family  are  in  delicate  health, 
state  as  nearly  as  you  can  their  ages  and  the  nature  of  their  complaints.  If 
consumption  has  manifested  itself  in  any  member  of  the  family,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  state  as  far  as  possible  the  ages  and  causes  of  death  of  the 
uncles  and  aunts  and  grand-parents  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  15.  Have 
any  of  your  relatives  suffered  from  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  heart- 
disease,  gout,  insanity,  or  other  hereditary  disease  ?  16.  Have  you  ever 
previously  made  a  proposal  for  assurance,  and  to  what  office  or  ofiices  ? 
17.  If  so,  was  the  assurance  on  every  occasion  effected  at  the  ordinary 
premium— or  was  it  ever  effected  at  an  increased  premium  ?    18.  Or  was 
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it  ever  declined,  and  by  wtat  office  or  offices  ?  19  Have  you  resided 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe?  If  so,  state  when,  where  and  how  long 
Did  your  health  suffer  ?  20.  Have  you  any  prospect  or  intention  ot  going 
abroad?  21  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  intimate  friends  (.not 
interested  in  the  assui-ance),  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  J  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
long  you  have  been  known  to  them.  22.  Name  and  address  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  the  policy  is  to  be  granted.    The  proposer  appends  the 

following  declaration  :-I,  the  said  (the  person  whose  life  is  proposed 

to  be  aslnred)  do  hereby  declare  that  what  is  above  stated,  and  what  is 
declai-ed  in  the  replies  made  or  to  be  made  by  me  to  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Company  contain  a  true  statement  of  every  particular  thereby  required 
to  be  set  forth ;  and  I  (the  person  in  whose  favour  the  pohcy  is  to  be 
o-ranted)  do  hereby  agree  that  the  information  already  referred  to  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  betwixt  me  and  the  Life  Assurance  Company,  and 
if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  any  information  has  been  withheld,  or  that 
any  of  the  matters  set  forth  have  not  been  truly  and  fairly  stated,  then  all 
monies  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the  assurance  made  m 
consequence  hereof  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  assurance  itself  shall  be 
absolutely  null  and  void.    (Signature  of  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be 

assured.)    Signed  by  me  at  .  ,  . 

No  one  can  blame  Insurance  Offices  for  putting  these  searching  inquiries 
and  acting  with  rigour.  Frauds  of  the  worst  description  (see  pp.  600,  604) 
have  been  frequently  attempted  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  by  the  adoption 
of  a  searching  set  of  inquiries  that  they  can  protect  themselves. 

The  chapter  on  Hfe  insurance  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
translated  by  Tardieu  with  numerous  additions.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 
1,  p.  383 ;  and  2,  pp.  120  and  382.)  Among  them  he  gives  copies  of  the 
questions  to  which  answers  are  required  by  many  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  Offices.  They  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  above  given, 
but  the  more  recent  Offices  have  evidently  profited  in  this  respect  by  the 
experience  of  the  older  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  Gmelin  has  collected 
the  formularies  of  questions  put  by  fifteen  different  offices,  chiefly  German, 
to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  intending  insurer.  He  finds  that  they  vary 
from  a  minimum  of  ten  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-two  questions.  He  divides 
them  into  superfluous,  indiscreet,  irrelevant,  and  misleading.  (Eulenberg, 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1872,  1,  p.  271.)  From  the  minuteness  of  some  of  these 
inquiries  it  appears  that  a  much  more  difficult  duty  is  thrown  upon  German 
than  upon  English  medical  practitioners.  According  to  Tardieu,  some 
French  Companies  act  on  a  more  reasonable  plan,  and  leave  the  medical 
attendant  perfectly  free  to  draw  up  a  certificate  according  to  his  own 
views.    (Loc.  cit.) 

The  relations  of  Medical  Men  loWi  Insurance  Offices — Medical  Responsi- 
bility.— The  practice  with  some  Offices  of  obtaining  a  certificate  gratuitously 
from  the  medical  attendant  of  the  person  proposing  to  insure  his  life,  is 
one  great  source  of  litigation.  The  responsibility  of  causing  the  life  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  is  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  the  usual  medical 
attendant  of  the  person ;  for,  ai  we  shall  see  hereafter,  an  application  for  a 
certificate  from  a  medical  practitioner,  who  is  a  stranger,  is  very  likely  to 
be  treated  as  a  fraud  and  may  lead  to  the  disputing  of  the  policy.  The 
medical  attendant  of  the  person,  it  is  true,  is  the  only  individual  who  can 
properly  certify  to  the  real  state  of  previous  healtli,  and  therefore  to  him 
an  application  is  generally  made.  He  is  sometimes  expected  to  furnish  an 
important  cei-tificate  of  this  kind  gratuitously ;  and  should  it  happen  to  be 
unfavourable,  he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  what  may  probably  be  a 
lucrative  portion  of  his  practice.  The  question  is,  whether  an  Insurance 
Office  has  a  right  to  place  a  medical  man  in  such  a  position  as  this.  In 
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the  issuing  of  a  policy  the  insurers  and  insured  are  equally  benefited,  for  the 
contract  would  certainly  not  be  made  except  upon  a  supposition  of  reciprocal 
advantage.  The  medical  attendant,  without  whose  sanction  the  ijolicv 
could  not  m  all  cases  be  properly  effected,  not  only  derives  no  benefit,  but 
IS  actually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  loss  for  performing  in  an  honourable  and 
conscientious  manner  an  invidious  duty  thus  forced  upon  him.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  be.  Many  actions  for  the  recovery  of  disputed 
policies  have  shown  clearly  that  the  practice  leads  to  great  carelessness 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  medical  men  in  drawing  up  these  certificates  ; 
and  this  produces  in  the  end  a  more  serious  loss  to  the  representatives  of 
the  insured  than  if  the  life  had  not  been  accepted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  insurers  do  not  suffer  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  medical 
man  who  signs  such  a  certificate,  but  the  representatives  of  the  insured. 
It  is  always  professed  that  such  communications  are  confidential ;  but  in 
more  than  one  instance  medical  men  have  found  that  the  contents  of  their 
certificates  have  become  known  to  their  patients,  and  have  even  been 
publicly  used  as  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law.  A  partial  remedy  would 
be,  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  party  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
sign  a  certificate  at  all,  but  that  this  should  be  done  only  by  a  medical, 
referee  of  the  Office  after  a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical 
attendant,  and  a  proper  examination  of  the  person.  If  the  life  were 
rejected,  the  onus  of  rejection  would  be  on  the  proper  person,  the  ap- 
pointed referee  ;  and  if  accepted,  he  would  be  properly  made  responsible 
to  the  Office  for  any  gToss  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  few  Insurance  Offices  which  have  not  consulting 
physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  them ;  but  the  weight  of  respousibilitj- 
in  contested  suits  does  not  rest  with  these  officers  so  much  as  with  the 
medical  attendants  of  the  insured.  The  subject  of  the  relations  of  medical 
men  to  Insurance  Offices  has  been  ably  handled  by  various  wi-iters  in 
reference  to  the  serious  question  of  responsibility.  Some  have  looked  at 
it  only  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  i.e.  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  fees 
and  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  attendants  of 
persons  proposing  their  lives  for  insurance.  (See  a  paper  by  Hopf, '  Viertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1870,  1,  p.  274;  also  a  criticism  on  that  paper  by  Gmelin  in  the 
same  journal,  1872,  1,  p.  271.)  Others,  like  Tardieu,  have  taken  a  broad  and 
ethical  view  of  the  subject,  and  have  put  the  question  prominently  forward, 
whether  it  is  justifiable  to  extract  from  a  medical  man  information  on 
matters  which  have  been  confided  to  him  by  his  patients.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  1,  p.  420.)  _ 

Tardieu  considered  that  it  would  be  proper  in  all  cases  that  the 
Company  should  dispense  with  a  certificate  from  the  medical  adviser  of 
the  person  proposing,  and  rely  upon  the  examination  and  report  of  their 
own  medical  referee.  Medical  responsibility  would  thus  be  fixed  in  the 
right  quarter,  but  the  question  then  arises,  '  Could  the  Insurance  medical' 
officer  obtain  by  one  or  two  interviews  that  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  previous  habits  and  general  health  which  would  be  considered 
indispensable  in  apportioning  the  risk  ?  '  A  lady  in  one  of  her  confinements- 
may  have  had,  as  a  sequence,  rupture  of  the  perineum,  or  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus.  Should  her  medical  attendant  be  compelled  to  give  information 
on  these  and  other  matters  of  an  equally  delicate  nature  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  are  such  conditions  of  body  as  would  influence  the  risk,  and  the 
concealment  of  them  might  nullify  the  insurance.  A  case  will  be  related 
hereafter  (p.  605)  in  which,  owing  to  concealment  of  a  rupture  of  the 
perineum,  and  the  surgical  treatment  to  which  it  led,  a  policy  on  the  life 
of  a  lady  was  set  aside.  If  a  medical  man,  in  undertaking  to  answer  the 
questions  put  by  Insurance  companies,  concealed  such  matters,  his  certi- 
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ficate  would  be  worse  than  useless.    He  would  not  only  ^^^f^^^^^f /^^J 
to  be  vitiated  on  the  death  of  the  xnsux-ed  but  by  so  ^ctnig  he  wou M^^^^ 
to  the  loss  of  all  the  premiums.    I±  he  dec  med 

would  thz-ow  the  responsibil  ty  on  has  patient  who  might  kn°w  Jhe 
importance  of  revealing  such  matters  or  mig^it  be  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nature  of  the  malady  from  which  she  had  suifered  or  was  still  suftermg. 
1  questfon  m^^^^^^  in  reference  to  a  private  patient  whether  he  was 
h^bouiSi-  under  syphilis.  No  medical  man  in  attendance  would  like  to 
rtea  theSence^of  such  a  disease  without  being  authorized ;  and  he 
best  course  to  take  is  to  inform  the  patient  that  he  must  communicate  his 
real  present  and  past  condition  to  the  medical  referee  of  the  Office  if  he 
Avishes  his  heirs  to  avoid  futiu-e  litigation,  leading  to  the  possible  loss  of 

the  policy  and  premiums.  x     •  „ 

In  the  event  of  a  medical  practitioner  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  cer- 
tificate of  this  kind,  the  safer  course  would  be  that  he  should  decline  the 
IDroposal,  except  upon  a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical  officers 
appointed  by  the  insurers.  If,  however,  fi-om  private  considerations,  he  is 
compelled  to  sign  the  certificate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the  greatest  caution 
not  merely  in  returning  answers  to  the  formal  questions  on  the  paper,  but 
in  detailing  all  particulars  knotvn  to  him  respecting  the  state  of  health  of  the 
person.  In  acting  otherwise,  he  would  be  doing  the  greatest  possible 
injury  to  the  representatives  of  tlie  insured,  and  probably  damage  his  own 
reputation.  There  is  no  intermediate  course  :  the  duty  must  either  be 
performed  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  honourably,  or  it  must  be  declined 
altogether.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  equivocation  or  concealment 
in  the  declaration  can  escape  detection  ;  and  yet,  from  the  evidence  which 
has  been  gi^en  on  some  trials,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  idea  had  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant  who  attached  his  name  to  the 
certificate. 

Tai-dieu,  after  giving  some  examples  of  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  Trench 
Offices  by  the  aid  of  certificates  from  medical  men  acting  for  the  insured, 
suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  many  of  these  evils,  that  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  person  proposing  to  insure  his  life  should  be  fi-ee  to  act  as  he  pleases 
in  giving  or  withholding  information.  English  practitioners  already  have 
this  privilege,  for  no  Office  can  compel  them  to  answer  any  of  their  in- 
quiries. The  only  effect  of  a  refusal  would  be  that  the  application  of  a 
patient  to  insure  his  life  would  be  rejected  by  the  Office,  and  this  might 
lead  to  his  consulting  a  more  pliable  medical  practitioner.  Tardieu  observed 
farther  that  all  should  be  entrusted  to  the  medical  referee  of  the  Company. 
He  is  bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  make  all  the  necessary  inquiries,  and 
procure  all  the  information  required  by  the  Office  for  granting  an  insurance. 
The  Office  will  be  benefited  and  secured  from  unfair  risk  by  acting  solely 
on  the  judgment  of  then-  own  medical  officer,  without  requiring  confidential 
communications  from  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insured.  These  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  are  frequently  imperfect  and  incorrect,  generally  use- 
less, and  quite  Avorthless  as  a  guarantee  against  risk.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  1,  p.  434.) 

Diseases  tending  to  shorten  life. — Let  us  take  the  case,  however,  that 
this  preliminary  duty  has  been  properly  performed ;  important  medical 
questions  may  ai-ise  respecting  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  conditions 
of  a  policy.  The  list  of  diseases  specified  in  the  inquii-ies  comprises  a  great 
variety — affections  of  the  head,  apoplexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits, 
disease  of  the  brain,  insanity,  disease  of  the  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
asthma,  inflammation,  disease  of  the  heart,  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
liver,  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs,  gout,  rheumatism,  hernia,  phthisis,  or 
any  hereditary  malady.    In  the  proposals  of  some  Offices  the  mysterious 
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1  occupies  a  veiy  prominent  position,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
tin  word  thus  isolated  actually  means.  Thus  it  may  comprise  apTp7exv 
c-pilepsy  para  ysis,  syncope  convulsions  from  any  cause,  and  even  aspWa' 
The  word  IS  too  andehmte  for  a  certificate,  and  should  be  expunged.^  Li" 
the  meantime  a  Com-t  of  Law  will  not  allow  insurers  to  benefit  b;the  nso 
ot  amb.giious  terms  m  the  contract,  and  it  has  therefore  commonly  restricted 
he  meaning  of  the  word  '  fits '  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  main  condition 
however,  is  ^evolved  m  the  terms— 'anj/  other  disease  or  disorder  tending  to 
shorten  life.  Upon  the  meaning  of  these  words  litigation  commonly  turns, 
and  tile  opinions  of  medical  experts  are  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  determining  what 
(tiseases  have  and  what  diseases  have  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life  Any 
deviation  from  health  might  be  so  interpreted  ;  but  the  law  puts  a  proper 
limitation  here  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  considering  them  to  apply 
to  those  diseases  only  which,  in  a  medical  view,  are  regarded  as  of  a  serious 
nature,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  likely  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
affect  the  duration  of  Kfe  of  any  person  labouring  under  them.  This 
question  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Mainwaring,  in 
which  payment  of  the  amount  of  a  policy  was  refused,  because  the  insured 
had  laboured  at  the  time  under  what  was  called  organic  dyspeijsia :  and 
this  fact  was  kept  concealed  from  the  insurers.  It  was  left  as  a  question 
of  fact  to  the  jury,  whether  the  malady  with  which  the  deceased  was 
afflicted,  and  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  was  an  ordinary  or  organic 
dyspepsia  at  the  time  of  the  insurance.  The  judge  said  :  '  All  disorders 
have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  even  the  most  trifling ;  as,  for 
instance,  corns  may  end  in  mortification :  but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  clause.  If  dyspepsia  were  a  disorder  tending  to  shortent  life  within 
this  exception,  the  lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
would  be  uninsurable.'  We  learn  then,  from  this  case,  that  a  person  may 
(lie  from  a  disease  under  which  he  was  labouring  at  the  time  of  insurance  ; 
and  yet  if  it  be  not  the  common  course  of  that  disease  to  shorten  life,  the 
representatives  may  I'ecovei-  the  amount  of  the  policy.  This  is  an  equitable 
interpretation  of  the  terms  ;  for  the  insurers  have  no  right  to  give  a  forced 
meaning  to  the  words  of  the  policy,  and  to  take  advantage  of  what  must 
be  regarded  as  an  accidental  result.  From  other  decisions  we  learn  that, 
in  order  to  render  a  policy  valid,  these  words  do  not  imply  that  the  insured 
must  have  been  at  the  time  entirely  free  from  all  the  seeds  of  disorder  or 
latent  disease.  Such  a  condition  is  impossible.  A  man  may  be  labouring- 
under  some  insidious  disease, — ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
for  instance — leading  to  perforation  ;  but  if  this  be,  as  it  commonly  is, 
unknown  both  to  himself  and  his  medical  attendant,  the  insurers  are 
bound  to  take  the  risk.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Boss, 
held  that  the  waiTanty  was  sufficiently  true  if  the  person  were  at  the 
time  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  health.  A  life  may  be  a  good  life, 
although  the  person  may  be  at  the  time  labouring  under  some  latent 
bodily  infirmity. 

On  the  other  hand  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life  must  not  be  taken 
to  signify  only  one  of  those  maladies  which  have  commonly  a  rapid  and 
fatal  course — as  phthisis  and  scirrhus :  it  may  apply  to  dropsy,  gout, 
asthma,  insanity,  and  many  diseases  of  a  chronic  character.  When  the 
existence  of  these  diseases,  or  even  a  well-marked  tendency  to  them,  is  con- 
cealed from  the  insurers,  or  omitted  to  be  stated  through  mistake,  even 
without  fraudulent  intention,  the  policy  in  the  event  of  death  becomes 
void,  because  the  risk  incuiTcd  is  really  different  fi-om  the  risk  understood 
and  intended  at  the  time  of  the  agTeement.  Such  diseases  are  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  but  this  is  not  the  question  :  their  teyidency  is  to  diminish  the 
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+  r  ^  r.f        n-nri  if  medical  evidence  establisli  this  with  regard  to 
InratoX  tllrnly  coTcealed,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  the  contract 

""rW -In  Dec  1862  a  case  was  tried  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  there 
had  heen  concealment  of  the  existence  of  gout.  (Exors.  of  Fowhes  v. 
had  been  ^^^^f^i^^".        (j^^^    The  deceased  Fowlces,  a  commercial 

S       June  1861.    Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
fnsw  rs  0?  deceied  were  untrue,  and  that  there  had  been  suppression 
of  a  material  fact.    It  seems  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been 
fmteTvShgoul  and  he  answered  '  No.'    He  was  asked  whether  the  hie 
fc  be  roffe?^   ^t  any  other  Office,  and,  if  bo  whether  it  was  accepted  ; 
and  heTnswered  that  it  had  been  proposed,  and  had  been  accepted  at  an 
rd  naiT  rate.    These  were  the  answers  which  it  was  a  leged  were  false. 
On  the  part  of  the  Company  a  surgeon  stated  that  n  May,  If  8,  the  deceased 
was  suft-ering  from  suppressed  gout.    He  had  an  '  extremely  slight  attack 
which  lasted  only  abSt  forty-eight  hours ;  he  did  not  tell  the  deceased 
that  it  was  gout ;  he  believed  that  he  died  of  suppressed  gout  m  an  aggra- 
vated form.    A  proposal  of  the  deceased  to  another  Company,  which  had 
been  declined,  was  put  in  evidence.    On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  it  was 
contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  deceased  had  ever  been  afflicted 
with  o-ont.'    The  L.  Ch.  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury— first,  whether  the 
answers  of  the  insured  were  untrue  ;  and  next,  whether  they  were  false  to 
his  knowledge.    First,  had  he  been  '  afflicted  with  gout  ?  '    The  question 
must  be  considered  with  some  reasonable  latitude,  and  it  was  not  because 
a  person  had  some  passing  symptoms  which  a  far-seeing  medica,!  man 
mio-ht  ascribe  to  the  presence  of  suppressed  gout  in  the  system,  but  whether 
the°re  was  gout  ia  a  sensible,  appreciable  form.    This  certainly  was  stated, 
before  the  proposal,  to  have  been  '  the  slightest  possible  case '  of  gout, 
according  to  the  medical  evidence.    As  to  the  other  question— whether 
the  life  had  been  proposed  at  any  Office  and  accepted  or  declmed— it 
appeared  that  the  life  had  been  proposed  at  two  Offices,  and  accepted  by 
one  but  declined  by  the  other.    Had  the  assured  answered  truly  in  simply 
saying  that  he  had  proposed  and  been  accepted  ?    The  question  no  doubt 
was  not  in  the  most  comprehensive  form,  but  was  it  answered  fally  and 
fairly,  and  according  to  its  obvious  meaning  and  effect,  by  saying  nothing 
of  the  proposal  which  had  been  declined  ?    He  thought  not,  but  left  it  to 
the  jnry.    He,  however,  thought  further  that  it  was  not  strictly  true  that 
the  life  had  been  '  accepted '  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used — 
for  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  any  Office  on  a  proposal  for  assurance, 
but  merely  approved  by  the  medical  man.    It  was  for  the  jury  to^  say 
whether  either  of  these  answers  were  untrue,  and,  if  so,  whether  either 
was  untrue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assured.    The  jury  found  that  the 
assured  had  not  been  afflicted  with  gout  at  the  time  of  the  proposal; 
also  that  the  answer  to  the  other  question  was  untrue,  but  not  to  his 
knowledge..    The  L.  Ch.  Justice  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
subject  to  a  point  reserved  for  the  Court  whether  the  knowledge  of  the 
untruth  was  material. 

Hahits. — Again,  a  person  may  be  labouring  under  no  actual  disease  at 
the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  but  his  hahits  may  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce general  injury  to  health,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  life. 
Concealment  of  habits,  the  effect  of  which  on  health  must  or  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  medical  men,  may  be  just  as  fatal  to  a  policy  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  serious  disease.  Although  they  may  not  always  be  included  in 
the  questions  put  by  the  Office,  yet  the  law  will  hold  that  the  insurers 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  all  circumstances  which  might  reasonably 
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affect  the  risk  Concealed  habits  of  drunkenness  have  thus  given  rise  to 
medical  questions  of  considerable  importance;  and  in  one  remarkable 
instance  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  practice  ot  opium-eating,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  insurers 
had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Some  exposures,  partly  of  a 
civil  and  partly  of  a  criminal  nature,  have  rendered  Insurance  Offices 
much  more  strict  m  their  inquiries.  In  the  rules  already  quoted  special 
mtormation  is  demanded  upon  the  existence  of  material  circumstances 
touching  health  or  habits  of  life,  and  whether  the  person  is  or  is  not  of 
temperate  habits.  Any  facts  bearing  upon  these  questions,  if  known  to 
the  medical  attendant,  must  of  coui-se  be  stated.  The  existence  of  such 
habits  must  be  known  to  the  person  himself;  and  the  declaration  which  he 
signs  is  so  explicit  that,  if  intentionally  concealed  by  him,  no  individual 
can  reasonably  complain  of  the  voidance  of  the  policy  and  the  forfeiture  of 
the  premiums. 

The  case  of  Von  Lindenau  v.  Deshoo-oiigli,  (K.  B.  Oct.  1828),  shows  that 
medical  nien  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  invalidating  the  policy,  to  state  the 
exact  bodily  condition,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  observation,  of  the 
person  whose  life  it  is  proposed  to  insure.  It  appears  that  on  June  16th, 
1824,  a  policy  for  3,208Z.  was  effected,  in  the  Atlas  Office,  on  the  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  at  the  time  he  Avas  residing  abroad.  The  Duke 
died  on  Feb.  11th,  1825,  within  nine  months  of  the  time  of  effecting  the 
insurance  ;  and  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  was  refused  on 
account  of  a  material  concealment  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  insured 
from  the  insurers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
insurance  the  Duke  had  been  an  invalid,  and  that  at  the  time  it  was  effected 
he  was  childish,  and  had  not  spoken  for  two  years.  He  had  laboured  under 
some  affection  of  the  brain,  did  not  improve  in  health  after  the  insurance, 
and  ultimately  died  from  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  certificate  upon  which 
the  insurance  was  granted  had  been  signed  by  two  German  physicians,  Dorl 
and  Ziegler.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  general  health  of  the  Duke 
was  good  ;  but  that  he  had  an  impediment  ('  gehindert ')  in  his  speech, 
and  had  an  affection  in  his  left  eye.  It  was  also  stated  that  he  was  per- 
fectly free  from  disease  or  symptoms  of  disease.  On  inspection  of  the  head 
a  tumour  of  large  size  comiected  mth  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was 
found  pressing  upon  the  brain.  This  tumour  was  evidently  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  had  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and  death.  Ten 
ounces  of  serum  were  found  effused  in  the  brain. 

It  appears  that  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  an  agent  in  Germany 
had  informed  the  insurers  that  the  Duke  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  by  which 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  and,  according  to  some,  of  his  mental 
faculties  also  ;  and  on  this  the  Office  required  a  payment  of  nearly  double 
the  usual  premium.  The  case  of  the  insurers  was  that  there  had  been 
material  concealment  of  the  Duke's  real  condition  at  the  time  of  effecting 
the  insurance.  Green  considered,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  organic  disease  at  the  time  of  the  insurance, 
although  the  symptoms  mentioned  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  disease  in 
the  head.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Lord  Tenterden,  he  said  if,  as  a 
medical  man,  he  had  been  asked  by  an  Insurance  Company  concerning  the 
state  of  a  man's  health  who  Avas  unwilling  to  move,  who  was  subject  to 
control  and  influence,  and  who  had  lost  his  speech,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  mention  these  circumstances.  Lord  Tenterden  then 
left  it  to  the  jury  whether  there  had  been  any  concealment  of  material  facts 
relative  to  the  Duke's  health.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  and  a  new  trial 
subsequently  refused. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  here  given  by  Green  was  such 
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every  conscientious  man  must  have  given  nnder  f  ^; J^^^^^  1^ 
medical  expert  appears  in  Court  to  speak  the  wlwle  truth,  ^^l^^'t^lJ"^^ 
iudgment,  and  not  to  make  oat  rightly  ox-  wrongly  the  P^^-*?^«^^l\^, 
the^persoA  who  summons  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  Dorl 
and  Ziegler  gave  an  improper  certificate.  They  might  not  have  been  ab^e 
to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  bram 
but  they  were  m-ong  in  suppressing  the  real  state  of  the  Duke.  If  they 
knew  his  actual  condition,  their  conduct  was  censurable ;  if  they  did  not 
know  it,  they  were  not  justified  in  signing  a  certificate  at  all.  Because  a 
man  may  enjoy  at  the  time  tolerable  bodily  health  facts  of  this  nature, 
showino-  great  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  ought  not  to  be  kept  fi'om 
the  knowledge  of  the  insurers.    Imbecility,  depending  on  whatever  cause, 

should  always  be  mentioned.  ,    ,  •  ,^ 

Material  concealment.— Some  medical  practitioners  entertain  the  opinion 
that,  provided  they  can  certify  that  the  person  is  m  good  health  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  insurance,  this  is  all  that  the  insurers  need  know. 
The  same  opinion  is  commonly  entertained  by  the  insured ;  and  the  la,tter, 
after  having  been  attended  by  one  medical  man  for  an  illness,  will  apply  to 
another,  a  comparative  stranger,  to  certify  to  his  condition  of  health  for 
insurance.  We  must  not  lend  oui-selves  to  this  system,  which  is  based 
sometimes  upon  a  mistake,  at  others  upon  fraud.  If  medical  men  would 
decline  signing  the  papers  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  not  only 
save  themselves  fi-om  censure,  but  be  actually  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
the  applicant,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining  a  policy  upon  terms  which 
on  his  death  may  render  it  invalid,  and  entail  a  forfeiture  of  the  premiums. 
From  Avhat  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  exact  state 
of  health  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  the  insurance  does  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  risks  incurred  by  the  Ofiice.  The  restoration  to  health,  as  in 
a  case  of  diseased  lungs,  may  be  only  temporary :  it  may  be  speedily 
followed  by  phthisis,  and  the  insurers  therefore  ought  to  be  informed  of 
the  previous  condition  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the  applicant.  The 
conditions  in  the  declaration  are  so  explicit  upon  this  point,  as  to_  render 
it  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  addition  to 
the  certificate.  The  disease  under  which  the  insured  had  laboured  may 
have  been  of  a  trivial  kind,  and  not  likely  to  affect  the  risk  ;  nevertheless 
the  safest  plan  is  to  state  it.  The  option  will  then  lie  with  those  who  are 
to  incur  the  risk.  When  facts  of  this  kind  are  either  concealed  or  not 
plainly  stated,  the  question  of  how  far  they  were  or  were  not  material  to 
be  laid  before  the  insurers  is  always  left  to  the  jury,  who  are  guided  in 
their  verdict  by  their  own  common  sense  as  well  as  by  medical  opinions. 
It  would  appear  also,  from  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Anderson 
V.  Fitzgerald,  that  the  truth  of  the  answers  given,  and  not  their  materiality, 
should  govern  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In  a  case  tried  in  Dec.  1856,  Lord 
Campbell  held  that  a  suppression  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  person 
whose  life  was  insured  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  the  party  effecting 
the  insurance  was  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  suppression. 

Some  medical  men  have  adopted  the  plan  of  signing  certificates,  but 
have  declined  to  make  any  written  reply  to  certain  queries  :  as,  for  instance, 
the  general  query — Can  you  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  the 
Jiabits  of  the  applicant  ?  If  nothing  be  known  concerning  these,  it  should 
be  so  stated  ;  if,  however,  the  existence  of  any  habits  affecting  health  be 
known  to  us,  we  shall  do  an  injury  to  the  applicant  and  ourselves  by  with- 
holding information  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a 
heavier  premium  to  be  demanded  for  insurance  than  if  the  facts  w^ere 
known  ;  and  if  this  should  not  happen,  the  omission  is  very  likely  to  give 
rise  to  future  litigation.   Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  payment 
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of  the  policy  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Eai-1  had  been  addicted 
to  opium-eatmg.  His  medical  referee  replied  favourably  to  the  special 
questions  m  regard  to  habits,  whether  sedentary  or  active,  temperate  or 
intemperate  ;  but  he  neglected  to  reply  to  the  r^e^^cmZ  question  regarding 
habits  ;  and  on  the  earl's  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  an  opium- 
eater  for  many  years  before  effecting  the  insurance.  This  fact  mi^ht  not 
have  been  known  to  the  medical  referee,  but  it  is  always  better  to  fill  in 
the  reply  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  if  the  certificate  be  signed  at 
all,  than  to  leave  the  Office  to  draw  an  unfavoui-able  inference,  or  to  render 
the  policy  afterwards  open  to  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  JEJlgie,  payment  of  the  amount  of  a  policy  was 
refused  under  the  following  circumstances  :— The  insured  had  been  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  insurance  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  in  the 
year  1821  it  was  thought  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  phthisis.  In 
Oct.  1822  she  was  twice  alarmingly  ill.  In  Dec.  of  that  year,  wishing  to 
insure  her  life,  she  called  in  a  medical  friend,  who  had  not  been  in  attend- 
ance upon  her,  to  examine  her  and  certify  as  to  her  state  of  health.  It 
appears  he  examined  particularly  the  state  of  her  lungs  and  liver,  and 
finding  them,  as  he  thought,  sound,  certified  that  the  ordinary  state  of  her 
health  was  good.  On  March  19th,  1823,  he  gave  another  certificate  to  the 
same  effect,  upon  which  the  insurance  was  effected  in  Ap.  1823.  Mrs. 
Elgie  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs  in  Ap.  1824.  Payment  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  concealment  of  matei-ial  facts  as  to  the 
state  of  health  of  the  insured.  It  appears  that,  unknown  to  the  medical 
gentleman  who  had  given  the  certificate,  the  insured  had  been  attended 
between  Dec.  1822  and  March  19th,  1823  (the  date  of  the  certificate),  by  a 
medical  practitioner  residing  in  her  neighbourhood  for  a  cough,  and  that 
she  had  become  much  emaciated.  This  gentleman,  however,  thought  that 
there  was  no  structural  disease — an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  examination 
made  for  the  certificate  in  March.  The  fact  of  the  deceased  having 
laboured  under  this  illness  was,  however,  concealed  from  the  insurers. 
The  jury  thought  that,  although  there  had  been  concealment,  it  was  not 
material,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  against  the  defendants.  A  new  trial 
was  granted,  but  a  verdict  was  again  returned  against  them.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  not  the  concealment  of  every  slight  attack  of  illness  that  Avill 
vitiate  a  policy ;  although  the  contract  being  one,  as  it  is  termed,  Hberrimco 
fidei,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  either  in  the  insured,  or,  if  it  be 
known  to  him,  in  the  medical  man  signing  the  certificate,  to  conceal 
from  the  insurers  any  previous  illness  or  medical  attendance  fi'om  another 
quarter.  It  may  always  be  fairly  urged  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.s 
might  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  life,  or  have  made  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  annual  premiums.  One  part  of  our  duty  therefoi-e, 
if  we  sign  a  certificate  upon  a  careful  examination,  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  applicant  has  or  has  not  been  previously  attended  by  another  medical 
practitioner. 

A  case  was  tried  ("Warwick  Sum.  Ass.  1844,  Geacli  v.  Inga  ll),  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  existence  of  phthisis  (pulmonaiy  consumption),  or 
phthisical  symptoms,  had  been  concealed  from  the  Office.  On  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insured  was  called,  and  he  certified 
that  in  May,  1840,  when  the  policy  was  issued,  he  considered  the  deceased 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  an  insurable  life.  A  physician  who  examined 
the  deceased  in  February  of  that  year  stated  his  belief  that  the  chest  of  the 
deceased  was  sound,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a  A-ery  good  life.  For 
the  defence  two  medical  men  were  called,  who  deposed  that  deceased  had 
had  spitting  of  blood  before  effecting  the  insurance,  and  that  he  had 
laboured  under  decided  symptoms  of  consumption- in  1840,  which  it  was 
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inferred  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  insnmnce     There  was 
evidence  of  a  general  consumptive  tendency  m  the  family  ;  t^ie  tathei  die 
o?  \%nd1hei^  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  insured  had  died  o^  it 
Dec.  1843,  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  policy  was  issued    The  medica 
evidence  ^as  conflicting,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease  '-^^/^^  ° 
the  insurance  rested  upon  presumption  and  not  upon  P^o^  5  ^^^^^^ 
iuiy  retui-ned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.    A  second  and  a  third  tnal  we^^e- 
had  upon  this  case,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by  the  judges ;  but 
verdicts  were  again  returned  on  both  of  these  occasions  m  the  plai.ntiff  s 
favour    It  is  most  probable  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  existed  in  the. 
insured;   but,  unless  there  is  some  plain  and  certain  evidence  from 
symptoms,  proof  of  this  will  amount  to  nothing.    If  inferential  proof  of 
this  kind  were  sufficient  to  avoid  a  policy,  the  payment  of  most  pohcies 
nii-ht  be  easily  and  successfully  disputed.    Had  the  deceased  died  soon 
after  the  insurance  there  might  have  been  greater  probability  m  favour  ot 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Office  ;  but  he  hved  nearly  four  years  afterwards  ; 
hence  if  the  symptoms  had  existed  ia  a  confirmed  state  at  the  time  ot  the 
insurance,  of  which  there  was  no  direct  evidence,  as  the  medical  officer  ot 
the  Company  had  certified  in  favour  of  the  life,  the  case  must  have  been 
of  an  unusually  protracted  kind.  ^  j    ±-1  +i. 

In  a  case  in  which  strangulated  hernia  was  the  cause  of  death,  the 
deceased  had  insured  his  life  upon  his  own  declaration  and  a  medical 
certificate.  In  about  thirteen  months  afterwards  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  The  medical  witness  who  signed 
the  certificate  stated  at  the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  never  had  hernia, 
and  that  he  had  not  attended  him  for  that  disease.  A  letter  was  produced, 
however,  in  which  he  (the  witness)  had  admitted  the  existence  of  hernia  in 
the  deceased  four  months  before  his  death.  He  denied  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  said  the  tumour  which  he  had  reduced  by  manipulation 
was  varicocele.  The  question  was,  whether  hernia  had  or  had  not  existed, 
and  had  been  concealed  from  the  insurers  at  the  time  when  the  insurance 
was  effected.  The  admission  in  the  letter  earned  the  period  of  the  alleged 
existence  of  hernia  to  five  months  after  the  certificate  had  been  granted, 
whilst  the  deceased  had  positively  stated  in  his  declaration  that  he  was 
not  and  had  never  been  affected  with  rupture,  and  the  medical  certificate 
was  to  the  same  effect.  One  medical  witness  deposed  that  he  had  been 
consulted  by  the  deceased,  and  had  found  him  labouring  under  irreducible 
hernia  five  months  before  he  proposed  to  insui-e  his  life.  This  gentleman 
stated  that  he  then  informed  the  deceased  he  had  inguinal  hernia :  he  tried 
to*reduce  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  These  facts,  it  was  alleged,  were  not 
stated  to  the  insurers  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  On  the  other  side,  two  medical  witnesses,  including  the  operator, 
thought  that  the  hernia  was  quite  recent.  The  operator  found  no  adhe- 
sions, and  there  was  nothing  to  induce  him  to  suppose  that  the  hernia  was: 
of  fourteen  months'  standing.  Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the 
witness  ivho  deposed  to  the  existence  of  inguinal  hernia  before  the 
insurance  might  have  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis,  and  have  confounded 
a  hydrocele  or  a  varicocele  with,  a  hernia  ;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind  in  such  a  situation  should  not  have 
been  kept  concealed  from  the  Company  or  their  medical  referee.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  that  there  was  no  fraud,  but  that  the  deceased  had  had 
hernia  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  A  second  trial  was  granted, 
and  a  verdict  was  then  returned  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs. 

If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  jury  should  find  that  the  concealment  is 
material,  the  legal  consequence  ia  that  the  policy  is  void.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  person  should  die  of  the  disease  concealed.  This 
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Tl!e  Cnl!^^-  Y  ^'l^^^t^^^^n  i"  tHe  case  of  a  Golonel  Lyon 

Ihe  Colonel   nsured  his  Me  by  two  policies  in  May  and  June  1823  and 

^fLl  ^  ''^^f^"*  in  October  following/  P^™t  wat 

LyoTrefrJlb^^^^^  --^presentation  and  concealmenl  CoW 
S  not  Tf+    ?  1  a  certificate  of  Ms  Health  to  a  gentleman  who 

Wted  -^^^^'^  previously.    His  Answers  to  the 

that  heTnd  1*^^  ^^.^"'^  ^^'^       other  medical  attendant,  and 

It  ?  insurable,  and  the  policy  was  issued, 

fr^^^^fl  in  evidence,  however,  that  the  deceased  had  been  attended  by 
'lIi  «  It  practitioners  from  Feb.  to  Ap.  1823,  for  hepatitis,  fevei^, 

.md  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  One  of  these  employed  ver^ 
active  treatment ;  he  considered  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  and  would 
not  have  certified  him  to  be  in  health  until  the  end  of  May,  1823.  All 
agreed  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  the  disease  for  which  he  had  been 
thus  attended.  Lord  Tenterden  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  a  man 
reterred  to  one  practitioner,  because  he  could  speak  well  of  his  health  and 
thought  that  if  he  referred  to  other  medical  men  they  would  not  so  certify 
a^hough  the  insured  did  not  die  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  then 
afflicted,  the  policy  would  be  void.  A  verdict  was  accordingly  given  for 
the  defendants. 

The  practice  of  refen-ing  to  medical  men  who  have  been  only  recently 
consulted  is  not  infi-equent.  The  opinion  of  the  usual  medical  attendant 
might  be  unfavourable,  or  he  might  report  on  the  existence  of  habits  which 
would  render  the  life  uninsurable,  or  insurable  only  at  a  high  premium. 
This  want  of  fair-dealing,  however,  commonly  defeats  its  object.  There  is 
expensive  litigation,  and  the  policy  is  pronounced  to  be  void.  The  case  of 
Wilshere  v.  Broion,  (Exch.  Dec.  1842),  and  of  Palmer  and  Fish  v.  Irvimj 
(Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1843),  furnish  illustrations  of  this.  In  the  latter 
case  the  deceased  had  returned  that  he  had  never  had  a  medical  attendant. 
His  life  was  insured  for  a  large  sum  on  Nov.  21st,  1842,  and  he  died  on 
Dec.  5th  following.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  died  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  laboured  under 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  had  been  attended  by  three 
medical  men  shortly  before  he  effected  the  insurance.  This  was  con- 
cealed, and  the  policy  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow  in  1837,  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
inverted,  compared  with  the  usual  English  practice  in  such  cases.  An 
Insurance  Company  brought  an  action  against  the  representatives  of  the 
insured,  on  the  issue  Avhether  the  policy  had  not  been  obtained  by  mis- 
representation and  undue  concealment.  An  insurance  was  effected  on  the 
life  of  a  Mrs.  Ralston,  on  Dec.  10th,  1833.  Her  own  declaration  was  that 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  that  she  was  not  afflicted  with  any  disease  or 
disorder  tending  to  shorten  life.  She  referred  to  her  usual  medical 
attendant,  who  cei'tified  that  he  had  known  her  for  ten  years,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  her  professionally  ;  that  she  was  last  ill  in  Sept. 
1833  ;  '  that  her  indisposition  was  acidity  of  the  stomach ; '  that  she  had 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  affected  with  any  illness  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
influence  her  general  health ;  and  that  she  was  then  (30tli  Nov.  1833)  in 
perfect  health,  and  was  not  subject  to  fits  or  any  affection  of  the  head,  but 
occasionally  to  slight  headache  from  acidity  in  the  stomach.  He  knew  of 
no  circumstance  in  her  business  or  habits  of  living  tending  to  impair  her 
liealth  or  shorten  her  life.  The  deceased  died  of  apoplexy  on  Sept.  3rd, 
1834,  within  nine  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  policy.  The  Insui-anco 
Company  were  about  to  pay  the  amount,  when  an  action  was  brought  by 
the  medical  attendant  against  the  executors  of  the  deceased  for  payment 
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of  1621  for  medical  attendance,  &c.,  on  Mrs.  Ralston  fi-om  Sept.  loth, 
1833  (two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  policy)  to  June  4th,  1».34.  ilie 
referees  awarded  IVol.  to  the  plaintiff.  His  books  were  given  m  evidence, 
and  it  then  appeared  that  between  Sept.  19th  and  Dec.  3rd,  1833  (the  date 
of  the  proposal  for  insurance),  he  had  paid  her  thirty-five  professional 
\asits,  most  of  these  of  long  duration.  It  further  appeared  from  the  diary 
that  she  had  been  frequently  bled — ^her  head  had  been  shaved  and  blistered, 
and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  her  temples.  She  had  also  had  constant 
attendance  after  the  insurance,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1834  had  had 
several  fits  of  epilepsy.  Three  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  the  declara- 
tion of  deceased  and  the  certificates  given  by  her  medical  attendant  did 
not  set  forth  her  true  condition  ;  and  that  ,  there  had  been  misrepresenta- 
tion and  concealment  of  material  facts.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  a  verdict  was  retui-ned  for  the  Oflace.  Although  the  illness 
prior  to  the  insurance,  might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  death  from 
apoplexy,  it  was  held  that  the  insurers  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

A  case  involving  certain  questions  in  obstetric  jurisprudence  (laceration 
of  the  perineum)  came  before  the  Court  of  Exch.  in  Feb.  1873  (Bremhridge 
v.  Jffoare).  The  action  was  by  Brembridge,  executor  to  a  Mrs.  Formby, 
against  the  Sun  Life  Insm-ance  Comp.  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  policy 
on  the  life  of  the  testatrix.  This  was  resisted  by  the  Company  on 
the  ground  of  material  concealment.  At  the  date  of  the  policy  Mrs. 
Formby  was  a  widow,  set.  28.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits  and  believed  to  be  affected  with  syphilis.  She  was  twice  confined 
— in  March,  1867,  and  Ap.  1870  ;  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  on  both 
occasions  instruments  were  used,  and  on  one  craniotomy  was  performed. 
In  Nov.  1870  she  proposed  to  insure  her  life  in  favour  of  a  physician 
(Lyle),  whom  she  subsequently  married.  She  filled  up  the  usual  certifi- 
cates, stating  that  her  health  was  good,  and  that  she  had  had  no  illness 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  medical  man  except  in  her  confinements  and  for 
passing  ailments.  She  referred  to  Kempe,  who  died  soon  afterwards. 
Kempe  stated  in  his  certificate  that  he  had  attended  her  in  two  severe 
confinements,  from  which  she  made  quick  recovery,  and  once  or  twice  for 
slight  stomach  derangements.  The  Company  Avrote  to  Kempe  for  further 
information  respecting  the  confinements,  and  he  answered  by  saying  that 
Mi's.  Formby 's  labours  were  prolonged  in  consequence  of  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted pelvis  and  unusually  large  children,  and  he  saw  no  risks  in  any 
future  confinements  more  than  ordinary.  Budd,  the  Company's  medical 
officer,  saw  the  lady,  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  all  being  satisfactory, 
recommended  her  as  a  good  life.  The  life  was,  therefore,  accepted  on 
Dec.  3rd,  1870. 

The  premiums  were  paid  during  the  year  1871,  and  in  March,  1872, 
notice  was  sent  to  the  Company  of  her  death,  with  a  certificate  from  Tyler 
Smith,  stating  that  she  had  died  on  the  Feb.  1st  of  an  internal  abscess,  he 
having  attended  her  for  six  or  seven  months.  This  certificate  naturally 
suggested  to  the  Office  some  disease  of  the  sexual  organs,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  instrumental  deliveries.  Tyler  Smith 
was  therefore  written  to  by  the  Actuary  for  further  explanation,  and  he 
rephed  by  stating  that  the  late  Mrs.  Formby  consulted  him  in  Aug.  for 
leucorrhoea,  or  the  '  whites,'  and  that  the  inflammation,  which  resulted  in 
abscess  and  so  caused  her  death,  arose  from  her  sitting  out  of  bed  on  a 
cold  night  m  Jan.  without  a  fire,  while  menstruation  was  going  on.  The 
abscess  formed  around  the  womb,  bat  no  post-mortem  was  made.  The 
managers  still  considered  the  certificate  of  death  unsatisfactory,  not  beino- 
able  to  understand  why  the  lady  had  come  to  London  to  put  herself  under 
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the  care  of  a  medical  man  five  or  six  months  for  the  'whites,'  and  had 
then  unfortunately  died  saddeuly  of  an  abscess.  After  some  hesitation 
they  felt  they  could  gam  no  better  information  than  from  her  medical 
adviser,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy.  Shortly  afterwards 
It  was  reported  to  the  Company  that  Mrs.  Formby  was  in  bad  health  at 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  that  she  had  undergone  an  operation. 
Inquiries  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in  Aug.  1871  she  had  suffered 
irom  prolapse  and  irritable  ulceration  of  the  uterus,  and,  further,  the  root 
ot  the  whole  matter  was  that  the  perineum  had  been  torn  in  one  of  her 
confinements.  An  operation  was  performed  to  restore  the  perineum  :  the 
wound  healed :  she  had  a  relapse,  followed  by  rigors,  an  abscess  formed, 
and  this  broke  into  the  rectum.  In  her  letters  she  had  always  spoken  of 
lierself  as  nervous,  excitable,  and  irritable.  About  the  time  of  her  in- 
surance and  previously,  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  Willis ;  and  Lyle 
(her  husband)  had  prescribed  for  her  tonics  and  astringent  lotions.  It 
was  not  alleged  by  the  Company  that  Lyle  knew  of  the  lacerated  peri- 
neum, or  that  his  wife  knew  exactly  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  There  was 
some  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  had  sy|Dhilis,  as  there  was  mention 
made  of  a  rash,  ulcerated  throat,  and  the  fears  of  the  lady  herself  respect- 
ing this  disease.  The  managers  of  the  Company  could  not  acquit  Mrs. 
Formby  of  untruthfulness  in  stating  she  was  in  good  health  when,  if  she 
had  said  as  much  about  her  health  as  was  contained  in  her  private  letters, 
and  had  spoken  of  a  chronic  uterine  discharge,  her  life  would  not  have 
been  taken,  and  her  actual  condition  never  known.  On  these  grounds  the 
Office  refused  to  pay  the  claim. 

The  nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  Formby  at  her  last  confinement  spoke  to 
the  laceration,  and  that  she  had  attended  to  it.  Another  witness  deposed 
to  Mrs.  Formby  looking  very  ill  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  complaining 
of  weakness  ever  since  her  confinement,  and  she  did  not  know  that  she 
would  ever  be  well  again ;  she  had  hysterics  and  a  constant  discharge. 
This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  that  of  others.  It  appeared  that  after  her 
last  confinement  she  had  always  complained  of  languor  and  general  debility, 
that  she  was  generally  out  of  health,  and  especially  had  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing and  standing.  No  explanation  was  offered  as  to  Kempe's  silence 
respecting  the  laceration,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  have  for- 
gotten the  circumstance,  or  thought  that  it  had  healed.  The  two  persons 
who  had  acted  as  referees  confessed  to  knowing  very  little  of  the  insured. 
Barclay,  Risdon  Bennett,  Birkett,  and  Wood  were  examined  as  scientific 
witnesses,  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  laceration,  falling  of  the 
^vomb,  and  attendant  discharges  would  probably  have  been  attended  by  the 
symptoms  which  Mrs.  Formby  spoke  of  in  her  letters,  and  which  she  ought 
to  have  revealed  to  the  Office.  They  believed  that  death  was  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  peritoneum,  or  pya3mia ;  the  latter,  they 
said,  was  not  common  after  such  an  operation  as  had  been  undergone,  but 
might  occur  after  the  slightest  wound.  From  the  description  of  these 
witnesses  Mrs.  Formby  appeared  to  be  a  dark  woman,  stout,  and  good- 
looking,  at  first  sight  presenting  the  appearance  of  health,  but  some  wit- 
nesses said  she  Avas  fat  and  flabby,  of  sedentary  habits,  soon  tired  on  exertion, 
nervous  and  excitable,  but  that  she  ate  and  drank  well. 

The  case  for  the  plantiff  was  that  the  insured  was  substantially  in  good 
health ;  that  the  laceration  was  of  the  most  trifling  character,  gave  her 
no  inconvenience,  and  was  unknown  to  her ;  that  the  discharges^  were 
simply  leucorrhoeal ;  that  the  ailments  voluntarily  spoken  of  by  her  in  the 
letters  to  her  friends  denoted  merely  a  temperament  very  commonly  found 
in  women,  in  which  a  pleasure  is  found  in  detailing  all  their  feelings  and 
little  ailments.    That  the  laceration  was  slight ;  that  there  was  no  need  of 
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the  operation,  wHch  was  done  at  Mrs.  Formby's  request  when  ^^^JJ^^^^'^f 
its  nature ;  that  she  perfectly  recovered  from  it,  and  was  about  to  leaj^e 
Tyler  Smith's  care  when  an  abscess  appeared,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
i^atxon  which  speedily  carried  her  off.  Witnesses  were  called  who  spoke 
o-enerally  as  to  her  good  health,  but  great  discrepancies  existed  as  to  hei 
walkino- powers,  some  saying  she  walked  well,  and  others  on  cross-examina- 
tion, that  she  walked  slowly,  and  was  very  soon  fatigued. 

West  only  saw  her  once,  and  did  not  thoroughly  examine  her.  OriaiI> 
HeAvitt  spoke  of  the  laceration  as  slight,  but  that  she  had  anteversion  ot 
the  uterus  with  some  enlargement,  .and  ordered  her  a  cradle  pessary.  She 
remained  under  his  care  some  weeks.  The  witness  knew  nothing  of  the 
ulceration  and  purulent  discharge,  but  the  patient  was  very  much  out  of 
health  Tyler  Smith  said  that  he  found  Mrs.  Tormby  suffering  from  purulent 
dischar<re,  prolapsus,  and  ulceration  of  the  womb.  He  removed  a  pessary, 
and  admitted  that  this  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  ulceration 
and  discharge.  He'  found  also  a  laceration  of  the  perineum.  (Various 
accounts  were  given  of  this  laceration.  It  did  not  pass  through  the 
sphincter  ani,  but  reached  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it.) 
By  medicines  and  injections  he  cured  the  discharge  and  ulceration,  and 
then  proposed  the  operation  for  restoring  the  perineum.  This  was  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  the  year  1870.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  Mrs.  Formby  came  down  into  the  drawing-room  to 
dinner.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  she  became  very  ill,  had  rigors,  and 
took  to  her  bed.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  it  was  found  that  an 
inflammatory  process  was  going  on  among  the  pelvic  organs,  and,  finally, 
an  abscess  was  felt  which  burst  into  the  rectum.  Again  a  collection  of 
matter  was  formed,  which  Tyler  Smith  believed  burst  into  the  peritoneum, 
as  she  one  day  suddenly  became  worse  with  symptoms  which  denoted  such 
an  occurrence.  Death  took  place  about  two  months  after  the  operation. 
He  asserted  again  most  positively  that  Mrs.  Formby  had  recovered  from 
the  operation,  and  that  he  was  about  to  send  her  to  Seaford ;  that  she  got 
out  of  bed  one  night  during  a  menstrual  period,  took  cold,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  abscess.  He  therefore  had  no  need  to  mention  the  opera- 
tion in  the  certificate  of  death. 

Bramwell,  B.,  summed  up,  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with 
great  care,  and  finally  left  three  questions  to  the  jury — 1.  Was  there  any 
misrepresentation  ?  2.  Was  there  any  material  misrepresentation  ?  3.  If 
any,  was  the  policy  procured  by  it  ?  The  jury  returned  affirmative  answers 
to  all  three  of  these  questions,  and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  found  for  the 
defendants.  ('Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  252.)  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this 
case,  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  there  had  been  material  concealment  in 
I'efereuce  to  the  existence  of  lacerated  perineum  since  the  last  confinement, 
— as  well  as  the  presence  of  leucorrhoea  and  general  illness,  as  indicated  by 
the  con'espondence  of  the  testatrix. 

Urinary  and  Prostatic  disease. — Diseases  affecting  the  urinary  organs 
have  generally  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
these  diseases  have  a  chronic  character  and  occur  in  persons  advanced  in 
life.  A  case  of  this  kind  (Leete  v.  Gresham  Life  Assur.  Soc.)  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Exch.  July,  1851.  It  was  an  action  to  recover  on  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  one  Giles  Clement.  The  defendants  pleaded  misrepresentation 
and  concealment  of  facts  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  health  of  the  deceased. 
It  was  proved  by  a  number  of  medical  and  other  witnesses  that  the  deceased 
had  been  subject  frona  boyhood  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate-gland  and 
prostatic  disease.  This  state  of  the  urinary  organs  was  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Company  at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued,  and  it  was 
contended  that  it  was  material  to  the  risk.    Kees  and  other  physicians 
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gave  eyidence  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life 
The  defence  was  that  it  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life!  because  men  of 
the  most  advanced  age  were  found  to  be  affected  with  enlargementTthe 
prostate  gland  and  yet  they  lived  on.    This  statement  was  supported 

consicleimg  that  the  concealment  was  material  to  the  insurers 

Among  the  diseases  upon  the  concealment  of  which  policies  have  been 
most  frequently  disputed  may  be  enumerated  gout,  dropsy,  paillysir 
epilepsy,  jif  moptysis,  incipient  phthisis,  delirium  tremens :  knd  to  this^lS 
may  be  added  drunkenness,  intemperance,  and  irregular  habits. 
_  Intemperate  habits.— In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  payment  of  poHcies. 
is  resisted  on  the  ground  of  concealed  drunkenness  and  general  habits  of 
intemperance.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because  medical 
men  may  entertain  different  opinions  respecting  the  effect  of  such  habits 
upon  the  general  health,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  safely  carried, 
ihere  is  one  thing  however,  certain— whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
their  effect  on  health,  we  are  bound  to  state,  if  known  to  us  that  they 
exist,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  Company  to  dispute  a  policV 
upon  such  a  ground.  From  the  frequent  concealment  of  habits  of  this 
kind,  some  Offices  now  adopt  the  practice  of  making  it  a  special  question 
to  which  a  plain  negative  or  affirmative  answer  should  always  be  given— 
'  Are  you  now  and  have  you  always  been  of  temperate  habits  of  life  ?  ' 

When  intemperance  is  alleged,  Ave  find  conflicting  medical  evidence. 
It  becomes  a  question— What  is  intemperance  ?  and  this  is  answered 
according  to  the  views  of  a  witness.  A  case  was  tried  at  the  Exeter  Spring 
Ass.  in  184i2  (Sonthcomh  v.  Merriman),  which  will  show  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  truth.  Payment  of  a  policy  was  disputed  by  the  Office  on  the 
ground  of  concealed  intemperate  habits.  At  the  trial  the  representatives 
of  the  insured  called  twelve  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  deceased  was  a  very 
temperate  man,  while  the  Office  called  twenty-one  to  show  that  he  was 
habitually  intemperate.  One  of  the  temperance  witnesses  (for  the  plaintiff) 
defined  drunkenness  to  be  '  when  a  man  lost  his  reason,  could  not  give  a 
proper  answer,  was  not  able  to  do  business,  had  lost  his  legs,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  home.'  He  admitted  that  the  deceased  had  occasion- 
ally continued  drinking  for  three  or  four  days  together,  but  that  was  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  The  medical  attendant  who  gave  the  certificate  said 
that  the  deceased's  was  a  perfectly  good  life,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a 
person  of  sober  and  temperate  habits  :  he  had  not  thought  it  requisite  to 
inform  the  Office  of  occasional  outbreaks,  because  he  did  not  think  that 
drinking  had  any  effect  upon  his  health.  Several  witnesses  proved  that 
the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  and 
that  it  required  a  great  deal  to  make  him  ramble.  The  insurance  was 
effected  in  Oct.  1839,  and  the  deceased  died  in  Ap.  1841,  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses,  this  had  not 
arisen  from  excessive  drinking*.  Notwithstanding  the  concealment  of  these 
facts,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed  ;  but  a  nile 
for  a  new  trial  was  afterwards  obtained.  This  case  shows  what  fallacious 
views  are  entertained  on  the  medical  questions  of  life-insurance.  In  a  case 
like  this  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  describe  the  habits  of 
the  deceased.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  appended  to  the  certificate 
that  in  his  judgment  they  had  not  affected  the  health  of  the  person,  but  the 
defendants,  who  were  to  take  the  risk,  should  have  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 

A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Wigans  v.  Gi-esJiam  Life  Assur.  Soe. 
(Bristol  Sura.  Ass.  1872)  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Company.  There 
was  proof  of  intemperate  habits  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected,  and 
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there  was  also  evidence  that  tlie  deceased  had  sufEered  from  diseased  lungs. 
These  facts  were  suppressed  by  the  person  insured.  In  the  following  case — 
Bailey  v.  Imperial  Assur.  Co.  (Oxford  Cii-c.  July,  1869)— the  medical  man 
employed  by  the  Company  to  examine  the  person  whose  life  was  proposed 
for  insurance  certified  in  favour  of  the  life,  and  although  his  evidence  did 
not  accord  with  the  medical  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  against  the  defendants  on  the  statements  of  their  own  witness. 
The  plaintiffs  were  the  executrix  and  executor  of  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
John  Bailey.  He  had  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  with  the 
defendants.  The  policy  was  dated  Aug.  5th,  1867,  and  contained  a  proviso 
that  if  any  proposal  or  declaration  made  by  the  insured  were  untrue  or 
fraudulent,  or  if  any  material  fact  were  concealed  by  him,  the  policy  would 
be  void.  The  deceased  had  made  a  declaration  that  he  had  never  suffered 
from  cough  and  was  free  from  consumption.  After  the  death  of.  the 
deceased  the  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and  now 
defended  the  action  on  the  ground  that  in  June,  1866,  the  insured  had 
consulted  Ai-lidge,  who  had  examined  him,  and  found  him  then  to  have 
signs  of  incipient  consumption,  and  treated  him  for  diseased  lung,  and 
cautioned  him  against  over-exertion.  Arlidge  also  stated  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  tell  his  patients  if  they  were  threatened  with  or  had  consumption, 
and  that  he  believed  he  had  told  the  deceased  of  his  tendency  to  the  disease. 
In  Feb.  1867,  the  deceased  was  again  examined  by  Arlidge,  and  exhibited 
the  same  symptoms.  In  May  and  June,  1868,  the  deceased  was  attended 
by  Fairman,  who  spoke  to  the  presence  of  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  medical  man  employed  by  the  defendants  to  examine 
the  deceased  before  effecting  the  policy  could  find  no  signs  of  such  disease, 
and  the  mother  and  widow  of  the  deceased  were  called  and  declared  their 
ignorance  of  his  being  the  subject  of  any  such  complaint.  It  was  ruled 
that  upon  the  pleadings  the  omos  lay  upon  the  defendants  of  proving  the 
untruth  and  fraud  of  the  statements  of  the  deceased,  and  evidence  having- 
been  given  in  reference  to  this,  Pigott,  B.,  left  the  questions  to  the  jury, 
whether  there  was  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  a  fact  material  to  be 
known  by  the  defendants,  and  whether  there  was  any  concealment,  though 
without  fraud,  of  any  such  fact,  and  whether  there  was  any  untrue  state- 
ment at  all.  The  jury  gave  a  negative  answer  to  each  of  the  questions, 
and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Talbot  (Oraig  v.  Fenn,  Dec.  1841),  where 
no  answer  was  returned  to  the  question  whether  the  deceased  was  of 
temperate  and  moderate  habits  of  life,  and  the  Company  actually  charged 
a.  higher  premium  in  consequence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  their 
favour,  the  real  condition  of  the  insured  not  having  been  made  known  to 
them  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected. 

Delirium  tremens.  Concealed  habits  of' intemperance.— In  Button  v 
Waterloo  Life  Assoc.  (Q.  B.  Dec.  1859),  an  action  was  brought  by  a  widow 
upon  a  policy  effected  in  Ap.  1854,  on  the  life  of  her  husband.  Payment 
Nvas  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  written  answers  made  by  the  deceased 
to  questions  proposed  by  the  Company  were  false,  and  therefore  that  the 
contract  which  was  based  upon  them  was  void.  One  question  was  whether 
lie  was  subject  to  delinum  tremens  or  any  disease  calculated  to  shorten  life 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative  ;  a  second  was,  whether  he  was  of 
temperate  and  sober  habits,  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  a 
J  h'i  ZZTJ^}'  ^""^  r««idence  of  his  '  ordinary  medical  attendant, 

to  be  referred  to  as  o  present  and  general  state  of  health,'  to  which  he 
an.wered  ^^-Cohh.  The  inquiry  now  was  whether  these  answers  were 
n T;  f\'fy  been  once  tried,  when  the  plaintiff  obtained 

Z  Z  '        ^  "^^'^^       ^^'^  °btained^    At  the  second 
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since  1851  a^d  fTnff.  "^"^'"^^  attendant,  had  not  attended  him 

of  f    '^^i  ^^^^  "^til  the  date  of  the  insurance  he  had 

?ithn    >f\  T^^^''  ^^^^^^^  ^^om  he  had  given  nTreference 

although  he  was  his  usual  medical  attendant.  The  4y  foTnd  fox  thj 
defendants  on  the  main  issues.    This  case  presented  tw'o  c'lariourfeatures 

1st,  the  medical  evidence  proved  that  the  first  attack  of  delirium  tremens 
t'hTmed  vT  ^V^'}'  f'l'  ^^-^^^^-^  been  effected -and  "n" 
rnmZ?  f  "^^^^.i^*  1*^"  ^'''^''^  ^^dical  officer  of  the 

Company  differed  greatly  about  the  deceased's  state  of  health  at  or  about 
rW  ^  Insurance  was  effected.     The  medical  attendant  of  the 

deceased,  who  was  a  witness  for  the  Company,  deposed  that  he  attended 

18?/  l^f if'  ff        i""^  ^1^^'       again  on  May  28fch, 

l«54_both  attacks  being  the  results  of  excessive  di-inking.  The  report 
to  the  Company,  made  by  their  own  medical  officer,  dated  May  22nd  1854 
gave,  however,  a  most  flattering  account  of  deceased's  health,  and  described 
fw  ^J"^^^-"}^^^  lif/-  his  evidence  at  the  trial  this  gentleman  said 
that  he  then  observed  no  indication  of  delirium  tremens  or  of  drunken 
Jiabits  ;  the  deceased  was  the  picture  of  health.  This  serious  discrepancy 
could  not  be  reconciled  by  a  re-examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  conceal- 
ment of  intemperate  habits  was  clearly  proved,  and  on  this  probably  the 
verdict  of  the  ]uiy  chiefly  turned. 

Questions  of  a  similar  kind  were  raised  in  Wheelton  v.  Eurdisty  (Q.  B 
JJec.  1856).  An  insurance  had  been  effected  to  a  large  amount  on  the  life 
of  Mr.  Jodrell,  and  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  concealment  of  intemperate  habits,  and  of  the  existence 
of  delirium  tremens  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  jury 
found  that  there  had  been  misrepresentation  and  concealment. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  this  description,  in  reference  to  con- 
flicting medical  evidence,  was  that  of  Bawling s  v.  Desborough,  tried  by 
Lord  Denman  in  Deo.  1837.  The  main  question  was,  whether  John 
Cochrane,  whose  life  had  been  insured,  was  or  was  not  a  person  of  intem- 
perate habits  at  or  before  the  time  of  insurance.  A  medical  certificate  had 
been  given  to  the  effect  that  his  habits  were  not  intemperate.  The  weight 
of  the  evidence,  however,  general  and  medical,  tended  to  show  that  he  was 
a  thorough  drunkard.  One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  said,  the 
deceased  '  never  appeared  to  me  to  take  anything  to  hurt  a  man  ;  I  never 
saw  him  drink  more  than  the  rest  of  the  company;  I  only  saw  him 
intoxicated  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  four  years.  His  health  did  not  seem  to 
be  impaired  by  what  he  drank.'  His  groom  stated  that  he  had  seen  his 
master  '  tipsy  a  hundred  times,  perhaps,  but  not  beastly  drunk.'  Travers 
examined  the  deceased  for  one  Office,  and,  from  what  he  saw,  advised  that 
his  life  should  not  be  accepted.  He  considered  the  man  to  be  labouring 
nnder  delirmm  tremens.  One  observation  made  by  this  mtness  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  when  a  medical  practitioner  is  engaged  in  examining  a 
person  for  a  life-insurance — i.e.  a  man  may  have  pursued  an  intempei-ate 
course  for  some  time,  and  yet  his  appearance  at  the  time  may  be  such  as 
to  lead  a  common  observer  to  imagine  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  health, 
when  he  was  liable  to  become  the  subject  of  an  immediate  attack.  Not- 
withstanding the  strong  evidence  of  habits  of  intemperance  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  insurance,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs,  but  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made.  Lord  Denman  observed 
upon  this  occasion,  in  respect  to  what  was  material  concealment,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  the  true  meaning  to  be  that  the  party  whose  life  was  to 
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be  insured  was  bouud  to  volunteer  a  statement  of  every  circumstance  tliat 
anybody  might  afterwards  think  was  likely  to  affect  the  risk  of  his  life. 
The  real  intention  was,  that  he  should  submit  himself  to  a  full  examination 
and  inquiiy,  that  he  is  bound  to  state  nothing  unti-uly,  and  that  he  is 
bound  to  answer  all  questions  truly.  If  he  decline  to  answer,  the  Office 
may  act  upon  his  refusal,  and  if  he  answer  untruly,  he  shall  gain  no  benefit 
from  such  false  statement. 

In  Feb.  1840,  a  trial  took  place  before  Tindal,  C.J.  (Pole  v.  Bogers), 
relative  to  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Peter  Cochrane,  brother  of  this  same  John 
Cochrane.  The  insurance  was  effected  in  1834.  The  insured  died  the 
following  year  of  hydrothorax,  brought  on,  as  it  was  alleged  by  defendants, 
by  very  intemperate  habits,  the  existence  of  which  was  concealed  from, 
them.  The  evidence,  both  medical  and  general,  was  just  as  conflicting  as 
in  the  former  case,  and  it  became  rather  a  question  of  credibility.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby  either  denying  the 
existence  of  intemperance,  or  considering  that  the  concealment  of  it,  if  it 
existed,  was  not  material. 

This  case  involved  a  new  question  in  medical  jurisprudence — namely, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  immediate  or  remote  effects  on  the  body,  pro- 
duced by  intemperate  habits  ?  The  Solicitor-General,  who  appeared  for 
the  representatives  of  the  insured,  argued  that  the  terms  'habits  preju- 
dicial to  health  '  were  too  indefinite.  Was  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  abstract 
or  relative  proposition  ?  He  appeared  to  rest  his  case  upon  an  admission 
that  there  was  intemperance  to  a  certain  degree,  but  he  contended  that 
habits  which  wei-e  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  one  man  might 
absolutely  kill  another.  There  was  a  very  common  habit  of  keeping  late 
hours  ;  this  might  be  utterly  destri^ctive  to  the  health  of  some  persons,  but 
not  to  that  of  others.  This  sort  of  condition  was  so  vague  that  it  left  it  open 
to  an  Insurance  Office  to  resist  the  payment  of  any  policy,  unless  the  meaning 
of  the  words  was  brought  within  some  reasonable  and  well-defined  limits. 
The  jury  were  bound  to  see  whether  the  alleged  intemperate  habits  had 
been  indulged  in  for  a  long  time  without  injury  ;  they  must  look  to  all  the 
habits  of  the  person  taken  together,  and  see  whether  one  habit  was  not 
counteracted  in  its  effects  by  another.  The  insured  was  a  man  of  very 
active  habits,  and  therefore  excessive  di-inking  would  not  affect  him  as  it 
would  others  who  led  a  sedentary  life. 

This  reasoning  involves  an  important  question.  It  is  well  known  that 
intemperance  is  a  relative  term,  and  may  be  differently  construed  by 
different  medical  witnesses.  The  real  question,  however,  divested  of  its 
sophistry,  is  this  : — Can  any  person  indulge  in  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquids  without  this  practice  sooner  or  later  leading  to  an  impairment  of 
health,  by  producing  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  remotely  affect- 
ing different  organs  ?  The  effects  of  such  habits  may  not  show  themselves 
immediately,  but  the  Office  requires  to  be  informed  of  their  existence  or 
non-existence,  and  not  of  the  period  when  they  are  likely  to  affect  health 
\nsibly  or  to  engender  a  fatal  disease.  To  assert  that  a  man  can  be  addicted 
to  excessive  drinking  without  impairing  his  health,  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rr^Q^V  ^°  ^"^"^^  compensation  or  balance  of  habits  as  that  which 

the  bohcitor-Creneral  supposed  to  exist  in  this  case.  Habit  may  accustom 
a  man  to  mtemperance-it  may  enable  him  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
alcoholic  liquid  without  being  apparently  injuriously  influenced  by  it  at 
the  time;  but  a  dera,nged  state  of  system  will  sooner  or  later  follow,  and 
delinum  tremens  or  dropsy  will  probably  supervene.  A  good  natural  con- 
stitution may  enable  a  man  to  resist  the  pernicious  effects  for  a  certain 
period,  but  ultimately  they  will  show  themselves  in  some  form  of  disease  • 
and  m  the  case  of  these  two  brothers,  the  result  of  their  intemperance  was 
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made  apparent  in  the  very  early  deaths  of  both.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
light  is  permitted  to  be  thrown  on  such  cases  by  pathology.  Post-mortem 
examinations  are  not  always  made  in  these  cases  ;  for  the  death  being  as 
It  IS  called,  natural,  it  is  not  commonly  thought  necessary  to  inspect  the 
body,  although,  as  m  the  above  instances,  the  condition  of  the  liver  and 
other  organs  might  at  once  have  removed  a  difficulty  which  arose  fi-om  the 
conflicting  evidence  on  the  habits  of  the  deceased. 

In  all  cases  of  a  contested  policy,  one  important  principle  is  unifonnly 
acted  upon  ;  those  who  resist  the  payment  are  bound  to  prove  what  they 
allege  by  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence.  A  Court  will  not  receive 
probability  or  conjecture— the  evidence  must  be  certain.  Hence  many 
suits  fail  fi-oni  the  medical  evidence  going  no  further  than  to  show  that 
a  particular  disease  or  habit  h&d  probabhj  existed  at  the  time  of  insurance. 
If  the  disease  or  habits  be  shown  to  have  certainly  existed,  the  evidence 
may  still  fail  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  concealment  was  either  wilful 
or  material. 

Contested  cases  of  life  insurance  often  show  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  medical  observations  respecting  health  or  disease  are  made,  and  that 
the  medical  treatment  of  persons  whose  lives  are  insured  may  become  a 
material  question  in  the  event  of  a  policy  being  disputed.  In  the  case  of 
Ohattock  V.  Shaive,  in  reference  to  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  Greswold, 
a  question  arose  not  only  respecting  the  concealment  of  intemperate  habits, 
but  as  to  the  concealed  existence  of  delirium  tremens,  from  the  examination 
of  handwriting,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  description  given  by  non-professional 
witnesses.  It  was  here  even  doubtful  what  had  caused  the  death  of  the- 
deceased.  According  to  one  medical  witness,  it  was  a  curious  combination 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  phrenitis,  and  epilepsy.  It  was  proved  that,  more  than 
three  years  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  this  man  had  met  with  a, 
fall,  and  he  was  afterwards  seized  wdth  a  fit,  described  by  some  witnesses 
as  epileptic,  by  others  as  arising  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  exist- 
ence of  intemperance  and  epilepsy  prior  to  the  insurance  was  not  made  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and  they  returned  a  verdict  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insured. 

In  Walters  v.  Barker  (Monmouth  Sum.  Ass.  1844),  the  deceased,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  insured  his  life  in  May,  1841,  and  he  died  in  the  August 
following.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Office  that  the  cause  of  death  was  am 
attack  of  paralysis,  a  tendency  to  which  it  was  pretended  had  existed  fi'oni 
a-  very  early  period  of  his  life.  No  medical  evidence  was  given  on  either 
side  ;  there  was  merely  a  presumption  that  death  might  have  taken  place 
from  paralysis  :  hence  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs. 

An  attack  of  hemiplegia  may  be  followed  by  apoplexy.  A  case  which 
excited  some  discussion  among  French  medical  jurists  gave  rise  to  the 
following  question — Whether  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  hemiplegia 
consequent  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  who 
had  died  two  days  following  a  second  attack,  after  entering  into  a  contract, 
should  be  considered  as  suffering  from  the  fatal  disease  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  contract  ?  According  to  the  Ei-ench  law,  the  contract  would 
be  void  if  the  person  ^vas  labouring  under  a  disease  which  proved  fatal 
within  twenty  days  of  his  signing  it.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  141.)  A 
similar  question,  as  Tardieu  suggests,  might  arise  in  reference  to  life 
insurance.  A  man  affected  with  hemiplegia  at  the  time  of  effecting  an 
insurance  on  his  life,  might  in  a  few  days  be  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
Would  the  fatal  disease  be  considered  as  covering  the  whole  period  between 
the  acceptance  of  the  policy  and  death  ?  Tardieu,  following  Marc,  answers 
a  question  of  this  kind  by  saying  that  the  hemiplegia  showed  the  existence 
of  a  morbid  predisposition,  but  that  the  disease  actually  destroying  life  did 
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not  exist  at  the  time  the  contract  was  signed.  (Loc.  cit.  See  also  '  Ann. 
d'Hyo- '  1830  1  p  161.)  In  England  it  would  be  held  that  the  concealment 
of  the  hemiplegia  would  be  material,  and  the  policy  would  be  void,  although 
the  death  might  have  taken  place  from  apoplexy.  If  the  insurers  knew  ot 
the  existence  of  hemiplegia,  an  acceptance  of  the  life  would  be  at  tHeir 
own  risk. 

Abstinence.  Vegetananism.—We  have  already  considered  the  effects 
of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  necessity  for  stating  in  a  certificate 
the  existence  of  them  when  known ;  but  other  habits  may  exist  which 
have  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  although  in  a  less  obvious  manner. 
What  are  called  temperance  principles  are  very  prevalent.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have  been  full  livers,  and  have  afterwards  taken  up  the  notion 
that  water  and  a  vegetable  diet  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  support  life. 
This  sudden  change,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  is  likely  to 
affect  the  constitution  seriously,  and,  if  not  to  create  disease,  so  to  weaken 
the  vital  powers  as  to  render  any  slight  illness  or  accident  serious.  A 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  on  a  full  diet,^  with  a 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  suddenly  adopted  the  plan  of  living  on 
water  and  vegetable  food ;  he  obviously  fell  off"  in  strength,  and  lost  his 
previously  healthy  condition.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  met  with  a 
slight  sprain  at  the  ankle-joint;  inflammation  ensued,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  best  treatment,  assumed  an  unhealthy  character ;  suppuration  of  the 
joint  followed ;  amputation  of  the  leg  was  perfoi-med,  but,  in  spite  of  an 
improved  diet,  the  powers  of  life  never  rallied.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
union  in  the  flap,  and  he  finally  died  exhausted.  These  sudden  changes  in 
the  mode  of  living  are  liable  to  lead  to  impairment  of  health,  and  to  affect 
materially  the  expectation  of  life.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  facts  of  this  kind  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

In  Huntley  v.  The  St.  George  Insur.  Go.  (Newcastle  Aut.  Ass.  1858),  a 
medical  man  insured  his  life  ;  and  although  certified  to  be  in  good  health, 
and  to  all  appearance  he  was  so,  he  died  from  Bright's  disease  within  three 
months  after  he  had  effected  the  insurance.  There  was  also  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  question  whether  he  had  either  of  these  diseases  at  the  time  of 
the  insurance  were  answered  by  him  in  the  negative.  It  was  contended 
that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  suffering  fi*oni 
these  diseases,  and  had  wilfully  concealed  them.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  was  con- 
vsidered  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  failing  of  his  health.  The  jury 
■returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Opiicm-eating  .—There  is  another  habit,  the  concealment  of  which  gave 
rise  to  an  important  trial :  the  practice  of  opium-eating.  The  Earl  of  Mar 
effected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  two  years  afterwards,  i.e.  in  1828,  he 
died  of  jaundice  and  dropsy  at  the  age  of  fifty- seven.  The  Insurance 
Company  declined  paying  the  amount  of  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Earl  was,  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
•previously,  an  opium-eater.  This  practice  was  concealed  from  the  insurers ; 
and  it  was  further  alleged  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  It  was 
clearly  proved  in  evidence  that  the  Earl  had  been  a  confirmed  opium-eater 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  According  to  Christison,  the  deceased  had 
taken  laudanum  for  thirty  years,  at  times  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
ounces  daily— a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose.  He  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatism, 
Jind,  besides,  lived  rather  freely.  Many  persons  who  were  constantly  about 
him,  and  many  intimate  friends,  deposed  that  until  the  year  of  the  in- 
surance he  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and.  clear  in  his  intellects.  Some 
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of  them  admitted  that  they  then  peI■cei^■ed  a  change  in  his  haMts  which 
Url  Tn  ^ft?.  A?  "^^''^.^  circumstances  in  whi^h  he  was  compdld  to 
lV-f\-  Abercrombie  found  him  enfeebled  and  bi-oken-dowA  in  con 

triaf  Z'  wh  J]  t^'"'''  ^^'"^P^^i-^-    The  main  question  at  tt- 

t iial  was,  whether  opium-eating  had  a  tendency  to  shox-ten  life-for  on 
his  the  issue  turned-whether  conceahnent  froi  or  the  non-communica 
tion  of  this  practice  to  the  Office  was  or  was  not  materiah 

UHristison,  Ahson,  Abercrombie,  and  Duncan  were  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  insurers  ;  and  although  they  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
habit  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  Hfe,  they  were  unable  to  adduce  any  facts 
or  cases  in  support  of  it.  Their  opinion  was  based  not  on  personal  ex- 
l^enence,  but  on  the  general  effects  of  opium,  as  manifested  by  its  action 
on  the  brain— by  its  producing  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving 
to  the  person  a  worn  and  emaciated  appearance.  In  most  of  the  instances 
collected,  there  was  no  evidence  that  life  had  been  shortened  by  the 
practice  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  persons  had  carried  it  on  for  years, 
and  had  attained  a  good  old  age.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
■plaintiffs,  not  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  practice  was  innoxious  and  its  con- 
ceahnent immaterial,  so  much  as  on  the  technical  point  that  the  insurers 
had  not  made  the  usual  and  careful  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the 
deceased  ;  and  they  were  therefore  considered  as  having  taken  upon  them, 
selves  the  risk  fi-om  their  own  laches.  It  appears  that  the  general  question 
\v-ith  respect  to  habits  was  not  answered  by  the  medical  referee,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  that  the  Office  had  waived  the  knowledge  of  them. 
A  new  trial  was  gi-anted,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  the  suit  was 
compromised. 

Hence  no  decision  was  come  to  in  this  case  on  an  important  question, 
which  is  very  likely  to  arise  again.  It  will  be  desii-able  therefore  to 
examine  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  opium-eating,  in  order  if  possible 
.to  see  how  far  it  really  tends  to  shorten  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  habit  did  not  shorten  his 
life,  for  he  is  represented  to  have  indulged  in  it  for  thirty  years ;  and  for 
twenty-eight  years,  according  to  the  statements  of  his  fiiends,  no  injurious 
effects  had  followed.  Christison  subsequently  collected  from  numerous 
sources  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cases,  from  which  we  learn  that  opium 
has  been  taken  in  large  quantities  for  forty  yeai-s  together  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  injury  to  health.  Clutterbuck  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  for  seven  years  had  taken  two  scruples  (forty  grains)  of  solid 
opium  daily.  She  was  fifty-four,  had  led  an  irregular  life,  and  had  first 
taken  opium  to  relieve  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  The  dose  was  not 
increased,  and  the  usual  ill-effects  of  opium  were  absent — sach  as  consti- 
pation, nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Although  she  did  not  increase  the 
dose,  the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  a  single  grain  of  her  usual  quantity 
were  most  marked,  and  she  felt  them  immediately.  Many  cases  of  this 
description  are  recorded  by  medical  authorities  ;  they  appear  to  show  that 
opium-eating  has  not  necessarily  that  tendency  to  shorten  life  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  have.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  practice  gives  rise  to  noxious  effects  on  the  system  and  tends  to  impair 
health.  It  may  not  have  this  effect  in  all  cases,  except  on  the  T\dthdrawal 
of  the  stimulus  ;  but  this  is  not  the  question.  It  might  be  on  this  principle 
argued  that  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquids  has  no  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  because  some  hundreds  of  cases  may  be  adduced  in  which  the  person.^ 
have  been  addicted  to  intemperate  habits  for  years,  and  have  still  appeared 
to  suffei-  but  little  in  bodily  health.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  effects 
of  opium-eating  in  Tui-key  and  China  state  that  the  practice  leads  to  the 
speedy  destruction  of  health.    It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  quite 
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recently  these  statements  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  opium  on  the 
Chinese— at  all  events,  as  regards  opium- smokers— have  been  denied. 
Oppenheim,  in  writing  on  the  state  of  medicme  m  Turkey,  says  :  i-he 
habitual  opium-eater  is  readily  recognized  by  his  appearance.  A  total 
attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending 
of  the  spine  (fi-equently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  body  to  assume  a 
semicircular  form),  and  glassy  deep  sunken  eyes,  beti-ay  him  at  the  first 
glance.  The  digestive  organs  are  much  deranged;  the  sufferer  eats 
scarceiy  anything,  and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week;  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed.  As  the  habit  becomes  more  confirmed, 
his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the  craving  for  the  stimulus  becomes 
greater,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  the  dose  must  be  con- 
stantly augmented.  After  long  indulgence,  the  opium-eater  suffers  from 
neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings  no  relief.  These  persons, 
seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty  if  they  have  begun  to  take  opium  early.' 
This  description  of  the  effects  is  what  we  should  expect  from  physiological, 
and  pathological  reasoning.  Christison  states  he  has  ascertained  that  con-- 
stipation  is  by  no  means  a  general  consequence  of  the  continued  use  of 
opium ;  but  this  may  be  simply  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  action  of  the  drug  may  be  different  in  different  countries, 
and  that  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  in 
Turkey  cannot  be  applied  to  the  English  opium-eater.  The  following  case, 
however,  which  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital,  shows  that  the 
climate  has  little  influence  on  the  effects  of  this  drug : — 

E.  M.,  aged  35,  was  admitted  May  26th,  1835.  About  seventeen  years- 
ago  she  began  to  suffer  from  a  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  for  which  a 
medical  man  ordered  her  to  take  ten  drops  of  laudanum  night  and  morning. 
This  was  gradually  increased,  the  pain  continuing,  until  at  last  she  took 
three  teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours,  night  and  day.  At  first  the  ten  drops 
relieved  the  pain,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  so  that  the  three  teaspoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce 
so  much  relief  as  the  ten  drops  at  first.  The  effect  of  the  small  doses  was 
simply  to  produce  a  relief  from  pain,  without  otherwise  affecting  the  body 
or  mind.  As  the  dose  was  increased,  however,  she  found  it  to  produce  a 
comfortable  condition  of  the  mind  :  she  felt  lively  and  cheerful,  and  was 
capable  of  doing  any  amount  of  work ;  it  also  caused  a  sense  of  warmth 
over  the  whole  body.  She  had  severe  family  afflictions,  but  while  under 
the  influence  of  opium  was  not  at  all  distressed  by  them,  although  she  felt 
them  severely  at  other  times.  If  she  passed  over  the  usual  time  for  taking 
a  dose,  she  had  the  most  distressing  sensations  about  the  joints,  not  of  pain, 
but  such  as  she  was  unable  to  describe.  She  suffered  fi'om  involuntary 
motions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes  ;  numbness  in  the  limbs  and  body 
generally ;  profuse  perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite  ; 
a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  great  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  The  memory  and  mental 
powers  generally  became  impaired,  and  there  was  a  great  depression  of  .the 
spirits.^  These  symptoms  were  all  relieved  by  a  repetition  of  the  dose. 
The  opium  also  produced  constipation — not  more  than  one  motion  occurring 
in  a  week  ;  and  she  did  not  recollect  whether  that  was  produced  by 
medicine  or  not.  If  the  dose  was  deferred,  she  had  always  suffered  from 
severe  headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  so  much  impaired  that  she  could 
perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff  ;  her  taste  was  so  much  lost  that  she  could 
not  distinguish  pepper  or  mustard ;  and  her  hearing  was  so  defective  that 
she  could  hardly  detect  the  voice  of  any  one  who  spoke ;  yet  her  own  voice 
sounded  most  disagixeably  loud  to  her.  Her  touch  was  so  much  affected 
that  she  could  not  execute  any  needlework.    The  acuteness  of  all  her 


was 
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What  L.n?jr  1  '°  generally  worked  all  night. 

fleltd^eati  y\tkr  "a.^f^^"^        '^4'^^  ^^^^ 
exhausted,  she  ^obtatLdtSn'^^^^^^^  C^taT 

l:S^r:hrnfJ7  ^^-y^'        al^he  above^y^ptTrwer 

piesent,  she  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  see  the  most  frightful 

Z  L  f  1       1  f       ""'^^^  °*  laudanum  wei4  decreased 

.nnn^l  1  whole  time  ;  and  when  she  left  the  hospital,  she  took  a  tea- 
7ZZ^  r^r^""  °*  0^  returning  home,  as  she  was 

dependent  on  her  friends,  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  laudanum  and 
wine  and  was  unable  to  get  beer  ;  she  was  now  more  miserable  than  before, 
all  the  symptoms  returning  with  increased  severity,  and  for  the  first  six 
months  she  was  almost  entirely  helpless.  There  was  pain  in  the  chest  Avith 
a  cough  which  had  continued  ever  since.  She  was  twelve  months  at  home 
before  the  above  distressing  symptoms  disappeared.  The  consequences  of 
her  opium-eatmg  then  observed,  were  a  much-impaired  taste,  numbness  of 
the  limbs,  coldness  of  the  feet,  inability  to  walk  far  without  aching  pains 
m  the  limbs,  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  drug,  as  it  has  been  administered 
to  children  m  the  factory  districts,  has  produced  serious  injury  to  health  and 
great  mortality.  In  Grainger's  repoit  on  the  Children's  Employment  Coni- 
niission,  it  18  ^tated  that  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium  are 
given  to  infants  and  children  in  gradually-increased  doses,  until  the  childi-en 
will  bear  fr^om  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  a  time.  The  child 
becomes  pale  and  wan,  Avith  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  features,  and  rapidly 
wastes  away.  The  majority  of  these  children  die  by  the  time  they  are  tAvo 
years  old.  These  facts  appear  to  show  that  climate  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  action  of  the  drug  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  and  the  observations 
yet  made  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  us  in  affirming  the 
existence  of  this  influence  with  respect  to  adults.  Christison  remarked 
that  many  persons  probably  die  young  from  the  effects  of  this  habit  with- 
out the  secret  _  being  discovered  ;  for  even  the  medical  attendant  as  well 
as  intimate  friends  may  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  person 
indulging  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  habit  of  opium-eating 
is,  as  a  rule,  injurious  to  health,  and  is  therefore  calculated  to  shorten  life. 
Tn  any  proposal  for  life  insurance,  the  insurers  should  be  informed  of  this 
habit  where  it  exists,  and  no  medical  man  should  sanction  its  concealment, 
merely  because  many  persons  addicted  to  it  have  lived  for  years  in 
apparently  tolerable  health.  One  of  the  questions  put  to  a  medical  man  is, 
Avhether  he  knows  any  material  circumstance  touching  the  health  or  habits 
of  the  person  to  which  the  other  inquiries  in  the  certificate  do  not  extend  ; 
and  if  so,  he  is  required  to  state  them.  Now,  without  going  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  life  of  an  opium-eater  is  uninsurable  upon  a  common  risk, 
the  habit  is  itself  sufficiently  material  to  require  that  it  should  be  declared 
in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  this.  The  practice  may  be,  and  often  is, 
concealed  from  a  medical  attendant ;  then  the  insured,  if  not  candid  in 
avowing  its  existence,  must  expose  his  representatives  to  the  risk  of  losing 
all  benefit  under  a  policy.  Independently  of  medical  facts,  Avhich  appear 
to  favour  both  sides  of  this  question,  a  jury  would  probably  bo  guided  to 
a  verdict  by  the  effect  actually  produced  on  the  constitution  of  a  person 
Avho  has  been  addicted  to  the  practice.    If  it  has  continued  many  years, 
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tind  there  is  no  proof  of  his  health  having  in  consequence  undergone  any 
remarkable  change,  this  might  be  regai-ded  by  the  jury  as  the  best  possible 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  concealment  not  being  m  such  a  case  material. 
The  insurers  could  not  equitably  complain  of  the  verdict  m  the  ^arl  ot 
Mar's  case  ;  for  as  he  began  opium-eating  at  twenty-seven,  and  died  at 
hfty-seven  without  any  obviously  injurious  effects  being  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  dmf,  it  could  not  be  said  that  in  his  case  at  least  the  practice 
had  shortened°l'ife.  It  is  rarely  in  our  power  to  apply  any  better  or  more 
practical  test  than  this,  under  circumstances  in  which  medical  facts  appear 
to  bear  both  ways.  The  case  is  very  different  from  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquids  :  no  one  can  doubt  that,  in  this  form  the  results 
must  be  inevitably  to  impair  health  and  to  shorten  life.  The  facts  here 
bear  one  way;  and  if  instances  of  longevity  can  be  adduced  among  spirit- 
drinkers,  they  are  well  known  and  generally  admitted  to  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  The  queries  put  by  Insurance  Offices  are  now  so  explicit,  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  including  the  habit  of  opium-eating  ;  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  just  pretence  for  evading  the  admission  of  the 
practice,  either  on  the  part  of  the  insui'ed  or  (if  known  to  him)  of  his  medical 
attendant. 

Tohacco-smohing. — The  prevalent  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  has  never  been 
adequately  regarded  in  relation  to  life  insurance.  Although  excessive'smokers 
are  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  loss  of  muscular  and  nervous  power,  weak- 
ness, amaurosis,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  habit  should 
be  stated  in  the  certificate,  if  known  to  the  medical  referee  and  to  be  of  an 
inveterate  kind.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1866,  2,  p.  152.)  This. would  at  least 
prevent  objections  on  the  part  of  a  captious  Company.  There  is  no  rule 
of  law  on  this  point,  if  we  except  a  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield  :  '  The  insured 
need  not  mention  what  the  insurer  ought  to  know,  what  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  knowledge  of,  what  he  waives  being  informed  of ;  the  insurer 
need  not  be  told  general  topics  of  speculation.' 

Insanity  .—When  we  are  called  upon  to  say  what  diseases  have  a  tendency 
to  shorten  life,  there  is  commonly  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  reply,  since  the 
name  of  the  disease,  its  known  effects  upon  the  body,  the  degree  of  the 
mortality  produced  by  it,  and  its  intractableness,  are  data  upon  which  a 
medical  opinion  may  be  easily  expressed.  There  are  some  diseases,  how- 
ever, respecting  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  return  an  answer ;  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  insanity,  which  has  already  given  rise  to  discussion 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  treatment  of  this  malady  falls  out  of  the  usual 
line  of  practice ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  in  the  profession  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  statistical  details  respecting  it. 
This  may  account  for  the  decision  in  the  following  case : — 

In  1835,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  York  Assizes,  in  which  the  question 
was,  whether  insanity  had  or  had  not  a  tendency. to  shorten  life.  The 
representatives  of  a  man  brought  an  action  against  the  Providence  In- 
surance Company,  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  policy  ;  but  the  Office  refused 
to  pay  on  account  of  the  person  having  been  insane,  and  this  fact  having 
been  kept  from  their  knowledge  when  the  insurance  was  effected.  Several 
medical  Avitnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion.  One  considered  that 
insanity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life ;  another,  that  it  had  not ;  a  third, 
who  admitted  that  the  deceased  was  labouring  under  insanity,  did  not  con- 
sider that  Jus  mental  state  was  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life. 
The  ]udge  charged  the  jury  that  the  question  for  them  to  consider  was, 
whether  insanity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  as,  if  so,  this  would  make 
the  concealment  of  it  material.  If  insanity  had  such  a  tendency,  they  must 
Imd  for  the  defendant ;  if  not,  for  the  plaintiff.    The  jury  found  for  the 
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[w"Ji!'  T  ^■'^'""'^  f  ^'^^^^^^^^  l^^^J  «o  tendency  to  shorten  Jife  and 
that  theretoi-e  tlie  concealment  was  not  material  ' 

ihere  is  probably  no  case  which  more  strongly  shows  the  necessity  fo,. 
proper  medica  e.Klei^ce  on  these  occasions.    The^  finding  of  thelui/wa 
SikJ    Thf  ^•^"^"^^di^^l  experience,  and  was  basfd  on  a  Jomp7eto 
Zl^^'  ..^JV'T^'""^"'  °*  Esquii-ol,  Farre,and  others  show  that  ins^nitv 

Offices  oTtl  thar%      '-Y'^"  ^™  I--"-- 

umces  ot  this,  that  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity  or  mental 

^ivenl^TeV'  ^^^^^^ -^Veoi.l  question,  to  which  an  answ^er  must  be 
thl  h  vnnf^!  ^""if .Tte  contrary  opinion  appears  to  have  risen  from 
ippt^r  ^^^\^^l^nity  IS  not  a  bodily  disease,  and  in  no  way  con- 

nected with  physical  changes  m  the  structure  of  the  brain.  Even  if  this 
statement  be  admitted,  experience  is  decidedly  against  the  inference  based 
on  It,  when  we  look  at  insanity  in  the  aggregate  of  cases. 

ihere  was  formerly  a  notion  that  insanity  had  a  tendency  to  prolong- 
lite;  but  statistics  have  shown  that  the  insane  are  more  liable  than  the 
sane  to  vanous  diseases,  and  that  when  attacked  they  sink  more  easily 
under  them:  hence  the  mortality  of  the  insane  is,  cceferis  paribus,  much 
above  the  average  of  that  of  the  sane  population.  Among  other  fatal  diseases 
the  insane  are  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  paralysis  and  epilepsy :  and 
paralysis,  however  slight,  is  commonly  the  forerunner  of  death  in  these  cases. 
In  private  asylums  the  mortality  is  always  less  than  in  public  hospitals ; 
but  researches  have  proved  that  the  mortality  of  the  insane  has  been  much 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  management  and 
treatment. 

Observations  have  show  that  the  mortality  among  male  is  greater 
than  aniong  female  lunatics,  and  the  more  advanced  the  age  the  greater  the 
proportionate  rate  of  mortality.  The  concealment  of  insanity  in  any  of  its. 
forms,  or  even  the  concealment  of  a  known  hereditary  tendency  to  this 
malady,  would  be  considered  material,  inasmuch  as  either  condition  forms 
a  special  question  to  which  a  direct  answer  should  be  returned. 

Accidental  causes  of  death.  Death  from  sunstroke. — There  are  Offices 
which  now  insure  persons  against  accidents  occurring  on  sea  or  land  ;  and 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  in  these  cases  there  w^ould  be  less  room 
for  litigation.  The  proof  of  the  accident  and  the  amount  of  injury  done 
or  (if  fatal)  the  cause  of  death,  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter.  But 
the  question  arises — "What  is  an  accidental  as  distinguished  from  a  natural 
cause  of  death  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  understood  by  an  '  accident  ?  ' 
With  our  ideas  of  an  accident,  we  generally  associate  physical  injury  or 
violence  done  to  the  person ;  and  if  a  man  dies  fi^om  any  other  cause,  his 
death  cannot  be  said  to  be  accidental.  Lexicographers  describe  an  '  accident ' 
as  '  the  happening-  of  an  event  without  the  design  of  the  agent,'  or  '  an 
event  that  takes  place  without  one's  foresight  or  expectation ; '  but  neithei* 
of  these  definitions  would  exclude  diseases  of  a  fatal  kind.  Tardieu  is 
correct  in  stating  that,  in  a  medical  sense,  an  accident  is  characterized  by 
its  effects  on  the  body — it  signifies  injuries  more  or  less  severe  such  as  arc 
produced  by  blows,  falls,  the  agency  of  poisons,  death  by  asphyxia  or  by 
a  violent  death,  often  sudden  and  always  more  or  less  rapid.  An  accident,, 
however,  may  only  pi-ove  fatal  after  a  long  interval  from  secondary  causes. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  595.) 

The  strict  definition  of  the  term  '  accidental  death '  is  sometimes  required 
in  civil  cases.  A  question  of  this  kind  came  before  the  Queen's  Bench  iu 
Jan.  1861  {Sinclair  v.  The  Maritime  Insur.  Go.)  The  action  was  brought  by 
the  administratrix  of  a  person  named  Laurence,  who,  being  about  to  proceed 
on  a  voyage  as  a  master  of  a  vessel,  insured  liimself  against  any  personal 
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iniury  from  any  '  accident '  wliicli  might  happen  to  him  upon  any  ocean, 
sea,  river,  or  lake.  The  assured  being  with  his  ship  in  the  Cochin  river, 
on  the  south-west  of  India,  and  being  on  duty  on  board  his  ship,  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  special  case,  'strack  down  by  sunstroke,  from  tJie 
effects  of  Avhich  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  death  arose  from  '  accident '  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  that  it  did  not.  It  was  diflacult  to  draw 
a  line  between  a  death  from  '  accident '  in  a  policy  of  this  nature  and  a 
death  from  natural  causes  such  as  should  be  of  universal  application.  But 
the  Court  might  safely  assume  that  in  an  '  accident '  some  violence,  casualty, 
or  vis  major  was  necessarily  involved,  and  that  a  death  from  a  known 
natural  cause  could  not  be  considered  as  accidental.  Disease  or  death 
engendered  by  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  damp,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climatt^ 
or  atmospheric  influences,  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  accidental ;  at 
all  events,  not  unless  the  exposure  was  brought  about  by  circumstances  of 
an  accidental  character.  Thus,  if  a  mariner  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
his  duty  caught  cold  and  died,  his  death  would  not  be  accidental,  though 
it  might  be  so  if  by  reason  of  shipweck  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  the 
boat,  and  died  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  In  one  sense  the  death  was 
accidental,  for  the  effect  was  uncertain  beforehand ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  and  not  accidental.  Sunstroke,  so 
far  as  the  Court  was  informed  of  it,  was  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
brain,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  To 
that  disease  persons  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
were  more  or  less  liable,  just  as  persons  exposing  themselves  to  natural 
causes  of  a  different  kind  were  liable  to  diseases  consequent  therefrom. 
(See  ante,  p.  133.)  Death  from  '  sunstroke  '  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
arising  from  natural  causes  and  not  from  accident,  and  judgment  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

There  are  now  several  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Companies ;  some 
for  accidents  by  railway  travelling,  others  for  accidents  generally.  A 
question  may  occasionally  arise  as  to  whether  death  took  place  from 
accident  or  disease.  In  Cross  v.  The  Bailivay  Accid.  Insur,  Go.  (Lewes  Sam. 
Ass.  I87I)  this  question  was  raised  under  the  following  circumstances: — A 
lady  of  sixty-six  effected  an  insurance  on  her  life  against  accidents  of  any 
kind ;  and  the  Company  undertook  to  pay  500 Z.  in  the  event  of  her  death 
within  three  months  after  an  accident.  On  Ap.  20fch,  1870,  she  fell  down, 
stairs,  and  it  was  stated  that  she  had  then  received  an  injury  of  which  she 
died  on  Dec.  llth  following.  The  Company,  however,  disputed  their 
liabiUty  for  more  than  30Z.,  >vhich  they  paid  into  court.  They  denied  that 
the  accident  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  suggested  that  she  was  abeady 
suffering  under  disease,  and  that  she  was  not  disabled  from  the  effects 
of  the  accident  for  more  than  ten  weeks.  The  plaintiff,  however,  who 
was  the  lady's  residuary  legatee,  stated  that  she  was  quite  healthy  when 
the  accident  occurred,  and  she  and  two  other  witnesses  proved  that  she 
was  walking  about  the  town  up  to  the  day  of  the  accident.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  medical  evidence — in  which 
there  was  some  contradiction.  The  medical  men  who  first  attended  her 
found  no  indication  of  such  an  accident  as  would  have  caused  her 
symptoms,  which  they  ascribed  to  Bright's  disease  and  dropsy :  Tatham 
tormed  the  same  opinion,  and  they  were  called  for  the  defence  ;  while 
Wheatley  who  had  attended  her,  was  called  for  the  plaintiff,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  symptoms  arose  from  the  accident. 

Bramwell  B.,  told  the  juiy  he  felt  inclined  to  leave  it  to  them  without 
remarks  on  his  part,  for  really  how  could  he  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  these  conflicting  opinions  of  the  medical  men  ?    He  ventured 
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Wevev,  to  suggest  that  Tatham  in  some  important  points  confirmed  the 
evidence  of  Wheatley,  and  he  could  not  help  suggesting  this  practical  test 
-Was  the  woman  m  a  good  state  of  health  to  all  appearance  just  before 
the  accident,  and  did  the  symptoms  come  on  immediately  afterwards  ?  If 
so,  then  It  was  diffacult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  accident  liad 
something  to  do  with  it.  Two  witnesses  besides  the  plaintiff  (who  was 
interested)  alleged  that  the  woman  was  walking  about  up  to  the  very  day  of 
the  accident.  The  jury,  however,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  accident  had 
disabled  the  deceased  for  more  than  ten  weeks  in  order  to  entitle  the 
piaintitt  to  a  verdict  beyond  the  sum  paid  into  court.  The  jury,  after 
some  consideration,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  believing  that  the 
sum  paid  into  court  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  damage  arisincr  from  the 
accident.  *  ° 

In  the  case  of  a  person  being  killed  by  lightning  whose  life  was  insured 
against  accidental  death,  the  question  might  arise  whether  such  a  mode  of 
death  was  accidental  or  not.  Death  by  lightning  is  certainly  not  a  natural 
cause  of  death,  and  in  common  language  any  person  killed  by  lightning  is 
said  to  bave  died  accidentally. 

Suicide.— Among  the  conditions  in  policies  of   insurance,  there  is 
generally  a  stipulation  in  the  conti-act  that  the  policy  shall  be  void  if  the 
person  who  insures  bis  life  commits  suicide.  Thus,  a  medical  question  may 
arise  as  to  whether  suicide  was  or  Avas  not  committed  in  a  particular  case. 
A  person  may  die  from  poison,  wounds,  drowning,  or  other  forms  of 
asphyxia ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  certain  cases  whether  the  death 
arose  from  accident,  suicide,  or  from  violence  inflicted  by  another.  Such 
cases  are  often  left  in  great  uncertainty  at  coroners'  inquests — the  evidence 
received  being  imperfect  or  insufficient ;  because  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
provided  there  be  no  suspicion  of  murder,  it  is  considered  of  little  moment 
to  make  a  strict  inquiry.    If  the  life  of  the  deceased  should  happen  to  be 
insured  under  a  policy  containing  this  condition  respecting  suicide,  the 
question  may  become  of  great  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  insurers, 
and  they  will  require  clear  evidence  that  the  death  was  natural  or  acci- 
dental, and  not  suicidal,  before  paying  the  amount  of  the  policy.  The 
cause  of  death  should  in  all  cases  of  violence  be  determined  by  a  medical 
man ;  this  will  put  an  end  to  any  dispute  concerning  the  payment  of  the 
policy,  and  relieve  the  representatives  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
litigation.    If  the  death  be  sudden,  and  any  suspicious  circumstances  are 
left  unexplained,  it  is  certain  that  a  civil  action  will  follow.    We  are  not 
therefore  safe  if,  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  we  suppose  that  we  have  only  to 
satisfy  a  jury  by  a  hasty  opinion  expressed  from  an  external  view  of  the 
body  or  an  ill-conducted  inspection,  merely  because  it  may  appear  to  us 
quite  certain  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  murdered.   Should  the 
deceased  happen  to  be  one  of  that  class  of  persons  on  whose  lives  insurances 
are  commonly  effected,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
examination  of  the  body,  and  the  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death, 
must  come  to  light,  and  if  carelessly  pei-formed,  will  probably  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  severe  cross-examination.    There  have  been  several  painful 
exposures  of  this  kind,  because  the  medical  witness  thought  any  kind  of 
evidence  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  coroner's  jury.    The  verdict  of  a 
jury  at  an  inquest  is  not  binding  on  a  Company :  they  have  not  only  a 
right  but  often  good  reason  to  dispute  it,  and  they  frequently  exercise 
this  piivilege.     The  Insurance  Companies  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
frauds,  actually  leading,  as  in  the  case  of  burial  clubs  (a  kind  of  life- 
insurance),  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  for  the  sake  of  the  small  amount 
insured. 

A  case  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suicide  by  poison,  on 
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the  part  of  a  person  whose  life  had  been  only  recently  insured  for  a  vei.j 
lar-l  sum,  was  tried  before  Lord  Tenterden  in  1832  {Kmnear  v.  The  Boc/c 
Inslr  Co.).  Green,  Key,  and  the  author  Avere  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  This  trial  would  not  have  occurred 
but  that  the  medical  inspection  of  the  body  for  the  inquest,  two  years 
previously,  had  been  improperly  conducted,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  ot 
the  cause  of  death  assigned.  As  a  sum  of  lO.OOOZ.  rested  upon  the  issue, 
the  insurers  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  a  full  and  perfect  inquiry. 
From  the  depositions  taken  at  the  inquest  it  appeared  that  the  person 
whose  life  was  insured  died  two  years  before  the  action  was  brought ;  the 
body  was  carelessly  inspected  for  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  without  being  subjected  to  any  chemical  analysis,  had  been 
thrown  away.  These  circumstances  placed  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
pi-oduciug  proof,  and  in  fact  so  far  as  medical  evidence  was  concerned, 
they  left°the  question  almost  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  An  application 
was  made  to  the  author  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  Company,  to  know 
whether  the  exhnmation  of  the  body  and  any  further  processes  of  analysis 
would  be  attended  with  any  benefit,  but  an  answer  was  returned  in  the 
negative.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  first  examination  had  been  con-- 
ducted,  and  from  the  fact  that  as  the  symptoms  under  which  the  deceased 
had  died  could  have  been  presumptively  only  those  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
it  was  then  altogether  improbable  that,  after  two  years'  interment,  any 
trace  of  the  poison  would  be  discovered  in  the  remains. 

The  deceased,  who,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  returned  to  his  house  in  the 
evening.  The  house  was  then  undergoing  repair ;  his  family  were  in  the 
country,  and  the  only  person  residing  with  him  at  the  time  was  a  man- 
servant. The  account  given  by  this  person  was  that  the  deceased  returned 
home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  apparently  in  his  usual  health  ;  he 
ordered  him  to  place  a  decanter  of  wine,  a  tumbler,  and  a  wine-glass,  on 
the  library -table  adjoining  his  bedroom ;  told  him  that  he  was  going-  to 
take  a  composing  draught,  and  desired  that  he  might  not  be  called  on  the 
following  morning,  saying  that  he  would  ring  his  bell  if  he  wanted  any- 
thing. The  deceased  went  to  bed,  but  about  midnight  the  servant  was 
awakened  by  a  noise,  as  if  the  bar  of  the  library-shutters  had  fallen.  On 
getting  up,  he  saw  his  master,  without  a  light,  in  the  act  of  returning* 
from  the  library  to  his  bedroom,  which  adjoined  it ;  he  took  a  light  from 
witness,  and  again  went  to  bed.  On  going  upstairs  ten  minntes  after- 
wards, the  witness  found  the  light  extinguished,  and  the  door  of  the 
deceased's  bedroom  fastened.  At  9.30  a.m.,  the  witness  went  to  the  deceased's 
bedroom,  and  knocked  at  the  door  as  usual,  but  received  no  answer ;  he 
went  again  at  ten  o'clock,  but  the  door  was  still  fastened,  and  the  deceased 
did  not  answer  when  he  knocked.  The  workmen  who  w^ere  employed 
in  the  house  alarmed  the  witness,  about  noon,  by  telling  him  that  they 
had  heard  his  master  moaning  or  groaning.  A  ladder  was  then  procured, 
and  the  room  was  entered  by  the  window.  The  deceased  was  in  bed, 
and  appeared  to  have  just  died  as  the  witnesses  entered.  A  surgeon  was 
immediately  sent  for,  who  on  his  arrival  examined  and  tasted  some  liquid 
which  was  found  in  the  tumbler  on  the  table.  Search  was  made  for  a 
phial,  but  none  could  be  found  ;  however  it  was  proved  that  there  was 
on  the  library-table  a  piece  of  blue  and  a  piece  of  red  paper,  evidently 
the  cover  and  wrapper  of  a  phial,  which  were  not  there  previously.  It  Avas 
also  deposed  that  a  cork  and  string  were  found  in  the  fireplace.  The 
window  of  the  library  was  found  open,  the  shutter  ha\nng  been  unfastened 
during  the  night. 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  stated  that  the  body  was  lying  in  a  com- 
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posed  state,  the  countenance  hemg  somewhat  pale.  There  was  perspii-atbn 
on  the  skin,  with  patches  of  a  livid  colour  here  and  there  distributed  over 
It.  The  body  was  inspected  for  the  coroner's  inquest  by  two  physicians 
and  t^vo  surgeons.  An  accumulation  of  putrid  blood  is  said  to  have  been 
lound  in  the  stomach,  with  an  effusion  on  either  side  of  the  chest  The 
vessels  of  the  bram  were  somewhat  turgid,  but  there  was  no  extravasation, 
ihe  contents  of  the  stomach  were  thrown  away  without  any  chemical 
analysis  having  been  made.  It  appears  that  the  only  approach  to  an 
analysis  was  the  drawing  of  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate  across  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  The  cause  of 
ileath  assigned  by  these  witnesses  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
stomach,  A  verdict  of  'Death  from  natural  causes'  was  returned;  the 
body  was  buiied,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all  inquiry  had  ceased. 

The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  being  considered  alto- 
gether  inadequate  to  account  for  this  event  under  the  circumstances— the 
suddenness  of  death  in  a  person  who  was  in  perfect  health  the  evening 
before— the  absence  of  any  sign  of  effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  sudden  death  from  apoplexy— together  with  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  some  liquid  had  been  taken  by  deceased  and  the 
phial  disposed  of,  afforded  a  strong  gi-ound  for  suspicion.  The  insurers 
refused  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  and  demanded  an  inquiry. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  poisoning,  additional  evidence  was  required  to  determine— 1st, 
Whether  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  at  the  inquest  was 
adequate  to  account  for  it ;  and  2nd,  whether,  if  not,  the  facts  proved  relative 
to  the  death  of  the  deceased  were  consistent  with  narcotic  poisoning — 
whether,  in  short,  death  by  poison  was  or  was  not  probable. 

Green,  Key,  and  the  author  were  requested  to  give  an  opinion  on  these 
points.  With  regard  to  the  first,  they  said  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the 
witnesses  was  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  blood  found  in  the 
stomach  was  loosely  described  as  half-putrid  and  not  coagulated :  so  far 
from  its  being  proved  that  it  had  been  effused  during  life,  it  was  not  im- 
probable, from  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  inspection  was  made,  that 
it  had  proceeded  from  some  vessels  divided  by  the  examiners  during  the 
inspection.  Admitting  that  it  had  been  effused  during  life,  it  did  not 
furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death,  since  the  quantity 
was  small.  That  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  inspectors  themselves 
appeared  certain  from  the  fact  that  they  examined  the  stomach  for  some 
kind  of  poison  by  the  rough  experiment  of  drawing  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate 
over  the  mucous  membrane.  Further,  gastric  hEemorrhage  rarely  destroys 
life  on  a  first  attack,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  blood ; 
but  the  deceased  had  never  been  subject  to  hssmatemesis,  and  there  had 
been  no  bloody  vomiting.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  facts 
proved  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  deceased  had  taken  a 
poisonous  dose  of  laudanum  or  of  some  preparation  of  opium :  it  might  be 
contended  that  no  opiate  was  present  in  the  stomach,  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  analysis  had  been  made.  The  deceased  had  died  in  about  the 
period  at  which  this  poison  operates  fatally ;  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
determine  from  the  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  medical  evidence  wholly 
failed  to  throw  light  npon  the  subject,  how^  far  this  was  likely.  They  all 
agreed  that  narcotic  poisoning  in  the  deceased's  case  was,  so  far  as  they  could 
speak  in  the  absence  of  an  analysis,  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  pi^oved 
respecting  his  death  agreed  with  this  view,  and  the  results  of  the  medical 
inspection  so  far  as  they  went  were  consistent  with  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  might  arise  whether  there  were  no  natural  causes  which 
would  have  destroyed  life  within  twelve  hours  in  the  same  tranquil  manner 
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m  which  tlie  deceased  was  supposed  to  have  died.  To  this  it  may  he 
leplied,  that  apoplexy  and  other  diseases  might  also  have  accounted  for 
death  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  from  the  inspection  to  establish  the 
existence  of  these,  and  death  from  a  narcotic  poison  was,  medically  speaking, 
just  as  probable.  In  short,  as  the  evidence  was  essentially  of  a  negative 
kind,  and  there  were  two  ways  of  accounting  for  death,  either  of  them 
consistent  with  the  medical  facts,  it  remained  for  the  jury  to  decide  from 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  was  the  more  pi-obable.  The  cause 
of  death  was  entirely  a  matter  of  medical  presumption.  It  was  impossible 
to  swear  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  died  from  apoplexy  or  from 
the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  an  opiate.  As  the  case  was  only  one  of 
■suspicion,  and  not  of  actual  proof,  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  since  the  law 
always  justly  insisted  upon  what  the  circumstantial  evidence,  combined 
with  medical  opinions,  was  here  incapable  of  affording— namely,  direct  and 
not  inferential  proof  of  death  from  poison.  The  insurers  had  alleged  suicide 
by  poison — ^this  they  were  bound  to  prove  by  clear  and  distinct  evidence  ; 
the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  show  that  the  death  was  natural.  If, 
besides  the  coloured  paper-wrappers,  string,  and  cord,  a  phial  which  had 
-evidently  contained  laudanum  had  been  found,  or  the  liquid  in  the  tumbler, 
instead  of  being  merely  tasted  or  smelt  by  the  medical  man  and  then 
thrown  away,  had  been  analysed,  or  had  the  same  proceedings  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  evidence  might  have  been 
adduced  which  would  have  satisfied  the  jury  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  narcotic  poisou.  In  supposing  that  the  deceased  took  a  fatal  dose  of 
an  opiate,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  bottle  by  throwing  it 
out  of  the  library-window,  which  was  found  open  after  the  shutters  had 
been  fastened ;  no  traces  of  the  composing  draught  which  he  had  told  his 
servant  he  should  take  were  found — not  even  the  phial — and  the  coloured 
wrappers  of  paper,  cork,  and  string  found  in  the  bedroom  were  not 
-accounted  for. 

The  only  point  that  went  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning 
Avas  this  ;  the  servant  swore  on  the  trial  that  his  master's  bell  rang  about 
nine  o'clock.  If  this  were  true,  the  deceased  could  not  then  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic  poison,  as  he  must  have  walked  across 
the  room  to  have  rang  the  bell.  This  would  have  given  but  three  hours 
for  the  fatal  operation  of  the  poison,  while  most  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium  have  not  proved  fatal  in  less  than  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Still 
•opium  has  been  known  to  cause  death  within  a  short  period.  Christison 
met  with  a  case  where  the  person  died  in  three  hours,  and  Beck  another 
where  death  occurred  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  But  on  comparing  the 
evidence  of  this  witness  at  the  inquest  and  the  trial  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy. He  said  nothing  of  a  bell  ringing,  when  he  was  examined  at 
the  inquest  recently  after  his  master's  death  {i.e.  two  years  before  the 
tiial),  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  were 
quite  fi-esh  in  his  mind.  He  had  also  stated  that  just  before  the  alleo-ed 
ringing  of  the  bell,  when  he  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  on  o-oing  up  to 
his  room  about  nine  o'clock,  he  received  no  answer.  There  was  only  one 
bell  in  the  house,  and  the  four  workmen  employed  about  the  house  did 
not  hear  it  i-ing  during  the  whole  of  the  morning.  These  four  witnesses 
also  deposed  that  between  eleven  and  twelve,  hearing  a  groanincr  or  a 
snoring  m  the  deceased's  bedroom,  they  proposed  to  the  sei^ant  to°break 
•<jpen  the  door  and  enter;  but  he  objected  because,  he  said,  his  master  was 
poorly— that  he  had  taken  a  composing  draught,  and  had  desired  him  not 
•to  go  near  the  room  until  he  heard  his  bell  ring.  This  he  said  two  hours 
atteu  the  time  at  which  he  swore  on  the  trial  that  he  had  heard  the  bell 
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ring  and  went  up  to  answer  it.  This  part  of  the  evidence,  which  appeared 
to  militate  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning,  was  therefore 
inconsistent ;  but  by  a  strange  omission  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence 
of  this  witness  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  This  case  shows  the  importance, 
nay,  the  absohite  necessity,  of  performing  post-mortem  inspections  and 
chemical  analyses  or  inquests  in  a  careful  and  proper  manner.  It  also 
illustrates  the  principle  that,  although  suicide  may  be  a  ground  for  vitiating 
a  contract  of  this  description,  the  allegation  must  not  rest  upon  mere 
medical  presumptions  or  inferences,  but  upon  direct  and  positive  proofs. 

Among  the  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
following  : — Does  the  proviso  in  the  policy  respecting  suicide  include  all 
acts  of  self-destruction,  or  is  it  restricted  only  to  those  cases  in  which 
either  a  sane  or  a  partially  insane  person  consciously  destroys  himself  ? 
This  question  has  been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  482,  ante).  The  act 
of  suicide  does  not  necessarily  indicate  insanity;  but  even  if  it  did,  the 
rule  of  law,  as  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  reference  to  this 
proviso  in  cases  of  life  insurance,  is  that  whenever  an  insured  person 
destroys  himself  intentionally,  Avhatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  mind,  the 
policy  is  void.  If  a  person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  kills  himself  %cninten- 
tionally,  then  the  insurers  are  liable  ;  but  the  onus  of  proof  in  this  case  lies 
upon  the  plaintiffs,  i.e.  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy.  A  question 
here  arises.  Can  an  insane  person  really  be  considered  to  have  the  same 
'  intention  '  to  destroy  himself  that  could  be  ascribed  to  one  who  was  sane  ? 
Is  not  the  intention  affected  by  the  state  of  insanity  ?  This  may  in  some 
measure  depend  on  the  degree  which  the  mental  disorder  has  reached. 
According  to  Tardieu  the  decision  of  a  French  tribunal  on  this  subject,. 
Aug.  8th,  1854,  was  to  the  following  effect :  '  Whosoever  has  caused  his 
own  death  under  an  attack  of  insanity  cannot  be  considered  to  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  "  suicide  "  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  in  policies  of 
insurance.'  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  p.  394.)  According  to  the  practice- 
of  some  British  Offices,  the  act  of  suicide  does  not  render  a  policy  void  ^ 
but  in  the  Government  life  insurances  there  is  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  be  void  in  case  of  death  by  the  hands  of  justice  or  by 
suicide. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  man  has  a  dii-ect  interest  in  preserving  his  own 
life,  but  this  of  course  will  not  prevent  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the 
criminal  designs  of  another.  The  insurable  interest  of  a  person  in  the  life 
of  another  became  an  important  question  in  Jan.  1863,  (Hebdon  v.  West.) 
The  plaintiff,  a  clerk  in  a  banking-firm,  had  effected  an  insurance  on  the 
life  of  one  Pedder,  who  Avas  a  member  of  the  firm.  The  plaintifP  became 
indebted  to  the  firm  for  the  sum  of  5,000L,  and  Pedder  having  informed  the 
plaintiff  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  any  demand  for  repayment 
during  his  (Pedder's)  life,  the  plaintiff  insured  Pedder's  life  in  the 
defendant's  Company  for  the  sum  of  2,500 It  was  the  payment  of  this- 
sum  to  the  plaintiff  that  was  now  in  dispute,  the  defendant  contending  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  Pedder.  The  case  was 
argued,  and  the  Court  put  to  counsel  the  cases  which  had  been  already 
decided,  of  a  father  insuring  his  own  life,  or  a  husband  his  wife's.  It  had 
been  held  that  in  these  cases  there  was  no  insurable  interest.  Hence,  when 
a  husband  desired  to  make  a  provision  for  his  wife,  he  insured  his  own  life 
—she  did  not  insure  his.  Further,  they  instanced  the  case  of  Wainewnght 
(p  627),  in  which  that  person  induced  his  sister-in-law  to  insure  her  life,, 
and  then  poisoned  her,  in  order,  as  next  of  kin,  to  get  hold  of  the  sum 
assured  The  case  showed  the  immense  importance  of  the  law  requiring 
proof  of  a  real  interest  in  the  life  of  a  person  whose  life  was  insured  1  he- 
result  of  the  argument  was  that  the  Court  reserved  its  judgment  ;  Out 
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tliere  appeared  to  be  no  agreement  concerning  wliat  was  a  legal  insurable 
interest  in  tbe  life  of  another.  nr^A\  -i. 

From  a  statement  made  by  Tardieu  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  394)  it 
would  appear  that  life  insurances  are  occasionally  effected  in  Prance  with 
a  deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  destroy  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heirs.  The  Offices  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  this  fraud,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  Even  when  they 
feel  certain  that  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  perpetrated  from  a  desire  to 
benefit  a  family,  owing  to  misfortunes  in  business,  the  Offices  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  judicial  proceedings  against  the  executors,  partly  perhaps 
from  the  proofs  not  being  quite  satisfactory,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not 
to  damage  their  business  in  pubHc  estimation. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  suicide  from 
accident,  but  the  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a  claim  is  made 
through  the  deceased  for  the  papnent  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  (Vol.  l, 
pp.  609,  695.)  Tardieu  relates- some  cases  in  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  these  investigations.  While  a  carriage  was  being  driven 
along  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  a  loud  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  and  smoke 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  carriage-window.  The  carriage  was  stopped, 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  there  was  the  body  of  a  man  in  one  corner  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  between  his  legs.  Death  must 
have  been  almost  instantaneous,  as  the  left  half  of  his  skull,  which  had 
been  blown  off  in  the  explosion,  was  found  lying  between  his  legs.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  only  been  in  the  carriage  five  minutes,  and  that 
shortly  before  he  had  insured  his  life  in  two  French  Offices  for  the  sum  of 
6,000Z.  When  the  claim  was  made  by  the  relatives,  the  Offices  refused  to 
pay,  on  the  ground  that  the  death  was  a  voluntary  act  (deliberate  suicide) 
and  not  accidental.  The  case  was  fully  investigated  by  Tardien  and 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  they  published  a  lengthy  report  of  the  facts. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  p.  443;  1859,  2,  p.  126.)  The  conclusion  which 
Tardieu  drew  from  an  examination  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  of 
the  gun,  as  well  as  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  head, 
was  that  the  piece  had  been  voluntarily  discharged,  and  death  was  the 
result  of  suicide,  and  not  of  any  accident  from  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
gun,_  The  act  had  been  perpetrated  in  a  deliberate  manner,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  contemplated  self-destruction. 

As  the  Offices  repudiated  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  suicide,  it  was 
for  them  to  prove  their  case.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the  Tribunal 
condemned  them  to  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance. 
C  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  397.) 

Brierre  de  Boismont  reports  a  case  which  is  also  instructive  in  reference 
to  this  difficult  question.  A  man  was  found  dead  on  the  road,  apparently 
strangled.  His  affairs  Avere  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  it 
w-as  supposed  he  had  destroyed  himself  ;  but  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the 
-  condition  in  which  it  was  found,  were  apparently  not  consistent  with  this 
theory.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  there  were  the  appear- 
ances of  a  robbery.  As  all  the  circumstances  pointed  to  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  another,  a  judicial  inquiiy  was  made,  which  from  want  of 
evidence  led  to  no  result.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  merchant,  had  recently 
effected  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  amount  of  1,600Z.,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  his  family  on  his  death,  except  in  case  of  his  committing  suicide. 
Ihis  sum  was  paid  into  Court,  and  was  subsequently  reclaimed  by  the 
Office  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself.  A  witness 
had  come  forward  with  an  autograph  letter  of  the  deceased,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  motives  that  had  led  him  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  the 
mode  m  which  he  intended  to  carry  out  his  design.  This  document  proved 
VOL.  II.  2  s 
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that  lie  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  impending  ruin.  According  to  the  private  letter  to 
his  friend,  which  had  every  appearance  of  authenticity,  he  had  suspended 
himself  to  a  beam  from  which  a  friend,  by  a  previous  arrangement,  had 
cut  him  down,  and  had  then  disposed  his  body  on  the  high  road,  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  murderous  assault.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  397.) 

_  There  is  another  kind  of  fraud,  namely,  that  in  which  the  insured 
Simulates  death  m  order  that  his  relatives  or  creditors  may  receive  the 
aniount  of  the  insurance.  Three  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  related  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  168,  169.)  In  two  cases  the 
insurer  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  lost  his  life  while 
bathing  on  the  sea-shore,  his  clothes  being  found ;  in  the  other,  the  case 
of  a  fi-audulent  bankrupt,  the  man  registered  his  own  alleged  death,  and 
followed  his  own  cofl&n  to  the  grave  in  a  country  churchyard.  In  all  these 
cases  the  fraud  was  detected,  and  the  Offices  were  saved  from  a  heavy  loss. 

Insurance  murders. — The  insurance  of  the  lives  of  others  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  death  of  a  person,  and  thus  to  lead  to  secret  acts  of  murder.  The 
14th  George  III.  c.  48,  expressly  enacts  that  no  insurance  on  a  life  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  person  insuring  has  a  du-ect  legitimate  interest  in  the 
person  whose  life  is  insured.  This  statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  gambling  in  policies,  and  to  guard  society  against  the  risk  of 
persons  insuring,  and  then  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured  for  the  sake 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  under  the  policy.  Its  effect  is  simply  to  render 
the  policy  void ;  it  does  not  require  that  the  premiums  shall  be  refunded, 
nor  does  it  award  any  penalty  to  the  offenders.  As  policies  of  life  insurance 
may  be  bought  and  sold  like  other  property,  they  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  interest  in.  them  than  the  desire  that  such 
policies  should  speedily  become  claims  by  the  death  of  the  insured.  The 
interest  of  such  holders,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  lies  in  the  death  and 
not  in  the  life  of  the  insui'ed. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  690)  a  case  is  related  in  which 
a  man  was  found  dead  from  a  pistol-shot  wound  under  very  suspicious 
circumstances.  The  medical  and  moral  facts  were  not  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  suicide :  on  the  contrary,  they  all  pointed  to  an  act  of  murder. 
A  medical  man  was  placed  on  his  trial  for  this  alleged  crime,  and  the 
motive  assigned  for  the  act  was  that  the  prisoner  had  recently  effected 
insurances  in  three  different  Offices  to  the  amount  of  about  2,000  Z.  upon 
the  life  of  the  deceased — a  poor  man,  in  whose  life  it  was  proved  he  could 
have  had  no  lawful  pecuniary  interest.  The  insurances  were  only  for  short 
periods,  and  as  in  the  Scotch  Offices  the  policies  are  not  rendered  void  by 
suicide,  the  amounts  could  be  claimed  even  assuming  that  the  deceased  had 
destroyed  himself.  The  body,  weapon,  and  other  objects  had,  it  was  sup- 
posed, been  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  it  appear  that  the  act  was 
suicidal.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  as  a  key  to  explain  the  death  of 
the  deceased  and  the  motive  of  the  accused,  that  the  risk  connected  with 
the  largest  insurance  (1,000L)  commenced  on  Nov.  24th,  1852,  and  termi- 
nated on  Nov.  24th,  1853.  Only  one  premium  to  the  amount  of  about 
eleven  pounds  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment  was  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  the  prisoner.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  on  Nov.  20th,  1853  ; 
i.e.  only  four  days  before  the  date  at  which  the  poUcy  of  insurance  on  his 
life  would  have  lapsed.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  accused  had 
the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  this  crime  ;  but  as  there 
were  no  circumstances  which  could  directly  fix  it  upon  him,  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge. 
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On  March  26th,  1856,  an  insurance  was  effected  in  a  French  Office  on 
the  life  of  one  Hott'stedt,  a  domestic  servant,  born  in  1805.  The  insurance 
.was  for  the  benefit  of  Swensson,  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  the  policy  was 
granted  on  the  certificate  of  a  lohysician  of  good  practice  in  the  same  town. 
Hoffstedt  was  a  man  of  drunken  habits,  and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  hanged 
himself,  but  he  was  cut  down  and  his  life  saved  by  Swensson.  After  this 
Swensson  entered  into  a  seci-et  compact  with  Hoffstedt,  promising  to  supply 
him  with  any  amount  of  brandy,  provided  he  took  no  other  nourishment. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  life  of  Hoffstedt  was  insured  in 
the  French  Office.  As,  in  spite  of  his  drunken  habits,  Hoffstedt  continued 
to  live  longer  than  Swensson  had  anticipated,  there  were  violent  quarrels 
between  them,  and  the  latter  dreaded  the  payment  of  a  second  premium. 
Hoffstedt  died  on  Aug.  31st,  1856,  six  months  after  the  policy  of  insurance 
had  been  issued.  After  another  six  months  had  passed,  Swensson  claimed 
the  amount  from  the  Office.  Swensson  was  charged  with,  the  murder  of 
Hoffstedt  by  poison,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of  distinct 
proofs,  the  facts  Avhich  were  elicited  showed  that  he  had  entered  into  a  dis- 
graceful speculation  to  profit  by  the  death  of  the  insured.  Arsenic  was 
found  in  the  body  of  Hoffstedt  and  in  the  possession  of  Swensson,  but 
administration  by  the  latter  could  not  be  proved.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  France  in  1859  to  compel  the  Office  to  pay  the  insurance.  It  was  then 
proved  that  Hoffstedt  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  but  it  was  sug- 
gested, in  answer  to  this,  that  the  poisoning  might  have  been  the  result  of 
suicide  and  not  of  murder ;  but  the  case  was  ultimately  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Office,  on  the  ground  that  whenever  an  insurance  on  a  life  has  been 
effected,  if  the  insiu-ed  commits  an  act  of  suicide,  or  if  his  death  has  been 
caused  or  accelerated  by  the  agency  of  the  person  who  would  benefit  by  it, 
the  policy  becomes  null  and  void.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  410.) 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  this  country  in  1835  (WaineiorigM  v. 
Bland,  Exch.  29th  June,  1835),  in  which  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
effected  for  two  years  on  the  life  of  a  Miss  Abercromhie  was  sought  to  be 
recovered.  The  action  was  brought  against  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial 
Assur.  Comp.,  and  was  resisted  by  them  on  the  grounds  that  the  lady  had 
been  desti-oyed  by  poison,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Wainewright  had  no  lawful 
pecuniary  interest  in  her  life.  As  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  one  of  the  first  murders  brought  about  by  the  use  of  strychnine 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  those  which  twenty-one 
years  later  were  for  a  time  successf ully,;perpetrated  by  the  criminal  William 
Palmer.  Strychnine  had  been  discovered  only  twelve  yeai-s  previously  to 
the  death  of  Miss  Abercrombie,  and  it  was  then  but  little  known  as  a  poison 
either  in  England  or  France.  The  history  of  the  case  is  remarkable,  as 
the  real  cause  of  death  was  completely  overlooked.  Two  fine-looking  youno- 
Avomen  of  the  name  of  Abercrombie,  the  daughters  of  a  deceased  officer, 
■with  no  other  property  than  pensions  of  ten  pounds  a  year  from  Govern- 
ment, lived  a,  few  miles  out  of  town  with  their  brother-in-laAv,  Waine- 
lonqlii,  and  his  wife,  who  were  also  in  reduced  circumstances.  They  came 
to  London  in  1830,  as  the  winter  was  setting  in,  and  took  lodo>ino-s. 
i  he  elder  girl,  having  just  attained  her  twenty-first  year,  was'^seSt, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  her  sister,  to  no  fewer  than  eio-ht 
or  ten_  Insurance  Offices,  to  effect  insurances  at  each  on  her  own  life. 
iJemg  m  full  and  vigorous  health,  she  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
several  Offices,  althoiigh  she  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  wishing  to 
insiire  her  life  than  that  she  Avas  told  it  was  right  for  her  to  do  so.  Five 
Offices  granted  time  policies  in  her  own  name,  some  for  two,  others  for  three 
years,  for  18,000Z.  Ihe  premiums  paid,  together  with  the  stamps,  amounted 
to  tAvo  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  in  case  of  Miss  Abercrombie 
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fil^ ^-ST  years,  all  these  payments  would  be  lost.    Not  satis 

fied  with  these  accepted  insurances  for  this  large  sum,  Wainowright  induced 
her  to  apply  for  2,000?.  from  the  Eagle,  5,000/.  from  the  Globe,  and  Mof 
from  the  Alhance  Office,  but  these  proposals  were  declined,    i;  Oct.  1830 

q  nnor^' n'  .1  ?Qfi  '"^''Pj'?  ''^^  insurance  on  her  life  for  two  years  for 
3,000Z  On  the  13th  Dec.,  following,  when  in  perfectly  good  health,  she  made 
her  will,  and  assigned  this  and  other  policies  to  the  plaintiff  Wainewrio-h? 

'^^y  P'W  went  to  a  theatre, 

and  on  their  return  had  a  supper  of  oysters  and  porter.  On  this  occasion 
Miss  Abercrombie  was  first  taken  ill;  it  was  said  she  suffered  from  an 
liysterical  attack,  but  there  was  no  clear  account  of  her  illness  at  this  time, 
it  was  not  until  the  16th  that  she  was  seen  by  a  physician,  but  her  illness 
was  not  then  such  as  to  excite  alarm  ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  hysterical. 
Un  the  21st  this  physician  was  suddenly  called  to  see  her,  and  he  then  found 
her  in  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  resembling  those  which  are  sometimes 
the  effects  of  a  wound— i.e.  tetanus.  She  said  she  was  sure  she  should  die 
and  she  suddenly  went  off  into  a  fit  of  convulsions.  The  physician  left  the 
house,  returned  in  about  an  hour,  and  she  was  then  just  dead.  The  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  body  are  imperfectly  reported  :  there  was  an  effu- 
sion of  serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  to  this  death  was  referred. 
There  was  no  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach :  it  is  said  they  were 
minutely  examined,  and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything 
sufficient  to  account  for  death ;  but  the  person  to  whom  this  examination 
Avas  entrusted  was  not  called  at  the  trial,  and  so  little  was  known  at  that 
time  of  the  chemical  properties  of  strychnine,  that  any  analysis  for  this 
poison  would  have  had  a  negative  result. 

Wainewright,  as  executor  and  trustee,  applied  for  payment  of  two  of 
the  poHcies  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  deceased,  but  this  was 
refused.  He  then  went  to  France  with  his  family,  and  five  years  after- 
wards (in  1835),  through  an  agent,  brought  an  action  for  the  amount 
against  the  Imperial  Assur.  Comp.  On  this  occasion  the  juiy  could  not 
agree  in  a  verdict.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  606.)  Another  action  was 
afterwards  brought  against  the  Company,  and  the  facts  above  stated  came 
out  at  the  trial.  The  Attorney- General,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  said 
that  the  plaintiff  had  left  the  country,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  never  again  return  to  it.  Lord  Abinger  charged  the  jury 
that,  whether  murder  had  been  committed  or  not,  the  executors  could 
recover,  provided  the  insurance  had  been  effected  bond  fide  on  behalf  of  the 
deceased.  His.  lordship  directed  their  attention  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
of  this  young  lady,  the  deceased,  having  effected  these  large  insurances  for 
only  two  years — of  her  sudden  illness  and  death  in  convulsions  soon  after 
the  assignment  of  the  policy — and  reminded  them  that  no  proof  had  been 
adduced  to  substantiate  the  reasons  she  had  given  to  the  various  Offices  for 
effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life.  By  the  will  and  assignment  made  to 
the  plaintiff  and  his  wife,  these  persons  were  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  law  would  not  allow  any  one  to  stand — namely,  that  of  having  a  strong 
interest  in  procuring  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  by  unlawful  means. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  insurers,  on  the  ground  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  want  of  interest. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  young  woman  died  fi^om  the  effects  of  a 
dose  of  strychnine,  administered  to  her  shortly  before  she  was  seen  by  the 
physician  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  21st.  Tetanus,  as  it  is  produced  by  this 
poison,  is  rapidly  fatal ;  but  as  it  arises  from  wounds  or  from  exposure  to 
cold,  it  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  only  fatal  after  some  days,  and  there  was 
no  wou.nd  or  other  natural  cause  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  AVaine- 
wright  Avas  subsequently  tried  on  a  charge  of  forgery  and  convicted.  He 
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T*-ra  tLl  afsfoy J  Misribevcrombie  with  strychnine,  and 

farprfviotly  killed  two  oth'e.  relatives  with  the  same  poison-namely 
liaa  P^^^^^'^^-y  .  „,o+lier     The  v  symptoms  were  similar,  and  tbey 

i^^^^^^      ^'^--^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

S;me^o£''thrpoisonings  which  took  place  at  Rugeley  in  1855-56  and 
whicHulminaiedTn  the  conviction  and  execution  of_ the  notorious  Wdham 
?SerfoTre  murder  of  J.  P.  Cook,  originated  in  the  easy  system  of 
rais bo-  money  by  the  insurance  of  lives.    (Beg.  v.  Palmer,  vol.  1  p.  431  ) 
The  borof^Ann  Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  a  surgeon  and  general 
BractitioL^  had  been  lying  fifteen  months  m  the  grave  under  a  pro- 
fCsfonal  b  u-ial-certificate  of"  death  from  UUous  cholera  wjien  the  sudden 
death  of  Cook  and  the  detection  of  antimony  in  his  body  led  to  the  exhu 
mation  of  the  body  of  this  lady.    It  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  antimony,  which  was  detected  in  all  parts  of  the  b^^^^^^^ 
in  the  ovaries.    When  the  history  of  the  illness  which  preceded  death  was 
gone  into,  it  was  found  that  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  the  effects 
Sf  tartarated  antimony,  but  not  with  those  of  bilious  cholera  or  of  any  othei 
disease.    Antimony  had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  deceased  during  hei 
illness,  and  it  was  therefore  clear  that  it  must  have  been  administered  to 
her  by  some  one  up  to  within  a  short  period  of  her  death     With  an  actual 
life-interest  in  his  wife's  property  to  the  extent  of  only  3  OOOL,  and  withm 
the  short  period  of  nine  months  of  her  death,  Wilham  Palmer  had  made, 
or  caused  to  be  made,  proposals  for  insuring  her  life  m  eight  different 
Offices  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  33,000Z.    Three  of  these  proposals,  made 
by  himself— to  the  Norwich  Union  in  Dec.  1853,  for  3,000L  ;  to  the  Scottish 
Equitable  in  Jan.  1854,  for  5,000Z. ;  and  to  the  Sun  in  Feb.  1854  also  for 
5  000 Z.— were  accepted  by  these  Offices.    He  thus  contrived  m  less  than 
three  months  to  effect  a  total  insurance  of  13,000Z.,  to  cover  a  life-mterest 
of  3,000Z.  on  his  wife's  property.    The  other  proposals,  to  the  amount  of 
about  20,000Z.,  were  declined  by  the  Offices  to  which  he  applied.    The  total 
premiums  paid  by  Palmer  on  the  three  policies  amounted  to  338Z.  ;  _  and  he 
was  at  the  time  so  pressed  for  money  that  he  drew  a  bill_  which  was 
actually  discounted  on  the  security  of  the  policies,  so  that  he,  with  criminal 
ingenuity,  contrived  to  make  the  policies  pay  for  themselves.    As,  at  the 
time  of  effecting  these  insurances,  he  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  meet  bills  of  this  kind  without  becoming  still  more  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  the  realization  of  the  policies  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
became  to  him  a  matter  of  necessity.    Within  little  more  than  six  months 
after  effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life,  the  wife  died  from  poison  under 
his  immediate  superintendence.    On  her  death  these  large  sums  were 
claimed  by  Palmer,  and  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Offices.    Although  there 
was  at  the  time  some  suspicion  that  the  wife  had  died  from  poison,  there 
was  no  inquest  or  inspection,  and  the  body  was  hastily  buried.  _  These  facts 
openly  came  to  light,  about  a  year  after  her  death,  during  the  investigation 
of  another  murder  perpetrated  by  him  in  1855.    It  seems  that  the  seeming 
respectability  of  Palmer,  his  social  and  professional  position,  together  with 
the  two  medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  wife,  checked 
any  intention  which  might  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Offices  to  resist 
the  payment  of  the  policies.    Palmer,  however,  carried  his  life-insurance 
speculations  much  further  than  this.    Having  no  pecuniary  interest  what- 
ever in  the  life  of  his  brother,  Walter  Palmer,  he  either  made  or  induced 
him  to  make  proposals  for  the  insurance  of  his  life,  in  various  Offices,  to 
the  amount  of  82,000Z,    The  Prince  of  Wales  Office  accepted  the  proposals 
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another  man  of  doubful   hSct^^^^^  brotherV^«^•a.. 
as  a  lodger;  and  it  was  renSl 'hToh  v'^^^^^  n         T'^'^^  P^^^^^^  1^"^ 
prisoner  WilUavi  had,  an  horn  o  two  li^J  i  ?^ 

gist's  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid     Th.nn^-    ?  ^'1  purchased  at  a  drug- 

Walter  to  WiluZ,  for  a  non;inaT;o,f.^r^?-^'^  been  previously  assigned  by 
made  application  for  the  Tfi  ^l^^T         ^^'^^  TFiZZm,,,  PaZ,^^. 

refused  payment  •  and  fo,  vp?  ?  "^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^™*l^er,  the  Office 
At  the  inquest  hdd  on  the  bo7/?l  "T"^.''  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^^-f^^'^e  it' 

was  proTed  that  Pa/'fe,  had  dW  ^.i,^™*^""  ^"^^^^^  1855-56,  it 
his  brother  after  thelSuJance  on  hi.  I  f'  T^-^^^ .  ^^^^-^  ^e  had  placed 
he  would  take,  and  to  keefa  onL^  tv  n^^^^  -^'^     ^^''^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^« 

brother  was  a  drunkard  bi^t  thS  ^^nl  f  '^'"'^^^  The 
his  purpose.    Whence  ^eJ^X'^L^^^^^^^  f -/or 

potent  poison  above  mentioned,  aid  suggested  that  dentl^LTi  *° 

by  apoplexy.  PaZmer  subsequently  trietbntteffectuan^^  t  ''''  'rff'^ 
extent  of  25,0007   the  b'fp  J  h;^  r^,^^  ^^,uaL  menectually,  to  insure,  to  the 

his  proposa  as  'a  gentleman  '  T^ni.t'T ^''''^^'^  - 
Cheshirl  the  PostmS  oT  Ruc^eL  atr^^^^^^^^^  ""f  he  advised 

T^:^^-;^  tKS^^S^  «ci^e^^ 

hn.  WnTr  ?  *°  ^^q™  ^  Statement  whether  the  life 

has  been  already  proposed  to  other  Offices,  and  whether  the  proposaf  hll 

Zl?"r\^T  f ''P*'^'  ""''^  *°  ^^o^^t.    But  this  is  oS7a  partial 

method  of  checking  such  nefarious  speculations.    In  FrLce  and  most 

in  ordTt  "•^r"'^'^      '''''  ^^"^^  stiSJforbicSen 

m  order  to  guard  society  against  the  risk  of  the  persons  who  insure  co 
trmng  the  death  of  the  insured.    That  these  regulations  are  not  sufficient 
to  guard  again.st  secret  murder  and  speculation  in  human  life  is,  however 
clearly  established  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Be  la  Pommerais,  who  in  May  1864 
was  convicted  m  Paris  of  the  murder  of  a  woman  named  Pauw   In  another 

medic'm  To  '-'^^'^         fi-d  an  account  of  the 

medical  circumstances  connected  with  this  act  of  murder,  which  equals  if 
It  does  not  surpass,  m  atrocity,  the  murders  perpetrated  by  WilHam 
Palmer  on  his  Avife  and  brother.  ■  J    "  ^ 

De  la  Pommerais  had  first  cohabited  with  the  deceased.  Having  thrown 
her  off  he  married  m  Aug.  1861,  a  lady  of  some  fortune,  Madlle.  Dubizy. 
borne  time  after  the  marriage,  the  mother  of  this  lady  died  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  poison  administered  by 
the  prisoner.     In  June,  1863,  he  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  Pauw,  who  was  livino'  in 
great  poverty  with  several  of  her  children.    Having  advanced  to  her  small 
sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  271,  he  induced  her  to 
msnre  her  life  in  various  Insurance  Offices  for  the  sum  of  22,000Z.,  and 
afterwards  to  assign  the  policies  to  him.    The  reasons  which  he  gave  for 
effecting  these  insurances  were— partiy  that  he  had  advanced  to  the 
deceased  4000Z.,  and  partly  that,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  wished  to 
provide  for  his  illegitimate  children.    The  first  statement  was  proved  to  be 
untrue,  and  the  second  was  inconsistent  -with  the  claims  which  he  subse- 
quently made  on  the  Offices.    The  Avoman  was  examined,  found  to  be  in 
good  health,  and  insurances  on  her  hfe  -were  effected  for  two  or  three 
years_  to  the  large  amount  above  stated.    La  Pommerais  paid  the  first 
premiums,  amounting  to  600/.    He  had  thus  entered  into  engagements  for 
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three  years  to  pay  in  P-iu^-E  ^W^^^^^^^ 

resources,    .^e  induced  the  to  physicians  whom  she  consulted 

with  an  accident;  but  the  ^iirgeons ^         j  exception  oi 

found  that  there  was  nothing  the  ^    t„  Nov.  16th,  when 

a  few  attacks  of  yomitmg.  ^^^e  g^e  taken 

the  prisoner  vis  ted  ^^^^-^^if.P^^^'^^f^^^^^^^  and  convnlsions,  with 

yery  ill  that  night,  and  after  ^^o^^nt  v^^^^^  as  it  was  proved,  fi'om  the 
fainting,  ^l^e  died  on  the  ^^l^^' Z  v^i^onl  had  ^0^^^^^ 

effects  of  digitalm,  a  large  ^^^^^^^^^^  could  give  no  satisfactory 

some  time  before,  and  of  the  d  posal  of  w^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^ 

account.    He  found  no  ^dTed  fiom^astritis  and  perforation 

tificate  to  the  effect  that  deceased  had  died  •        ^to  him  by 

^^Z'Zt.ir^:lf^Z-  of  »  an.  t.e 

■■"'Thrp^rZtato  stop  tUs  W  .ysten.  "f  murder  wou^^^^^^^^ 
ventina- the  purchase  o±  them  by  stiangeib,        y         j        ■i?m,+>,pr  nn 

r?r"rtLn^^^^^^^^^  CXVmu^ 
life  of  the  insured.  The  burial-club  mni^ders  -^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^  "^^Z 
checked  by  a  regailation  of  this  kind,  which  prohibited  a  Prison  tiom 
recovering  under  this  species  of  insurance,  more  than  the  ^^^^^^  Proved 
to  hive  been  actually  paid  for  the  funeral.  It  would  be  well  if  this  prin- 
c?pl  weS  u^^^^^^^^^^  out,  but  from  the  e-dence  givey^  the  tna 

of  Mary  Ami  Cotton  (Beg.  v.  Gotten,  Durham  Lent  As.  18J3) ' 
reason  to  believe  that  insurances  on  lives  are  secretly  effected  pimply 
for  the  mirnoses  of  murder.    The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  muiaei 
ly  pSsoronerstepson,  who  died'in  1872.    The  body  of        f  ce^^^^^ 
was  exhumed,  and  arsenic  was  detected  m  it.    This  was  P^'oved  to  be  the 
sole  canse  of  death.    This  woman,  it  was  stated  upon  ^.f -^^T^^^pf 
facts,  had  at  different  times  killed  by  poison  her  mother,  fifteen  ctilclreu, 
three  husbands,  and  a  lodger-making  altogether  twenty  persons  m  a  few 
years  :  and  the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  msured.    I^^ome  ot 
these  cases  she  had  claimed  and  received  from  the  Insurance  Offices  the 
premiums  on  these  deaths.    One  of  her  three  husbands  thus  disposed  of, 
and  four  of  her  children,  were  insured  in  the  British  and  Prudential  lusur. 
Office.    They  died  rather  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  and  the  medical  man 
assigned  gastric  fever  as  the  cause  of  death,  when  the  symptoms  were  not 
consistent  with  this  disease.    The  prisoner  obtained  from  the  Office  a  sum 
of  thirty-five  pounds  by  the  death  of  this  husband,  and  some  smaller 
amounts  from  burial  clubs  by  the  death  of  the  children.    She  then  married 
a  man  with  a  family  of  children,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have  bis  hte 
and  the  lives  of  his  children  insured.    One  day  he  found  her  at  an  Otiice 
trying  to  procure  an  insurance  on  his  life.    He  then  refused  to  live  witli 
her,  and  his  life  was  thereby  saved.    This  woman  was  convicted,    it  is 
clear  from  the  evidence  in  this  and  other  cases,  that  some  of  the  Insurance 
Offices  which  find  clients  among  the  poor,  furnish  great  facilities  tor 
such  murders,  and  that  the  managers  are  not  sufficiently  careful  m  making 
inquiry  into  the  means,  motives,  and  objects  Avhich  induce  persons  lu 
this  class  of  life  to  effect  insurances  on  the  lives  of  others. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  this  criminal  for  these  insurance  murders 
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(See  vol.  1,  v  U  )  mil  Zf^  ""^'  i^^i  ""''^'^'^'^^  of  the  causes  of  death, 
these  sadd^n^nd  violent  den  J^^^  symptoms  of  arsemcal  poisoning, 

gastric  fever.  TheZc^lt^^  were  registered,  one  after  the  other,  as 
for  insuring  the  lives  o  oth  .?i'""T"^  t^'^^f  ^'"'^  ^^'^'^^^ 
second,,,  o^ the  caX^^ ^^J^lfZ^  SiSj 
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IThe  principal  suljeets  are  in  capitals,  (lie  cases  in  italics.'] 


ABD 

\bdo3IEN,  sudden  death  from  blows  on 
the,  i  586,  665 

wounds  of  the,  i  665 

contusions  on  the,  i  665 

viscera  of  the,  i  670,  674 
Abercrombie,  Miss,  case  of,  ii  627 
Aboution,  ii  178 

appearances  of,  ii  160,  195 

criminal  causes  of,  ii  179 

from  drugs,  ii  1 82 

from  injections,  ii  195 

from  instruments,  ii  179 

feigned,  ii  197 

law  relative  to,  ii  197 

medical  responsibility  in  cases  of,  ii  200 

proofs  required,  ii  199 

of  monsters,  ii  202 

signs  of,  in  the  living  and  dead,  ii  195 

of  moles,  ii  203 
Abortives,  specific,  ii  191 
Absinthe,  eifects  of,  i  397 
Abstinence,  effects  of,  ii  137 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  613 
Acceleration  of  death  in  wounds,  i  590 
Accelerators  of  putrefaction,  i  101 
Accidental  stabs,  i  522 

death  in  reference  to  life  insurance, 
ii618 

Acephalous  monsters,  ii  219 
Acetate  of  lead,  i  300 

of  copper,  i  311 

of  morphia,  i  370 
Acetic  acid,  i  233 
Acid,  sulphuric,  i  211 

nitric,  i  219,  715 

hydrochloric,  i  224 

oxalic,  i  225 
'     tartaric,  i  232 

acetic,  i  233 

arsenious,  i  256 

arsenic,  i  283 

prussic,  i  876 

carbonic,  ii  97 

siilphurous,  ii  109 

hydrosulphuric,  ii  118 

pyrogallic,  i  347 
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Acid,  carbolic,  i  345 

meconic,  i  374 
Acids,  burns  from,  i  715 
Acid  poisons,  i  211 
Aconite,  poisoning  by,  i  458 

symptoms  and  appearances,  i  459 

tincture  of,  i  459 

root  of,  mistaken  for  horseradish,  i  461 

leaves  and  seeds  of,  1  462 
Aconitine,  i  462 

German,  i  465 

Morson's,  i  464 
Aconitum  Napellus,  i  458 
Adams,  Beg.  v.,  i  692,  ii  568 
Adipocere,  production  of,  i  105 

conditions  for  its  formation,  i  106 

properties  of,  i  107 

presumption  of  date  of  death  from,  i  1 27 
iEthusa  cynapium,  i  451 
Affiliation,  cases  of,  ii  271 
Age,  alleged  iniluence  of,  on  putrefaction, 
199 

of  skeletons,  i  147 
deduced  from  the  teeth,  i  148 
from  stature,  i  156 
medical  questions  concerning,  ii  234 
for  legal  responsibility,  ii  234 
for  procreative  power,  ii  283 
impotency  depending  on,  ii  285 
of  the  new-born  child,  rules  for  deter- 
mining, ii  312 
Aidoiomania,  ii  580 

Air,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  1  97,  98 
in  veins,  a  cause  of  death,  i  662 
confined,  suffocation  from,  ii  111 
of  drains  and  sewers,  composition  of,  ii 
122 

Alcohol,  poisoning  by,  i  398 

analysis  of,  i  400 

amylio,  i  390 
Alexander,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  263 
Algaroth,  powder  of,  i  322 
Alienation,  mental  (see  Insanity),  ii  462 
Alkalies,  poisoning  by,  i  233 
Alkaloids,  cadaveric,  i  472 
Allen,  case  of,  i  638 
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Allen  V.  Chester  Itij.  Co.,  i  638 

Allnutt,  case  of,  ii  548 

Allotropic  phosphorus,  action  of,  i  054. 

Allridcje,  case  of,  ii  387 

Almond-flavour,  i  385 

Almonds,  bitter,  essential  oil  of,  i  385 

Aloes,  noxious  effects  of,  i  335 

Ambidextrous  persons,  wounds  produced 

by,  1  521  ^ 
Amenorrhoea,  ii  146 

a  cause  of  sterility,  ii  ^Q-> 
of  insanity,  ii  553 
Amentia,  ii  471 
Amnion,  the,  ii  172 
Ammonia,  poisoning  by,  i  23G 
Ammoniated  mercury,  i  295 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  i  368 
Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  i  295 
Amnii,  liquor,  the  composition  of,  ii  203 
Amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus,  i  254 
Amylene,  i  390 
Amylic  alcohol,  i  390 
Ansesthetic  vapours  and  gases,  i  401,  405 
ii  115  ' 
Analysis,  articles  preserved  for,  i  207 

fallacies  connected  with,  i  208 
Ancliffe,  case  of,  ii  411 
Anderson,  case  of,  ii  397 
Anderton  v.  Gihhs,  ii  263 
Androgynus  and  androgyna,  ii  273 
Angus,  case  of,  ii  175 
Aniline,  effects  of,  i  394 
Animal  bones,  mistakes  respecting,  i  142 

food,  poisonous  effects  of,  i  352 

irritants,  i  348 
Animirta  cocculus,  i  411 
Anhers,  Beg.  v.,  i  499 
Anson,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  362 
Antimony,  tartarated,  poisoning  by,  i  315 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  320 

chloride  or  butter  of,  i  324 
Antiseptic  properties  of  poisons,  i  100 
Aorta,  wounds  of  the,  i  661 
Apparent  death,  i  43 
Aqua  fortis,  i  219 
Arachnoid  membrane,  the,  i  650 
Aram,  Eugene,  case  of,  1  138 
Areolte  of  the  breasts,  state  of  in  preg- 
nancy, ii  137 
Armand,  31.,  case  of,  ii  79 
Armstrong,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  584 
Arrowroot,  detection  of,  ii  365 
Arsenates,  alkaline,  poisoning  by  the,  i 
283 

Aesenic,  i  256 
as  a  preservative,  i  100 
eating,  i  184 
effect  of  habit  on,  i  184 
in  the  earth  of  cemeteries,  i  208 
taste  and  solubility  of,  i  256 
coloured,  blue  and  black,  i  256 
symptoms  caused  by,  i  256 
chronic  poisoning  by,  i  258 
post-mortem  appearances,  i  259 
death  from  external  application  of,  i 
260 

fatal  doses  of,  i  262 
effects  of  the  vapour,  i  262 
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Arsenic,  period  at  which  death  occurs, 
i  202 

analysis  as  a  solid,  i  263 
in  solution,  i  266 
Eeinsch's  process  for,  i  267,  274 
Marsh's  processes  for,  i  267 
detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures,  i  269 
in  the  tissues,  by  distillation-process,  i 
270 

,  detection  of,  after  long  periods,  i  278 

green,  i  279 

sulphides  of,  i  283 

yellow,  i  283 

chloride  of,  i  285 
Arsenic  acid,  i  283 
Arsenious  acid  (see  Arsenic),  i  256 
Arsenites,  alkaline,  poisoning  by,  i  279 
Arsenite  of  copper,  i  279 

in  paper-hangings,  i  281 
Arsenetted  hydrogen,  fatal  effects  of,  i  285 
Arteries,  wounds  of,  i  031,  661 
Arterial  and  venous  blood,  i  564 
Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  ii  342 
Asarum  Europeeum,  ii  190 
Asarabacca,  ii  190 
A.ihford,  Mary,  case  of,  ii  18 
Asliton,  case  of,  ii  412 
Asiatic  cholera,  mistaken  for  poisoniuf,  i 
192 

heat  of  the  body  in  death  from,  i  50 
Asphyxia,  death  from,  i  164 

various  forms  of,  ii  1 

cause  of  death  in,  ii  1 

restoration  in  cases  of,  ii  7 

from  meclianical  causes,  ii  82 

from  gases,  ii  96 
Aspinall,  case  of,  ii  140 
Assessors,  medical  and  scientific,  i  36 
Assizes,  trial  at  the,  i  17 
Atavism  in  insanity,  ii  493 
Atchley  v.  Sprigg,  ii  238,  268 
Atelectasis  of  the  lungs,  ii  331 
Atropa  belladonna,  i  420 
Atropine,  i  424 

Auscultation  in  pregnancy,  ii  150,  212 

Baby  farming,  deaths  from,  ii  145 

Bacon,  poisoning  by,  i  354 

Bacon,  Beg.  v.,  i  294 

Bagot  V.  Bagot,  case  of,  ii  293 

Bagster,  3Iiss,  case  of,  ii  528 

Bainbrigge  v.  Bainhrigge,  ii  544 

Bailey  v.  Imperial  Assurance  Company,  ii 

Baiter,  Beg.  v.,  i  645 

Baker  v.  Lowe,  i  617 

Ball,  Beg.  v.,  ii  498 

Ball,  Weekly,  case  of,  i  152 

Ball,  Hugh  Swinton,  case  of,  i  175 

Ballottement  in  pregnancy,  ii  151 

Balls,  apertures  produced  by,  i  685 

deflection  of,  i  689 
Balsoner,  case  of,  i  677 
Banks,  Miss,  case  of,  i  196 
Banhury-peerage  case,  ii  287 
Barber's  poisoned  wheat,  i  413 
Barium,  salts  of,  i  244 

poisoning  by  chloride  of,  i  244 
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Barl-er,  case  of,  ii  196  _ 
Barlow,  Silas,  case  of,  i  -iSo,  m 
Barrett,  Beg.  v.,  i  '182 
Barrij,  Dr.  James,  case  ot,  u 
Barton,  case  of,  i  162 
Baryta,  poisoning  by,  i  2-14 
Baryta,  carbonate  of,  i  21a 
Bastardy,  acMteriae,  law  regarding,  u  2d7, 
271 

Bath  buns,  poisoning  of,  i  283 
Battle's  vermin-killer,  1 136 
Battley's  sedative  solution,  i  6b» 
Baijley,  case  of,  i  182 
Bean,  Calabar,  i  111 
Bearded  darnel,  i  413 
Bearsfoot  (Hellebore),  i  342 
Belladonna,  i  420 
Bell,  case  of,  i  601 
Bennett  v.  G-redley,  i  601 
Benson,  case  of,  i  506 
Benzol,  effects  of,  i  389 
Berri,  Duhe  de,  case  of,  i  62& 
Berries  of  the  yew,  i  469 
Berryman,  case  of,  i  162 
Best  V.  Hall,  ii  236 
Bestiality,  ii  460 
Belts  V.  Clifford,  case  of,  i  17 
"  Bias  in  medical  evidence,  i  33 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  i  286 

of  methylene,  i  406 
Bichromate  of  potash,  i  332 
Bicyanide  of  mercury,  i  298 
Binoxalate  of  potash,  i  231^ 
BiKTH,  concealment  of,  ii  176- 

proofs  of,  in  criminal  law,  ii  354 

date  of,  ii  205 

proof  of,  in  civil  law,  ii  207 

posthumous,  ii  272 

date  of,  in  cases  of  child  murder,  ii  373 

injiu-ies  to  the  child  during,  ii  424 
Births,  post-mortem,  ii  165,  218 

plural,  ii  223 

premature,  ii  244,  334 

protracted,  ii  257 

posthumous,  ii  239,  272 
Birtivistle  v.  Vardell,  ii  238 
Bishop  and  Williams,  case  of,  ii  32,  93 
Bismuth,  poisoning  by,  i  331_ 
BiTTEB  Almonds,  essential  oil  of,  i  385 

symptoms  and  appearances  caused  by, 
1386 

Bitter-sweet,  effects  of,  i  420 

Black  drop,  i  368 

Black  hellebore,  i  342 

BlacTcmore,  case  of,  ii  532 

Bladder,  ruptures  of  the,  i  674 

Blacjcj,  Meg.  v.,  i  543 

Blandy,  case  of,  i  196 

Blasson  v.  Blasson,  ii  205 

Blast-furnaces,  gases  of,  ii  105 

Bleeding,  death  from  (see  Hjemorruage), 

i  583,  ii  377 
cicatrices  from,  i  024 
Blight,  case  of,  i  5,  534 
Blisters  from  burns  and  scalds,  i  70 
Blistering  fly,  poisoning  by  (see  Cantha- 

BiDES),  i  348 
Blood,  coagulation  of,  after  death,  i  03, 493 


Blood,  state  of  the,  in  wounds,  i  487 
on  weapons,  i  535,  561 
on  clothing  and  furniture,  i  545,  oo/ 
tests  for,  i  558  . 
inference  from  quantity  or,  i  o4» 
on  the  deceased,  i  551 
on  the  assailant,  i  551 
effect  of  heat  upon,  i  558 
detection  of,  by  guaiacum,  i  566  _ 
detection  of,  by  spectral  analysis,  i  obS 
loss  of,  in  wounds,  i  583 
marks  of,  in  death  from  wounds,  i  5ol 
arterial  and  venous,  i  564 
evidence  from  spots  of,  i  555,  5bo 
corpuscles  of,  i  570 

menstrual,  i  566,  ii  457  .  ^_ 

microscopical  examination  ot,  i  o(i 
on  linen,  i  556,  572 
human  and  animal,  i  573 
optical  examination  of,  i  568 
loss  of,  a  cause  of  death,  i  583 
extravasation  of,  on  the  brain,  i  fall 
in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  203 
in  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  ii 
367 

washed,  examination  of,  i  560 

fibrin  in,  i  564 
Blood-corpuscles,  i  570 

animal,  i  573 
Blood-crystals,  i  576  .     .  „ 

Blood-stains,  chemical  examination  or, 
i555 

on  linen,  i  556,  572 

date  of,  i  556 

detection  of,  after  long  periods,  i  562 
distinguished  from  fruit-stains,  i  560 
removal  of,  i  560 
on  weapons,  i  560 

caution  respecting  the  analysis  of,  i  562 
microscopical  examination  of,  i  555,  570 
in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  203 
in  rape,  ii  455 
Bloomer  process,  i  328 
Blows  or  falls,  injuries  produced  by,  i  501, 
640 

Blue  pill,  i  285 
vitriol,  i  310 
rocket,  i  458 
Bocarme,  Count  de,  case  of,  i  410 
Body,  coldness  of,  in  death,  i  46 
luminosity  of  the,  i  96 
preservation  of  the,  i  97 
destruction  of  the,  by  putrefaction,  i  163 
inflammable  gases  from  the,  i  111 
rapid  decomposition  of  the,  i  111 
destruction  of  the,  by  fire,  i  161 
specific  gravity  of  the,  ii  24 
mutilated,  identity  of  the,  i  129 
inspection  of  the,  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
i204 

exhumation  of  the,  i  205 

position  of  the,  in  death  from  wounds, 

i  534,  693 

position  of  the,  in  death  from  hanging, 

ii  55 

spontaneous  combustion  of  the,  i  123 
Boisdechine,  Joseph,  case  of,  ii  274 
Bolam,  case  of,  i  578 
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BOX 

Bone-cells,  i  114 

Bones,  medico-legal  questions  conuocted 
M'ith,  i  137 
human  and  animal,  i  142 
age,  sex,  and  stature  from,  i  145 
date  of  interment  of,  i  14G 
changes  produced  by  age  in,  i  148 
ancient,  i  152 
defects  in,  i  159 
calcined,  examination  of,  i  IGl 
tractures  of  the,  i  157,  679 
Bonino,  case  of,  i  159 
Books,  quotations  from,  i  23 
Born  alive,  signification  of,  in  civil  and 

criminal  law,  ii  204,  311 
Jyoroughs,  Reg.  v.,  i  376 
Borradaile  v.  Hunter,  ii  484 
Bouchardat's  iodine  test,  i  373 
Boughton,  Sir  T.,  case  of,  i  191 
Boiujldon  V.  Kniglit,  ii  541 
Boulton  and  Park,  Beg.  v.,  ii  459 
Bourbon,  Duhe,  case  of,  i  82,  ii  55 
Bowyer,  case  of,  i  445 
Boy  den,  Reg.  v.,  i  453 
Bradford  lozenge  cases,  i  284 
Brain,  locomotion  after  severe  iniurv  to 
the,  i  628  ^ 
extravasation  of  blood  on  the,  i  640 
wounds  of  the,  i  649 
membranes  of  the,  i  650 
structure  of  the,  i  651 
Brain,  Rex  v.,  ii  351 
Branding,  scars  from,  i  622 
Bravo,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  318 
Breasts^,^changes  of  the,  in  pregnancy,  ii 

Bremhridge  v.  Scare,  ii  605 
Brick-kilns,  vapour  of,  ii  111 
Briggs,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  503,  563 
Briggs,  Reg.  v.,  i  167 
Brixey,  case  of,  ii  562 
Broch  V.  Kelly,  ii  209 
Brooh,  Reg.  v.,  ii  588 
Bromioich  v.  Waters,  ii  253,  450 
Broughton  v.  Randall,  i  177 
Brough,  Reg.  v.,  ii  554,  565 
Brown,  Reg.  v.,  i  636,  ii  193 
Broivning,  case  of,  ii  77 
Broimrigg,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  145 
Bruciue,  effects  of,  i  444 
Brunswick  green,  i  280 
Budd,  Reg.  v.,  i  502 
Bullets,  composition  of,  i  544 

deflection  of,  i  689 
Buoyancy  of  the  body,  living  and  dead, 
ii  24 

Buranelli,  Reg.  v.,  i  688,  ii  569 
Burgess,  case  of,  i  637 
Burial-club  murders,  ii  631 
Burke,  case  of,  i  440,  ii  87,  93,  96 
BurMng,  death  from,  ii  93 
Burnett's  fluid,  poisoning  by,  i  326 
Burning,  homicidal,  i  713 
Burns,  Miss,  case  of,  ii  175 
Burns,  Reg.  v.,  ii  422 
Burns  and  scalds,  i  705 

their  relation  to  wounds,  i  479 

degrees  of,  i  705 
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Burns  and  scalds,  stupor  from,  i  706 
cause  of  death  from,  and  appearances 
i707 

on  the  living  and  dead  body,  i  709,  713 

the  result  of  accident,  homicide,  or 
suicide,  i  713 

from  petroleum,  i  715 

by  corrosive  liquids,  i  716 

from  lightning,  ii  128 
Burnt  animal  matter,  tests  for,  i  161 
Burton,  Reg.  v.,  ii  546,  565,  568 
Bury,  case  of,  ii  306 
Bushy,  case  of,  ii  155 
Butler's  vermin-killer,  i  435 
Butter  of  antimony,  i  324 
Butcher,  Reg.  v.,  i  603 
Butterfield,  case  of,  i  196 
Byrne,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  114,  ii  66 
Byron,  Reg.  v.,  ii.  416,  587 

Cadaveric  alkaloids,  i  472 

rigidity,  i  52 

in  the  drowned,  i  66 

spasm,  i  59-64 

lividity,  i  88 
Cajsarian  extraction,  ii  214 
Cairns  v.  Marienski,  ii  543 
Calabar  bean,  i  414 
Calcined  bones,  evidence  from,  i  161 
Calder,  Reg.  v.,  ii  192 
Calomel,  salivation  from  small  doses  of, 
1295 

chemical  analysis  of,  i  295 
Caloricity,  post-mortem,  i  50 
Campbell,  case  of,  ii  87 
Camphene,  action  of,  i  344 
Camphor,  poisoning  by,  i  408 
Canadian  partridges,  poisoning  by,  i  361 
Canalis  venosus,  closure  of  the,  ii  362 
Canthaeedes,  symptoms  caused  by,  i  348 
post-mortem  appearances,  i  349 
fatal  dose  of,  i  350 
detection  of,  i  350 
Cantharidin,  i  351 
Capacity,  testamentary,  ii  526,  534 

test  of,  ii  537,  544 
Capsicum,  effects  of,  i  337 
Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  i  345 

analysis  of,  i  346 
Carbon  disulphide,  i  388 
Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  i  234 
of  ammonia,  i  239 
of  baryta,  i  245 
of  lead,  i  304 
Carbonic  Acid,  suffocation  by,  ii  97 
symptoms  caused  by,  ii  100 
appearances  in  death  from,  ii  101 
analysis,  ii  102 
alleged  murder  by,  ii  97 
combustion  in  mixtures  of,  ii  106 
rapid  diffusion  of,  ii  106 
of  lime  and  brick-kilns,  ii  111 
Carbonic  oxide,  ii  102,  108 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  suffocation  bv,  ii 
112 

Carlo  Ferrari,  case  of,  ii  32,  95 
Carminative,  Dalby's,  i  367 
Carnal  knowledge,  ii  426 
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Curnt,  case  of,  ii  23  ^vnnnrls 
Carotid  arteries,  locomotion  after  wounds 

of  the,  i  G:-31 
Carver,  Beg.  v.,  i  524 
Casey,  case  of,  i  645 
Casldn,  Miss,  case  of,  i  717 
Cass,  Reg.  v.,  i  518,  5j53 
Custaing,  case  of,  i  370 
Castleden  v.  Castleclen,  ii  307  _ 
Castor-oil  seeds,  poisoning  by,  i  M\) 
Castro,  Reg.  v.,  i  622.  626 
Catamenia,  cessation  of  tlie,  a  sign  ot 

pregnancy  (see  Menstruation),  u 

146 

Canstic,  lunar,  i  329  . 
Caustic  alkalies,  poisoning  by,  i  ZikJ 
CatcZey,  case  of,  i  489  _ 
Cayenne  pepper,  eflects  ot,  i  / 
Cement-kilns,  vapours  of,  ii  110 
Cemeteries,  mephitio  vapours  of,  ii  125 

arsenic  in  the  earth  of,  i  208 
Centrum  ovale,  i  650 
Cephalsematoma  in  infanticide,  ii  377 
Cerebellum,  view  of  the,  i  651 
Cerebral  matter,  detection  of,  i  554 
Cerebral  or  narcotic  poisons,  i  198,  361 
Cerebro-spinal  poisons,  i  198,  444 
Cerebrum,  anatomy  of  the,  i  651 
Certificates  of  insanity,  rules  regarding, 
ii  507 

Ceruse,  poisoning  by,  i  304 

Cesspools,  effluvia  of,  ii  123 

Champlonier,  case  of,  i  590 

Chancre,  pus  from  a,  ii  437 

Chapman,  Beg.  v.,  i  699 

Charcoal  vapour,  elfects  of,  ii  102 

Charles  XII.  of  Siceden,  death  of,  i  688 

Ciiang  and  Eng  monstrosity,  ii  221 

Cliattoch  v.  Shaw,  ii  612 

Cheese,  poisoning  by,  i  353 

Chemical  analysis,  articles  preserved  for, 

i  207 

Cherry,  laurel- water,  i  387 

Chest,  wounds  of  the,  i  656 
direction  of  wounds  in  the,  i  664 
view  of  the  organs  of  the,  i  660 
changes  produced  in  the,  by  respiration, 

ii  322 

Chevalier  B'Eon,  case  of,  ii  278 
Child-murder  (see  Infanticide),  ii  310 
Child,  new-born,  age  and  maturity  of, 

from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month, 

ii313 

evidence  from  development  of,  in  con- 
tested legitimacy,  ii  249 
inspection  of  the  body  of,  ii  311 
changes  in  the  body  of  the,  after  birth, 
ii  356 

aveiage  length  and  weight  of,  ii  314 

legal  definition  of  a,  ii  425 

evidence  from  the  crying  of  a,  ii  207 
Children,  supposititious,  ii  230 

posthumous,  ii  272 
Chloral  hydrate,  effects  of,  i  402 
Chloride  of  arsenic,  i  285 

of  barium,  i  241 

of  mercury,  i  286 

of  copper,  i  311 


Chloride  of  antimony,  i  324 

of  zinc,  i  326 

of  tin,  i  328 

of  gold,  i  329 

of  iron,  i  329 
Chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  i 
374 

Chlorodyne,  i  369 

Chloroform,  poisoning  by,  i  404 

vapour  of,  i  405 

detection  of,  i  406 

death  from,  under  surgical  operations, 
i610 

Cholera  mistaken  for  poisoning,  i  192 
Chorion,  the,  ii  172,  173 
Christina  Bitta,  case  of,  ii  220 
Christopher,  Reg.  v.,  ii  352 
Chromium,  poisoning  by,  332 
Chronic  poisoning,  i  195 
by  phosphorus,  i  249 
by  arsenic,  i  258 
by  mercury,  i  287 
by  lead,  i  305 
by  copper,  i  312 
by  antimony,  i  320 
by  opium,  i  361,  ii  615 
Church  V.  Smith,  i  167 
Cicatrices  from  disease  or  wounds,  i  62 1 
imputed,  i  621 
age  or  date  of,  i  620 
personal  identity  from,  i  622 
coloured,  i  625 
scrofulous,  i  621 
syphilitic,  i  621 
Cicatrix,  nature  of  a,  i  620 

evidence  from,  i  622 
Cicatrization  of  wounds,  i  617 
Cicuta  virosa,  i  448 
Cider  poisoned  with  lead,  i  309 
Cinnabar,  effects  of,  i  297 
Cu-culatiou,  cessation  of  the,  in  death,  i  42 
fcetal  changes  produced  in  the,  by 
respiration,  ii  325 
Circumstantial  evidence,  in  wounds,  i  532 
in  death  from  hanging,  ii  54 
in  infanticide,  ii  389 
Citrate  of  iron  mistaken  for  blood,  i  561 
CivU  responsibility  of  the  insane,  ii  533 
Clarice,  case  of,  ii  176,  447 
Clarh  v.  Tatom,  ii  299 
Classification  of  poisons,  i  186 
Clavering,  Lieut.,  case  of,  i  524 
Cleator  Moor  case,  ii  120 
Clothing,  analysis  of  acid  stains  on,  i  218, 
223 

of  blood  on,  i  545 

wounds  through,  i  506 

suspicious  stains  on,  i  557 
Cluderay,  case  of,  i  183 
Coagulation  of  blood  after  death,  i  63,  493 
Coal-naphtha,  i  388 

vapour,  effects  of,  ii  109 

gas,  suffocation  by,  ii  112 
Cocculus  Indicus,  i  183 

poisoning  by,  i  411 
Cochrane,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  610 
Cogan,  case  of,  i  526 
Coice  vapour,  effects  of,  ii  109 
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Colchicine,  i  342 

Colchicum,  poisoning  with,  i  3-10 

autumuale,  i  S-IO 
Coloured  cicatrices,  i  625 
Coldstroke,  death  from,  ii  13i 
Cold,  death  from,  ii  133 

appearances  caused  by,  ii  135 

murder  by,  ii  136 

infanticide  by,  ii  390 

its  effects  on  lunatics,  ii  474 
Coldness  of  the  body  in  death,  i  46,  49 
Colic,  painter's,  i  305 
Colica  pictonum,  i  305 
Collier,  case  of,  i  702 
Colocynth,  effects  of,  i  335 
Colostrum,  ii  366 

Colouring  matters  resembling  blood,  i  559 
Coma,  or  death  by  the  brain,  i  165 
Combustion,  human,  alleged,  i  718 
spontaneous,  i  718 

in  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  and  air.  ii 
106 

Commissions  of  lunacy,  ii  520 

costs  of,  ii  521 
Compos  mentis,  ii  466,  521 
Compression  of  the  brain,  i  641 

of  the  lungs,  i  657 

of  the  umbilical  cord,  deatli  from,  ii 
378  ' 
Concealed  sex,  ii  281 
Concealment  of  pregnancy,  ii  156 

of  delivery,  ii  159 

of  birth,  ii  176 

of  habits  in  cases  of  life  insurance,  ii  599 

of  disease,  ii  601-608 
Conception,  date  of,  ii  242 
Concussion  of  the  brain  mistalien  for 
death,  i  77 

symptoms  of,  i  637 

distinguished  from  intoxication,  i  638 

of  the  spinal  marrow,  i  653 
ConcU,  Prince  de,  case  of  the,  i  82,  ii  55 
Conduitt  V.  Soane,  ii  300 
Confessions  in  drunkenness,  ii  582 
Confined  air,  effects  of,  ii  111 
Congenital  defects,  causes  of  impotency 
and  sterility,  ii  290,  302 

disease,  a  cause  of  death  in  new-born 
children,  ii  380 
Conia,  i  447 
Conicine,  i  447 

ConiunT  maculatum,  poisoning  by,  i  445 

Connell,  case  of,  i  615 

Consciousness,  retention  of,  in  poisoning 

by  prussic  acid,  i  380 
after  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  i  628 
Consumption  in  reference  to  life  insurance, 

ii  602 

Contracts  made  by  the  insane,  when  in- 
valid, ii  534 
Contused  wounds,  i  500 
Contusions  on  the  living  and  dead,  i  492 

date  of  infliction  of,  i  491 

without  ecchymosis,  i  496 

of  the  abdomen,  i  665 
Cool:,  J.  P.,  case  of,  ii  629,  630 
Cooling  of  the  body  after  death,  i  46 
Coombs  family,  case  of,  i  279 


CEO 

Cooper,  case  of,  ii  77 
Cope  V.  Cope,  ii  267 
Copper,  poisoning  by,  i  310 
salts  of,  1312 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  312 
^  in  articles  of  food,  i  313 
Copperas,  poisoning  by,  i  329 
Copper,  arsenite  of,  poisoning  by,  i  280 
Cord,  umbilical,  point  of  insertion  of  the 
ii  315 

death  from  laceration  and  compression 

of  the,  ii  377,  378 
evidence  furnished  by  the  length  of  the, 

ii402 

strangulation  by  the,  ii  407 

coiling  of  the,  in  utero,  ii  379 

mark  of  the,  in  hanging,  ii  41,  45 

in  strangulation,  ii  61 
Cordial,  Godfrey's,  i  367 
Coroner's  inquests,  i  10 

defects  in  the  proceedings  of,  i  11 
Corpora  lutea,  ii  167 

conflicting  evidence  respecting,  ii  169 

false,  ii  169 
Corrosion  distinguished  from  ulceration  i 
200 

Corrosive  liquids,  burns  from,  i  716 

poisons,  i  186 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  solubility,  taste, 
symptoms,  i  280 

salivation  an  effect  of,  i  287 

post-mortem  appearances,  i  288 

death  from  external  application,  i  287 

fatal  dose,  i  289 

period  of  death,  i  289 

tests  for,  i  290 

in  organic  liquids,  i  291 
CoUerall  v.  Cotterall,  ii  262 
Cotton,  Mary  Ann,  Beg.  v.,  ii  631 
Cotton,  microscopic  appearance  of,  i  538 
Cottrell,  Beg.  v.,  i  688 
Counsel,  license  of,  i  20,  26 

duties  of,  i  25 

medical,  i  37 
Counterstroke,  injuries  by,  ii  620 
Courbon,  case  of,  i  73 
Courtesy,  tenancy  by,  ii  213 
Courvoisier,  case  of,  i  547 
Coioley,  Beg.  v.,  ii  235 
Cowper,  Spencer,  case  of,  ii  22, 24 
Cox,  case  of,  ii  155 
Cranium,  fractm-es  of  the,  i  644 

accidental  in  the  new-born  child,  ii  394 
Craig  v.  Fenn,  ii  609 
Craniotomy,  ii  218 
Crayons,  poisonous,  i  304 
Creasote,  poisoning  by,  i  344 
Criminal  Abortion  (see  Abortion),  ii  178 
Cruiinal  Eesponsibility  in  insanity,  ii 
•5'i5 

in  drunkenness,  ii  581,  582 

in  somnambulism,  ii  586 

in  deafness  and  dumbness,  ii  587 

Crocus  sativus,  ii  190 

Cross  V.  Bailicay  Assurance  Company,  ii 
619 

Cross-examination,  i  22 
Croton  oil,  poisoning  by,  i  337 
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Croton  tiglium,  i  337 
■Cmtchley,  case  of,  ii  416 
Crying,  evidence  of  live  birth,  from,  u  207, 
208 

Crypsorchides,  virility  of,  ii  288, 451 
Ciiffery,  Bee,.  v.,i  6G9  _ 
Cimming,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  o-ti 
Cupping,  cicatrices  from,  i  624 
Curtis,  Req.  v.,  ii  178 
Citthrey,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  665 
Cuts  and  stabs,  i  505_ 
Cyanide  of  mercury,  i  298 
Cyanide  of  silver,  i  381,  385 
Cvanide  of  potassium,  i  383 
'symptoms  and  appearances  in  poisonmg 
with,  i  383 

€ynanche  parotidea  (see  Mumps),  alleged 
effect  of,  on  the  sexual  organs,  ii 
293 

Cytisine,  i  468 

Cytisus  laburnum,  poisoning  by,  i  466 


D«  Costa  V.  Jones,  ii  278 
Badcl,  Beg.  v.,  ii  547 
Dalby's  carminative,  i  367 
Dalmas,  case  of,  i  552,  632 
Daly,  case  of,  i  684 
Balhousie  v.  M'Bouall,  ii  238 
Banks,  case  of,  i  631 

Darnel,  bearded  (Lolium  temulentum),  i 
413 

Date  of  birth,  ii  205 

of  conception,  ii  244 
Datura  stramonium,  poisoning  by,  i  425 
Daturine,  i  429 
Bavey,  case  of,  ii  144 
Bavey  v.  Comber,  ii  538 
Bavidson,  case  of,  i  532 
Bavis  V.  Gregory,  ii  541 
Bavis,  Beg.  v.,  i  484 
Bavy,  case  of,  i  167 
Bavy,  Beg.  v.,  i  525 
Bay  V.  Bay,  ii  230 
Bay,  case  of,  ii  535 

Dead,  gases  from  the,  i  93,  123,  ii  125 
wounds  and  contusions  on  the,  i  487, 492 
body,  examination  of  the,  i  534 
burning  of  the,  i  712 
time  required  for  burning  the,  i  725 
attitude  of  the,  i  70 
bleeding  of  the,  i  92 
concealment  of  the,  ii  176 
alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of  the, 
1718 

Death,  signs  of,  i  42,  75 
trance,  i  43,  80 

muscular  irritability  after,  i  58,  73 
reality  of,  i  75 
verification  of,  i  76 

state  of  the  hands  and  eyes  after,  i  61 
state  of  the  skin  and  blood  after,  i  62, 63 
mistakes  respecting,  i  77 
.apparent,  i  43 
proofs  of,  i  79 

apparent  in  new-born  children,  i  81 
inference  of  the  time  oJ',  before  putrefac- 
tion, i  81 


Death,  date  of,  presumption  of,  i  85-88, 
166 

causes  of  sudden,  i  163 
violent,  causes  of,  1  166 
pretended,  i  169 
priority  of,  i  170 

acceleration  of,  in  personal  injuries,  i 
590 

from  surgical  operations  on  wounded 

persons,  i  608 
accidental   causes    of,    in  new-born 
children,  ii  376 
Deadly  poison,  i  183 
nightshade,  i  420 
Deaf  and  dumb,  ii  587 
Deafness  and  dumbness  feigned,  detection 

of,  ii  588 
Be  Baddeley,  Beg.  v.,  ii  191 
Debility,  death  of  the  new-born  child  from, 
ii  337 

Decay,  food  rendered  poisonous  by,  i  360 
Decidua,  the,  ii  172 
Declarations  of  dying  persons,  i  481 
Defloration,  signs  of,  ii  440 
Deformities,  evidence  from,  i  159 

of  the  face  from  wounds,  i  651 

not  transmissible,  ii  270 

sexual,  ii  273 
Belafosse  v.  Fortescue,  case  of,  ii  442 
Delirium,  mistaken  for  insanity,  ii  477 

wills  made  in,  ii  536 
Delirium  tremens,  a  cause  of  death  in 
wounds,  i  607 

in  reference  to  insanity,  ii  504-506 

in  drunkards,  ii  585 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  609 
Delivery,  ii  158 

signs  of,  in  the  living,  ii  160 

at  a  remote  period,  ii  161 

feigned  and  unconscious,  ii  162 

during  sleep,  ii  163 

post-mortem,  ii  165 

signs  of,  in  the  dead,  ii  165 

protracted,  death  of  the  child  from,  ii  337 

sudden,  in  the  erect  posture,  ii  398 

locomotion  and  exertion  after,  ii  397, 407 

violence  inflicted  on  the  child  during, 
ii404 

Delusion  in  insanity,  ii  465,  467 
Delusion,  connection  of,  with  acts  of  the 

insane,  ii  465,  467 
in  reference  to  testamentary  capacity,  ii 

537 

De  lunatico  inquirendo,  ii  521 
Dementia,  ii  488 

senile,  ii  491,  542 

feigned,  ii  496,  498 
Dementia  naturalis,  accidentalis,  ii  465, 

489  ' 
B'Eon,  Chevalier,  case  of,  ii  278 
Depilatories,  arsenical,  i  284 
Derangement,  mental,  ii  462 
Be  Salvi,  case  of,  i  545 
Besha,  case  of,  i  113 
Destructive  things,  i  184 
Development  of  child,  evidence  from,ii  251 
Do  ventre  inspiciendo,  writ  of,  ii  153 
Bevine,  Beg.  v.,  i  541 
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Devonald  v.  Hope,  ii  153 
Dialysis,  detection  of  poisous  by,  i  21G 
Diaphragm,  ruptures  of  the,  i  G32,  662 
wounds  of  the,  i  6G2 
position  of  the,  i  662 
Dicephalous  monsters,  ii  221,  229 
Diclcenson,  Reg.  v.,  ii  565 
Dicldnson,  lieg.  v.,  i  616 
Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid,  ii  lOG 
Digitalis,  poisoning  by,  i  453 
Digitalin,  i  455 
Dipsomania,  ii  581 
Discharge  of  lunatics,  ii  517 
Diseased  flesh,  poisonous,  i  360 
Disease,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  i  90 
a  cause  of  impotency,  ii  291 
latent,  in  cases  of  wounds,  i  589 
fatal,  following  operations,  i  616 
tending  to  shorten  life,  ii  597 
congenital,  ii  380 
Dislocations,  wounds  in  law,  i  479 

nature  of,  i  682 
Disomatous  monsters,  ii  219 
Divers,  submersion  of,  ii  5 
Divorce,  medical  evidence  in  suits  of,  ii  305 
Dixon,  Beg.  v.,  i  676 
DoMe  V.  Bichardson,  ii  209 
Docimasia  pulmonaris,  ii  330 

circulationis,  ii  357 
Dodds,  case  of,  i  278 
Bodd,  Beg.  v.,  i  501 
Doidge,  case  of,  i  83 
Donat  v.  Haniquet,  ii  531 
Donellan,  case  of,  i  3 
Dore  and  Spry,  case  of,  i  259 
Douat  Vital,  case  of,  i  169 
Double  monsters,  ii  221 
Doubtful  sex,  ii  273 
Douglas-peerage  case,  ii  209 
Dover's  powder,  i  368 
Drains  and  sewers,  noxious  gases  of,  ii  121 
Draper,  Beg.  v.,  i  612 
Dress,  examination  of  the,  in  wounds,  i  506 

wounds  inflicted  through  the,  i  506 
Dripping  poisoned  by  lead,  i  309 
Drory,  case  of,  ii  72 

Drowning,  putrefaction  in  cases  of,  i  123 
inference  of  date  of  death  from,  i  125 
cause  of  death  in,  ii  1 
period  at  which  death  occurs,  ii  4 
period  for  resuscitation,  ii  5 
treatment  of,  ii  7 

death  from  secondary  causes  in,  ii  10 
appearances  in,  ii  10 
proofs  that  death  was  caused  by,  ii  16 
buoyancy  of  the  body  in,  ii  24 
marks  of  violence  in  cases  of,  ii  27 
homicidal  or  suicidal,  ii  30 
in  shallow  water,  ii  31 
from  partial  immersion,  ii  31 
weights  attached  to  the  body  in  cases  of, 
ii33 

a  cause  of  death  in  new-born  children, 
ii  386 

Drugs  used  as  abortives,  ii  182 
Drunkenness,  civil  and  criminal  responsi- 
bility in  cases  of,  ii  581, 582 
restraint  in  cases  of,  ii  SSI 


El'I 

Drummond,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  684-688 
Ductus  arteriosus,  closure  of,  evidence  from 
the,  ii  359 
venosusj  ii  362 
Dujarrier,  case  of,  i  544 
Duke  of  Orleans,  case  of  the,  i  638 
Dulcamara,  effects  of,  i  420 
Dumb,  responsibility  of  the,  ii  587 
Duplex  monsters,  ii  221 
Duration  of  cases  of  poisoning,  i  195 
Dura  mater,  the,  i  G50 
Durnell  v.  Cm-field,  ii  543 
Dyce  Sombre,  case  of,  ii  521,  538 
Dyes,  red,  mistaken  for  blood,  i  559 
Dyer's  spirit,  poisoning  with,  i  328 
Dying  declarations,  rules  respectino-,  i  481 
Dyson  V.  Dyson,  ii  265 

Earthenware,  wounds  from,  i  499 
Eccentricity  mistaken  for  insanity,  ii  480 

in  will,  ii  539 
EccHYMOSis,  cadaveric,  i  88 
from  violence,  nature  of,  i  489 
seat  of,  and  changes  of  colour  in,  i  491 
evidence  from,  i  492 
production  of,  after  death,  i  492 
various  causes  of,  in  the  living,  i  494 
spontaneous,  in  the  dead,  i  496' 
not  always  a  result  of  contusion,  i  496 
in  hanging,  ii  41 

in  death  from  strangulation,  ii  61 
in  strangulation  by  the  umbilical  cord, 
ii  408 

natural  marks  resembling,  ii  412 
Ecbolics,  action  of,  ii  182, 191 
Ecboline,  ii  195 
Eccles,  Beg.  v.,  i  675 
Eclampsia,  ii  164 
Eczema  from  arsenic,  i  258 
Edey,  case  of,  i  644 
Edmunds,  Beg.  v.,  i  518,  ii  155,  548 
Edwards,  Eliza,  case  of,  ii  281,  459 
Effusion  of  blood  (see  Exteavasation), 

i  640 

Effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  date  of, 
i648 

spontaneous,  i  643 

in  cases  of  child  murder,  ii  403 
Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers,  ii  121 

from  the  dead,  ii  125 
Elderfield,  case  of,  ii  579 
Electric  fluid,  action  of  (see  Lightning), 

ii  126 

Elgie,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  602 

Ellenberger,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  372 

Ellison,  Beg.  v.,  i  67 

Elixir,  paregoric,  i  368 

Elpldcli,  case  of,  i  487 

Embryo,  examination  of  the,  ii  172 

characters  of  the,  to  the  sixth  month, 
ii  171 

Emerald  green,  poisoning  with,  i  279 
Emetic,  tartar,  poisoning  witli,  i  315 
Emmenagogues,  ii  182 
Emphysema  of  the  hings,  ii  339 
Enoch,  Beg.  v.,  ii  414 
Epilepsy,  in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  612 
Epispadia,  ii  290 
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3':pithelial  scales,  ii  366,  457 
Ergot  of  rye  as  an  abortive,  u  1  Ji 

noxious  effects  of,  ii  193 
Ergotine,  ii  195 
Erotomania,  ii  580  . 
Erysipelas  following  wounds,  i  fc>UJ> 
Eserine,  i  414 
Essence  of  Mirbane,  i  394 
Essential  oil  of  almonds,  i  385 
Essex,  Earl  of,  case  of  the,  i  519 
Ether,  poisoning  by,  i  fOl 
Eugene  Aram,  case  of,  i  138 
Evans,  case  of,  i  701 
Evidence  and  testimony,  i  29 
Evidence,  medical,  i  1 

rules  for  the  delivery  of,  i  28 

conflicting,  i  40  r  •  oo 

Evidence,  scientific,  manufacture  of,  i  de 
Evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living,  11 88 

in  the  dead,  i  194 

identity  of  articles  for  analysis,  i  206 

notes,  when  and  how  used  in,  i  208 

circumstantial    and    presumptive  in 
wounds,  i  532 

medical,  bias  in,  i  34 

comments  on,  i  33,  40 
Examination  in  chief,  i  22 

cross,  i  22 
Examination  of  wounds,  i  485 

of  weapons,  1  498 

of  the  dress  in  wounded  persons,  i  506 

of  fire-arms,  i  544 

of  blood-stains,  i  555 

of  the  woman  in  child-murder,  ii  419 

of  lunatics,  ii  522 
Excitement  a  cause  of  extravasation,  i  645 
Exhalations  from  the  dead,  ii  1 25 
Exhaustion,  death  from,  i  585 
Exhumation  of  bodies,  i  104,  205 

of  skeletons,  i  137 
Experts,  medical  and  scientific,  i  32 

evidence  of,  i  34 
Exposure  of  new-born  children,  ii  390 
Extent  of  wounds,  i  511 
Extract,  Goulard's,  poisoning  by,  i  304 
Extra  quatiior  maria,  rule  of,  ii  238 
Extra-uterine  conceptions,  ii  202 

life,  ii  208 

Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain,  i  640 
causes  and  seat  of,  i  642,  644 
from  excitement,  i  645 
from  diseases  or  violence,  i  642 
causing  death  after  a  long  period,  i 

647 
date  of,  i  648 

Eyebrow,  hair  of  the,  i  539 

Fabricms,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  600 

Face,  wounds  of  the,  i  651 

Facts,  specification  of,  in  certificates  of 

insanity,  ii  511 
Facts,  defective  statement  of,  in  cases  of 

insanity,  ii  512 
Fairholme,  case  of,  i  177 
Fajat  Francois,  case  of,  ii  301 
Falls,  wounds  from,  i  501 
Fama  clamosa,  ii  249 
Family  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  269 
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Farina,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach  of  the 

new-born  child,  ii  367 
Farley,  Beg.  v.,  ii  483 
Fasting,  long,  effects  of,  ii  143 
Fatality  of  wounds,  i  629 
Fatuity,  ii  488 

Fat  poisoned  by  lead  glaze,  i  309 
Fawcett,  Col.,  case  of,  i  664 
Faivkes  T.  Manchester  Ass.  Co.,  ii  599 
Featlierstone,  case  of,  ii  155 
Features,  evidence  from  the,  ii  270 
Fecundation,  process  of,  ii  284 
Fecundity,  in  women,  ii  299 
Fees,  medical,  claims  for,  i  18,  40 

payable  to  medical  witnesses,  i  40 
Feigned  poisoning,  i  193 

wounds,  i  578 

pregnancy,  ii  152 

menstruation,  ii  147 

delivery,  ii  162 

abortion,  ii  197 

insanity,  ii  494 

deafness  and  dumbness,  ii  588 
Felo  de  se,  ii  483, 486 
Fever,  death  from,  after  wounds  and 

operations,  i  595,  609 
Fibrin,  detection  of,  in  blood-stains,  i  564 
Fife,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  486 
Fire-arms,  chemical  examination  of,  i  544 
Fire,  wounds  caused  by,  i  715 
Fisher,  Reg.  v.,  i  246,  484 
Fish-poison,  i  352 
Fish  V.  Palmer,  ii  207 
Fist,  injuries  produced  by  the,  i  501 
Fits,  in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  597 
Flagellation,  death  from,  i  587 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  death  from, 
1460 

Flesh,  diseased,  poisoning  by,  i  355 
Fletcher,  Reg.  v.,  ii  446 
Flogging,  military,  death  from,  i  587 
Fly-paper,  i  283 

Fly-powder  and  water,  death  from,  i  279 
Foetal  circulation,  changes  in  the,  caused 

by  respiration,  ii  325 
FoBtal  stomach,  contents  of  the,  ii  367 
Foetal  heart,  sounds  of  the,  ii  150 

changes  in  the,  after  breathing,  ii  362 
Fcetal  vessels,  changes  in  the,  at  birth^ 

ii357 

date  of  closure  of,  ii  364 
Foeticide  (see  Abortion),  ii  178 
Foetus,  characters  of  the,  from  conception 
to  the  sixth  month,  ii  171 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month,  ii 
313 

death  of,  in  the  uterus,  ii  318 
Food,  poisonous,  i  352 

putrescent,  i  360 

death  from  privation  of,  ii  137 
Fool's  parsley,  poisoning  with,  i  451 
Foramen  ovale,  closure  of  the,  ii  362 
Formhy,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  605 
Forty  V.  Forty,  ii  301 
Fougnies,  M.,  case  of,  i  410 
Fowles,  case  of,  ii  71 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  i  279 
Fox,  case  of,  ii  153 
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Foxglove,  poisoning  by,  i  4on 

i'BACTUKES  of  bones,  are  they  wounds' 
i  478 
identity  from,  i  157 
of  the  skull,  i  6:59 
in  new  born  children,  ii  394 
of  the  spine,  i  654 
spontaneous,  i  680 
before  or  after  death,  i  681 
period  required  for  union,  i  681 
marks  of,  in  exhumed  bones,  i  682 
locomotion  after,  i  682 
resembling  dislocations,  i  683 
accidental,  in  the  drowned,  ii  29 

Fragilitas  ossium,  i  679 

Francis,  Beg.  v.,  ii  560 

Franch,  Dr.,  case  of,  ii  76 

Franklin,  case  of,  i  280 

Frazer  v.  Bagley,  ii  270,  441 

Frere  v.  Peacock,  ii  539 

Fright,  death  from,  i  591 

Frith,  case  of,  ii  360 

Fruits,   preserved,  poisoned  by  copper, 
1315 

Fruit-stains  resembling  blood,  i  560 

Fueling,  Reg.  v.,  i  614 

Fumes  of  mineral  acids,  death  from,  i  219 

of  arsenic,  i  262 
Fungi,  poisoning  by,  i  416 
Furley,  Reg.  v.,  ii  483 
Furniture,  marks  of  blood  on,  i  545 
Fusel  oil,  i  390 

Gaitskill,  Reg.  v.,  1  715 
Gall-bladder,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the, 
i  670 

Gallop,  case  of,  ii  548 

Gamboge,  effects  of,  i  335 

Game,  poisoned,  i  360 

Gammon,  case  of,  ii  428 

Garden  nightshade,  i  420 

Gardiner  v.  Lleioellyn,  ii  213 

Gardner,  case  of,  i  68,  83,  519,  546 

Oardner-peerage  case,  ii  263 

Garotte  robberies,  ii  73 

Garotting,  ii  73,  74 

Gas,  coal,  suffocation  by,  ii  112 

(raseous  poisons,  ii  96 

■Gases  of  putrefaction,  i  93,  111 

Gatliercole,  Reg.  v.,  ii  483 

Geach  v.  Ingall,  ii  602 

Gedney  v.  Smith,  ii  232 

Geering,  Reg.  v.,  1  100 

Gelatinized  (spontaneous)  perforation  of 

stomach,  i  202 
Gelseminine,  i  343 
Gelsemium  sempervirens,  1  343 
Genitals,  wounds  of  the,  i  677 
George,  Reg.  v.,  i  67,  ii  11 
Gestation,  natural  period  of,  ii  237 

duration  of,  from  one  intercourse,  ii  239 

-cause  of  the  variations  in,  ii  241 

short  periods  of,  ii  244 

mistakes  in  the  mode  of  computation  ol', 
ii244 

protracted,  ii  257 

period  of,  not  iixed  by  law,  ii  262 

legal  decisions  respecting,  ii  262-208 


GiVbins,  case  of,  ii  77 
Gihhs,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  32 
Gibhs  v.  Tunaley,  i  616 
Gibson,  case  of,  ii  401,  578 
Gilchrist,  case  of,  1  713 
Gill,  Reg.  v.,  i  535 
Glandular  scars,  i  621 
Glass,  characters  of  wounds  caused  Ijv 
i499 

Globules  of  blood,  i  571 
Glonoin,  effects  of,  i  397 
Godfrey's  cordial,  i  367 
Goerlitz,  Countess  of,  case  of,  i  723,  ii  69 
Gold,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  503 
GonoiThcea,  in  rape,  11  434,  437 
Good,  case  of,  i  712 
Goodchild,  Reg.  v.,  ii  198 
Goodall,  case  of,  ii  171 
Goodhall,  Reg.  v.,  ii  198 
Goodman,  Reg.  v.,  ii  588 
Goulard's  extract,  i  304 
Goulard-water,  i  304 
Gout,  its  influence  on  life,  ii  599 
Grady,  case  of,  ii  412 
Grains  of  Paradise,  i  337 
Grave-yards,  vapours  of,  ii  125 
Gravidiue,  ii  150 
Greenacre,  case  of,  i  488 
Greensmith,  case  of,  ii  565 
Green  vitriol,  i  329 
Green  hellebore,  i  342 
Green  v.  Green,  i  168 
Green,  case  of,  ii  413 
Greemoood,  case  of,  ii  432 
Greek,  case  of,  ii  71 
Greetham  v.  Milnes,  i  178 
Greswold,  case  of,  ii  612 
Grievous  bodily  harm,  i  484 
Chiffin  and  Venn,  Reg.  v.,  ii  182 
Griffin,  Reg.  v.,  ii  24 
Grifiiths'  mixture,  ii  185 
Grimwood,  case  of,  i  551,  564 
Grotta  del  Cane,  gases  of  the,  ii  107 
Guaiacum  process  for  detecting  blood,  i 
566 

Guelder  rose,  i  471 
Gue'rin,  case  of,  i  137,  160 
Guinea  pepper,  i  337 
Gunpowder,  wounds  from,  i  701 

identity  from  the  flash  of,  i  704 
Gunshot  wounds,  substances  found  in,  i  660 

nature  of,  i  684 

near  or  distant,  i  685 

accidental,  homicidal,  or  suicidal,  i  690 

in  the  living  or  dead,  i  684 

survivorship  from,  i  690 
Gurney  v.  Gurney,  ii  268 

Habit,  its  influence  on  poisons,  i  184 
Habits  tending  to  shorten  life,  concealment 

of  in  life  insurance,  ii  599 
Habits,  intemperate,  concealed,  ii  60S 
Habitual  Drunkards'  Act,  ii  584 
Hacking,  Reg.  v.,  ii  422 
Hadfield,  case  of,  ii  558 
Hsemin,  crystals  of,  i  576 
Hsemoglobin,  i  555 
spectrum  of,  i  576 
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TI^MORRHAGE,  post-mortciu,  i  02 
death  from,  i  583 
internal,  death  from,  i  584 
death  of  the  new-born  child  from,  u 
377 

Hagg,  case  of,  ii  427 

Haines,  case  of,  i  704 

Haik,  examination  of,  on  skulls,  i  162 
of  man  and  animals,  i  539,  540 
evidence  from,  on  weapons,  i  587 
the  colour  of,  in  paternity,  ii  270 
unnatiiral  gi-owth  of,  in  women,  ii  274 

Hair-dyes,  i  163 

Hall,  Beg.  v.,  ii  145,  231 

Hall  V.  Semple,  ii  506 

Hallucinations  in  insanity,  ii  467 
in  drunkenness,  ii  583 

Hamilton,  Beg.  v.,  ii  451 

Hands,  wounds  of  the,  i  520 

Handwriting  in  insanity,  evidence  from, 
ii  526 

Hanging,  death  from,  ii  33 
fatal  secondai'y  effects  of,  ii  36 
treatment  of  cases  of,  ii  37 
appearances  in  death  from,  ii  39 
evidence  of,  from  mark  of  the  cord,  ii  41 
of  the  dead  body,  ii  46 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body  in,  ii  48 
accidental,  ii  50 
suicidal,  ii  51 
homicidal,  ii  51 

circumstantial  evidence  in  cases  of,  ii  54 
evidence  from  position  of  the  body  in, 
ii  55 

Hansen,  Beg.  v.,  i  537 
Hardman,  Beg.  v.,  i  196,  321 
Ha,rgrave  v.  Hargrave,  ii  253 
Hargreaves,  Beg.  v.,  i  296 
Harmer,  Beg.  v.,  ii  443 
Harrington,  case  of,  i  537,  551 
Harris  v.  Harris,  case  of,  ii  308 
Hartley,  case  of,  i  183  ;  ii  471 
Hartshorn,  poisoning  by,  i  236 
Harvey,  Beg.  v.,  i  482 
Harwood  v.  Baker,  ii  535 
Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  case  of,  ii  156 
Hatto,  case  of,  i  545,  546,  726 
Haversian  canals,  i  144 
Haiokey,  Beg.  v.,  i  614 
Haynes,  case  of,  i  481 
Haytoard,  case  of,  i  183 
Haywood,  Mr.,  death  of,  i  219 
Hazell,  case  of,  i  544 
Head,  wounds  of  the,  i  628,  636 

injuries  to  the,  in  new-born  children, 
ii  393 

Heart,  wounds  of  the,  i  629,  657 

ruptures  of  the,  i  659 

changes  in  the,  in  new-born  child,  ii  358 

structure  of  the,  i  658 
Heat,  excessive,  death  from,  ii  136 

of  the  dead  body,  i  50 
Hehdon  v.  West,  ii  624 
Hellebore,  poisoning  by,  i  342 
Hemiplegia,  virile  power  in  cases  of,  ii  292 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  612 
Hemlock,  poisoning  with,  i  448 

water-clropwort,  i  449 
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Henbane,  poisoning  by,  i  419 
Hentig,  case  of,  i  178 
Hepatization  of  the  lungs,  ii  337  _ 
Hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  ii  492 

to  suicide,  ii  487 
Hermaphrodites,  legal  rights  of,  ii  277 
Hermajihroditism,  ii  272 
Hernia,  phrenic,  i  663 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  603 
Hewitt,  case  of,  i  278 
Heywood,  case  of,  i  519,  607,  ii  91,  95 
Hierapicra,  i  335 

in  abortion,  ii  183 
Hill  V.  PMlp,  case  of,  ii  504 
Hill,  Beg.  v.,  ii  519 
Hiorns  v.  Drew,  i  168 
Hdbhs,  Beg.  v.,  i  614 
Hodges,  case  of,  ii  435 
Hqffstedt,  case  of,  ii  627 
Holliss  V.  Turner,  i  124 
Holloway's  pills,  i  335 
Holly,  effects  of  the  berries  of,  i  471 
Holy  bitter,  i  335 
Holmes,  Beg.  v.,  i  278 
Homicidal  Monomania,  ii  551 

causes  and  symptoms  of,  ii  552,  553 

legal  tests  of,  ii  556 

medical  tests  of,  ii  559 

summary  of  characters  in,  ii  562 
Homicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  i  509-515 

burning,  mistaken  for  spontaneous,  i  723 
Honeycombe,  Beg.  v.,  ii  177 
Hooner,  case  of,  ii  265 
Hopley,  Beg.  v.,  i  12,  82 
Harder,  case  of,  ii  404 
Horseradish  mistaken  for  aconite,  i  461 
Howe  and  Wood,  Beg.  v.,  i  685 
Howes,  Beg.  v.,  i  501 
Huelin  v.  Wilson,  i  178 
Huelin,  case  of,  ii  62 
Hull,  Beg.  v.,  i  699 
Hulme,  case  of,  i  599 
Human  bones,  i  139,  142 

combustion,  i  718 
Hunifrey  v.  Maybury,  ii  581 
Hunger,  death  from  (see  Starvation),  ii 
137 

Hunt,  case  of,  i  460,  ii  154 

Hunt  V.  Hunt,  ii  442 

Hunter,  case  of,  i  141 

Hutchins  v.  Hutehins,  ii  231 

Hutton  V.  Waterloo  Assoc.,  ii  609 

Huntley  v.  St.  George  Insurance  Commnti. 

ii  613  ^  •" 

Hybernation,  state  of,  i  42 
Hydatids,  uterine,  ii  174 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  i  401 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  i  370 
Hydrochloric  acid,  i  224 
Hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Prussic  Acid),  i  37G 
Hydrogen,  arsenetted,  i  285 

tost  for  arsenic,  i  266 
Hydrostatic  Test,  ii  330 

objections  to  the,  from  sinking  of  the 
lungs,  ii  331 

erroneous  inferences  from  the,  ii  337.  31S 

effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,  ii  34o" 

artificial  inflation,  ii  342 
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Hydrostatic  Test,  general  conclusions  re- 
specting the  employment  of  the,  ii 
342 

conclusions  respecting  the,  ii  348 
Hydrosulphide  of  ammoniiun,  action  of 

vapour  of,  ii  123 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  poisoning  by,  ii  118 
Hydrothorax  in  life  assurance,  ii  Gil 
Hyland,  Reg.  v.,  ii  413 
Hymen,  evidence  derived  from  the,  in 
rape,  ii  429 

as  a  sign  of  virginity,  ii  441 
Hyoscine,  i  40 
Hyoscyamine,  i  40 
Hyoscyamus,  poisoning  by,  i  419 
Hypospadia,  ii  290 

Identity  of  the  dead  body,  i  57 

of  mutilated  bodies,  i  129 
Identity  from  marks  and  scars,  i  137,  622 

from  tattoo  marks,  i  625 

mistaken,  i  124,  142 

from  the  teeth,  i  140 

from  fractured  bones,  i  157 

from  disease  or  deformity,  i  159 

of  the  new-born  child,  ii  317 

of  substances  intended  for  analysis,  i 
206 

from  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  i  704 
Idiocy,  ii  489 

Idiosyncrasy  in  poisoning,  i  185 
Ilex  aquifolium,  i  471 
Illusions  in  insanity,  ii  407 

in  drunkenness,  ii  583 
Imbecility,  ii  489 

senile,  ii  491 
Immaturity  of  the  foetus,  ii  312 

evidence  from,  in  cases  of  legitimacy, 
ii  251 

death  of  the  child  from,  ii  391 
Impediments,  canonical,  to  marriage,  ii  304 
Imperial,  Prince,  identification  of  remains 

of,  i  153 
Impotenct,  ii  282 

from  age,  ii  285 

from  local  disease  and  malformation, 
ii  287 

from  corporeal  disease,  ii  291 

as  a  ground  for  divorce,  ii  304 
Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, ii  157 
Imputed  j)oisoning,  i  193 

■wounds,  i  517,  578 

strangulation,  ii  75 
Inanition,  death  from,  ii  137 
Incapacity,  sexual  (see  Impotency),  ii  282 
Incendiarism,  propensity  to,  ii  577 
Incised  wounds,  i  498 
Incoherency,  ii  491 

Incompetency,  nvental,  medical  tests  of, 
ii  525 

from  ignorance,  ii  528 
Indian  tobacco,  i  452 
Indigo,  sulphate  of,  poisoning  by,  i  218 
lufans,  ii  2U4 
Infanticide,  ii  310 

evidence  in  cases  of,  ii  311 

rules  for  inspection  of  the  body  in,ii  316 
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Infanticide,  proofs  of  life  before  respiration 

in  cases  of,  ii  317 
after  respiration,  ii  321 
static  test  in,  ii  325 
Ploucquet's  tost  in,  ii  328 
legal  proofs  of,  ii  351 
proofs  of  live-birth  in,  ii  354,  364 
survivorship  of  the  child  in  cases  of, 

ii  373 

natural  causes  of  death  in,  ii  376 
violent  causes  of  death,  ii  381 
summary  of  medical  proofs  in,  ii  421 
frequent  acquittals  in  cases  of,  ii  421 
verdicts  of  manslaughter  in  cases  of, 
ii  423 

examination  of  women  charged  with, 
ii  419 

Infantile  leucorrhsea,  ii  433 
Infants,  action  of  opium  on,  i  364 
Inflation,  artificial,  of  the  lungs,  ii  342 
Inheritance,  questions  relating  to,  ii'204 
Injections  as  abortives,  ii  195 
Inquests,  coroners',  i  10 
Insane,  the  effects  of  cold  on  the,  ii  474 
insensibility  of  the,  to  severe  injuries, 
ii  475 

restraint  applied  to  the,  ii  502 
responsibility  of  the,  in  civil  cases,  ii 
533 

in  criminal  cases,  ii  545 
Insanity,  medical  definitions  of,  ii  462 
moral,  ii  464 

legal  definitions  of,  ii  465 
legal  tests,  ii  556 
early  symptoms  of,  ii  466 
hallucinations  and  illusions  in,  ii  467 
Stephen,  J.,  on,  ii  545,  550,  552,  556 
lucid  intervals  in,  ii  470 
various  forms  of,  ii  471 
hereditary  transmission  of,  ii  492 
feigned,  ii  494 

post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of, 

ii  491 
causes  of,  ii  494 
statistics  of,  ii  501 

rules  for  applying  restraint  in,  ii  502 
signing  certificates  of,  ii  507 
interdiction  in  cases  of,  ii  .520 
questions  as  to  alleged,  ii  556 
evidence  of,  from  written  documents, 
ii  526 

civil  responsibility  in  cases  of,  i  533 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  ii  533 
plea  of,  in  criminal  cases,  ii  545 
restriction  of  medical  opinions  in  cases 
of,  ii  544 

homicidal  (see  Homicidal  Monomania), 
ii551 

its  tendency  to  shorten  life,  ii  617 
Insect-powders,  i  435 
Inspection  of  the  body,  rules  for  the,  in 
poisoning,  i  204 

in  wounds,  i  485 

in  child-murder,  ii  316,  322 

for  coroners'  inquests,  i  14 
Inspections,  i  15 

Insurance,  questions  relating  to,  i  170 
(see  Life  Insurance),  ii  590 
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Insurance  mtirclers,  ii  626 

Intellectual  insanity,  ii  464 

Intemperate  habits  in  reterence  to  lite 

insurance,  ii  608         ,  ,. 
Intercourse,  duration  of  gestation  after, 

ii  239  .. 

carnal,  legal  proofs  of, }} 't^-' 
Interdiction  in  insanity,  u 

in  drunkenness,  ii  5Si 
Interment,  date  of,  of  bones,  i  H0_  _ 
Interments,  alleged  premature,  i  /o 

Felo-de-se  Act,  1882,  ii  _483  _ 
Intervals,  lucid,  in  insanity,  11  470 

validity  of  acts  performed  during,  u  476 
Intestinal  canal,  view  of  the,  i  674 
Intestines,  wounds  and  ruptures  ot  the, 
i  671 

view  of  the,  i  674 
Intoxication  distinguished  from  concus- 
sion, i  638 

fatal  mistakes  respecting,  i  639 
Intra  quatuor  maria,  ii  238 
Iodide  of  potassium,  i  243  , 
Iodide  of  potassium  as  an  abortive,  ii  lau 

and  iodine,  i  374 
Iodine,  effects  of,  i  254 
Iodoform,  i  407 

lodohydrargyrate  of  potash,  i  374 
Iron,  preparations  of,  poisoning  by,  i 
329 

sulphate  of,  i  329 

chloride  of,  i  330  .  . 

moulds  mistaken  for  blood-stams,  i  559 

filings  as  an  abortive,  ii  184 

salts  of,  as  abortives,  ii  183 

muriated  tincture  of,  i  330 
Iron  rust  and  blood  on  weapons,  i  562 
Irritability,  muscular,  in  the  dead  body, 
i73 

Irritant  poisons,  general  effects  of,  i  18G 
Irritants,  mechanical,  i  184 

mineral,  i  211 

vegetable,  i  335 

animal,  i  348 
Irwin,  case  of,  ii  402 
legate,  case  of,  i  703 
Issue,  cicatrix  from  an,  i  623 

Jaclcson,  case  of,  ii  447,  588 
Jacobs,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  143 
Jacobs,  Beg.  v.,  ii  144 
Jahn,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  448 
James,  case  of,  i  197 

Jasmine,  yellow,  noxious  effects  of,  i  343 
Jalap,  effects  of,  i  335 
Japaconitine,  i  462 
Jatropha  Curcas,  i  338 

urens,  i  339 
Jcfferies,  case  of,  i  178 
Jermy,  case  of,  i  543 
Jodrell,  case  of,  ii  610 
John,  Percy  Malcolm,  case  of,  i  4G4 
Johnson,  case  of,  i  601,  ii  93 
Johnson  v.  Johnson,  ii  286 
Jones,  case  of,  i  666 

Juniperus  Sabina,  poisoning  by,  i  336, 
iil86 

Jury  of  matrons,  ii  154 
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Keir,  case  of,  i  88 

Kelly,  Beg.  v.,  i  26,  609 

Kelpen,  Beg.  v.,  i  638 

Kendrew,  case  of,  i  699 

Kennedy,  case  of,  i  680 

Kent,  Constance,  Beg.  v.,  i  547 

Ketchum,  Gen.,  case  of,  i  319 

Kettleband,  case  of,  ii  29 

Kidneys,  ruptures  of  the,  i  633,  671  _ 

Kiestein  in  the  urine  in  pregnancy,  n  loO 

Kilns,  vapours  of,  ii  110 

King,  Beg.  v.,  ii  283 

Kinghorn  case,  the,  ii  228,  249 

Kingshott,  Beg.  v.,  i  597,  611 

King's  yellow,  a  poison,  i  283 

Kingston,  Duchess  of,  case  of,  i  21 

Kingston,  Earl,  case  of,  ii  522  _ 

Kinneary.Bocli  Insurance  Company,  n  021 

Kleptomania,  ii  579 
in  pregnancy,  ii  577 

Labour,  premature,  responsibility  in  in- 
ducing, ii  200 

Labrie,  case  of,  i  624 

Laburnum,  poisoning  by,  i  466 

Lacerated  wounds,  i  500 

Lacey,  Beg,  v.,  ii  590 

Lac  resin,  detection  of,  i  542 

Lactation  a  cause  of  pueperal  insanity, 
ii  576 

Lactucarium,  i  376 

Lactuca  virosa  and  sativa,  i  376 

Lactucin,  i  376 

Lamson,  Beg.  v.,  i  464 

L'Angelier,  case  of,  i  277 

Lapis  infernalis,  i  329 

Larynx,  spasm  of  the,  ii  380 

Latent  disease,  death  from,  in  -wounds, 
i589 

Laudanum,  poisoning  by,  i  361 
Laughing  gas,  death  from,  ii  116 
Laurel-water  and  oil,  poisoning  by,  i  387 
Laurence,  Beg.  v.,  ii  567 
Laics,  case  of,  i  666 

Lead,  poisoning  by  the  acetate  of,  i  300 

analysis  of  the  salts  of,  i  302,  308 

carbonate,  i  304 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  305 

oxides  of,  i  309 

meconate  of,  i  375 

action  of  water  on,  i  306 
Lead-glaze,  poisonous  effects  of,  i  309 
Lead  palsy,  i  305 
Leander,  Beg.  v.,  ii  463 
Lees,  case  of,  i  92 

Leete  v.  Gresham  Assurance  Company,  ii  607 
Lefroy,  case  of,  i  503 

Legal  tests  of  insanity  in  criminals,  ii  55G 

Legge  v.  Edmunds,  ii  292 

Legitimacy,  legal  presumption  of,  ii  237 

from  development,  ii  255 

of  children  born  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  ii  239 

period  of  gestation  in  reference  to,  ii  239 

French  law  as  to,  ii  262 

disputed,  from  shortness  of  gestation 
ii244 

viability  in  reference  to,  ii  246 
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Legitimacy,  proofs  of,  from  tlio  state  of  the 
oiFspring,  ii  251 
disputed  from  long  periods  of  gestation, 
ii  257 

in  wliat  cases  admitted,  ii  262 

inferred  from  paternal  likeness,  ii  269 
Lemomes,  case  of  the,  i  162 
Lemons,  essential  salt  of,  i  231 
Lesurgues,  case  of,  i  621 
Lettuce-opium,  i  376 
Leucorrhoea  a  cause  of  sterility,  ii  303 

infantile,  ii  433 
Levant-nut,  i  395 
Lewis,  Jane,  case  of,  i  518 
Lewis's  Trusts,  case  of,  i  178 
L'Hotellier,  case  of,  ii  215 
Libbeij,  Beg.  v.,  ii  424 
License  of  counsel,  i  20,  26 
Life,  legal  and  medical,  ii  207,  208 

expectation  of,  ii  591 
Life  Insurance,  presumption  of  death  in 
cases  of,  i  168 

suicide  in  relation  to,  ii  484,  620 

principles  of,  ii  590 

questions  connected  with  proposals  for, 
ii592 

medical  responsibility  in  reference  to, 
ii  595 

policies  of,  vitiated  by  fraud,  ii  601 
acts  of  murder  in  connection  with,  ii  626 
Lightning,  death  from,  ii  126 
post-mortem  appearances,  ii  127 
burns  from,  ii  128,  129 
civil  action  concerning  damage  from, 
ii  133 

death  from,  in  reference  to  life  in- 
surance, ii  620 
Ligustrum  (Privet),  alleged  poisoning  by, 
1  471 

Likeness,  parental,  evidence  from,  ii  269 
Limekilns,  suflfocation  by  the  vapours  of. 
iillO 

Lindenau,  Von,  v.  Deshoronglt,  ii  600 
Linen,  microscopic  appearance  of,  i  538 
Lines,  Meg.  v.,  ii  428 
Liquids,  corrosive,  burns  by,  i  71G 
Liquor  amnii,  ii  204 
Liquor  arsenicalis,  i  279 
Litharge,  poisoning  by,  i  309 
Littleivood,  Beg.  v.,  i  605 
Live-birth  in  civil  suits,  ii  204 

evidence  of,  ii  207 

proofs  of,  in  child-murder,  ii  354 

summary  regarding,  ii  372 
Liver,  ruptures  and  wounds  of  the,  i  633, 667 

view  of  the  under  surface  of  the,  i  670 
Lividity,  cadaveric,  i  88 
Llewellyn  v.  Gardiner,  ii  213 
Lloyd,  case  of,  i  543 
Lobelia  inflata,  poisoning  by,  i  452 
Lobeline,  i  453 

Lochia,  evidence  of  delivery  from  the,  ii  160 
Lockjaw,  death  from,  in  wounds,  i  603 
Locomotion  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid, 
i  378 

after  severe  personal  injuries,  i  534 
power  of,  in  females  after  recent  de- 
livery, ii  407 
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Locomotion  in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid. 

ii501  ^ 
Lolium  temulentum,  poisoning  by,  i  413 
Londeshorough,  Beg.  v.,  i  482 
Long  fasting,  effects  of,  ii  143 
Lovell,  Beg.  v.,  ii  136 
Lozenges,  poisoned,  i  284 
Lucca  Be,  case  of,  i  524 
Lucid  intervals,  ii  470 
Luminosity  of  the  body,  i  9G 
Lunacy,  ii  465 

Acts,  legal  provisions  of  the,  ii  507 

commissions  of,  ii  520 
Lunar  caustic,  poisoning  by,  i  329 
Lunatics,  wounds  inflicted  by,  i  512 

restraint  applied  to,  ii  502 

discharge  of,  ii  517 

testimonial  capacity  of,  ii  518 

interdiction  of,  ii  520 

examination  of  alleged,  ii  522 

responsibility  of,  in  civil  cases,  ii  535. 

wills  by,  ii  549 
Lungs,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the,  i  65& 

front  view  of  the,  1  660 

examination  of  the,  in  new-born  chil- 
dren, ii  322 

specific  gi-avity  of,  ii  329 

atelectasis  of  the,  ii  331 

variably  affected  by  respiration,  ii  335  • 

putrefaction  of,  ii  340 

artificial  inflation  of,  ii  342 
Lung-tests,  ii  330 
Luscombe  v.  Prettyjohn,  ii  264 
Lyon,  Col,  case  of,  ii  604 
Lypemania,  ii  480 

Macdonald,  case  of,  i  690 
Macdougal,  case  of,  ii  397 
Macdougall,  case  of,  ii  93 
Maceioan,  case  of,  i  597,  612 
Macintyre,  case  of,  ii  385 
Machenzie,  case  of,  i  599 
Mackinnon,  case  of,  i  523 
MacMin,  case  of,  i  652 
Macmillan,  case  of,  i  611 
Macnaughien,  case  of,  ii  556,  563 
Macrae,  case  of,  ii  429 
Magarity,  case  of,  i  696 
Magistery  of  bismuth,  i  331 
Magnetic  sleep,  tsl^q  during,  ii  4-17 
MaJiaig,  case  of,  i  117,  ii  66 
M'ConJiey,  Beg.  v.,  i  458 
McBonougli,  Beg.  v.,  ii  438 
M'Laohlan,  case  of,  i  9,  85,  485,  546 
M'Mullen,  case  of,  i  196 
M'Pherson,  case  of,  i  9,  85 
Majority,  questions  relative  to,  ii  234 

when  attained,  ii  236 
Malapraxis,  i  615 

alleged,  in  fractures  and  dislocations,, 
i  683 

in  midwifei-y,  ii  200 
Male,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  459 
Malformation,  death  of  the  new-born  child 
from,  ii  379 
sexual,  ii  273 
Malignant  cholera  mistaken  for  poisoniu!?,. 
i  192 
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Malony,  Beg.  v.,  i  r)26 

Jfancftesier,  Duchess  of,  case  of  the,  u  060 

Mania,  ii  471 

suicidal,  ii  481 

feigned,  ii  495 

homicidal,  ii  551 

puerperal,  ii  576 

sine  delirio,  ii  4G4 

transitoria,  ii  552 
:\[annings,  case  of  the,  i  101 
Mar,  Earl  of,  case  of,  ii  613  - 
Marcooley,  case  of,  i  376 
Marks  of  blood,  evidence  from  the  form 
and  situation  of,  i  565 

chemical  examination  of,  i  555 

in  cases  of  rape,  ii  455 
Marks  of  tattooing,  i  625 
Marriage,  impediments  to,  ii  304 

nullity  of,  ii  304-309 

of  the  insane,  ii  533 
Marris,  case  of,  i  601,  700 
Marsh's  process  for  arsenic,  i  2G7 
Marshall  v.  Marshall,  ii  308 
Martin,  Jonathan,  case  of,  ii  577 
Martin,  Beg.  v.,  ii  403,  408 
Maslin,  case  of,  i  384 
Massey  and  Ferrand,  Beg.  v.,  i  338 
Massicot,  i  309 

Master  v.  Blackpool  Bailway  Company,  i 
607 

Material  concealment,  in  reference  to  life 

insurance,  ii  601 
Maternity,  early,  ii  298 
Matrons,  jury  of,  ii  154 
Maturity  of  the  new-born  child,  signs  of, 

ii  314 

Maiver,  Feter,  case  of,  i  107,  341 

Maxsted  y.  Morris,  i  18 

May,  Beg.  v.,  ii  398 

Maynar  'd,  Beg.  v.,  i  615,  ii  423 

Meadow  saffron  (see  Colchicum),  i  340 

Meat,  unwholesome,  i  352-360 

3Ieconium,  detection  of,  ii  368 

microscopical  characters  of,  ii  369 
Mechanical  injury,  death  from,  i  585 
^Mechanical  irritants,  i  184 
Meconic  acid,  tests  for,  i  374 
Medical  counsel,  i  37 
Medical  evidence,  i  28 
Medical  experts,  i  32 
Medical  jurisprudence  defined,  i  1 
Medical  jurists,  duties  of,  i  3 
Medical  responsibility,  in  wounds,  1  597, 
610 

in  operations,  i  615 

in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  516 

in  delivery  (abortion),  ii  200 

in  cases  of  child-murder,  ii  419 

in  life  insurance,  ii  595 
Medical  witnesses,  privileges  of,  i  21 
Medicines  and  poisons,  i  181 
Medico-legal  reports,  i  209 

for  coroners'  inquests,  i  7 
Meer  Khan,  case  of,  i  158 
Melted  metals,  burns  from,  i  705 
Meller,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  94 
Melancholia,  ii  480 
Membranro  pupillares,  ii  314 


Membranes,  child  born  in  the,  11 177 

foetal,  ii  172 
Menses,  suppression  of,  m  pregnancy,  u 
146 

Menses  (see  Menstruation),  11  294^^  _ 
Menstrual  blood,  characters  of,  1  oob,  n 
456 

Menstrual  climacteric,  ii  298 
Menstruation,  suppression  of,  a  sign  ot 
pregnancy,  ii  146 
feigned,  ii  147 

appearances  of,  after  death,  ii  196 
relation  of  gestation  to,  ii  241 
fallacies  in  calculating  pregnancy  from, 
ii  243 

age  at  which  it  appears,  11  294 
pregnancy  before,  ii  296  ..  „„„ 

pregnancy  after  cessation  ot,  ii  IJJ, 
303 

appearance  of,  in  infants,  ii  297 
age  at  which  it  ceases,  ii  298 
continuance  of,  to  late  periods  of  life, 
ii  300 

absence  of,  a  cause  of  sterility,  11  302 

in  hermaphrodites,  ii  279 
Mental  alienation,  ii  462 
Mentha  pulegium,  ii  184 
Mephitic  vapour  of  cemeteries,  ii  125 
Mercurius  VitiB,  i  322 
Mercury,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of,  i  285 

chloride  of,  i  286 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  287 

absorbed,  i  293 

subchloride  of,  i  295  ' 

ammonio-chloride  of,  or  white  precipi- 
tate, i  295 

oxide  of,  i  297 

cyanide  of,  i  298 

sulphide  of,  i  297 

sulphates  of,  i  298 

nitrates  of,  i  299 
Mercurial  ointment,  poisoning  of  cattle 

with,  i  286 
Merritt,  case  of,  i  277 
Metallic  irritants,  i  256 
Methyl  alcohol,  i  389 
Methylated  spirit,  i  389 
Methylene,  bichloride  of,  400 
Meux,  Sir  H.,  case  of,  ii  521 
Microscopical  evidence  in  rape,  ii  450 
Midwifery,  malapraxis  in,  ii  200 
Milk,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach,  ii  365 
Millar,  Beg.  v.,  ii  62 
Millet,  case  of,  i  718 
Millgate,  case  of,  ii  416 
Millie,  case  of,  i  578 
Milligan,  case  of,  ii  586 
Milner,  Beg.  v.,  ii  291 
Minchin,  Beg.  v.,  ii  586 
Mind,  unsoundness  of,  ii  466 
Mineral  acids,  poisoning  by,  i  211 
green,  poisoning  by,  i  279 
poisons,  i  211 
solution,  Fowler's,  i  279 
turpeth,  i  298 
Minium,  poisoning  by,  i  309 
Minor.    (See  Minority.) 
Minority,  questions  relating  to,  ii  234 
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ISIirbane,  essence  of,  i  394 
Miscarriage,  legal  meaniug  of,  ii  178 
Misters,  case  of,  i  561 
Mitchell,  case  of,  ii  141 
Moir,  Captain,  case  of,  i  G05 
Molar  pregnancy,  ii  174 
Moles,  nature  of,  ii  173 

vesicular,  ii  173 

on  the  skin,  i  625 
Moles,  abortion  of,  ii  203 
MoncMon  v.  Cameroux,  ii  534 
Monkshood,  poisoning  by,  i  458 
Monomania,  ii  477 

homicidal,  ii  551 

suicidal,  ii  481 

feigned,  ii  475 
Monorchides,  virility  of,  ii  288 
Monsters,  abortion  of,  ii  202 

legal  definition  of,  ii  219 

varieties  of,  ii  220 

criminal  responsibility  of,  ii  222 

destruction  of,  not  permitted,  ii  379 
Monstrosity,  ii  219 

and  superfoetation,  ii  229 

death  of  the  child  from,  ii  379 
Moore,  Ann,  case  of,  ii  143 
Moore,  Reg.  v.,  i  295,  545,  ii  189 
Moral  insanity,  ii  464,  540,  552 
Mordaunt,  Lady,  case  of,  ii  498 
Mordaunt  v.  Mordaunt,  ii  498 
Morgan,  Beg.  v.,  ii  413 
Morgan  v.  Boys,  ii  540 
Morison's  pills,  death  from,  i  335 
Morphia  and  its  salts,  poisoning  by,  i  370 

chemical  analysis  of,  i  373 

death  from  local  application  of,  i  371 
Morris  v.  Davis,  ii  267 
Mortal  wounds,  i  529 
Mortality  of  wounds,  i  588 
Mortiboys,  case  of,  ii  384 
Mortlock,  case  of,  1  684 
Mosely,  case  of,  ii  437 
Mother,  examination  of  the,  in  infanti- 
cide, ii  419 
Motives  for  crime,  evidence  from,  ii  559 
Muco-purulent  discharges,  ii  453 
Mucous  discharges,  microscoipic  characters 
of,  ii  450 

Mucous  membrane,  wounds  of  the,  i  479 

Mudway  v.  Croft,  ii  555 

Muller,  Beg.  v.,  i  545,  552 

Mummy  linen,  microscopic  appearance  of, 

i  538 

Mumps,  impotency  from,  ii  293 

Munro  v.  Lawson,  ii  544 

Murder,  secret,  in  cases  of  life  assurance, 

ii  626 
Muriate  of  iron,  i  330 

of  morphia,  i  370 
IMuRiATio  AoiD,  poisoning  by,  i  224 
Murrow,  case  of,  i  716 
Murton,  Beg.  v.,  i  602 
Muscular  irritability  after  death,  i  73 

order  of  cessation  of,  i  74 
Mushrooms,  poisoning  by,  i  416 
Mussamatt  Janoo,  case  of,  ii  230 
Mussels,  poisoning  with,  i  352 
Mutilated  bodies,  identity  of,  i  129 
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NsBvi  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence  in  in- 
fanticide, ii  412 
evidence  of  identity  from,  i  625 

Naphtha-coal,  effects  of,  i  388 

Naphtha-wood,  effects  of,  i  389 

Narcotic  poisons,  i  187,  361 

Narcotico-irritants,  effects  of,  i  187 

Nation,  Beg.  v.,  i  536 

Navel  string  (see  Umbilical  Cord),  ii  35(; 

Neck,  twisting  of  the,  in  new-born  chil- 
dren-, ii  404 
view  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the,  i  516 

Needles    and   pins,    effects    of,  when 
swallowed,  i  184 

Nepenthe,  i  370 

Neurotic  poisons,  i  187,  361 

New-born  child,  legal  meaning  of,  ii  310 

New-born  children,  mortality  of,  ii  310, 
376 

Newton,  case  of,  i  712 
Nicotine,  poisoning  by,  ii  410 
Nightshade,  Woody,  effects  of,  i  420 

Deadly  (see  Belladonna),  i  420 
Nitrate  of  baryta,  i  245 

of  mercury,  i  299 

of  silver,  i  329 

of  bismuth,  i  331 
Nitre,  death  from,  i  240 

crystalline  form  of,  i  222 
Nitric  Acid,  poisoning  by,  i  219 

vapour  of,  i  219 

appearances  in  death  from,  1  220 

analysis,  i  222 

on  articles  of  clothing,  i  223 

local  action  of,  i  717 

period  of  death,  i  221 
Nitrobenzol,  i  391 

substitute  for  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  i  391 
Nitroglycerin,  i  397 
Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of,  ii  115 
Nolan,  death  of  Captain,  i  65 
Noma  pudendi,  cases  of,  ii  432 
Non  compos  mentis,  ii  466 
Norman,  Beg.  v.,  ii  93 
Norris,  Beg.  v.,  i  615 
North,  Beg.  v.,  ii  418 
Nose,  woiinds  of  the,  i  652 
Notes,  use  of,  in  evidence,  i  208 
Nottidge  v.  Bipley,  case  of,  ii  503 
Noxious  substances,  legal  meaning  of,  ii 
198 

animal  food,  i  352 
Nullity  of  marriage,  suits  for,  ii  306 
Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by,  i  430 

Obstetric  jurisprudence,  ii  146 
Ochreous  deposits,  arsenic  in,  i  208 
O'Connor,  Arthur,  case  of,  ii  493 
QEdema  of  the  lungs,  ii  331 
OEnanthe  crocata,  i  449 
Ogilvy,  Beg.  v.,  ii  510 
Oil  of  vitriol,  poisoning  by  (see  Sul- 
phuric Acid),  i  211 

of  croton,  i  337 

of  tar,  i  344 

of  turpentine,  i  344 

bitter  almonds,  i  385 

fusel,  i  390 
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Oil  of  woimwood,  noxious  effects  of,  i  396 

of  savin,  ii  188 

of  tansy,  ii  189 
(hnmaney  v.  Stillwell,  i  176 
Operations,  surgical,  death  from,  i_G08 

under  chlorofoim,  i  610 

necessity  for,  i  611 

under  mistaken  opinions,  i  613 

medical  responsibility  in,  i  615 
Operation,  Ctesarean,  ii  216 
Opium,  symptoms  caused  by,  i  361 

appearances  in  death  from,  i  363 

action  of,  on  infants,  i  364 

process  for  detecting,  i  372,  375 

eating,  concealed  in  reference  to  life  iu- 
sui'ance,  ii  613 

chronic  poisoning  by,  ii  615 
Orbit,  wounds  of  the,  i  652 
Ordeal  bean,  effects  of  the,  i  414 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  case  of  the,  i  638 
Orpiment,  poisoning  by,  i  283 
<  )smic  acid,  i  333 
(Jsmium,  i  333 

Osmosis,  detection  of  poisons  by,  i  215 
Ossification,  as  a  test  of  age,  i  149 

in  the  foetus,  ii  313 

defective,  simulating  violence,  i  160 
Ovary,  with  corpus  luteum,  ii  168 
Ovum,  examination  of  the,  ii  171 

appearances  of  the,  in  the  membranes, 
ii  172 

Owen  and  Tliomas,  Beg.  v.,  ii  23 

Owen,  Reg.  v.,  ii  443 

Oxalate  of  potash,  acid,  i  231 

OxALio  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by,  i  225 

appearances  in  death  from,  1  226 

analysis  of,  i  228 

dialysis  of,  i  280 

on  clothing,  i  230 
Oxide  of  mercury,  i  297 

of  lead,  i  309 

of  zinc,  i  326 

Faas,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  712 
Painter's  colic,  i  305 
Palmer,  Ann,  case  of,  i  100,  ii  629 
Palmer,  William,  Beg.  v.,  i  197,  442,  443, 
ii  629 

Palmer,  Walter,  case  of,  i  377,  ii  629 
Palsy  from  lead,  i  305 

from  mercury,  i  287 
Panophobia,  ii  472 
Paper  hangings,  arsenic  in,  i  281 
Papier  Moure,  i  283 
Pappian  law,  provisions  of  the,  ii  304 
Paralysis  from  lead,  i  305 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  612 
Paraplegia,  virility  in  cases  of,  ii  293 
Parasites  in  food,  i  355-360 
Paregoric  elixir,  i  367 
Parental  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  269 
Parhman,  Dr.,  restoration  of  the  skeleton 
of,  i  131 

Parsley  distinguished  from  hemlock,  1  452 
Partridges,  Cauadian,  noxious  effects  of,  1 

361  ' 
Parturition  (see  Delivery),  ii  158 
Partus,  ii  204 


POI 

Fascoe,  case  of,  ii  188 

Pau'W,  case  of,  ii  630 

Pate,  case  of,  ii  546 

Paternity,  questions  on,  ii  269 

Paterson,  case  of,  i  599 

Patteson,  Beg.  v.,  ii  583 

Pearce,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  677 

Pearlash,  poisoning  by,  i  234 

Pearl-white,  1  331 

Pederastia,  ii  458 

Penfold  V.  Crawford,  ii  535 

Pennyroyal,  action  of,  in  abortion,  ii  184 

Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  poison 

and  disease,  i  201 
Perforations,  post-mortem,  i  202 
Perceval,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  468 
Percival,  Beg.  v.,  i  591 
Perineum,  rupture  of,  concealed,  ii  605 
Peritonitis  from  abortion,  ii  196 
Personal  injuries,  i  477 

rules  of  law  respecting,  i  590 

death  from  slight,  i  592 
Perrall,  Beg.  v.,  i  613 
Peteohiie,  i  495 
Peters,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  198 
Petroleum,  burns  from,  i  715 

poisoning  by,  i  347 
Pettengill,  Beg.  v.,  i  482 
Peytil,  M.,  case  of,  i  687 
Phelps,  Beg.  v.,  i  640 
Phillips,  Beg.  v.,  i  633 
Phipps,  Beg.  v.,  i  647 

Phlebitis,  a  secondary  cause  of  death,  i 
717 

Phlosgiston,  i  718 
Phosphorescence  of  the  body,  i  96 
Phosphorus,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  i 
247 

chronic  poisoning  by,  i  249 

effects  of  the  vapoiu*  of,  appearances 

after  death,  i  249 
analysis,  i  252 

red  or  allotropic  action  of,  i  254 
Phrenic  hernia,  i  663 

Phthisis,  concealment  of,  in  life  insur- 
ance, ii  602 
Physostigma  Venenosum,  i  414 
Physostigmine,  i  416 
Physic  nut,  i  338 
Pia  mater,  i  650 
Picro toxin,  effects  of,  i  413 
Pickles,  poisoned  with  copper,  i  315 
Pilacotia,  ii  183 
Pinolcard,  case  of,  ii  72 
Pins  and  needles,  administration  of,  i  184 
Platts,  case  of,  i  140 
Plea  of  pregnancy,  ii  154 

of  insanity,  ii  545 
Plowea  V.  Bossey,  ii  238,  268 
Ploucquet's  test,  ii  328 
Plural  births,  ii  223 
Poison,  definition  of,  i  180 

law  respecting  the  administration  of,  i 
181-183 

influence  of  habit  on,  i  184 

of  idiosyncrasy,  i  185 

irritant  and  corrosive,  i  186 

narcotic  and  narcotico-irritant,  i  187, 198 
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Poison,  effects  of,  modified  by  disease,  i  189 

deadly,  i  183 

neurotic,  i  187,  198 

compound  action  in,  i  188 

slow  and  rapid  death  from,  i  194-198 

gaseous,  ii  96 
Poisoned  articles  for  analysis,  identity  of 
i206  ' 
Poisoned  game,  i  360,  361 
Poisoned  grain,  i  413 

Poisoning,  evidence  of,  in  the  living,  i 
188  ° 
disease,  mistaken  for,  i  192 
feigned  and  imputed,  i  193 
evidence  in  the  dead,  i  194 
sudden  death  resembling,  i  195 
chronic,  i  195 

ulceration,  corrosion,  and  softening  in, 

i  200 
perforation,  i  201 

rules  for  investigating  cases  of,  i  203 
post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of,  i 
197-201 

.death  of  new-born  child  from,  ii  418 
Poisonous  and  non-poisonous  substances, 
i  181 

Poisonous  food,  i  352 
Poisonous  gases,  ii  96 
Poisonous  sausages,  i  353 
Poisonous  fungi  or  mushrooms,  i  416 
Poisons,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  i  99 

classification  of,  i  186 

irritant,  i  186,  211 
Pole  V.  Rogers,  ii  611 
Policies  of  life-insurance,  voidance  of,  by 

fraud,  ii  604 
Pommerais,  de  la.  Dr.,  case  of,  i  438,  ii  630 
Pook,  Beg.  v.,  i  552 
Poppies,  syrup  and  decoction  of,  i  306 
Pork,  measly,  poisoning  by,  i  354 
Porter,  Commonwealth  v.,  ii  265 
Posthumous  children,  ii  239,  272 
Post-mortem  appearances,  in  poisoning,  i 
197-201 

births,  ii  218 

hjBmorrhage,  i  92 
Potash  and  its  carbonates,  poisoning  by, 
i  233 

chlorate  of,  i  244 

acid  oxalate  of,  i  231 

analysis  of,  i  235 

nitrate  of,  i  240 

sulphate  of,  i  241 

arsenite  of,  i  279 

arsenate  of,  i  283 

bichromate  of,  i  332 

iodohydrargyrate  of,  i  374 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  i  243,  374 

cyanide  of,  i  383 
Poulton,  Rex  v.,  ii  351 
PrasUn,  Duke  de,  case  of,  i  263,  278 
Praslin,  Duchess  of,  case  of,  i  550,  587 
Pratley,  Reg.  v.,  ii  410 
Precipitate,  white,  i  183,  295 

red,  i  297 
Precocity,  sexual,  in  males,  ii  285 

in  females,  ii  297 
Pregnancy,  signs  of,  ii  140 
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Pregnancy,  feigned,  ii  152 

plea  of,  in  bar  of  execution,  ii  154 

concealment  of,  ii  156 

unconscious,  ii  157 

in  the  dead,  ii  158 

proof  of,  in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  197 

extra-uterine,  ii  202 

longest  duration  of,  ii  257 

before  menstruation,  ii  296 

crimes  perpetrated  during,  ii  577 

earliest  age  for,  ii  297 

latest  age  for,  ii  299 

following  rape,  ii  449 
Premature  interments,  i  75 

births,  ii  244 

labour,  induction  of,  ii  200 

puberty,  ii  297 
Preserving  articles  for  analysis,  i  206 
Presumption  of  death,  i  166-170 

of  survivorship,  i  170 
Pretended  fasting,  cases  of,  ii  143 
Price,  case  of,  ii  583 
Priority  of  death,  i  170 
Privet,  effects  of,  i  471 
Procreativc  power,  age  for,  in  the  male,. 
ii283 

in  the  female,  ii  294 
Procurator-Fiscal,  the  office  of,  i  13 
Projectiles,  chemical  examination  of,  i  544 

whether  fired  near  or  at  a  distance,  i  686- 

deflection  of,  i  689 
Prostatic  disease  in  life  insurance,  ii  607 
Protracted  births,  ii  257 

gestation,  ii  257 

delivery,  ii  377 
Pkussic  Acid,  i  376 

taste  and  odour  of,  i  376 

symptoms  caused  by,  i  376 

post-mortem  appearances,  i  378 

fatal  doses  of,  i  379 

analysis,  i  380 

detection  of  vapour  in  organic  liquids, 
i  382 

in  the  tissues,  i  383 
Pryhe,  Reg.  v.,  ii  141 
Pseudaconitine,  i  462 
Pseudo-morbid  appearances,  i  94,  95 
Ptomaines,  i  472 

Ptyalism,  mercurial  (see  Salivation),  i  287 
Puberty  in  males,  ii  283 

in  females,  ii  294 

premature,  ii  297 
Puerperal  mania,  ii  570 
Pulmonary  tests,  ii  330 
Pulhavi,  Reg.  v.,  ii  10 
Pulley,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  721 ; 
Puncta  cruenta,  i  650 
Punctured  wounds,  i  499 
Purging  nuts,  i  337 
Purpura,  i  495 

Pus,  microscopic  appearance  of,  ii  436, 455 

from  a  chancre,  ii  437 
Purulent  discharges  in  alleged  rape,  ii  43i 
Putrefaction,  effects  of,  i  93 

gases  of,  i  93 

changes  in  the  viscera  from,  i  9f  _ 
external  changes  indicative  of,  i  95 
in  air,  i  96 
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Putrefaction,  couditions  for,  _ 
influence  of  air  and  moisture,  iJi,Ji> 
modifying  conditions  of,  i  09 
accelerators  of,  i  100 
effects  of  poisons  on,  i  100 
in  the  earth,  i  101 
cases  of  rapid,  i  110 
slow  access  of,  i  79  c  •  n  - 

medical  evidence  in  cases  ot,  i  lit) 
in  water,  1123  c  •  i 

attempted  restoration  of  identity  m 

cases  of,  i  124 
of  the  foetus  in  utero,  ii  318 
in  body  of  new-born  child,  ii  374 

Putrescent  food,  i  360 

Pvfemia  a  cause  of  death  in  wounds,  i 
609,  612,  615 

Pym,  case  of,  i  482,  597,  613 

Ptjne,  Beg.  v.,  ii  408 

Pyrogallic  acid,  347 

Pyrogallin,  i  347 

Pyromania,  ii  577 

Quain,  Rex  v.,  1  612 

Qualter,  case  of,  i  483 

Quickening,  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  ii  14S 

Quicksilver  (see  Mebcuet),  i  285 

'  Quietness,'  i  367 

Quotations  from  books,  i  24 

Bace,  case  of,  i  702 
Bachstraw,  Beg.  v.,  ii  447 
Bailton,  case  of,  ii  375 
Balston,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  604 
Eape,  definition  of,  ii  426 
statistics  of,  ii  427 

proofs  of,  in  children  under  puberty, 
11427 

vulval  and  vaginal,  ii  429 

evidence  from  marks  of  violence  in,  ii  420 

false  charges  of,  ii  429 

purulent  discharges  in,  ii  433 

gonorrhceal  discharge  in,  ii  436 

on  females  after  puberty,  ii  438 

on  adults,  ii  443 

possibility  of  perpetrating,  on  adult 

women,  ii  444 
on  idiots,  ii  445 
during  sleep,  ii  446 

loss  of  physical  evidence  in  cases  of, 
ii  448 

pregnancy  following,  ii  449 
microscopical  evidence  in,  ii  450 
evidence  of,  in  the  dead  body,  ii  456 
by  females  on  males,  ii  457 
by  the  insane,  ii  581 

Baven,  Beg.  v.,  ii.  415 

Bawlings  v.  Deaborough,  ii  610 

Beadly,  case  of,  i  694 

Medanies,  case  of,  ii  569 

Eed  dyes  mistaken  for  blood,  i  55',> 

Red  lead,  1  309 

Eed  paint,  1  559 

Eed  globules  of  blood,  i  571 

Eed  phosphorus,  i  254 

Eed  precipitate,  i  297 

Eedness  from  burns,  i  711 

Eedness  of  the  stomach  in  poisoning,  i  199 


Eeduction  process  for  arsenic,  i  204 

Beed  and  Donelan,  case  of,  i  61J 

Beed  v.  Legard,  ii  533 

Beeve,  case  of,  ii  400 

Ee-examination,  i  23 

JZcid,  case  of,  i  71,  90,  654 

Eeinsch's  process  for  arsenic,  1 267,  2/4 

„  „      for  antimony,  i  321 

Benouf  V.  Eden,  ii  260 
Eeports,  medico-legal,  i  209 
Eesorcin,  i  346 

Eespieatton,  cessation  of  the,  in  death, 
i42 

signs  of,  in  the  new-born  child,  ii  321 
imperfect,  ii  332 
before  birth,  ii  349 

a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live  birth,  ii  350, 3o4 
Eesponsibility,  medical,  in  cases  of  al- 
leged abortion,  ii  200 
in  child  murder,  ii  419 
in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  516 
in  life  insurance,  ii  595 
of  the  insane  in  civil  cases,  ii  533 
test  of,  in  criminal  cases,  ii  563 
medical,  after  surgical  operations,  i  GOS- 
617 

Eestraint  in  insanity,  ii  502 

in  drunkenness,  ii  584 
Reynolds,  case  of,  ii  71,  545,  570 
Bliodes,  Beg.  v.  Alice,  ii  142 
Eibs,  side  view  of  the,  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  wounds,  i  525 
Bich  \.  Pierpoint,  case  of,  i  17 
Bichards,  case  of,  i  693 
Bichardson,  Beg.  v.,  i  543 
Bichman,  Prof.,  case  of,  ii  132 
Eicinus  communis,  i  339 
Eigidity,  cadaveric,  i  52 

in  cases  of  poisoning,  i  59,  60 

in  death  from  lightning,  i  60 
Eigor  mortis,  i  52 

in  new-born  children,  ii  354 
Eing  Theatre,  burning  of,  i  70S 
Bisk  Allah,  case  of,  i  694 
Eoad  murder,  the,  i  547,  548 
Boherts,  Beg.  v.,  ii  579 
Boberts  v.  Kerslalee,  ii  492 
Bobinson,  case  of,  ii  409 
Boss,  Sir  J.,  case  of,  ii  598 
Boss,  Elizabeth,  case  of,  i  150,  ii  93 
Boss  Touchet,  Beg.  v.,  i  595,  ii  567 
Roux,  Maurice,  case  of,  ii  79 
Bowe,  Beg.  v.,  ii  52 
Eue,  action  of,  in  abortion,  ii  184 
Bumball,  case  of,  ii  483 
Bumble,  Beg.  v.,  ii  183 
Eupture  of  the  lungs,  i  657 

of  the  heart,  i  659 

of  the  diaphragm,  i  632 

of  the  liver,  i  633,  667 

of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  i  633 

of  the  intestines,  i  671 

of  the  stomach,  1  672 

of  the  urinary  bladder,  i  674 
Bush,  case  of,  i  543 
Bussell,  case  of,  i  195 

Bussell,  Lord  W.,  case  of,  i  66,  513,  535, 
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Hussen,  Bex  v.,  ii  428! 

Rust,  stains  of,  mistaken  for  blood,  i  562 

Ruta  graveoleus,  ii  184 

Ryan,  Reg.  v.,  ii  445 

Ryder,  Reg.  v.,  ii  577 

Eye,  ergot  of,  action  of,  ii  191 

Saffron,  ns  an  abortive,  ii  190 
Salicin,  i  439 

Salivation,  arsenical,  i  258 

mercurial,  i  287 
Salt  of  sorrel,  i  231 
Salt  of  lemons,  i  231 
Saltpetre,  action  of,  i  240 
Sal  volatile,  i  239 
Sal  polychrest,  i  241 
Sal  cle  duobus,  i  241 
Sampson,  Reg.  v.,  ii  410 
Sanguineous  tumours  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren, ii  377 
Santonin,  i  439 
Sausage  poison,  i  353 
Saville,  case  of,  i  535 
■Savin,  poisoning  by,  i  336 

as  an  abortive,  ii  186 
■Saxe  Gotha,  Duke  of,  case  of,  ii  600 
Sayers,  Reg.  v.,  i  666 
Scalding  homicidal,  i  716 
Scalds  and  bums,  i  705 
Scalp,  wounds  of  the,  1  636 
Scalp-tumour  in  new-bom  children,  ii  377 
Scammony,  i  335 
Scars  (see  Cicatkices),  i  617 
Scliedmaizig,  case  of,  ii  586 
Scheele's  green,  i  279 

prussic  acid,  i  376 
■Schieabe  v.  Clift,  ii  485 
Schweinfurt  green,  i  280 
Scorbutic  scars,  i  621 
Scott  V.  WaJcem,  ii  504 
■Scirrhus  of  the  lungs,  ii  331 
Scrofulous  cicatrices,  i  621 
Seaham,  Reg.  v.,  i  296 
Seaton  v.  Adcock,  ii  534 
Secale  cornutum,  ii  191 
Sedative  solution,  1  368 
Self-delivery,  violence  inflicted  by  women 

during,  ii  404 
Self-inflicted  wounds,  i  516,  578 
Sell,  Reg.  v.,  ii  424 
Sellis,  case  of,  i  513,  565 
Sellis,  Rex.  v.,  ii  351 
Seminal  stains,  detection  of,  ii  451 
Senile  dementia,  ii  491,  542 
Setons,  cicatrices  from,  i  623 
Seton,  Mr.,  case  of,  i  597 
Sewer  gases,  noxious  effects  of,  ii  121 
Sex,  determination  of,  in  skeletons,  i  145 

distinction  of,  ii  273 

mixed  and  doubtful  cases  of,  ii  274 

civil  rights  depending  on,  ii  279 

concealed,  ii  281 
Sexual  identity,  ii  308 
Sexual  malformation,  varieties  of,  ii  273 

causes  of,  ii  276 

influence  of,  on  electoral  rights,  ii  279 
operations  for  the  removal  of,  ii  280 
11  cause  of  impotency,  ii  290 
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Sheepwash,  arsenical,  i  279 

Shellfish,  poisoning  by,  i  352 

Shellac,  evidence  from  the  discovery  of, 

in  burnt  hair,  i  542 
Slieppard,  Reg.  v.,  ii  405 
SJieriein  v.  N.  E.  Railway  Company,  i  38 
Slieioard,  Reg.  v.,  11 50 
Shock,  death  from,  i  585 
Shot,  wounds  by,  i  698 
Siamese  Twins,  case  of,  ii  221 
Silk,  microscopic  appearance  of,  i  538 
Silver  cyanide,  i  380 

poisoning  by,  i  385 

nitrate  of,  poisoning  by,  i  329 
Simpson  v.  Halliday,  case  of,  i  18 
Simpson,  Rex  v.,  ii  351,  585 
Sinclair  v.  Maritime  Assurance  Companv, 

ii618  ^ 
Skeletons,  identity  of,  i  137 

restoration  of,  i  131, 132 

exhumation  of,  i  137 

determination  of  sex  in,  i  145 

date  of  interment  of,  i  146 

age  of,  i  147 

mistakes  respecting,  i  138,  139 

stature  in  reference  to,  i  154 
Shelton,  Reg.  v.,  i  505 
Skin,  state  of,  in  the  dead,  i  62 

wounds  of  the,  i  477 

in  new-born  children,  ii  357,  373 
Skull,  evidence  from  a,  i  151 

defective  ossification  in  the,  i  161 

fractures  of  the,  i  639 

coverings  of  the,  i  650 

accidental  fracture  of,  parturition,  ii  393 
Slater  and  Vivian,  Reg.  v.,  ii  475,  635 
Sleep,  morbid,  i  43,  44 

delivery  during,  ii  162 

rape  diu-ing,  ii  446 

homicide  during,  ii  586 
Slow  poisoning  (see  Cheontc  Poisoning), 
i  195 

Small-pox,  cicatrices  from,  i  623 
Small-shot,  composition  of,  i  544 

death  from,  i  699,  700 

wounds  produced  by,  i  698 
Smetliurst,  case  of,  i  196 
Smith,  Reg.  v.,  i  552,  ii  397 
Smith,  Dr.,  Reg.  v.,  i  690 
Smith,  Madeline,  case  of,  i  277 
Smith,  Silas,  i  435 
Smoking  and  life  insurance,  ii  617 
Smothering,  death  from,  ii  91 

accidental  cases  of,  ii  91,  92 

homicidal,  ii  92 
Smyth  V.  Smyth,  case  of,  i  021 
Snipe,  Reg.  v.,  1  550 
Snuff,  poisoning  with  lead,  i  310 
Soap-lees,  poisoning  by,  i  233 
Soda  and  its  carbonate,  poisoning  by,  i 
■  233 

arsenite  of,  i  279 
Sodomy,  ii  458 

Softening  of  the  stomach  from  poison  and 

disease,  i  200 
Solanine,  1  420 

Solanum  dulcamara  and  nigrum,  i  420 
Solloway,  Reg.  v.,  i  485 
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Somnambulism,  responsibility  in  cases  of, 
ii  586  .        ..  -Q- 

in  life  insurance  and  suicide,  u  ot>' 
Soothing  syrup,  i  367 
Sorrel,  salt  of,  i  231 
South,  Bex  v.,  ii  418 
South,  case  of,  ii  16  , 
Southcomb  v.  Blerriman,  n  bUb 
fifou%a«e,  case  of,  i  183 
Spanish  flies,  poisoning  by,  i  oib 
Spasm,  cadaveric,  1  64 

of  the  larynx,  ii  380 
Spaul,  Beg.  v.,  ii  84  v       ,s  9 1 

Specific  gravity  of  the  human  body,  u  24 
Spectral  analysis  for  detecting  blood,  i 
568 

Spermatorrhoea  a  cause  of  impotency,  u 
290 

Spermatozoa,  ii  284 

age  at  which  they  appear,  ii  285 

examinations  of  stains  for,  i  451 
Sphacelia  segetum  (see  Ergot),,ii  194 
Spicer,  case  of,  i  486,  549         .  „-„  ^.-r 
Spinal  marrow,  injuries  to  the,  i  faorf-bob 

poisons,  1  430 
Spine,  concussion  of  the,  1  653 

fractures  of  the,  i  654 
Spirit,  Dyer's,  poisoning  by,  1  328 

of  salt  (see  Mueiatio  Acid),  i  224 
Spirits,  poisoning  by  (see  Alcohol),  i  398 

of  hartshorn,  death  from,  i  236 
Spleen,  ruptures  of  the,  i  633,  670 
Spontaneous  Combustion,  i  718 

of  the  dead  body,  i  725 
Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  stomach,  i 
202 

Spriggs,  Beg.  v.,  i  699 
Spurred  rye,  ii  191 
Squibb's  fluid  extract  of,  i  445 
Squire,  Beg.  v.,  11  145 
Stabs  and  cuts,  i  505 
Stabs  and  cuts,  accidental,  i  522 
Stadtmiihler,  Beg.  v.,  ii  179,  180 
Stains,  acid,  on  clothing,  i  217 
of  blood  on  linen  and  -weapons,  1  556, 
561 

ia  cases  of  rape,  ii  451 
Staniland  v.  WtUett,  ii  534 
Stapley,  Beg.  v.,  i  704 
Starch,  detection  of,  ii  367 
Starvation,  death  from,  11 137 

symptoms  of,  ii  137 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii  137 

alleged  murder  by,  ii  140-143 

voluntary,  ii  143 

responsibility  of  parents  in  cases  of,  ii 
140, 144 

infanticide  by,  ii  391 
Stas's  process  for  strychnine,  i  439 
Static  test,  the,  in  infanticide,  ii  325 
Statistics  of  insanity,  ii  501 
Stature,  determination  of,  i  154 

in  reference  to  ago,  i  156 
Stauff,  J.,  case  of,  i  723 
Staunton,  Beg.  v.,  ii  142 
Staunton,  Harriet,  case  of,  ii  142 
Steele,  Beg.  v.,  i  424 
Steinberg,  case  of,  ii  565 


Sterility  in  niales  and  females,  ii  294 

causes  of,  ii  301 
Stevens,  case  of,  i  337 
Stibiated  tartar,  i  315 
Still  births,  ii  376 
Stokes,  Beg.  v.,  ii  54:9 
Stomach,  redness  of  the,  1 19  J 

ulceration  of  the,  i  200 

softening  of,  i  200 

spontaneous  perforation  of,  i  202 

examination  of  the,  in  wounded  persons,. 
i486 

wounds  and  ruptures  of  the,  i  672 
sectional  view  of  the,  i  673, 674 
fcetal,  contents  of  the,  ii  367 
foreign  substances  in  the,  ii  370 
view  of  the,  and  duodenum,  i  673 

Stone  V.  Stone,  ii  252 

Stothard  v.  Aldridge,  u  270 

Stott,  case  of,  ii  539 

Stout,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  22,  24 

Stramonium,  poisoning  by,  i  42o 

Strangeivays,  Beg.  v.,  ii  401 

Steangulation,  false  charges  of  murder 
by,  1115-123 
cause  of  death,  in  cases  of,  ii  60 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  ii  61 
proofs  of,  ii  64  ,     n    i  i  i 

marks  produced  by,  on  the  dead  body, 

ii65 
accidental,  ii  66 
suicidal,  ii  68 

homicidal,  ii  71  . 
evidence  of,  from  marks  of  violence,  ii  i  -k 
doubtful  cases  of,  ii  76 
imputed  homicidal,  ii  79 
marks  of,  in  a  burnt  body,  ii  69 
destruction  of  a  new-born  child  by,  ii 
406 

accidental,  by  umbilical  cord,  ii  407 

marks  on  child  resembling,  ii  75,  410 

before  or  after  birth,  ii  414 
Stroud,  case  of,  ii  198 
Strychnine,  poisoning  by,  i  430 

symptoms,  i  430 

appearances,  i  432 

fatal  dose,  i  434 

analysis,  i  436 

detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures,  i  443 
death  from  endermic  application  of,  414 
Stuart,  case  of,  i  624 
Stulz,  case  of,  ii  49 
Stupor  from  biirns,  i  706 
Sturt,  case  of,  i  284 
Styria,  arsenic  eating  in,  i  184, 185 
Subacetate  of  lead,  i  304 

of  copper,  i  311 
Subchloride  of  mercury,  i  295 

of  copper,  i  312 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  poisoning  by,  i  286 
Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  i  331 
Subpconas,  rules  respecting,  i  16, 17 
Sudden  death,  i  163 
Sudden  delivery,  ii  397 
Suffocation,  ii  81 

cause  of  death  in,  ii  84 

various  forms  of,  ii  81 

from  mechanical  causes,  ii  82 
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Sufifocation,  post-mortem  appearances,  ii  85 
evidence  of  death  from,  ii  87 
accidental  cases  of,  ii  88 
suicidal,  ii  89 
liomicidal,  ii  90 
of  children,  ii  91 
from  gases,  ii  96 
by  carbonic  acid,  ii  97 
by  carbonic  oxide,  ii  108 
by  charcoal  vapour,  ii  102 
coal  vapour,  ii  109 

by  vapour  of  lime  and  brick-kilns,  ii  110 
confineJ^air,  ii  111 
by  coal-gas,  ii  112 
sulphurous  acid,  ii  109 
nitrous  oxide,  ii  115 
carburetted  hydrogen,  ii  112 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ii  118 
by  sewer  gases,  ii  121 
by  effluvia  from  graves,  ii  125 
of  new-born  children,  ii  381 
Sugar,  detection  of,  in  the  foetal  stomach, 
ii  365 

of  lead,  poisoning  by,  i  300 
Sugillation,  nature  of,  i  495 
Suicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  i  512-522, 
529,  690,  694 

mania,  ii  481 
Suicide  and  insanity,  ii  481,  482 

its  effect  on  life  insurance,  ii  484,  G20 

hereditary  disposition  to,  ii  487 
Sullivan,  Beg.  v.,  i  647 
Sulphate  of  indigo,  i  218 

of  potash,  i  241 

of  mercury,  i  298 

of  copper,  i  310 

of  zinc,  i  325 

of  iron,  i  329 
Sulphide  of  arsenic,  poisoning  by,  i  283 

of  mercury,  i  297 

of  carbon,  i  388 

of  ammonium,  ii  122 

SULPHUEETTED   HYDROGEN,  SymptomS  of, 

ii  118 
poisoning  by,  ii  119 
appearances  in  death  from,  ii  119 
in  air  of  drains  and  sewers,  ii  121 
detection  of,  ii  123 
Sulphuric  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by, 

i  211 
appearances,  i  312 
analysis,  i  215 

on  clothing,  i  217 
Sulphurous  acid,  action  of,  ii  109 
Sunstroke,  death  from,  ii  137 

in  life  insurance,  ii  618 
Superconception,  ii  225 
Superfoetation,  ii  224 

and  monstrosity,  ii  229 
Supposititious  children,  ii  230 
Surgical  operations,  responsibility  in  re- 
ference to,  i  608-017 

cicatrices  fiom,  i  623 
Survivorship,  presumption  of,  i  170 

medical  evidence  on,  i  173 

under  severe  wounds,  i  627 

evidence  from,  in  cases  of  legitimacy, 

ii  228,  249 


TRI 

Suydam,  Levi,  case  of,  ii  279 
Sweenie,  case  of,  ii  447 
Symm  v.  Frazer  and  Andrews,  ii  505 
Syncope,  death  from,  i  163 
Syphilis,  evidence  from,  in  cases  of  rape 
ii436 

Syphilitic  scars,  i  621,  622 
Syrup  of  poppies,  i  366 
soothing,  i  367 

Talbot,  Constable,  case  of,  i  26,  609 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  ii  189 
Tanner,  Dr.,  fast  of,  ii  144 
Tansy,  oil  of,  ii  189 
Tar,  oil  of,  i  344 

Tartar  Emetic,  poisoning  with,  i  315 

chronic  poisoning  with,  i  320 

appearances  caused  by,  i  317 

analysis  of,  i  321 
Tartarated  antimony,  i  315 
Tartaric  acid,  poisoning  by,  i  232 
Tattoo-marks,  mode  of  producing,  i  625 

evidence  from,  i  626 
Tawell,  Reg.  v.,  case  of,  i  37 
Taxine,  i  470 

Taxus  baccata,  effects  of,  i  469 
Taylor,  case  of,  i  713,  ii  71,  94,  199,  392, 
522 

Teague,  case  of,  i  504,  540 
Teeth,  a  test  of  age,  i  148 

identity  from  the,  i  150 

not  weapons,  i  506 
Tenancy  by  courtesy,  ii  213 
Teratology  (see  Monsters),  ii  219 
Testamentary  capacity,  ii  534 
Testicles,  period  at  which  they  descend, 
ii  314 

non-descent  of  the,  ii  287,  288 
Testimonial  competency  in  relation  to  age, 
ii  234 

Testimonial  in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  518 

Tetanus  from  wounds,  i  603 

Thallium,  effects  of,  i  334 

Theft,  insane  propensity  to,  ii  579 

Tliom,  case  of,  ii  517 

Thomas,  Mrs.,  case  of,  i  137 

Thomas,  case  of,  i  588,  640 

Thornapple,  poisoning  by,  i  425 

TJiornhill,  Reg.  v.,  ii  237 

Thornton,  Rex  v.,  ii  18 

Throat,  wounds  of  the,  i  512,  516-522 

Tliugs,  acts  of  poisoning  by,  1  427 

Tichborne  case,  i  622,  626 

Tin,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of,  i  328 

Tobacco,  poisoning  by,  1409 

Indian,  i  452 
Tobacco-smoking,  effects  of  on  health,  ii 
617 

Tommey,  Reg.  v.,  ii  423 
Toplis,  case  of,  ii  524 
Tottenham,  case  of,  i  692 
Touchett,  Ross,  Reg.  v.,  ii  567 
Toionley,  G.  V.,  Reg,  v.,  ii  570 
Toicnshend,  Colonel,  case  of,  i  42 

peerage  case,  ii  269 
Trance,  death,  i  80 
Trial  at  assizes,  i  17 
Trichina  spiralis,  i  355,  356 
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Trichinosis,  i  355 

Trichinosis,  symptoms  and  appearances,  i 

356,  357 
Trichomonas  vaginffi,  ii  455 
Trilloe,  case  of,  ii  404 
Trisceles,  monster,  ii  219 
Trommer's  test,  ii  365 
Truran,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  105 
Tm%  V.  Come,  i  314 
Tumours,  sanguineous,  ii  377 
Tunic  arachnoid,  the,  i  G50 
Turner  v.  Mi/ers,  ii  533 
Turners,  cases  of  the,  i  258 
Turpeth,  mineral,  i  298 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  noxious  effects  of,  i  344 

"Dlceratioa  distinguished  from  corrosion,  i 
200 

Umbilical  cord,  evidence  of  live  birth  from, 
ii356 

its  relative  position  in  mature  child,  ii 
315 

laceration  of  the,  ii  377 

death  from  compression  of  the,  ii  378 

length  of  the,  ii  402 

strangulation  by  the,  ii  407 

fatal  bleeding  from  the,  ii  377 
Unconscious  pregnancy,  ii  157,  450 

delivery,  ii  162 

intercourse,  ii  446,  450 
Underwood  v.  Wing,i  172 
Unnatm-al  offences,  ii  458 
Unsoundness  of  mind,  ii  4C6 
Upton,  case  of,  ii  29 

Urinary  disease  in  life  insurance,  ii  607 
Uterine  age  of  foetus,  ii  312 
Uterine  life,  ii  208 

Uterus,  accidental  injuries  sustained  by 
the  child  in  the,  ii  403 
changes  in  the,  from  pregnancy,  ii  151 

Vaccine  scars,  i  623 
Vagina,  wounds  of  the,  i  678 

purulent  discharges  from  the,  ii  433 
Vaginitis  in  infants,  ii  433,  439 
Vagitus  uterinus,  ii  212,  349 
Vagitus  vaginalis,  ii  349 
Valus,  Reg.  v.,  i  595 
Vamplew,  Reg.  v.,  i  409,  ii  236 
Vampirism,  i  80 

Vapours  of  charcoal,  effects  of,  ii  102 

of  coal  and  coke,  ii  109 

of  lime,  brick,  and  cement  kilns,  ii  110 
Varney,  case  of,  i  161 
Vaughan,  Beg.,  v.  ii  180, 580 
Vegetable  irritant  poisons,  i  335 
Vegetarian  system,  the,  and  life  insurance, 
ii  613  ' 
Veins,  wounds  of,  i  661 

death  from  entrance  of  air  into,  durino- 
operations,  i  662  ° 
Venereal  disease  in  cases  of  rape,  ii  435 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  GOG 
Venter,  ii  204 

Ventre  inspicendo  de,  writ  of,  ii  153 

sa  mere,  in,  ii  204 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  view  of  the,  i  G50, 


WAT 

Veratrin,  or  veratrine,  i  342 

Verdigris,  i  311 

Vermilion,  effects  of,  i  297 

Vermin  powder,  or  killer,  i  635 

Vertebrse,  fractures  of  the,  i  654 
in  drowning,  ii  29 
injuries  to  the,  in  hanging,  ii  34 
in  cases  of  child-murder,  ii  404 

Vesications  from  burns  and  scalds,  709 

Viability,  ii  222,  246 
in  monstrosity,  ii  222 
in  legitimacy,  ii  246  ^ 
in  cases  of  infanticide,  ii  312 

Vibices,  nature  of,  i  89 

Viburnum  opulus,  i  471 

Vidil,  Baron  de,  case  of,  i  504 

Vienna  green,  i  280 

Vinegar,  poisoning  by,  i  233 

Violation  (see  Rape),  ii  426 

Violence,  post-mortem  changes  resembling, 
190 

Violet  powder,  arsenical,  i  261 
Vu-ginity,  signs  of,  ii  440 
Virgo  intacta,  ii  306,  442 
Virility,  proofs  of,  ii  283 
Viscera,  effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,  1  94 
Vital  Douat,  case  of,  i  169 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  poisoning  by  (see  Sulphtjkic 
AcTD),  i  211 

blue,  poisoning  by,  i  310 

white,  i  325 

green,  i  329 
Volition,  retention  of,  after  severe  injuries 

to  the  head,  i  627 
Vomica,  nux,  poisoning  by,  i  430 
Vulva,  penetration  of,  in  rape,  ii  428 
Vyse,  Reg.  v.,  ii  548 

Wadding,  wounds  from,  i  701 

Waineivright  v.  Bland,  ii  627 

Waimuright,  Henry,  case  of,  i  135 

Wales,  Reg.  v.,  ii  392 

Wall,  Governor,  case  of,  i  587, 599 

Wall-papers,  arsenical,  effects  of,  i  281 

Wallis,  case  of,  i  601,  ii  185, 199 

Walsh,  case  of,  i  150 

Walshe,  case  of,  i  701 

Walters,  Reg.  v.,  ii  390 

Walters  v.  iSarker,  ii  612 

Wamtall,  Reg.  v.,  i  482 

Warhoy,  Reg.  v.,  ii  198 

Ward,  Reg.  v.,  i  649,  ii  317 

Warman,  Reg.  v.,  i  452 

Warner,  Dr.,  case  of,  i  434 

Waterloo  Bridge  case,  i  131-134,  509 

remains  restored,  i  132 
Water,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  i  123 
effects  of,  on  the  body  after  a  long  period, 

i  126  Of  , 

action  of,  on  lead,  i  306 
Water-hemlock,  i  448 
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